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MEARES ISLAND: 
CANADA’S OLD 

GROWTH STRUGGLE 


By Mike Roselle 

The great forests of the Pacific North- 
west stretch from northern California 
through Oregon, Washington, British 
Columbia and beyond into Southeast 
Alaska. These majestic forests are 
without equal in the modern world. A 
little research will reveal, however, that 
great forests were found in many loca- 
tions in ancient times. Places such as 
Syria, Lebanon, and even Iran were 
once heavily forested with dense stands 
of spruce, cedar, fir, pine and other con- 
iferous trees, teeming with wildlife and 
alive with the sound of fresh running- 
water. For the most part these places 
have been reduced to deserts, because 
forests were cut in ancient times to 
build armadas for conquering navies 
and the other accouterments of the im- 
perial lifestyle. In fact, the present in- 
habitants of these places are scarcely 
aware of what is missing from their im- 


poverished landscapes. We can only 
guess that whatever motives possessed 
them to so abuse the land on which 
their lives depended were no different 
than the motives of the large timber 
corporations which are presently at 
work destroying the last of the old 
growth in the Pacific Northwest. 

MacMillan Bloedel is such a corpora- 
tion. Since 1955 they have had “rights” 
to the dense stands of timber on a 
small, remote island on the western 
side of Vancouver Island within sight 
of Canada’s Pacific Rim National Park. 
They want to clearcut over 12,000 acres 
of the spruce and hemlock forests over 
the next 20 years on the 21,000 acre 
Meares Island, to save 70 jobs in the 
wood products industry, if you are to 
believe their explanation of the situa- 
tion. They are supported in their efforts 
by the Canadian Government, which 
views clearcutting as a legitimate use 
of the land, and the Royal Canadian 
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Clay equal Indians and friends pro cent /aggers tram 

landing on /leones Island. Photo courtesy Friends oF C/ayoquot 


THE AFGHANIZATION OF 
THE WESTJMILITARY LAND GRAB 


By Leon Czolgosz 

In what critics are terming the “Af- 
ghanization of the American West,” the 
U. S. Air Force and U. S. Navy appear 
to be escalating their efforts to turn 
large areas of several western states 
into playgrounds for the latest super- 
sonic fighter-bombers and other high- 
tech military hardware. 

The problem first surfaced several 
years ago, when the Air Force an- 
nounced its intention to create two 
“SOA’s,” or supersonic operations areas 
in the southwest. One of these, the so- 
called Reserve SOA, covers large por- 
tions of Catron County, New Mexico 
(one of the most sparsely-populated 
counties remaining in the lower 48), as 
well as adjacent portions of Arizona. 


The area impacted consists largely of 
public lands, much of which is National 
Forest, and includes much of the na- 
tion’s first wilderness, the Gila. The sec- 
ond proposed SOA was in west Texas, 
in an equally-sparsely populated area, 
but one containing no federal lands. 
This area was termed the Valentine 
SOA. 

The proposals generated almost 
100% opposition among the population 
of both areas. After a series of public 
hearings and an inadequate EIS, the 
Air Force announced it was proceeding 
with the Reserve SOA (although it did 
agree to restrict flights to above 15,000 
feet and to somewhat reduce the total 
number of missions ). The west Texas 
area is being designated an “MOA,” or 
military operations area, a designation 
which officially means that only sub- 


sonic flights will occur (although in 
practice sonic booms occur all too fre- 
quently in these areas, too). Inciden- 
tally, the military can (and does) create 
MOA’s at will, without even going 
through the motions of notifying the 
public in advance. 

During the fight against the Reserve 
and Valentine SOA’s, local residents got 
little more than platitudes from their 
elected political representatives. Cat- 
ron County, with its population of about 
2500, could be safely ignored in favor 
of Alamogordo, population 25,000, 
home of Holloman Air Force Base, from 
whence the supersonic missions are 
flown. The New Mexico congressional 
delegation in effect fell all over them- 
selves to make sure that they didn’t of- 
fend the Air Force, lest the state “lose” 
the dubious boost to the economy bes- 
towed by the air base. 

It now appears that the Reserve and 
Valentine proposals were but the tip of 
an iceberg. Instead of being an isolated 
event, they were the opening wedge in 
the military’s campaign to grab large 
portions of the public domain (and not 
a little private land, too). In April of 
1984 it was suddenly disclosed that the 
Air Force had seized, without public 
input or legal process, some 89,000 
acres of Bureau of Land Management 
lands in the Groom Range of Nevada, 
for addition to the already gigantic Nel- 
lis Air Force Range and Nevada Test 
Site. (A considerably larger chunk of 
overlapping airspace is also currently 
designated as the Desert MOA.) The 
Groom Range, a BLM Wilderness 
Study Area which is immediately adja- 
cent to the incomparable 1.5-million 
acre Desert National Wildlife Range 
(and should have been added to it), is 
now totally closed to public entry’. 

The Groom Range seizure generated 
a spate of critical media attention, espe- 
cially in Nevada, where bad-mouthing 
the federal government is popular. 


Nevertheless, within a short space of 
time, the Navy dropped another 
bombshell, proposing an extensive 
SOA centered on the Dixie Valley, near 
Fallon, home of the Fallon Naval Air 
Station. As if this were not enough, the 
Air Force is proposing something called 
the Gandy SOA, a 2,800 square mile 
continued on pg 4 

LATE BULLETIN 

As we went to press. Texas 
Earth First! and Friends of Texas 
Wilderness had just held a 
demonstration at Forest Service 
headquarters in Lufkin, 
protesting logging in Wilderness 
Areas in Texas. There will be a 
full report from dike Roselle in 
the next issue of Earth first! 
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Stillwater and Clan Alpine Mountains from Desatoyas 
Photo by Dave Foreman 





It’s been a marathon schedule around 
here lately as we’ve been trying to 

finish up ECODEFENSE: A Field 
Guide To Monkey wrench ins and this 
issue of Earth First! at the same time. 
As I write this, though. I can see the 
end of the trail ahead. And a welcome 
end it is, too, because it means a couple 
of weeks of escape to the desert wilder- 
ness and an eyeball-busting spring 
flower display after our wet winter. 

During the next week (this is written 
on January 30), Leon, Nancy and I will 
get ECODEFENSE off to Ed and Jack • 
at Ed’s Printing in Chico for their good 
work with the printing press. The book 
should be ready to mail to all of you 
who have sent in orders in late Feb- 
ruary. Sorry for the delay but we 
wanted to add some new material and 
get some photographs to illustrate sev- 
eral items. I think you will be very- 
pleased with The Book. I am hopeful 
that it will help to initiate a new era in 
‘‘citizen involvement in public lands 
management.” Haw! 

This issue of Earth First! is a little 
smaller than the last couple of issues 
and we had to leave a few articles out 
to get it done in time. Trying to do both 
the book and newspaper at the same 
time has been rather hectic. As my old 
buddy Johnny Sagebrush would say, 


we’ve been buzzin’ around like a tart in 
a mitten. We’ll try to make up for it 
with the Eostar issue of Earth First! . 

As I write this, Mike Roselle is in 
East Texas helping local Earth 
First !ers organize action against Forest 
Service logging in designated Wilder- 
ness Areas for pine bark beetle control. 
Mike will give us a full report on this 
campaign in the next issue. Gary & 
Barb Steele and the other good folks 
in Montana are organizing efforts to 
stop another Anti-Wilderness bill in 
that state, and Howie Wolke is helping 
Earth First !ers in Ketchum. Idaho, do 
the same for their state. Mary Beth. 
Cecelia. Brian and all the rest in west- 
ern Oregon are gearing up for snow- 



Le\iers 

to the 
Editor 


Letters to tlte editor are 
encouraged. Lengthy letters 
may be edited for space 
requirements. Letters should 
be typed or carefully printed 
and double-spaced, using only 
one side of a sheet of paper. 
Be sure to indicate if you wish 
your name and location to 
appear or if you wish to 
remain anonymous. Send to 
230 West 7th Avenue, Chico, 
CA 95926 

Dear Earth First! 

As we face our regular onslaughts 
from developers itching to turn Ver- 
mont into Disneyland, it’s heartening 
to hear news from folks across the coun- 
try who aren’t too intimidated to stick 
their necks out in defense of Earth. Re- 
spectable environmentalism won’t get 
us anywhere. 

- Burlington, Vermont 

Dear Earth First! 

The Yule issue was excellent!!! The 
articles on professionalism were fine. 
My roommate and I have been angry 
about the professionalism of all progres- 
sive movements as of late — women’s, 
peace, etc. I wonder if the major 
groups will start pulling to the left be- 
cause they sense a threat from the gras- 
sroots. 

From a grassroot 


Dear Earth First! 

My 6 month old son and I are so 
grateful for your energy to save our 
forests. Lots of love and loving, pros- 
perous, peaceful vibes radiating to and 
from you! 

- DB 

Dear Earth First! 

My poor undeveloped environmental 
radicalism has tried for a lifetime to be- 
come “reasonable” and to find joy in 
compromise. Yet somehow it always 
cheers me when Earth First! does 
something outrageous. So to hell with 
it, please send info. 

- M 

Dear Earth First! 

The Third National Pesticide Forum 
is being held March 1-4, 1985, in 
Washington, DC. This forum takes 
place in the aftermath of the Bhopal 
industrial disaster. The Forum attracts 
people who are concerned with pes- 
ticide problems related to food, water 
and air contamination. Make your voice 
count! Stand up against pesticide abuse 
and misuse! Call or wirte your mem- 
bers of Congress. Contact the National 
Coalition Against the Misuse of Pes- 
ticides, 530 7th St SE, Washington, DC 
20003. 

Jonnie Rodgers 

Marietta, Mississippi 


me! i ana uif- r red cue chainsaws roaring 
into life again’ in the Middle Santiam. 
Action is percolating also in eastern 
Oregon, San Francisco, Southeast 
Alaska, and elsewhere. Stay tuned. 

Despite the rush job on this issue, 
there is a lot inside. We continue our 
discussion on the environmental move- 
ment with some thoughts on whether 
EF! should publicly criticize other 
groups. Your 2 cents would be ap- 
preciated. too. Viking scholar Christ- 
oph Manes (Marcy Willow’s new hus- 
band!) defends Western Civilization 
and Greg Roberts defends Wild Trout. 
Issues covered range from Florida to 
Vancouver Island, from Denali to 
Japan, and from Virginia to Nevada. 

That’s all for now. See you in western 
Colorado at the Round River Rendez- 
vous July 2-7. 

— Dave Foreman 

PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European na- 
ture holidays: Samhain (November 1), 
Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid (Feb- 
ruary 1 ). Eostar ( March 21 or 22), Bel- 
tane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date (October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1). The 
newspaper is mailed 3rd class on the 
cover date. First Class delivery is 
•available for $5 extra a year. Airmail 
delivery overseas is available for $10 
extra a year. 


Dear Earth First! 

I am writing in the hope that some- 
one in Earth First! can help me get in- 
formation on two timber companies 
operating in the USA — one has a sub- 
sidiary operating here in Australia; the 
other, a Korean company, is trying to 
get an export logging scheme estab- 
lished in the Solomon Islands. 

The first company is Scott Paper. In 
conjunction with Bowater Corporation 
of England, it owns an outfit here called 
Bowater-Scott. They have a veneer/ 
saw/pulpmill complex in northeast Vic- 
toria and a papermill in Melbourne. A 
few years ago it conned the then-con- 
servative government into more than 
doubling the plantation rate in north- 
east Victoria at the expense of the na- 
tive forest. We were able to prevent this 
program from beginning through 
threats of legal actions just before an 
election. A new Labor government was 
elected and it put a moratorium on the 
scheme. However, now it is under the 
combined pressure of the company and 
the unions to expand the plantings. Can 
anyone supply me with information on, 
or contacts who know about, Scott’s 
corporate strategies worldwide, or 
even just in the USA? The same goes 
for Bowater Corporation. I have some 
old info on these two from the Multina- 
tional Monitor and the Pacific Studies 
Center, but it is a little out of date. 

The other company I am looking into 
is Eagon Forest Products (833 108th 
Ave NE, Suite 206, Bellevue, WA 
98004). Its parent company, Eagon In- 
dustrial, Ltd, of Korea, is trying to es- 
tablish a 200,000 tonne per year log ex- 
port scheme on an island in the Sol- 
omons. If it goes ahead this island 
would be devastated. Could anyone sup- 
ply me with ifo that could be used to 
show that the company tries to rip 
people off? 

continued on pg J 
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Earth First! The Radical Environ- I 
I mental Journal is an independent pub- j 
lication within the broad Earth First! 3 
] movement. Entire contents are j 
| copyrighted 1985, but we are pleased 
j to allow reprints if credit is given, j 
| Earth First! is a forum for the militant I 
environmental movement. Responsibil- 
ity rests with the individual authors 
and correspondents. 

Although we do not accept the au- 
thority of the heirarchical state, no- 
thing herein is intended to run us afoul 
of its police power. Agents provocateu rs 
will be dealt with by the Grizzly De- 
fense League on the Minor Plateau. 

Contributions are welcome and 
should be typed or carefully printed. 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints OK) are eagerly sought to 
illustrate articles and essays. They will 
be returned if requested. No payment 
is offered except for extra copies of the 
issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, PO Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry w T hich should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride. 

CO 81435. 

Dave Foreman, Editor & Publisher 
Wildcat Annie, Ely Office Manager j 
Nancy Morton. Merchandise, Sub- j 
scription, & Mailing Manager I 

Marcy Willow. Associate Editor 
Mike Roselle, Associate Editor 
Leon Czolgosz, Associate Editor 
Christoph Manes, Associate Editor 
Bill Devail. Contributing Editor 
Art Goodtimes, Poetry Editor 
John Seed, Australia Correspondent 
Rick Davis, Japan Correspondent 
Art: Jim Stiles, Helen Wilson, John 
Zaelit, Mad Jack, Mike Roselle, Marcy 
Willow 

Mailing: Tucson Earth First! Group 

ADDRESSES 

POB 235, Ely, Nevada 89301 
(702)289-8636: Subscriptions, In- 

quiries, Merchandise Orders, Dona- 
tions, Correspondence with Wildcat 
Annie. 

POB 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 
(602)744-0623: Letters to the Editor, 
Manuscripts, Art, Photographs, etc. 
for Earth First!; Clippings; General 
Correspondence; Correspondence with 
Dave Foreman, Nancy Morton, Mike 
Roselle or Leon Czolgosz. 

POB 3953, Eugene, Oregon 97403 
(503)343-2048: Earth First! Directory, 
Local Group Listings, Local Group 
News, Round River Rendezvous, Cor- 
respondence with Marcy Willow or 
Christoph Manes. 

POB 1008, Telluride, Colorado 
81435 (303)728-4301: Poetry, Corre- 
spondence with Art Goodtimes. 

Please send any newspaper clip- 
pings mentioning Earth First! or de- 
aling with subjects of interest to us 
at POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clip- 
pings about monkeywrenching of any 
kind would be appreciated. Thank j 
you! 

The Post Office does not forward 
3rd Class Mail. Please send us your 
change of address immediately so 
your copies of Earth First! do not fill 
the trash can at your old Post Office. 
Some people using clever aliases are 
not receiving their copies of Earth \ 
First!. Be sure to notify your mail- 
man that “Attila the Hun” or “The 
Animal” receives mail at your ad- 
dress. 
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EDITORIAL 

THANKS! 


I got to looking at a list of all the 
new Wilderness Areas passed by Con- 
gress last year and couldn’t help but 
smile at seeing the names of some of 
my old friends. Once you sleep out in 
the rain in a particular place, or get to 
know its owl hoots, and drink in its un- 
trammeled vastness on a bright but 
somehow still misty morning ’way up 
high, you’re bound with it forever. I re- 
member all my hikes, all my nights out 
under the stars. 

The pleasure of knowing that so 
many of those precious peaks and ca- 
nyons now have the most stringent pro- 
tection our society can give them 
brought that smile. Yeah, I know I’ve 
bitched about the many more acres that 
weren’t protected, at how we’re fooling 
ourselves to call the wilderness bills of 
last year a “victory,” but, doggonit, it’s 
good to know that we’ve locked up some 
places from those twisted little men 
plotting behind annodized glass some- 
where in Denver or Dallas. 

And it is “we” that did it. For every 
one of those spanking new Wilderness 
Areas, there is a muddy, bruised, but 
smiling grassrooter somewhere who 
did it. Thank you, friends. I don’t know 
all your names, just as I don’t know all 
the ridges and watercourses of all those 
new Wildernesses, but thank you for 
the future memories. There are, 
nonetheless, a few places and people 
special to me: 


Thank you, Steve Evans, Nancy Mor- 
ton, Jack Fisher, Sami Izzo and Brad 
Richards for Ishi. Thank you, Bill De- 
vall and Tim McKay for the Siskiyous. 

Thank you, Karen Fant for the 
Glacier Peak additions. Thank you, 
Howie Wolke, Bart Koehler and Phil 
Hocker for the Gros Ventre. 

Thanks, Dick Carter for the High 
Uintas. And thank you, Bob Weed for 
Death Hollow. 

Thanks so much, Kay Gearhart for 
West Clear Creek and Secret Moun- 
tain. Thank you, Tom Wright for Four 
Peaks. Thanks, Dawson Henderson for 
Paria. 

Thank you, Don Lyngholm, Belva 
Christensen, Jonathan Teague and 
Corry McDonald for Bisti. 

Thanks also to state group staff like 
Andy Kerr and Jim Eaton, national 
group field reps like Rob Smith and 
Mike Scott, volunteer state group lead- 
ers like Ned Fritz, Ed Clark, Joni Bosh 
and Paul Hirt, and national group lob- 
byists like Debbie Sease and Tim 
Mahoney. 

You all are just a few of the humans 
who fought for the others — the four- 
leggeds, the feathered ones, the belly- 
crawlers, the green people. 

It’s not organizations that save wil- 
derness. It’s people. People who love 
wild things and sunsets. 

Thank you, friends. 

— Dave Foreman 


Letters (cont) 

Any help anyone can give me, would 
be appreciated. 

Ian Penna 
' 8 Morang Road 

Hawthorn 3122 

Victoria, AUSTRALIA 

Dear Dave 

In your editorial “Environmental 
Doublespeak” ( EF ! Yule 1984), you ac- 
cuse fellow environmentalists of double 
speak when they claim victory for pass- 
age of wilderness bills in 1984. You ham- 
mer on the agreed fact that none of us 
got all we wanted, and few got even 
half that much. What we did not save, 
we probably lost forever to even-aged 
management (doublespeak for clearcut- 
ting and commercial species fanning). 

In a sense you are right. We lost what 
we failed to save. That is the general 
story of natural area preservation. For 
eveiy new preserve, multiple other nat- 
ural areas are impaired. Eveiy time we 
compromise, we suffer a net loss of 
acreage. We never add to the world a 
significant natural area which was not 
already there. The whole war is a losing- 
one. 

In a broader sense, whatever natural 
areas we fail to set aside by acquisition 
or designation will be encroached upon 
by the everexpanding blight of growth 
in population and consumption. 

When a group establishes new pri- 
vate preserves, is it fair to say that they 
lost because they did not save the rest? 
When, by obtaining wilderness desig- 
nations, we save all the acreage within 
our power from clearcutting, is it fair 
to say that we achieved no victory, be- 
cause the Forest Service or BLM will 
maim what we did not save? I think it 
is a victory, because the Forest Service 
would otherwise have maimed the part 
that we obtained as wilderness, in addi- 
tion to the part we gave up. 

I think we need more people, like 
you, who frankly proclaim that saving 
a pittance of our natural heritage is a 
defeat. 

We also need more people who will 
fight as hard as they can to save the 
remaining natural areas in a national 
forest, and will compromise for the 
most they can get out of Congress. If 
they claim a victory, we should not ac- 
cuse them of immaturity. 

Then again, if they refuse to acknowl- 
edge the incompleteness of their vic- 
tory, and to fight for a better system, 
or at least to appreciate the efforts of 
those who are fighting for a better sys- 
tem, then I join you in accusing them 
of doublespeak. 

By the way, some of us who claim an 
over-all victory are not motivated by 
the desire to impress contributors and 
increase our salaries, because we are 
strictly volunteers, with no salaries. 

Cordially 

Ned Fritz, Chairman 

Texas Committee on 

Natural Resources 

Editor’s reply: I have to agree with 
my old friend, Ned Fritz. Yes, I do 
think there were victories won last year. 
Each acre saved from the dozer, drill 
and saw was a victory of which all in- 
volved should be proud, and one which 
each of us should celebrate. (See my 
editorial in this issue.) But we must 
also look at the big picture and honestly 



acknowledge that there we are losing 
and there the wilderness bills of 198k 
were a defeat. We should not be 
ashamed to admit that we are losing. 
There is no more noble struggle than 
the hopeless one against overwhelming 
odds. And never has such a struggle 
been waged as the one in which we are 
pitted today. Let us fight the good fight, 
let us save what we can, but let us not 
be too arrogant or blind to see that the 
rough industrial monster is consuming 
natural diversity at an accelerating 
rate. That we are, in fact, losing despite 
small specific victories. DF 

Dear Earih First! 

I read your journal with relish and 
encourage you to keep up the good 
work. I’m in touch with Rick Davis and 
hope to work with him in tiying to dis- 
cover the best approach to making an 
assertive force out of the veiy disparate 
but often fervently dedicated conser- 
vationists here in Japan. This is not 
easy when being assertive is the 
biggest bugaboo in the realm of social 
behavior. But the despoilers consis- 
tently get their way so there must be 
a technique in there somewhere! 

I’d like to add my 2 cents to the opin- 
ions on Dave Foreman’s essay on profes- 
sionalism, in particular to the idea that 
everybody trying to do something de- 
cent for wilderness should go out there 
sometimes. This sounds right but I 
think it’s a very subjective view, and 
even a slightly counter-constructive 
one. 

I, for one, find the idea of going out 
in the wilderness scary as hell, some- 
thing to do if I have to. I don’t have to 
see a rare, large mammal species to get 
a thrill — a grasshopper will do. Moun- 
tains with paths, tidal flats, beaches, 
streams, OK. Volcanic scree, narrow 
paths along sheer dropoffs, tangled un- 
derbrush, the Banzai Pipeline, freezing 
wind on wet sleeping bag, no thanks! 
These are NOT attractive to a timid 
person with asthma. 

This does not mean that I don’t, or 
can’t, recognize in a deep and thorough 
way the rights of every other living 
thing, animate or inanimate, to carry 
on its life and death without being 
wrecked, squeezed out, clawed up and 
degraded by beings who don’t need to 
do so in order to survive AND who 
should know better. 

To assume wilderness proponents 
like to go out there is to imply they are 
trying to save it so they can go out 
there, something very close to a “user” 
mentality, not unlike the wimp who 
blamed Jim Stiles’ dog for “ruining his 
wilderness experience,” or even the sic- 
kie who likes to rip up dunes with his 
ORV, just to get a kick out of it. I think 
a deep ecologist’s reason for wishing to 
protect wilderness is in a different 
league than merely wanting to do so 
because he likes to go out there and 
restore himself. Some people do that 
in video game centers. (Not me.) 

Your friend 

Maggie Suzuki 

Shikoku, Japan 

Editor’s reply: Wilderness does not 
have to be frightening or even unpleas- 
ant. If you ever come over to North 
America, Maggie, I’d like to invite you 
on afloat trip down a wilderness river 
with some of the Earth First! gang to 
show you that. But a tidal flat or 
stream can still be wilderness, perhaps 
not on the same scale as the Brooks 
Range or Australian Outback, but wil- 
derness nonetheless. It is that contact 
with the natural world — big or small, 
grasshopper or grizzly — that teaches 
us truth. DF 

Dear Dave 

Regarding your editorial “Political 
Action” in the Yule EF!, Oregon Con- 
gressman Les AuCoin did indeed at- 
tempt to keep the Drift Creek Roadless 
Area (the only roadless area in his dis- 
trict) out of the Oregon Wilderness Bill. 
It has been speculated that Rep. Jim 
Weaver was able to add several other 
roadless areas to the House version of 
the Oregon bill in exchange for keeping 
Drift Creek out. 

Drift Creek was, however, included 
in the Senate bill, probably as a man- 
euver by Republican Senator Mark 
Hatfield to aggravate AuCoin, a Demo- 
crat. As it turned out, 5,800 acres 
(about half) of the Drift Creek Roadless 
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MILITARY 
LAND GRAB 

Continued part of what the Navy calls the “Tacti- 

area straddling the Utah-Nevada bor- cal Aircrew Combat Training System,” 
der between Ely and Wendover (much or TACTS. TACTS is supposed to 

of which will be over the Goshute In- monitor aircraft during training exer- 

.dian Reservation). cises. In addition to on-base facilities, 

Military Operations Areas, or MOA’s, TACTS will ultimately include some 23 

supposedly cannot be created or ex- remote sites. Two of these (Master 

panded without approval from the Fed- Relay Stations) will be fairly large 

eral Aviation Administration (FAA). facilities, requiring road access. One of 

However, sometimes the public does these is already operational (on Fair- 

not learn of the expansion of a MOA view Peak, an already developed site), 

until after the fact (as happened re- The second is to be built on New Pass 

cently with the Desert MOA.) Cur- Peak, an action which will require the 

rently, critics of the militarization of upgrading of an existing primitive 

the West worry about expansion at two road. The remaining 21 sites (ten are 

existing MOA’s — the Sells MOA in either already installed or are in the 

southern Arizona and the Mountain process of being installed) involve re- 

Home MOA in Idaho. And some fear mote transponder units which are solar 

that this is only the first step — ^that powered and put in place by helicopter, 

these areas, too, will eventually be- The four remote units currently in 

come SOA’s. place within wilderness study areas are 

The suddenness of the land grab has in the Desatoya Mountains WSA, the 

for the most part taken the media by Clan Alpine Mountains WSA (near the 

surprise, aside from spotty regional summit of Augusta Peak), in the Still- 

coverage. The lack of national media at- water Range WSA, and in the Job Peak 

tention seems astounding, given the WSA. The Navy plans eventually to 

magnitude of the scheme. According to place at least two of these units in the 

Charles S. Watson, Jr., director of the Toiyabe National Forest, south of Au- 

Nevada Outdoor Recreation Associa- stin. 

tion and one of the most active oppo- All these developments are sched- 

nents of the militarization of the West, uled to take place regardless of the out- 

the various SOA proposals, in their to- come of the land withdrawal proposal, 

tality, recall the “Continental Opera- It seems likely that if the Navy actually 

tions Range” (COR) proposed by the gains title to the land, future develop- 

Department of Defense back in 1974 but ment will be on a vastly greater scale, 

rejected at that time as too grandiose The Navy is maintaining that a land 

and politically unfeasible. But now, withdrawal will not affect existing uses 

with the military services’ budgets of the area, and that they do not plan 

swollen out of proportion, thanks to the to close the area to public access. (How 

Reagan Administration, the Air Force many military bases do you know of 
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said Bargen. But he defended his deci- 
sion to close the flying service. “Only 
a fool would fly through that area day 
after day with that kind of activity out 
there.” 

Bargen and three others started a 
lawsuit against the Navy over the SOA 
proposal in 1983. After the suit was 
filed, the FAA suspended Bargen’s 
pilot’s license for 90 days for allegedly 
flying too close to a Navy radar instal- 
lation, a charge which he says is totally 
groundless. 

Most of the Dixie Valley residents 
seem willing to be bought out by the 
Navy, although the military has made 
no move to do this yet. In fact, this 
seems to be the approach favored by 
Nevada’s senators, Chic Hecht and Paul 
Laxalt. Watson is not enthusiastic 
about this prospect. Removing the resi- 
dents, he feels, would pave the way for 
the area to become the “Northern 
Nevada Test Site.” 

Curiously, the reaction of Nevada 
politicos, at both the state and federal 
level, has been strangely mild, consid- 
ering their usual anti-federal paranoia. 
The reaction of State Senator Alan 
Glover (D-Carson) might be considered 
typical. He said that there really wasn’t 
much the state could do about the situ- 
ation: “As long as 86% of our land is 
controlled by the federal government, 
this problem is never going to go away.” 
This approach clearly ignored such 
military schemes as the Valentine, 
Texas, SOA, in an area where there is 
not one acre of federal land. Clearly, in 
the land of the “Sagebrush Rebellion” 
the military establishment is a less 
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booms were “intolerable” to most 
people. Yet the Navy is admitting that 
average pressures of 3.9 lbs./sq. ft. will 
result from so-called “carpet” sonic 
booms, and that there will be occasional 
pressures up to 10.6 lbs./sq. ft. Accord- 
ing to studies, pressures of 6 lbs./sq. 
ft. will cause cracked plaster and bro- 
ken windows, and pressures of 10 lbs./ 
sq. ft. can cause severe physical 
trauma. 

The situation regarding the Gandy 
SOA along the Utah/Nevada border is 
less clear at the moment. Presumably, 
the Air Force will do an EIS. The 
Gandy SOA almost certainly will im- 
pact on several BLM WSA’s, and possi- 
bly on some Forest Service RARE II 
areas as well. 

In Arizona, as in Nevada, it seems 
the military has already started super- 
sonic operations despite the fact that 
the Sells area is not officially desig- 
nated a SOA. If anything, the impact 
of sonic booms have been much worse 
on the Papago Reservation than any- 
thing that has happened in Nevada. Ac- 
cording to Watson, hundreds of win- 
dows have been broken and au- 
tomobiles have reportedly been moved 
several feet from sonic boom pressures. 
In an incident last summer, Watson 
says a Papago Indian, Joseph Angea, 



popular target than the BLM and 
Forest Service. 

In their Fallon proposal, the Navy is 
clearly ignoring existing research on 
the effects of sonic booms. A consider- 
able body of research is available as a 
result of supersonic test flights under- 
taken in the 60’s to determine the im- 
pacts of the proposed American SST 
on people and structures on the ground. 
That study found that pressures of as 
little as 1.4 to 1.7 lbs./sq. ft. from sonic 


was permanently blinded when his 
horse bolted and trampled him after 
being startled by a sonic boom. (Much 
of the Sells MOA lies over the Papago 
Reservation.) Perhaps the most incred- 
ible thing about all of this has been the 
lack of media attention, both in Arizona 
and the nation. 

The Sells MOA is presently used by 
planes flying from Davis-Monthan AFB 
in Tucson, from Luke AFB near 
Phoenix, and by Marine aircraft flying 


The Great Gasin - Supersonic Playground ? Photo by Dave Foreman 

and Navy apparently feel that they that allow free public access?) 
need more space in which to play their The Navy has just finished a draft 

war games and squander the taxpayers’ EIS on the Fallon SOA proposal. A pub- 

money. So they have decided to imple- lie hearing has been scheduled for Feb- 

ment the once-discredited COR, this ruary 5 in Fallon. The Navy will be 

time in piecemeal fashion and via the doing a separate EIS on the withdrawal 

back door. proposal, although apparently no time 

At the present time, the most public frame on this has been yet established, 

attention is focused on the Fallon SOA The most vocal opponents of the SOA 

proposal. The Fallon Naval Air Station proposal are the 60-odd residents of the 

has been around for a long time, and Dixie. Valley, mostly ranchers and re- I 

the Dixie Valley has been part of a tirees. They claim to have already been 1 

MOA. However, it was not until 1982 subjected to numerous sonic booms, de- tt 

that the Navy decided to upgrade the spite the fact that the area at present Bj 

small facility into one of their major avi- is officially only a MOA. In addition to jp 

ation training centers. Last year the over 200 sonic booms in the last two 

Navy announced their proposal to desig- years, there have been numerous inci- ' 
nate an area of 5600 square miles as dents involving aircraft flying in- 1 

the Fallon SOA. Some time later it was timidatingly low, including an occasion gj 

disclosed that SOA designation was last summer in which residents were W 

merely the first step: the Navy, it “terrorized” by a whole flight of Navy i 

seems, is also seeking the withdrawal helicopter gunships in the night. * 

of 181,000 acres of public lands, a pro- Another group which have already 1 

cess which, if successful, will make the had serious problems with Naval avia- P 

lands just another military base. The tion in the Fallon area consists of civi- ■ 

affected area includes, in addition to lian pilots. One of them, Dr. Richard 9 

the Dixie Valley, portions of the Stillwa- Bargen, recently shut down his Mom- fl 

ter Mountains, including 23,000 acres ing Star Flying Doctor Service, saying ■ 

of BLM WSA’s (wilderness study that continued flying in the area was R 

areas). The Stillwaters are important simply too risky. Bargen has been the fi 

wildlife habitat; 45 desert bighorn main medical link to the outside world 

sheep were recently released there, for scores of patients on isolated '% 

and the BLM hopes to expand the herd ranches, tiny hamlets and obscure min- g 

further. ing camps for the past four years, jjf 

The Navy has already established “Morning Star is needed, badly needed « 


four small, automated electronic sites for people who otherwise have to drive . . . , _ r 

within BLM WSA’s. These sites are for hours to get to the nearest doctor,” De S3 toy a Mountains. Photo by Dave Foreman. 
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MEARES ISLAND: 



Continued 

Mounted Police, who feel it is their 
duty to protect the rights of large cor- 
porations to harvest timber. “Those 
trees standing there are not producing 
any good to our society,” claims Dennis 
Bendickson, MacBlo’s division man- 
ager, from his office in Ucluelet, British 
Columbia. The hills around this com- 
pany town are referred to by locals as 
a moonscape, even Bendickson uses 
this term. 

There is, of course, another side to 
the story. Members of the Clayoquot 
and Ahousat Indian Bands have tradi- 
tionally used the island in a, well, tradi- 
tional way. That is, they use it as a place 
to hunt deer and geese, fish for salmon, 
gather oysters and clams from the sea, 
collect herbs for medicine and cut cedar 
for canoes and paddles. Non-Indians 
also use the island, in a typically non- 
Indian way, for camping, hiking, canoe- 
ing and other purposes we usually call 
recreational. This, according to the 
Canadian Government, is not to be con- 
fused with what they call multi-use, 
which is synonymous with what we 
know here in the states asmultiple-use, 
or clearcutting, to be more precise. It 
matters little that this single use 
threatens the very existence of all the 
other uses, for it alone can be consi- 
dered multi-use. 

In nearby Tofino, a village of about 
1,000 inhabitants on the main Van- 
couver Island, sentiment against the 
logging runs as high as 90% of the popu- 
lation, according to Vi Hansen of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. They have 
formed a group to resist MacBlo’s ef- 
forts called The Friends Of Clayoquot 
Sound, and have joined with the 
Clayoquot and Ahousats in opposing 
the planned logging. The fight began 4 
years ago when MacMillan Bloedel first 
announced its intentions to clearcut, 
and Forestry Minister Tom Waterland 
announced that there would be a plan- 
ning process. He assured opponents of 
the logging that their concerns would 
be taken into account before any deci- 
sion was made. Looking back, some 
members of the community feel as 
though they had been duped by this so 
called planning process, and that the 
outcome was already a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

To start with, the board was heavily 
biased in favor of the timber industry. 
Of the 11 members on the team, one 
represented MacMillan Bloedel, 
another B.C. Forest Products and 
another represented the International 
Woodworkers of America. In addition, 
there were four representing govern- 
ment agencies: Fisheries and Oceans, 
Marine Resources Branch, Ministry of 
Forests, and Ministry of Parks. Of 
course, the guidelines of these agencies 
were compatible with multi-use, and 
they were not permitted to overstep 
them. Their hands were tied. 

The four remaining members rep- 
resented the nearby community: the 
Nuu-Chah-Nulth Tribal Council, the vil- 
lage of Tofino, the Friends Of Clayoquot 
Sound and the Albemi-Clayoquot Re- 
gional District. The Tofino Mariculture 
Development Group, although repre- 
senting a promising industry that 

from Yuma. Luke Air Force Base has 
overall authority for managing the 
MOA. When contacted, the Public In- 
formation Office at Luke stated that 
there were no plans to make the Sells 
MOA a SOA. However, they said that 
the Air Force was in the process of 
doing a draft EIS for the Sells MOA, 
because of expanded operations. The 
public may comment on the EIS 
through April, and a final version is 
supposed to be released by September 
1985. 

Persons interested in finding out 
more about the military takeover of the 
West should contact Charles S. Watson, 
Nevada Outdoor Recreation Associa- 
tion, P. 0. Box 1245, Carson City, NV 
89702. Write your senators and repre- 
sentatives to protest expanded military 
operations in the West, and especially 
the Navy’s land grab near Fallon. While 
it may be too late to comment on the 
draft EIS for the Fallon SOA or to at- 
tend the public hearing Feb. 5, there 
probably still is time to comment on the 
second EIS, the one for the land with- 
drawal. 


would be threatened by the develop- 
ment, was denied a seat on the planning 
team without an explanation. 

Two years into the planning process, 
MacMillan Bloedel chose to ceremoni- 
ously disassociate itself from the very 
conclusions it had so heavily influenced, 
and submitted its own timber harvest- 
ing plan to the Environment and Land 
Use Committee. This, it became pain- 
fully obvious to the local community, 
was a ploy to present the planning 
team’s recommendations as one end of 
the stick and the plans of MacBlo as 
the other. MacMillan Bloedel would 
seek a “compromise” between the two, 
and present the image of unwavering 
generosity, while co-opting the entire 
planning process. Environment Minis- 
ter Tony Brummet was quoted as say- 
ing afterwards: “The logging will 
hardly be noticed because there will be 
setbacks from the beach. ” The final plan 
as approved calls for the ultimate log- 
ging of all but 10% of Meares Island. 

On April 21, The Clayoquot Band, in 
a powerful ceremony, declared the is- 
land a Tribal Park, and called for the 
total preservation of Meares Island and 
the survival of their Native way of life. 
Clayoquot Chief Moses Martin said on 
that day, “Visitors are welcome, log- 
gers are not.” The Clayoquots issued a 
six point declaration signed by tribal 
elders, which stated; “We are prepared 
to share Meares Island with non-Native 
people, providing that they adhere to 
The Laws of our Forefathers, which 
were always there.” 

On April 27th, Harry Tielman at- 
tended the MacBlo annual shareholders 
meeting in Vancouver, and moved as a 
member that all logging operations 
stop and that MacBlo negotiate a trade 
with the B.C. government. That action 
netted 22 votes and a great deal of pub- 
licity, but was insufficient to deter the 
company from its course. Afterwards, 
chairman of the board A.H. Zimmer- 
man was overheard claiming that log- 
ging was less detrimental to the envi- 
ronment then tourism. “Who wants 
tourists?” he was recorded saying. 
“Tourists are a goddamn plague'. 
Tourists are the most pollutant thing 
you can introduce into the environ- 
ment!” 

On Sept. 28-30, the Nuu-Chah-Nulth 
Tribal Council, which represents 13 
West Coast bands, held its Annual As- 
sembly, and pledged its support to the 
fight to save Meares Island. They also 
pledged support for a rally to be held 
in the provincial capital of Victoria on 
Oct. 20th, and to physically resist any 
attempt by MacMillan Bloedel to un- 
load equipment at Heelboom Bay, 
where the company was planning to 
build a log dump and a loading facility. 

On Sept 30th, MacMillan Bloedel re- 
ceived a letter warning that trees on 
Meares Island had been spiked with 
15cm Ardox spikes, which have a spiral 
“corkscrew” shape that makes them dif- 
ficult to remove. Newspapers in Van- 
couver ran headlines of the incident and 
photographs of the spikes. Some survey 
markers were also removed, but several 
members of Friends of Clayoquot 
Sound disassociated themselves from 
the monkeywrenching activity and 
helped MacBlo workers replace the 
stakes. But Michael Mullin, of Friends 
of Clayoquot Sound, cautioned: “Every- 
body is conducting the fight in their 
own way, from writing letters to spik- 
ing trees. This is a very real grass-roots 
issue. Some of that includes a radical 
element that is determined to resist 
this at any cost.” 

The rally in October drew some 1,200 
people, two thirds of whom were Van- 
couver Island Indians. Nuu-Chuh- 
Nulth council chairman George Watts 
told the people gathered at the rally 
that Indians had been patient for too 
long. He said that B.C. interior tribes 
had joined them and that “We are going 
to be there, and a lot of non-Indians 
will be standing with us.” One Ahousat 
said to those assembled, “The land does 
not belong to the people, the people be- 
long to the land. It is time to say 
enough!” Bob Skelly, leader of the op- 
position New Democrats and whose dis- 
trict includes Meares Island, added his 
voice to the protest. Skelly called for a 
land swap and a fund to be set up to 
compensate loggers who would be ad- 


l egging on nearby Vancouver Island 
Photos courtesy Friends oF Clayoquot 

versely affected. From the rally site, 
the protesters then marched to the 
steps of the legislature, where they 
briefly raised a 22-foot, two-ton red 
cedar statue representing mankind’s 
harpiony with the environment, carved 
by Clayoquot artist Joe David. The 
statue was later taken to Meares Island 
where it was erected in accordance 
with Indian tradition marking impor- 
tant events. ' 

By mid-November, the protesters 
* had set up a campsite on the island. 
Shelters were erected where the dem- 
onstrators could stay dry and enjoy a 
hot meal of boiled crab and clam chow- 
der. On Nov. 21st, they blockaded the 
MacBlo crew boat carrying workmen to 
the island with their aluminum work- 
boats. The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police advised them that they were vio- 
lating the Canadian Shipping Act. 
After a brief meeting, they decided to 
let the crew land “for a visit.” 

The confrontation that followed on 
the shore in Heelboom Bay was filmed 
by numerous television news crews, 
and went something like this: Bill Ohs, 
MacBlo’s woodlands manager, stepped 
ashore from the crew boat. He was met 
by Chief Moses Martin, who welcomed 
him to the Tribal Park, and led the band 
in a tribal welcoming song, accom- 
panied by the traditional wooden 
drams. “Thank you, I appreciate that,” 
said Ohs, who was accompanied by sev- 
eral armed RCMP’s. The loggers then 
began unloading several chainsaws, 
some axes and a can of fuel. “We would 
like you to leave your chainsaws be- 
hind,” said Martin, his smile disappear- 
ing. “We want to commence our logging 
operations,” replied Ohs. “We have a 
legal right to be here.” To which Martin 
replied, “We welcome you here as a vis- 
itor only, not as a logger.” 

At this point some of the protesters 
gathered about started shouting and ac- 
cusing MacBlo of poor forestry prac- 
tices. Ohs responded by saying, “I am 
proud of our company’s record. We do 
an excellent job.” Martin answered, 
“Make me proud of you by putting your 
saws back in the boat.” Ohs then vowed 
to put the matter before the courts, and 
MacBlo employees circulated through 
the crowd taking names and addresses 
and snapping photographs of the dem- 
onstrators. The workmen then put 


their saws back in the boat and de- 
parted the island. Martin then said he 
hoped that the issue would end in the 
courts. 

A hearing was set for Dec. 17th to 
hear MacBlo’s request for an injunction 
against the protests, and the 
Clayoquot’s request for an injunction 
against the logging. B.C. Supreme 
Court Justice Reginald Gibbs, after 
hearing arguments from both sides, 
barred MacBlo from conducting any 
logging activity other than surveying- 
on the island until he released his deci- 
le sions. He' permitted the Clayoquots to 
remain on the island as observers, but 
enjoined them from any interference 
with MaiBlo operations. As we go to 
press, Justice Gibbs has still not ruled 
on the matter, and there is no logging 
on Meares Island . . . yet. 

To help; Write to the Provincial 
Minister of the Environment: 

Hon. A. Brummet 
Parliament Bldg. 

Victoria, B.C. Canada 

Or send contributions to; 

Friends of Clayoquot Sound 
Box 489, Tofino 
B.C. VOR. 220 
Canada 



Thanks to the Western Canada 
Wilderness Committee for 
assistance with this article. 
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FREDDIES & ENVIRONMENTALISTS TALK 
(BUT WHAT ABOUT THE TREES?) 


Impressions of the Mission 
Symposium 
by Michael 

December 14th and 15th saw the de- 
velopment of an interesting twist in the 
environmental movement. The “Mis- 
sion Symposium” was held in San Fran- 
cisco on those dates, an event which 
brought together various representa- 
tives of environmental groups (Sierra 
Club, Nature Conservancy, The Wilder- 
ness Society, Earth Ernst!, etc.), the 
mineral extractions industry as rep- 
resented by ARCO, the timber (clear- 
cut) industry as represented by the 
U.S. Forest Service, and career-seek- 
ers from the burgeoning new industry 
that seeks to mediate the obvious dis- 
putes between the other groups pres- 
ent. 

The symposium was sponsored by 
CHEC (publishers of Forest Planning 
magazine), a non-profit forestry consul- 
tant film which specializes in economic 
analyses and reviews of forest plans. 

The opening speaker, Richard 
Alston, a professor of economics at 
Weber State College, spoke of the need 
to “minimize the costs of decision-mak- 
ing through negotiation” (government- 
brokered mediation?). Obviously, this 
approach only serves the interests of 
the mediators. 

Alston brought up the scoundrel ar- 
gument of Adam Smith: “free, unfet- 
tered markets.” This in light of sales- 
below-cost subsidies to the clear-cut in- 
dustry, timber-mining of old growth 
forests (old growth is simply not a “re- 
newable resource,” given the several 
hundred years required to establish an 
old growth forest), timber contract re- 
lief bills and the like. We all know that 
the only “free market" businesses in 
the U.S. today are the (illicit) drug- 
trade and prostitution. 

Alston went on to say “only Adam 
Smith and the Austrian libertarians 
ever came up with a cogent, definitive 


economic system.” This struck some as 
incredible ethnocentricity. 

Further evidence of this turkey’s 
mentality arose later when R. Max 
(their Max) Peterson, USFS Chief, was 
being grilled by the more outspoken 
members of the environmental move- 
ment. Alston had the temerity to vehe- 
mently assert that we “have the Forest 
Service to thank for what preserved 
lands we do have.” 

Alston’s specious argument was fol- 
lowed by that of Richard Stroup, from 
Montana State, who advocated “dives- 
titure” — the selling of “unprofitable” 
lands by the USFS to private industry. 

Just when it seemed that we had paid 
our fee only to be insulted, along came 
Michael Frome of the University of 
Idaho, who finally injected the notions 
of “social, aesthetic, artistic inspira- 
tion, and spiritual awareness” into the 
discussion. He went so.far as to say that 
“self-realization is the only measure of 
success.” 

During lunch we were treated to a 
speech by Chief Peterson that was long- 
on words and short on substance. He 
stated that “we aren’t in any one in- 
terest’s pocket,” and he brought up 
another specious argument, namely, 
that it is somehow chickenshit for the 
environmental movement to resort to 
the Congress and the courts when en- 
gaged in a dispute with the USFS. This 
argument was excellently put to rest 
by Peter Kirby of The Wilderness Soci- 
ety, who stated that in a democracy the 
Congress and courts are our legitimate 
channels of redress. Interestingly 
enough, the USFS tells those who 
chain themselves to bulldozers and 
block roads that they should follow the 
appropriate channels such as the courts 
and Congress. 

As the day went on, it became clear 
that no one was going to challenge the 
obvious anthropocentric analyses that 
were being put forth. It was only later, 
in the evening, that Howie Wolke and 
Bobcat brought the biocentric argu- 


ment to the table, in a discussion group 
of about 40 people, including Peterson. 

However, despite the injection of this 
“new” concept challenging the entire 
values-system which the Forest Service 
uses to assess things, when the Sym- 
posium resumed again the following 
day the discussion was once again back 
to the alphabet soup of RPA’s, FEMA’s 
and so on. 

As more and more people tried to 
focus the discussion onto the real is- 
sues, the USFS continued to try to de- 
fine the parameters of the debate in 
their own terms. Peterson went so far 
as to say “it’s unfair to paint us as prox- 
ies for the timber industry,” and then 
went on to disprove his contention by 
saying that a number of timber indus- 
try officials had called him for advice 
on the Mission Symposium itself. (I 
never heard of any environmentalists 
calling him up about it.) He also stated 
that the USFS plans to road from “One 
to two million acres of recently released 
roadless areas per year. ” And he made 
the ludicrous assertion that there is “at 
least as much, if not more, species di- 
versity after a clear-cut as there was 
to begin with.” (Guess he counts 
pioneer weeds.) 

John DeWitt, an assistant to the Gov- 
ernor of Colorado, put forth the results 
of an economic study done by that state 
which analyzes the direct economic ben- 
efits from the utilization of USFS lands 
in Colorado. According to that study, 
fully 75% of the overall economic be- 
nefits resulted from recreational use of 
the forests, while only 8% resulted 
from logging, 7% from grazing and 
another 7% from mining. 

Interestingly enough, despite all 
those “mediators” present, not many 
felt the need to point out that true 
negotiations cannot take place unless 
the true issues are on the table. Time 
and again, members of Earth First! and 
others put forth the proposition that to 
truly understand the seeds of anger 



Cun differences over forest 
management be mediated ? 


that obviously exist among environ- 
mentalists, the USFS was going to 
have to come out of its preconceived, 
pro-timber industry, gi*azing and min- 
ing biases and acknowledge that biocen- 
tricity must be placed into the equa- 
tion. The “subsidized tree farm” men- 
tality must be relegated to the famed 
ash-heap of history if, indeed, there is 
to be any history for many species, pos- 
sibly including humankind as well. 

R. Max Peterson and others in the 
Forest Service were wont to point out 
that, “Hey, we’re just human beings, 
too, trying to do a job as well as we 
can.” Well, we’re just human beings as 
well, and our job is to let the Forest 
Service know at every chance we get 
that “Multiple Use” also means the ar- 
tistic, cultural, and spiritual use by our 
species. and the life-sustaining uses by 
other Species as well. 


CANYONLANDS NOT 
IN TOP THREE 


By Leon Czolgosz 

ENERGY DEPARTMENT 
SELECTS TOP SITES FOR NUKE 
DUMP 

In a long-awaited development, the 
Energy Department on December 19 
announced its three preferred sites for 
the nation’s first permanent burial site 
for atomic wastes. Two backup sites 
were also named, and four other sites 
which had been proposed in the past 
were dropped from serious considera- 
tion. 

The three top sites, in preliminary 
order of preference, are Yucca Moun- 
tain in Nevada (on the western edge of 
Nellis Air Force Base and the Nuclear 
Weapons Test Site), the Hanford Site 
near Richland, Washington (also on an 
existing government reservation where 
atomic weapons research has been 
done), and Deaf Smith County, Texas, 
a prime agricultural area in the Panhan- 
dle. The two backup sites are the Davis 
Canyon area just outside of Canyon- 
lands National Park in Utah and 
Richton Dome near the town of 
Richton, Mississippi. 

The top three sites will be put 
through four to five years of intensive 
study, including massive drilling. The 
studies will cost from 500 million to 1 
billion dollars for each site. The backup 
sites will not be extensively studied, 
unless one of the top three should hap- 
pen to be eliminated from considera- 
tion. 

While conservationists generally 
breathed a bit more easily after learn- 
ing that the site near Canyonlands was 
not in the top three, others cautioned 
that it was too early to let all the de- 
fenses down. Former Utah Governor 
Scott Matheson said he fears that Davis 
Canyon, despite opposition from na- 
tional environmental and conservation 
groups, could still be selected if one of 
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the top three sites runs into problems. 
“We’re not out of the woods yet,” he 
said. 

President Reagan is expected to for- 
mally approve the Energy Depart- 
ment’s choices sometime this summer. 
Based on the results of the studies of 
the three sites, whoever is president in 
1991 is supposed to make a final choice. 
At that point, existing law gives the 
state authority to veto the selection, 
but that veto can be overridden with a 
vote by both houses of Congress. 

Reaction to the decision by local 
politicians was generally unfavorable. 
The governors of both Nevada and 
Texas vowed to oppose the selection of 
their states, and Texas Attorney Gen- 
eral Jim Mattox filed a suit in the 5th 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
challenging the legality of the federal 
selection process. He expressed par- 
ticular concern over possible effects of 
the dump on prime farmland in the 
Panhandle, and of danger to the Santa 
Rosa and Ogallala aquifers. 

Environmentalists are also con- 
cerned over the Yucca Mountain site. 
“The real problem there,” said Brooks 
Yeager of the Sierra Club, “is that the 
area is subject to micro-earthquakes 
from underground weapons testing.” 

The multi-billion dollar underground 
repository is expected to hold some 
70,000 metric tons of highly radioactive 
wastes that will not decay to safe levels 
for at least 10,000 years. Most of the 
wastes will come from civilian nuclear 
power plants, although the government 
also hopes to bury 10,000 metric tons 
of atomic weapons wastes at the site. 
When the facility is ready for use in 
1998, there are expected to already be 
some 43,000 metric tons of accumulated 
wastes. (There is already some 10,000 
metric tons of wastes, most of it in tem- 
porary storage at nuclear reactor 
sites.) 

The first permanent nuclear waste 



The Cathedral Forest Action 
Group and Oregon Earth First! 
replanted the Waxmyrtle Road on 
the Siuslaw National Forest in 
Oregon in December to stop ORV 
use of the beach near the Siltcoos 
River estuary. The beach in 
question is critical nesting 
habitat For several shorebirds. 
Oregon environmental groups 
have been trying to close the 
area to ORVs for years. Photo 
courtesty of The Siuslaw News. 


facility is only the beginning. The 
Energy Department is already study- 
ing granite formations in 17 states for 
a site for a second permanent under- 
ground burial facility to be built after 
the turn of the century. According to 
Energy Secretary Donald P. Hodel, a 
second site will be necessary even if no 
more nuclear plants are ever ordered. 
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EMPLOYMENT TYRANNY 


By Ric Bailey 

One of the primary reasons for the 
pro-consumption/development policies 
of the US Forest Service can be re- 
vealed in an up-close look at the back- 
grounds of the people who run the 
agency. The Regional Foresters, Forest 
Supervisors, District Rangers, and the 
head axe-men in the Chiefs office in 
Washington, DC, are the offspring of 
industrial forestry. The agency is oper- 
ated by timber beasts. I am aware of 
no Forest or Ranger District within the 
National Forest System where the pos- 
ition of district management authority 
is delegated to a Wildlife Biologist, Rec- 
reation Specialist, or any individual 
with other than a Timber Management 
or Grazing background. 

This has caused a basic anti-conser- 
vation doctrine, which has, for the last 
12 years or so, been filtering down into 
the non-management echelons of the 
agency. Under the Reagan Administra- 
tion, it has taken on a conspiratorial 
complexion as the Forest Service has 
abandoned discretion in their efforts to 
eradicate environmentally sympathetic 
employees from the agency. 

Two years ago, I was involved in a 
conflict which typifies the political 
wheedling and power games that often 
take place behind the scenes: Those les- 
ser struggles, seldom exposed, that are 
within the Forest Service between en- 
vironmentally sympathetic personnel 
and the development oriented power 
elite. 

My employment with the Forest Ser- 
vice came to an abrupt end in 1982 dur- 
ing my third season as a helitack fire- 
fighter on the Wallowa-Whitman Na- 
tional Forest in northeastern Oregon. 
Forest Service officials succeeded in 
pressuring the county district attorney 
into filing charges against me for an of- 
fense which I did not commit. (The DA 
was reportedly under fire for his failure 
to prosecute individuals possibly re- 
sponsible for thefts involving Forest 
Service property.) Four days after my 
arrest, my employment was termi- 
nated. 

Later that year, I went to trial and 
won an innocent verdict after a speedy 
jury deliberation. Three of my im- 
mediate supervisors, including the zone 
Fire Management Officer, testified on 


my behalf. A week after the trial, the 
Forest Supervisor’s office issued a let- 
ter to all department heads (indirectly) 
condemning the actions of those who 
spoke for me. 

All of my attempts to clear my re- 
cord, and get my job back through ad- 
ministrative channels (a paper trail 
which leads all the way to the Assistant 
Secretary' of Agriculture in 
Washington, DC) proved fruitless. 
Even though a court of law found that 
I did not commit a crime, the Forest 
Service, assuming the role of judge, 
jury and executioner, steadfastly in- 
sisted that I was guilty of the same 
crime, despite obvious evidence to the 
contrary, and justified my termination 
on those grounds. 

Since being stymied by the totalita- 
rian maneuvers of the Forest Service, 
I have contacted four different attor- 
neys, all of whom declined to represent 
me in a civil case against the Forest 
Service for my wrongful termination 
because of the lack of a clear statute 
defining the rights of seasonal and tem- 
porary employees. 

A year after my termination, I was 
hired by the Tongass National Forest 
in Alaska. During a request by the Ton- 
gass to the Wallowa-Whitman for my 
government driver’s license, Wallowa- 
Whitman Personnel Manager Paula 
Bowling informed them of my involve- 
ment in protests against the Bald 
Mountain logging road. The Tongass 
canned me after three days of work. 

I had been railroaded out of both jobs 
because of my environmental activism. 
In the circles of the Wallowa-Whitman, 
my activism in pursuit of more pro- 
tected wilderness and decreased 
timber harvest was well known. But my 
volunteer environmental work was in 
no way related to, nor constituted any 
conflict of interest with either of my 
Forest Service jobs. It is indeed in- 
teresting that the Forest Service feels 
so threatened by environmentalist em- 
ployees. An agency supposedly repre- 
senting the public interest should have 
nothing to hide from any facet of the 
public. 

Even though the disrespect for my 
rights to employment and my personal 
freedom are obvious, I have no legal 
recourse whatsoever, because I was a 
seasonal employee. “Temporary and 
seasonal employees have no rights.” 


Those are the words I have heard since 
my ordeal began. Unfortunately, it’s 
true. Since no written law spells out 
specific respects and courtesies that 
should be afforded to seasonal employ- 
ees, Bowling and other Forest Service 
personnel managers, at the command 
of the Forest Supervisors and District 
Rangers, have proceeded as though 
they have a right, even a responsibility, 
to abuse these employees — particu- 
larly those who are environmentalists. 

Their targets are not limited to out- 
spoken rabblerousers or alleged radi- 
cals, but seem to include anyone who 
has had any involvement in environ- 
mental affairs. Quite recently, a moder- 
ate activist who is greatly respected for 
his soft-spoken personal demeanor and 
energetic enthusiasm in undertaking 
his Forest Service job as a wilderness 
guard, had his job threatened, at which 
time his supervisor alluded to the unde- 
sirability of his environmental ac- 
tivism. 

Most often, the standard line Forest 
Service employees receive is: “What 
you do on your own time is your own 
business.” But after recent incidents in 
which obvious discrimination has re- 
placed the seeming coincidental nature 
of “selective hiring,” I would advise 
other activist Forest Service employees 
not to believe a word of it. Either keep 
your activism locked securely away in 
the closet, or prepare to beat a quick 
path to the employment office. 

The Forest Service did not adhere to 
those “respect for personal freedoms” 
claims in 1979 when several employees’ 
jobs were threatened unless they can- 
celled their plans to testify in support 
of wilderness designations at Senate 
hearings in Oregon. The threat, issued 
at the Forest level, was rebuked by the 
Regional office. However, three of the 
employees who did testify were not re- 
hired the following season. 

The no-rehire option is the tradi- 
tional tool the Forest Service uses to 
rid itself of unwanted seasonal employ- 
ees. Through casual conversations and 
informal surveys, I estimate that close 
to 50 environmentalists throughout 
Oregon and Washington have been de- 
nied rehire by the Forest Service within 
the last three years with no explanation 
given. Some of these blacklistings have 
come after many years of service by em- 
ployees who have in turn been replaced 


by less qualified individuals. 

The primary method used for dismis- 
sing seasonal employees during their 
tour of duty is the “falsification of em- 
ployment application” option. This is a 
sure-fire method for dismissing almost 
any seasonal. Under current Forest 
Service regulations, even a typographic 
error or misspelling could be deemed 
a falsification and cause for dismissal. 

Simply stated, the livelihood of the 
seasonal Forest Service employee is lit- 
erally at the mercy of the politically- 
motivated, development-oriented land 
managers. 

Because so many of us have been 
kicked in the head, there are plenty of 
reasons to attempt to reverse this 
trend. An effort is being made to unite 
environmentalists who have been dis- 
criminated against by the Forest Ser- 
vice and other Federal land managing 
agencies. Possible pursuit of remedies 
currently involves three major actions: 
(1) Formal testimony before Congres- 
sional oversight hearings examining 
Forest Service practices. (2) A class ac- 
tion lawsuit charging discrimination. (3) 
Legislation giving temporary or sea- 
sonal government employees reasona- 
ble rights to maintain that employ- 
ment. 

Environmental activists who feel 
they have been discriminated against 
by the Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, or National Park Service, and who 
wish to pursue recourse, should corres- 
pond with me at PO Box 605, 
Joseph, Oregon 97846. Include some 
specifics of your dilemma: Explanation 
(if any) given by your employer for your 
termination, or their failure to rehire 
you; relative experience of the person 
who replaced you; some background on 
your environmental activism. 

Together we can instigate actions 
which will lead to the cleansing of agen- 
cies which are mandated to maintain 
neutrality, and to engage in fair employ- 
.ment practices. 


Ric Bailey now works as a long-haul 
trucker out of his home near the Eagle 
Cap Wilderness in northeastern Ore- 
gon. He is the eastern Oregon contact 
for Earth First!. 


WILL TROUT SAVE MONO LAKE? 


By Ilene Mandelbaum 

Perhaps no other group illustrates 
the necessity of tenacity in defending 
natural diversity so well as the Mono 
Lake Committee. For years this heroic 
and dedicated group has struggled 
against the giant Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Pmver ( see the movie 
Chinatown to understand the punch of 
the LADWP) to preserve beautiful 
Mono Lake from the never ending thirst 
of Los Angeles. Here is a repoit on re- 
cent good news. 

WILL WILD TROUT SAVE MONO 
LAKE? 

The bountiful snowfalls in the 
Eastern Sierra Nevada in recent years 
have provided more water than the 
Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power could physically divert 
from the Mono Basin into the Los 
Angeles aqueduct. Mono Lake’s re- 
vitalized tributary streams raised the 
lake level 8 feet from its perilous low 
level in 1982. Brine shrimp responded 
last spring in record high numbers. 
But Los Angeles resumed diversions 
in April 1984, and the reprieve for the 
lake may be short lived. 

An unexpected result of nature’s 
generosity, however, may prove to be 
the lakes’s greatest hope. The abun- 
dant runoff actually spilled water 
over the Grant Lake dam, washing a 
few trout into lower Rush Creek. This 


10 mile section of Mono’s largest 
tributary, de-watered most years 
since 1940, is now teeming with 30,000 
to 50,000 spawning and healthy 
Brown and Rainbow Trout. 

Local fishermen were delighted to 
discover the restoration of a wild 
trout fishery that in pre-diversion 
days rivaled any in the country. Wild 
trout are a particularly significant 
find because, unlike hatchery fish, 
they are free of “whirling disease” 
which plagues Eastern Sierra hatch- 
eries, lakes and streams. When the 
DWP tried to divert Rush Creek this 
fall, it found itself faced with a law- 
suit by the Mammoth Flyrodders and 
California Trout, Inc. 

FISH WIN WATER FOR MONO 
LAKE 

On November 20th, a Superior Court 
Judge issued a temporary restraining 
order to prevent the DWP from cutting 
flows below 19 cubic feet per second in 
lower Rush Creek. This marks the first 
time in history that a court has ordered 
the DWP to reduce its Mono Basin di- 
versions. The fishermen’s lawsuit al- 
leges that the State Fish and Game 
Code protects fisheries that exist below 
dams. They also argue that under the 
California Environmental Quality Act, 
the DWP must prepare an environmen- 
tal assessment of the impacts of its 
stream diversions. 


The Mono Lake Committee and Na- 
tional Audubon Society will be filing an 
amicus brief on Rush Creek’s behalf be- 
fore the case comes to trial sometime 
in March. Our lawyers will undoubtedly 
argue that unrestricted diversions vio- 
late the public trust values at Rush 
Creek. 

MONO LAKE LAWSUIT AD- 
VANCES 

The California Supreme Court, in a 
landmark decision, recognized in Feb- 
ruary 1983 the public trust values at 
Mono Lake and reaffirmed the duty of 
the State to protect “the people’s com- 
mon heritage of streams, lakes, marsh- 
lands and tidelands.” The Supreme 
Court mandated that a lower court, 
through an evidentiary trial, find a 
“better balance” between the DWP’s 
water gathering activities and the pub- 
lic interest in preserving Mono Lake. 
The five year old lawsuit was finally re- 
turned to State Superior Court in 
November 1984, removing the last ob- 
stacle to trial. The Mono Lake Commit- 
tee and the National Audubon Society 
expect to be vigorously pressing their 
case this spring — perhaps simultane- 
ously with the Rush Creek action. 

BENEFITS OF VICTORY ON 
RUSH CREEK 

Rush Creek’s defenders have a strong 
case and may be angling for water in 


Lee Vining Creek as well. A victory 
would certainly help Mono Lake. 
Minimum annual flows to maintain 
healthy fisheries in Rush and Lee Vin- 
ing Creeks would contribute about half 
the amount of water needed to stabilize 
the lake at its present elevation of 6,380 
feet. 

As fishing enthusiasts rally to the 
support of Mono Basin streams, the re- 
sults will not only benefit Mono Lake. 
A successful legal defense of Rush 
Creek’s instream values could have 
broad implications for the protection of 
beleagured rivers and streams through- 
out the state. 

New alliances are being shaped, as 
Californians who vacation in the scenic 
Eastern Sierra unite with local resi- 
dents in recognizing the importance of 
conserving the finite water resources 
in the arid Great Basin. The Mono 
Basin has already lost 60% of its ripa- 
rian habitat; some 90% has been lost 
statewide. Perhaps this alarming trend 
can be reversed. 

Ilene Mandelbaum manages the 
Mono Lake Committee’s office in Lee 
Vining. For further information con- 
tact the Mono Lake Committee, POB 
29, Lee Vining, CA 93541 (619)647-6386; 
or 1355 Westwood Blvd, Suite 6, Los 
Angeles, CA 90021, (213)477-8229. 
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MINING THREATENS NATIONAL PARKS 



Denaii National Park. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


By Bill Gibson 

June 1983. I was a carpenter in the 
mining settlement of Kantishna north 
of Wonder Lake in Denali National 
Park, Alaska. What I saw in the Kan- 
tishna Hills was amazing . . . areas 
three times the size of a football field 
lay in a gravel wasteland. Many of these 
areas had remained totally unvege- 
tated for over 80 years. Within the week 
of my arrival, a whole tent city was con- 
structed, which included helicopters, 
computers, and jacuzzis. The vinyl city 
was to house hundreds of geologists 
and mineral consultants. They were 
there to determine if the gold contained 
in the Kantishna Hills was worth ex- 
tracting. After ten million dollars of tax 
money was spent, these men had de- 
cided to mine a National Park. 

The Kantishna Hills have been mined 
for years, although they are now part 
of Denali National Park (see Earth 
First! Yule 1984). The Park Service not 
only wishes to continue gold mining but 
to increase the number of valid claims 
in the area by allowing individuals to 
stake new claims under the general 
mining law of 1872 which, ironically, 
conflicts with the [No] Mining in Parks 
Act of 1976. 

Is the National Park Service assum- 
ing the role of mineral management in- 
stead of preservation? It is not only in 
Denali where mining is taking place in 
units of the National Park System. Con- 
sider the following: 

* Oil and gas deposits are being ex- 
tracted at Big Cypress National Pre- 
serve (Florida), Padre Island National 
Seashore (Texas), and Big Thicket Na- 
tional Preserve (Texas). 

* Talc and borate deposits are being 
mined within Death Valley National 
Monument (California and Nevada). 

* Uranium and oil & gas exploration 
is occurring at Lake Mead (Arizona and 


Nevada) and Glen Canyon (Utah) Na- 
tional Recreation Areas. 

* Hundreds of valid mining claims 
exist in Glacier Bay National Park 
(Alaska), Crater Lake National Park 
(Oregon), Coronado National Memorial 
(Arizona) and Organ Pipe Cactus Na- 
tional Monument (Arizona). 

* The National Park Service is leas- 
ing gas, oil and minerals (under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920) in five Na- 
tional Recreation Areas: Lake Mead 
(Arizona and Nevada), Lake Chelan 
(Washington), Glen Canyon (Utah), 
Ross Lake (Washington) and Whis- 
keytown-Shasta-Trinity (California). 

The National Park Service is becom- 
ing a multiple use agency. Did you 
know this? A quote from a recent NPS 
Minerals Division publication states the 
irony and reality of their efforts: 


In the three years prior to Sep- 
tember, 1981, 32 mining operations have 
been approved throughout the National 
Park System, and approximately 20 oil 
and gas extraction projects have been 
approved. Requests for many more 
such operations are anticipated for the 
years to come. Several examples at 
Death Valley National Monument and 
Padre Island National Seashore have 
indicated that conflicts between re- 
source preservation and mineral ex- 
traction can be resolved. . . . (I)n some 
instances, the goals of preservation, 
public enjoyment and minerals de- 
velopment can occur in a compatible 
manner. The real task lies in ascertain- 
ing where it is and where it is not com- 
patible. 

The crux of this problem is not that 
mines exist in Park units, but rather 


that the Park Service feels an obliga- 
tion to expand its mining activities. 
Kantishna is an exceptional outrage be- 
cause it is only 30 miles from the Denali 
massif, encompasses critical wildlife 
habitat, and because the government 
is spending millions to study it for min- 
ing purposes! Normally a mineral cor- 
poration is required to fund EIS or EA 
studies before any mining occurs. Fur- 
thermore, the Kantishna Hill/Dunkle 
Mine Final EIS does not even mention 
mine reclamation (as required by 
NEPA) because Arctic tundra cannot 
be restored. 

Why do we allow miners to destroy 
our National Parks? Who is benefiting 
from mining in the Parks? 

WHAT TO DO 

* The Kantishna Hills/Dunkle Mine 
FEIS will be up for Congressional de- 
cision soon. Write your Senators (US 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510) and 
Congressperson (House of Represen- 
tatives, Washington, DC 20515) and 
tell them that you oppose any mining 
in National Park System units. Urge 
them to support legislation outlawing 
all mining in Park units and specifi- 
cally in Denali National Park. 

* The outdated Mining Law of 1872 
is the key weapon miners use to gain 
access to all public lands. Urge your 
members of Congress to work for its 
repeal and replacement with a min- 
eral leasing system that includes roy- 
alty payments to the government and 
stringent environmental protection 
provisions. 

* For more information on what the 
National Park Service is doing to 
allow mining (and to protest this out- 
rage), contact: 

Thomas W. Lucke 
Chief, Water Resources 
National Park Service 
Federal Building, Room 335 
301 S. Howes 


RUNNING OVER THE FLORIDAPANTHER 


Ft. Collins, CO 80525 
(303)221-5341 



By Leon Czolgosz 

The Florida panther is threatened on 
several fronts by development in its 
ever-shrinking habitat. 

One threat is the upgrading of 
Florida Route 84 (the so-called “Al- 
ligator Alley,” a major east- west high- 
way which traverses part of the Big 
Cypress National Preserve) into a 
superhighway (1-75). This will increase 
traffic and promote growth in an al- 
ready overpopulated area. Vehicular 
traffic is already a major threat to the 
panther — of 17 panthers known to be 
killed since 1972, eight have fallen vic- 
tim to automobiles. When one takes 
into account that the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission esti- 
mates the state’s total panther popula- 
tion at only 20 to 30, the impact of ve- 
hicular traffic can be seen as anything 
but trivial. 

The state Department of Transporta- 
tion has just taken some measures in 
an effort to reduce the number of pan- 
thers killed on highways. The state has 
lowered the nighttime speed limit on 
“Alligator Alley” and two other routes 
from 55 mph to 45 mph. The other two 
routes are U.S. 41 (the Tamiami Trail) 


and state route 29. 

However, traffic fatalities are only 
part of the problem facing the panther. 
Other problems include habitat de- 
struction and hunting pressures on the 
Big Cypress deer herd, a major food 
source for the panther. The Florida 
Panther Technical Advisory Council ap- 
pointed by the Governor to study the 
panther has concluded that malnutri- 
tion poses the greatest immediate 
threat to the cat. Despite conclusive 
evidence that the deer herd in the Big 
Cypress National Preserve is suppres- 
sed below its natural numbers, hunting 
pressure continues. Not only is hunting 
removing the panthers’ food supply, but 
hunting is accompanied by a massive 
influx of off-road-vehicles, which bring 
destruction in their path and place ad- 
ditional stress on the panther by bring- 
ing people to remote areas of the pre- 
serve where they otherwise would be 
unable to go. 

In an attempt to protect panther 
habitat, the state is recommending a 
multi-million dollar proposal to pur- 
chase more than 165,000 acres of land 
along 1-75 to create' a buffer zone be- 
tween ‘the Everglades National Park 
and the Interstate. The state also hopes 


to limit access roads off 1-75, but is run- 
ning into opposition from hunters who 
want access to their historical “killing 
grounds.” 

Another proposal is to construct 
forty 200’ long bridges along the In- 
terstate to allow panthers and other 
wildlife safe passage underneath the 
highway. This would cost some $27.1 
million, and in the present era of so- 
called fiscal conservatism (in which so- 
cially or environmentally redeeming 
projects get axed while military and 
corporate boondoggles go on apace) the 
proposal’s future is uncertain. 

Please write to Transportation Sec- 
retary Dole and Florida Governor 
Graham and demand that every effort 
possible be made to mitigate the impact 
of 1-75 on the panther and Florida’s 
other wildlife. Also let the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion know your thoughts about hunting 
in the Big Cypress National Preserve 
(with a copy to Governor Graham). 

Ms. Elizabeth Dole 
TYansportation Department 
jOO Seventh St., S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20590 


Governor Bob Graham 
' Office of the Governor 
The Capitol 
Tallahassee, FI 32301 

Robert Brantly, Exec. Director 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission 
620 S. Meridian St. 
Tallahassee, FI. 32301 

As if this were not enough, Ford 
Motor Company is in the process of 
building an automobile test track in the 
general area of the Big Cypress Na- 
tional Preserve and the Fakahatchee 
Strand. Despite documented panther 
activity on the site and substantial evi- 
dence that development would ad- 
versely affect the panther, Ford went 
ahead with the project. We must send 
a clear message to Ford that species 
survival is more important than corpo- 
rate profits. 

Voice your opposition to the test 
track to the Ford Motor Company in 
Michigan and your local Ford dealer. 

Donald E. Petersen, President 
Ford Motor Company 
The American Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 4.8121 


The E verglades. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


KLAMATH FALLS 


DAMNS KLAMATH 


By Dennis Shaughnessy 

The city government of Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, has unanimously 
adopted a plan calling for a dam on the 
Klamath River and a ski development 
on a nearby mountain. The dam would 
be at Salt Caves, 27 miles to the south- 
west, and the ski development would 
be on Pelican Butte, 31 miles to the 
northwest of Klamath Falls. 

The Salt Caves dam project would be 
disastrous for an 11-mile scenic stretch 
of the Klamath River. It is opposed by 
the Klamath Indian Tribal Council, as 
well as by environmentalists, 
sportspeople, and a group called Save 
Our Hamath River. This last group 
placed a referendum on the dam issue 
on the November, 1984, election ballot. 

| Unfortunately, the anti-dam measure 


failed to gain approval by a narrow mar- 
gin, and four candidates for city office 
who were opposed to the project lost 
to incumbents. 

In the spring of 1984 voters rejected 
city funding of a dam study, but propo- 
nents have since been able to come up 
with other funding methods. 
Trendwest Development Corporation, 
a subsidiary of Jeld-Wen Lumber Com- 
pany, has offered to fund the study for 
up to $2.5 million, and has signed a con- 
tract with the city. In return, 
Trendwest will receive free fire protec- 
tion for their housing project, and 12% 
of profits from electricity generated by 
the dam until expiration of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission 
(FERC) license. City application to 
FERC for a license to construct the 
dam is due early this year, and FERC 
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CANADA & ALASKA GUN WOLVES FROM AIR 


By Leon Czolgosz 

Large-scale aerial wolf hunts are un- 
derway in both Alaska and British Co- 
lumbia. In both localities the slaughter 
is being carried out by state/provincial 
fish and game officials. In both 
localities the justification is the same: 
the wolves are being killed because 
they are seen as a limiting factor on 
the numbers of certain “big game” 
species. By killing wolves, the game of- 
ficials hope to increase herds of moose, 
caribou, elk and other species favored 
by sport hunters. 

Aerial wolf hunting is nothing new. 
Some 1,332 wolves were killed in 
Alaska between 1976 and last 
November, when a court challenge by 
the Alaska Wildlife Alliance temporar- 
ily halted the hunts. The issue was 
turned over to the state Game Board, 
a seven-member body appointed by the 
governor. Last September, the board 
voted to resume the hunts in two man- 
agement areas near Fairbanks. Under 
the new program, about 300 wolves will 
be killed in the next few years, and up 
to 80% of the wolf population will be 
killed in some areas. (The entire wolf 
population of Alaska is estimated at 
5000 animals.) 

The explicit purpose of the wolf kill- 
ing in Alaska is to increase the moose 
population. Critics say that the Game 
Board is ignoring their own research, 
and that there is no evidence that 
wolves are responsible for low numbers 
of moose. On the contrary, by killing 
primarily the unfit, the wolves are pro- 
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viding a valuable genetic service for the 
moose, whereas human hunters, by 
concentrating on trophy animals, do the 
opposite. 

The Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game, which is the agency doing the 
actual killing, has said the following 
about its general policy on wolves: 

“The Department recognizes that re- 
sponsible wolf management must be 
based on scientific knowledge . . . the 
Department recognizes recreational 
hunting and trapping as beneficial 
uses of wolves in most of the state . . 

. whenever substantial conflicts arise 
between humans and wolves over the 
use of prey, the wolf population will be 
managed to minimize such conflicts.” 

A particularly sleazy aspect of the 
situation is that the ADFG has been 
using radio collars on the wolves, then 
tracking them back to their families in 
order to wipe them out more efficiently. 
Dick Bishop, the state wildlife super- 
visor in Fairbanks who is in charge of 
the wolf hunt, was quoted in AP regard- 
ing the use of radio transmitters: 
“We’ve put radios on wolves for a vari- 
ety of purposes ... to keep track of 
packs, to determine pack densities, 
food habits, population numbers.” He 
said that collaring the wolves in the con- 
trol program also yields valuable re- 
search data. “Whether or not it’s re- 
lated to the removal of wolves from an 
area, we’re still accumulating informa- 
tion.” 

The Defenders of Wildlife notified the 
Federal Communications Commission 
of the radio collar use. The FCC stated 
that use of transmitters in this manner 
violated the broadcast license that it 
had issued to the ADFG, and notified 
the state that it must cease such oper- 
ations until further notice. However, 
Alaska state game officials say that the 
order will only hamper the aerial wolf 
hunt, not stop it. 

For up-to-date information on the 
wolf hunts in Alaska, contact: 

Alaska Wildlife Alliance 
P.O. Box 6953 
Anchorage, AK 99501 
(907)277-0897 

Or register your protest with state 
officials: 

Governor William Sheffield 
Pouch A 

Juneau, AK 99811 



The situation in British Columbia is 
analogous to that in Alaska. The provin- 
cial Ministry of Environment is con- 
ducting a massive wolf extermination 
program using Fish and Wildlife staff 
in helicopters to wipe out entire wolf 
populations in selected areas of north- 
eastern B.C. The program is particu- 
larly odious in that it is expressly de- 
signed to benefit a few guides and out- 
fitters who want the wolf eliminated as 
pait of a larger plan to create large 
“game ranches” tailored for wealthy 
foreign trophy hunters. The scheme in- 
volves the introduction of bighorn 
sheep and elk, which are to be flown 
in from Alberta. The elimination of the 
wolves is expected to create an un- 
naturally laige population of game ani- 
mals, and will make them easier to 
hunt, as predation tends to keep them 
at higher altitudes. 

The land on which the wolves are 
being shot is leased by only 31 regis- 
tered guides and outfitters. The wolf 
eradication program was initiated with 
a $200,000 grant from a private hunting 
organization, the North American Wild 
Sheep Foundation, one of whose mem- 
bers happens to be Environmental 
Minister Anthony Brummet. However, 
the remainder of the money is coming 
from provincial taxpayers. It is esti- 
mated that about $2,000 is being spent 
for each wolf killed under the program. 

The wolf kill program has been de- 


nounced by the Federal Department of 
the Environment as “unscientific and 
dangerous.” It is also opposed by a 
number of' other organizations, includ- 
ing the Canadian Society of Zoologists, 
the World Wildlife Fund, the Siexra 
Club, the B.C. Association for the Pro- 
tection of Fui'-Bearing Animals and by 
Pi'oject Wolf. 

Pi'oject Wolf is a coalition of conserva- 
tion and animal protection organiza- 
tions organized for the expi-ess purpose 
of opposing the B.C. wolf kill. Pi'oject 
Wolf has investigated and exposed the 
connection between the wolf hunt and 
political patronage to financial con- 
tributors among those who seek to be- 
nefit from the extermination of the 
wolves. Project Wolf has collected rnoi-e 
than 30,000 signatures on anti-wolf 
hunt petitions, and is presently produc- 
ing pro- wolf TV commercials and a book 
on the wolf. They have also physically 
disrupted the wolf hunters in the field 
and are committed to continuing this 
policy if need be. 

For more information on how you can 
help stop the wolf hunt in B.C., contact: 

Project Wolf 
214-1650 Duranleau St. 
Granville Island 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Canada V6H 3S4 
(604)688-7325 


could grant the license as early as 1987. 
In the meantime, various governmental 
bodies will be holding public hearings. 

In a related development, the city 
government has revealed a plan to fund 
a downhill ski development on un- 
spoiled Pelican Butte with profits from 
the dam. The butte is on national forest 
land, and was a roadless area under 
RARE II. However, attempts to give 
Pelican Butte wilderness designation 
during the recent state wilderness bill 
failed when the area was traded off to 
gain protection for other areas by legis- 
lators and lobbyists. (An effort to pro- 
tect the Salt Caves stretch of the 
Klamath as an Oregon Scenic River 
failed in a similar fashion.) 

Unemployment in this lumbering 
area is over 10% and the dam and ski 
development are seen by many as offer- 
ing economic progress. The Klamath 
County Chamber of Commerce has en- 
dorsed both the Salt Caves Dam and 
the ski resort. The city government has 
proposed property tax relief with dam 
revenues. 

During the referendum, those in 
favor of the dam outspent the opposi- 
tion by a margin of about five to one. 
The Save Our Klamath River group 
spent a total of $4510, of which $3760 
went for legal fees to defend the referen- 
dum’s right to be on the ballot in the 
first place. The fight against the dam 
is not over yet. Anyone interested in 
helping should contact: 

Don Zupan 

Save Our Klamath River 
P.O. Box 1956 
Klamath Falls, OR 97601 

Dennis Shaughnessy is a former res- 
ident of Klamath Falls who now lives 
in Portland. 


MARCH OF THE 

By Rick Davis 

Japanese politicians and indus- 
trialists have gone bananas over build- 
ing aii'ports lately. Among recent pro- 
jects of this sort have been the planned 
expansion of Narita, a new interna- 
tional airport to be built in the Seto 
Inland Sea, and lastly, a needless new 
airport to be built over a magnificent 
coral reef on Ishigaki Island in 
Okinawa. 

This last case is especially scandal- 
ous. The coral reef at Shiraho on 
Ishigaki Island is one of the few remain- 
ing healthy reefs in Okinawa (the rest 
have all been destroyed by “develop- 
ment”). The reef is a mainstay in the 
lives of the approximately 2,000 people 
of Shiraho village, since it not only pro- 
vides a rich source of food but also acts 
as a natural barrier against typhoons. 
It is also astoundingly beautiful. Since 
construction of the airport will totally 
destroy one of the last remaining 
healthy coral reefs in the region, rob 
the fishermen of their livelihood, cause 
extensive erosion, destroy habitats and 
take away the natural defense against 
typhoons, why must it be built? 

The answer is: because of money and 
guns. The national government is fund- 
ing the entire project; the Finance 
Ministry having approved the 2.5 billion 
yen appropriation in November, 1981, 
with suspicious rapidity. The project is 
very attractive to the politicians and 
construction companies who will pocket 
this money. One of the principal argu- 
ments for the new airport is that its 
size (it will occupy 130 hectares in area 
and have a runway 2.5 km. long) will 
accommodate jumbo jets which are 


AIRPORTHEADS 

necessary to handle the growing vol- 
ume of tourists and transport agricul- 
tural and marine products to market. 
However, tourism on Okinawa has al- 
ready leveled off, and most marine 
products are consumed locally. Instead 
of benefiting locals, the project will 
further what amounts to a colonial 
economic system on Okinawa, a system 
in which mainland capital “develops” 
the islands (mainly for the tourists), 
while reaping profits at the expense of 
the natural environment, which if left 
alone would support the local inhabit- 
ants. 

As for the military connection, 
Okinawa is the southernmost extent of 
Japan’s territory, and both the 
Japanese Self Defense Forces and the 
U.S. military have been hankering after 
a large airstrip to help accomplish the 
“Ron and Yasu” program to militarize 
the Pacific. 

The airport is an idiotic and danger- 
ous idea which must be stopped. 
Shiraho residents have already tried, 
with three of their number having been 
arrested, one of whom was allegedly 
badly beaten by the police. Ishigaki 
City and Okinawa Prefecture will soon 
continue — by force — their survey of 
the proposed site. The mayor of 
Ishigaki, Uchihara Eiro, happens to be 
among the proponents of the airport. 

The Environment Agency and the 
Ministry of Construction still must give 
permission to begin the landfill opera- 
tion. Once permission is given, it may 
become impossible to stop the project. 

Now is the time to raise international 
public opinion. Last April the Cousteau 
Society conducted a three-day survey 


of the area, and in their report strongly 
opposed plans for constructing the air- 
port. For more information, contact: 

Friends of the Earth 
151 Tokyo-to, Shibuya-ku 
Yoyogi, 1-51-8 
Chikyu no Tomo 
Tokyo, Japan 

Or write to: 

Women for the Protection of the Sea 
606 Kyoto-shi, Sakyo-ku 
Iwakura, Hase-cho, 647 
Hase Danchi, 2-405 
Umi to Onnatachi no Kai 
Kyoto, Japan 

Or protest by writing to Mayor 
Uchihara: 

907 Okinawa-ken, Ishigaki-shi 
Aza-ishigaki, 134 
Uchihara Eiro, Mayor 
Ishigaki, Japan 

Or to the director of the Okinawa 
Development Agency: 

100 Tokyo-to, Chiyoda-ku 
Nagata-cho, 1-6-1 
Okinawa Kaihatsu-cho 
Komoto Toshio, Director 
Tokyo, Japan 

Or write to Ms. Ishimoto, director 
of the Environment Agency: 

100 Tokyo-to, Chiyoda-ku 
Kasumigaseki, 3-1 
Kankyo-cho 

Ishimoto Shigeru, Director 
Tokyo, Japan 

An airmail stamp to Japan costs only 
40 cents. 

Rick Davis is the Japan contact for 
Earth First! 
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by Leon Czolgosz 


U. S. HAS BACKPACK NUKES IN 
ARSENAL 

Washington, D. C. — A top research 
analyst says that U. S. special opera- 
tions forces have been trained to carry 
lightweight nuclear bombs and place 
them behind enemy lines in the event 
of a war in Europe. According to Will- 
iam M. Arkin, director of the Arms 
Race and Nuclear Weapons Research 
Project ' at the Institute for Policy 
Studies, the existence of the light- 
weight bombs, called “Special Atomic 
Demolition Munitions,” has been 
known for years. “We’ve known for 
some time that the United States had 
two small atomic munitions in its arse- 
nal — a larger one dubbed the medium 
and one called the special that can be 
carried by one man,” Arkin said. “But 
we were never sure why there were two 
kinds. More recently, it has become 
clear that the special is solely for the 
use of commandos and that it’s going 
to remain in our European stockpile.” 

The existence of the Special Atomic 
Demolition Munition was spotlighted 
last January, when Arkin and two co- 
authors published a new compendium 
of U. S. nuclear forces. The weapons 
became the subject of renewed scrutiny 
following a report on January 3 of this 
year by the NBC Nightly News. NBC 
said that it had learned that special op- 
erations commandos in Bad Tolz, West 
Germany, had been trained in Euro- 
pean languages, customs, sabotage and 
the use of the backpack nukes. Penta- 
gon officials, following a longstanding 
policy, refused to comment on the re- 
port. 

In October, 1983, NATO ministers 
meeting in Canada decided to retire 
1,400 old nuclear warheads from 
Europe to make way for the deploy- 
ment of cruise and Pershing missiles. 
According to Arkin, the “medium” nu- 
clear device, which must be trans- 
ported on a jeep or helicopter, was ear- 
marked for retirement, while the smal- 
ler, backpack device was to remain in 
service. 

The backpack nuke, which was first 
produced in 1963, weighs about 58 
pounds. About 300 are reportedly in the 
U. S. arsenal. It has a yield of about 
one-quarter kiloton, which while small 
by nuclear standards, is equal to 250 
tons of TNT, or 250 times the explosion 
which leveled the Marine barracks in 
Beruit. Arkin terms it “the most 
bizarre nuclear weapon in our arsenal.” 

Hmmm . . . May be just the thing 
for Glen Canyon Damn .... 


Oregon Cattle Killer Dies in Canada 

Salem, OR — A 79-year-old Medford 
man convicted of shooting 50 head of 
cattle on BLM grazing allotments in 
southern Oregon in 1982 has died a free 
man in Canada nine months after fail- 
ing to return from a furlough from the 
Oregon State Penitentiary. 

Corrections Officer Marlene Haugh- 
land said the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police had notified Oregon authorities 
that Douglas McAdam had died of nat- 
ural causes in Vancouver, BC, and had 
been buried in Canada. 

McAdam was convicted in the sum- 
mer of 1983 in Jackson and Klamath 
counties of killing the 50 cattle. On 
April 17, 1984, he failed to return to 
the state prison after a furlough. 


BOMBERS IN GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK 

Glacier National Park, MT — The 
Air Force has proposed a training route 
for its giant B-52H bombers that would 
take them right through Glacier Na- 
tional Park. The route would enter the 
park on the west side, probably near 
the Camas Creek entrance, and exit 
the park on the east near St. Mary. The 
planes involved will be flying from Of- 
fett Air Force Base in Nebraska. 

According to the Air Force, the 
flights would take place once a month. 
They are supposed to start in March, 
1985 and continue through April, 1987. 
The Air Force is writing an environ- 
mental assessment on the proposal, as 
required by NEPA. The EA is sup- 
posed to address potential impacts to 
wildlife caused by the training flights. 
The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has 
asked that the planes be allowed to fly 
no lower than 2500 feet above ground 
level in the park, and that no flights be 
allowed during grizzly denning periods 
of October 15-November 30 and April 
1-30. Although Park Superintendent 
Robert Haraden has expressed some 
concern over the proposal to the Air 
Force, they had not yet bothered to con- 
tact him as of late December. 

The EA will be filed with the Federal 
Aviation Administration, which has the 
authority to approve the proposal. 

(Editor’s note: B-52’s, also appar- 
ently from Nebraska, were reported to 
be regularly flying over the Targhee 
National Forest this summer. The 
planes, flying at extremely low al- 
titudes, frequently came within three 
miles of the southern border of Yellow- 
stone National Park.) 


U. S. Sells Out on Whaling 

Washington, D. C. — Despite Japanese 
defiance of the International Whaling 
Commission’s ban on killing sperm 
whales, which was supposed to go into 
effect this year, the administration has 
declined to enforce a 1976 law which re- 
quires the U.S. government to take ac- 
tion against countries which flaunt the 
IWC’s edicts. 

Japan announced last fall that they 
would kill 400 sperm whales in the 1984- 
85 season, and in November a four-ship 
whaling fleet put out to sea. One of the 
ships has already returned to port with 
a “harvest” of whales. Conservationists 
have presented Commerce Secretary 
Malcolm Baldridge with documented 
evidence of Japanese whale kills which 
have taken place since the IWC ban was 
supposed to go into effect. According 
to the provisions of the Packwood-Mag- 
nuson Act, the U.S. is required to take 
punitive action against Japan, and can 
do so by cutting by 50% the amount of 
fish that Japan takes from U.S. waters. 
(In 1984 Japan took some 971,000 met- 
ric tons of fish from U.S. waters.) 

Nevertheless, following two weeks of 
talks with the Japanese, the U.S. an- 
nounced that it was dropping all threats 
of punitive action in exchange for a 
Japanese agreement to end all commer- 
cial whaling by 1988. Just how commit- 
ted to end whaling the Japanese are is 
in considerable doubt. Said Shigeru 
Hasui, managing director of the Japan 
Whaling Association, “We do not intend 
to stop whaling after 1988 because 
there is no reason to do so.” 

Two other countries, Norway and the 
Soviet Union, have also indicated their 
opposition to the IWC ban. 


First Woman Named Forest 
Supervisor 

Nevada City, CA — Geraldine B. 
(Geri) Larson will succeed Robert G. 
Lancaster as Forest Supervisor of the 
Tahoe National Forest. The announce- 
ment was made by Pacific Southwest 
Regional Forester Zane G. Smith, Jr., 
who said that Larson is the first woman 
Forest Supervisor in the history of the 
Forest Service. 

Larson is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, where 
she received a B. S. in forestry (1962) 
and a M. S. in botany (1965). She has 
worked for the Forest Service for 20 
years, having served as a research 
forester with the Pacific Southwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Station 
in Berkeley and as public information 
officer and regional environmental coor- 
dinator in the regional office in San 
Francisco. Since 1978, Larsen has been 
Deputy Forest Supervisor of the Tahoe 
National Forest. 

The Tahoe National Forest comprises 
some 800,000 acres and has a workforce 
of about 400 full-time and seasonal em- 
ployees. 


ONRC Requests BLM Clearcutting 
Probe 

Medford, OR — The Oregon Natural 
Resources Council has submitted a for- 
mal request to the inspector general of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior for 
an investigation into alleged misman- 
agement of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement’s Medford District. 

ONRC Executive Director James 
Monteith requested the investigation in 
a letter to the IG in Washington, DC, 
in December. In the letter, Monteith 
claimed that BLM district employees 
are guilty of either malfeasance or in- 
competence for allowing more clear- 
cutting than prescribed in two envir- 
onmental impact statements in the 
district’s 10-year timber management 
program. 

The EIS’s for the district’s Josephine 
and Jackson-Klamath sustained yield 
units were issued in 1978 and 1979. 
They called for harvesting 9,000 acres 
by clearcutting and 110,000 by shelter- 
wood cutting, in which part of the trees 
are cut and others left to shelter young 
trees. However, when the district is- 
sued a draft supplement to those EIS’s 
last September, it showed that 20,621 
acres of clearcutting already had been 
accomplished just five years into the 
decade. The actual extent of the clear- 
cutting was discovered by a local grass- 
roots group called Headwaters. Head- 
waters filed an appeal of all timber 
sales for the upcoming year. It w r as only 
after the appeal was filed that the BLM 
issued the supplement to the EIS. 

“We can think of only two explana- 
tions for this event,” Monteith said. 
“Either the clearcuts were willfully and 
knowingly approved by the staff with 
direct disregard for the management 
plan, or the staff cannot add.” 

BLM Medford District Manager 
Hugh Shera denied that the agency was 
required by the final EIS not to exceed 
the 9,000 acres. 

It appears at this time that the IG 
has agreed to ONRC’s request for a re- 
view of the clearcutting. 

Brazilian Indians Clash With 
Petroleum Prospectors 

London — According to Survival In- 
ternational, a group w'hich concerns it- 
self with the survival of tribal peoples 
around the world, there have been re- 
cent violent clashes in the Javari Valley 
of extreme western Brazil between pe- 
troleum prospectors and a group of In- 
dians previously “uncontacted” by rep- 
resentatives of modern civilization. 


The Javari Valley is one of the most 
remote parts of the Brazil’s vast Ama- 
zon basin. It is home to an unknown 
number of “uncontacted” Indians, 
about whom little is known. The group 
in question are known to their neigh- 
bors as Korubo, a term meaning “macho 
men.” 

The history of the area has been one 
of violent penetration by non-Indians 
since the slave raids of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. However, fol- 
lowing the collapse of the boom in latex, 
the area enjoyed a temporary respite 
until the timber trade began in the 
1950’s. In the 1960’s exploration for pe- 
troleum commenced in the Javari Valley 
and has continued since. These intru- 
sions have resulted in periodic clashes, 
with killings on both sides. 

In the 1970’s the Brazilian Govern- 
ment’s National Indian Foundation 
(FUNAI) began attempts to contact 
and “pacify” the Korubo and neighbor- 
ing Indians in connection with a road- 
building scheme. On three occasions be- 
tween 1973 and 1975 FUNAI tried to 
lure Korubos to its “attraction” posts. 
On each occasion a FUNAI employee 
was killed, and the agency withdrew 
from the area when plans for the road 
were shelved. 

In 1982 plans were drawn up to 
create -an “Indian Park” in the area that 
would have protected the Indians from 
further invasions. However, constant 
policy changes by FUNAI have pre- 
vented the park’s creation and the In- 
dians’ lands remain unprotected. 

The recent oil exploration has been 
earned out by the FYench multina- 
tional, Companie General Geophysique 
(CGG), under contract to Petrobras, 
the Brazilian oil company. In past explo- 
rations, CGG has been so careless that 
in at least one occasion they were forced 
to pay major compensation to Indians 
for destruction caused by their survey 
work. 

During recent explorations in the 
Korubo area, CGG used some 300-400 
employees in geological and seismic sur- 
veys, causing considerable damage to 
habitat and even to abandoned Indian 
villages. Following several violent 
clashes, which culminated in the killing 
in September of two CGG employees 
and an unknown number of Indians, 
FUNAI officials ordered the company 
out of the area. However, the company 
has merely moved its operations into 
adjacent areas, also containing “un- 
pacified” Indians. 

The Catholic missionary organization 
CIMI and other groups have denounced 
the oil exploration and have called for 
changes in government policy which 
will bring it in line with the “Statute 
of the Indian,” which in theory officially 
acknowledges the Indians’ legal rights 
to land and to compensation in the 
event of exploitation by non-Indians. 



Nickel Mine Sabotaged 

Noumea, New Caledonia — 
Saboteurs trying to cripple this French- 
controlled South Pacific territory’s 
nickel mining industry attacked a major 
mine, wrecking trucks and equipment 
in a bid to immobilize the operation. 

The French High Commission said 
the state-owned nickel mine at Kouaoua 
was attacked and 90 percent of its 
machinery was destroyed. Extensive 
damage by saboteurs was discovered 
earlier the same week at another major 
mining complex. 

Nickel mining accounts for close to 
90 percent of the exports of New 
Caledonia, which holds about one third 
of the world’s known reserves of the 
metal. With the latest attack, the indus- 
try is at almost a complete stop. 

New Caledonia has been the scene of 
considerable unrest in recent months, 
as non-European natives, known as 
Kanaks, have begun to push for inde- 
pendence from French domination. 
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FEAR FROG EXTINCT IN 
ARIZONA 

The rare Tarahumara frog appears to 
be gone from Arizona, and its numbers 
may be in decline in Mexico as well. 

The frog, first identified in the 1930’s, 
was found in three canyons in southern 
Arizona, as well as in northeastern Son- 
ora, west central Chihuahua and north- 
ern Sinaloa in Mexico. According to 
Tucson researchers Stephen Hale and 
Jim Jarco, who have been studying the 
frog for ten years, five hundred to a 
thousand of the frogs were thriving in 
Sycamore Canyon in April of 1973. By 
April, 1975 they were gone. About the 
same number of frogs were thriving in 
two canyons in the Santa Rita Moun- 
tains in the fall of 1977. Only tadpoles 
remained in the spring of 1978. 

Hale believes he saw Arizona’s last 
live Tarahumara frog swimming in a 
pool in the Santa Ritas in the fall of 
1982. The following spring he saw what 
he believes was the same frog lying 
dead in the bottom of the pool. In 1982 
the researchers found 100 live frogs in 
a Sonoran canyon; only six were there 
two years later. 

The researchers say that the evi- 
dence tends to rule out natural causes 
, such as bacteria or a virus, for the 
frogs’ demise. They also discount wea- 
ther or climate changes, noting that the 
state’s climate has been roughly the 
same for the past 4,000 years. However, 
the researchers have noted consistently 
high levels of acid rain in recent years. 
They have also noted many dying frogs 
in Mexico undergoing seizures, which 
could be consistent with heavy metals 
poisoning. Stream tests did show high 
concentrations of arsenic, cadmium and 
mercury in many areas, but were 
judged inconclusive. Although south- 
ern Arizona and northern Mexico are 
subject to high levels of air pollution 
from copper smelters, the researchers 
are not assessing any blame at this 
time, but are awaiting further tests on 
Mexican frogs. 

Hale and Jarco have found that the 
more common Leopard frog is declining 
drastically in numbers, as well. Much 
of this decline can be attributed to loss 
of habitat and stream channelization. 
But the leopard frog is declining in un- 
touched canyons as well. 

Hale and Jarco remain “hopefully 
pessimistic” about the Tarahumara 
frog’s future in Mexico. But as they con- 
tinue their research in northeastern 
Sonora, they find more dead frogs. 

PUBLIC PLACES ENVIRONMENT 
AHEAD OF ECONOMY 

Princeton, NJ — In a recent Gallup 
Poll, 61 percent of those polled say that 
environmental protection should have 
precedence even at the risk of curbing 
economic growth. Only 28 percent 
would assign top priority to the econo- 
my. The strongest support for the en- 
vironmental position was found among 
adults 18 to 49, Westerners, the college- 
educated, and those from upper-income 
households. There is no significant dif- 
ference between the sexes in their en- 
vironmental priorities. 

Hazardous waste disposal is a chief 
concern of many, according to the poll. 
69 percent say they worry “a great 
deal” about nuclear wastes, and 64 per- 
cent say the same thing about indus- 
trial wastes. 54 percent worry about 
damage to sea life and beaches from oil 
spills, 52 percent worry about pollution 
of rivers and lakes, and 46 percent are 
concerned over air pollution. 

The findings were based on in-person 
interviews with 1,590 adults, 18 and 
older, conducted in more than 300 
localities across the nation during the 
period Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 


Freddies Won’t Authorize Killing of 
Bigfoot ' 

Washington, D.C.— In response to 
criticism of published accounts that one 
Mark Keller, a former postal employee 
and would-be hunter of “Bigfoot,” had 
publicly announced his intent to kill one 
of the creatures to “prove its exis- 
tence,” the office of Forest Service 
Chief R. Max Peterson has categori- 
cally stated it will not approve such 
actions on USFS lands. “The Forest 
Service has no intent of authorizing the 
destructive collection of a Bigfoot,” 
Peterson said. 


DECLINING GEESE 
POPULATIONS PROMPT 
ALASKA SUIT 

Juneau, AK — The Alaska Outdoor 
Council and the Alaska Conservation 
Fund have filed suit against the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, charging that 
the agency is illegally permitting the 
hunting by Eskimos of four species of 
geese said to be in decline. 

The geese are being hunted under 
the Hooper Bay Agreement. That 
agreement, between the FWS, the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game, 
the California Department of Fish and 
Game and the Association of Village 
Council Presidents of Alaska, allows 
subsistence hunting of migratory geese 
by Eskimos in the Yukon-Kuskokwim 
delta from March through September. 

Somerville said that the Hooper Bay 
Agreement is in direct violation of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act (U.S.- 
Canada), which clearly specifies that no 
hunting can occur during the spring, 
when the birds are nesting. Somerville 
was critical of “subsistence hunting” as 
presently practiced by the native vil- 
lages of Alaska: “They don’t go hunting 
with dog teams anymore; they have 
snow machines, better firearms and 
they use their vehicles to drive nesting 
geese toward hunters.” 

The four species of geese involved 
are the Cackling Canada Goose, Pacific 
White-Fronted Goose, Pacific Black 
Brant, and the Emperor Goose. Fig- 
ures show a dramatic decline in popula- 
tion on the Yukon-Kuskokwim delta, 
with the Cackling Canada Goose declin- 
ing from an estimated 376,000 in 1968 
to 26,000 in 1983, the Pacific White- 
FYonted declining from 495,000 to 
80,000 and the other two species show- 
ing somewhat less of a decline. 

Homer McCollum, assistant man- 
ager of the Tule Lake and Klamath Na- 
tional Wildlife refuges on the Califor- 
nia-Oregon border, where many of the 
geese winter, said that the decline in 
numbers has been clearly seen there, 
as well. However, he declined to blame 
the decline entirely on Eskimo hunting 
practices. “California had five million 
acres of wetlands at the tum of the cen- 
tury, and now has about 300,000,” he 
said. “There’s simply very few places 
left for those geese in the winter.” 

GRAZING FEES REDUCED YET 
AGAIN 

Washington, D.C. — Freddie chief 
R. Max Peterson has announced that 
the fees charged to graze livestock on 
national forests and grasslands will be 
reduced again this year. The fee for 
1985 will be $1.35 per animal unit 
month, down two cents from the 1984 
rate. The fees have been declining annu- 
ally since 1983, when there was a 46- 
cent reduction due to “sagging cattle 
prices and rising production costs.” An 
animal unit month is the grazing of one 
cow, horse, mule or burro, or five 
sheep, for one month. 

The fees, which apply to lands in all 
the western states, are determined by 
a formula established in the Public 
Rangelands and Improvement Act of 


Letters (cont) 

Area is in the wilderness system. Ap- 
parently AuCoin’s desire to sell out on 
the chintzy Senate bill was greater than 
his desire to see Drift Creek, the only 
significant remnant of Oregon Coast 
Range old growth Douglas fir forest, 
enmeshed with clearcuts. 

It also needs to be publicized that Au- 
Coin, the chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, voluntar- 
ily substituted financing for a 5.1 billion 
board foot cut on the National Forests, 
half a billion more than the 4.6 billion 
requested by the Forest Service. 

As for the conservationists’ push to 
reelect AuCoin, it was agreed that he 
would be far better than his Republican 
opponent, Bill Moshofsky, who is the 
former chairman of the board of Geor- 
gia Pacific timber corporation and who 
openly hates wilderness and anything 
like it. 

- Ric Bailey 
Joseph, Oregon 

Dear EF! 

I have been a supporter of Earth 
First! since I first heard about it during 
the Kalmiopsis campaign. I have been 
attending the actions in the Middle San- 
tiam. How about trading a subscription 
for a poem 

Mid-Santiam Blockade #■ 

We circled up in the morning 
On Pyramid Creek Bridge 
The Butterfly Woman led us in song 
We were 7 children and 20 full grown. 
Our spirit rose as the log trucks came 
barreling, 

Then stopped. 

There was quiet and peace and joy 
that morning 

In the Old Growth Forest 
Then the sheriffs came to move us. 
“Assist in these arrests” they or- 
dered. 

I hated them as they took my sisters 
and brothers away. 

I was afraid for my children. 

Then they left. 

“Let’s circle and see each others’ 
faces” 

The Butterfly Woman said. 

Then together we drove to the jail, 
Past the sign that read “Protect Your 
National Forests.” 

All who come here leave in tears or 
in chains 

But return, return like the Oregon 
rains. 

— Charlotte Levinson 
Eugene, Oregon 

Dear Friends 

I am about ready to throw in the 
towel. I sometimes get so discouraged 
in my conservation efforts. Please, send 
me some information regarding your or- 
ganization and its goals and strategies. 
I understand your organization is some- 
what more radical and direct in its ap- 
proaches. I do all the educating I can 
but time grows shorter and the world 
grows worse. I think I am ready for 
some new ideas in tactics. I hope you 
can help us. 

Aloha and Mahalo 

— Hawaii 



1978. 


Science helps build a new India. 

Oxen working the fields . . . the 
eternal river Ganges . . . jeweled 
elephants on parade. Today these 
symbols of ancient India exist side by 
side with a new sight — modern in- 
dustry. India has developed bold new 
plans to build its economy and bring 
the promise of a bright future to its 
more than 400,000,000 people. But 
India needs the technical knowledge 
of the western world. For example, 
working with Indian engineers and 
technicians, Union Carbide recently 
made available its vast scientific re- 
sources to help build a major chemi- 
cals and plastics plant near Bombay. 
Throughout the free world, Union 
Carbide has been actively engaged in 
building plants for the manufacture 
of chemicals, plastics, carbons, 
gases, and metals. The people of 
Union Carbide welcome the opportu- 
nity to use their knowledge and skills 
in partnership with the citizens of so 
many great countries. 

A HAND IN THINGS TO COME... 

UNION CARBIDE 

(The above text is from an advertise- 
ment in the April, 1962 issue of Na- 
tional Geographic.) 


Even Earth Firstlers dress up. 
Bride Mercy Willow and groom 
Christoph Manes with Dave 
Foreman (father ot the bride) 
and Nancy Morton (maid of 
honor) in January. 


Dear Earth First.' 

I’ve spent a good part of my life 
climbing, ridgerunning, crawling and at 
times almost dying in the mountains of 
north central Idaho and western Mon- 
tana. I’ve totally left what some people 
call civilization and have lived in the 
mountains for years now. The biggest 
trouble with really knowing and loving 
the land which I have become a part 
of, is that I have become like an animal 
in the forest. Everything that man does 
to the mountains really gets my fur up! 
Each time I see an unnecessary logging 
road going in, or a housing project put 
up near my home, I can hardly help 
but feel like bringing the old monkey- 
wrench out! 

Until last year when I joined in the 
Earth First! movement, I felt I had no 
outlet or hope for the future of this wild 
and beautiful land up here. I’ve never 
felt myself to be very religious, at least 
in the sense of organized religion, but 
I have seen the “ideals” of the majority 
of Earth First! people to be as much of 
a religion as any on Earth — and a more 
sensible one at that! Taking care of this 
land, which I see as your main objec- 
tive, is a true religion and cause which 
I’m proud and grateful to be a part of. 
I’m glad to have joined you when I did 
in this important effort, especially be- 
fore I walked off the edge of one of 
those steep Bitterroot Mountains in 
utter despair. 

- The Ridgerunner 

Lost Canyon 

Bitterroot Mountains, Montana 


Dear Earth First! 

Name Withheld, Washington, DC, 
has a good idea in his or her missive 
in the November Earth First!. 

However, I think nature, herself or 
himself, is ahead of Name Withheld. 

Ever since seeing the film, The Last 
Wave, by Australian Peter Weir, it has 
been my attitude that nature is giving 
itself an enema to cleanse humankind 
out of its system. 

I no longer see Adolph Hitler as a 
pompous fiend, but nature’s way of giv- 
ing itself a douche. Adolph, the Old 
Douche Bag! Caligula? The same. The 
terrible Vlad V of Wallachia or the 
Countess Bathori? With the discovery 
of and release of nuclear power, we are 
on the shaky edge of giving Earth the 
first Goose Supreme! The enema to end 
all high colonics. High Tech = High 
Colonic, think of it that way. (That 
would make a good bumpersticker. ) 

Name Withheld would advocate 
biological warfare. I advocate any and 
all warfare. The sooner the better. As 
Humphrey Bogart said in “Casa- 
blanca,” “get it out of its misery.” 
Meaning the world which may not be 
the same as the Earth. The worse selec- 
tivity about nuclear warfare is not that 
it kills and eliminates all life, or possi- 
bly could, but that the ones who begin 
the devastation will still exist. If we 
have the blast tomorrow, Ronald 
Reagan is not going to be one of those 
who dies, nor will his generals; the 
same with the Soviet Union. That is 
what is bad; those deserving to die 
won’t get it. Those who deserve to be 
crawling around vomiting and shitting 
blue flames are those who are responsi- 
ble for it. They’ll still be here, though, 
to start the Brave New World in their 
own images. Minus the other animals, 
except for the quarter horses they took 
underground. What care have they for 
other life? 

My own state, Florida, the 
Everglades, no longer exists; yet, with 
what delight do I revel in the thought 
of a China Syndrome on the Crystal 
River site. Some two million Yankees 
dying of radiation sickness makes we 
weep from laughter. And I laugh for 
the Panther. For the Alligator. For the 
Sapodilla and the Oleanders and 
“Florida’s Killer Trees”: the Brazilian 
Pepper and the Cajaput. 

No, Name Withheld, not biological 
warfare. All must go. And let us ad- 
monish Nature with these words as we 
adminish ourselves as part of nature — 
“DON’T DO IT AGAIN!” 

G. Warren Weissmann, PhD 

Georgia 


Happy Trails, new ley weds! 
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EARTH FIRST! DIRECTORY 


EARTH FIRST 7 JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & 
TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 235 
Ely, NV 89301 
(702) 289-8636 

LOCAL GROUP 
COORDINATION 
Marcy Willow 
Oregon Earth First! 

POB 3953 
Eugene, OR 97403 

EARTH FIRST! 
FOUNDATION 
POB 6206 

Sante Fe, NM 87501 

MIDDLE S ANTI AM 
BLOCKADE HQ 
824 SW 10th St. 

Corvallis, OR 97333 
(503) 754-9151 or 
753-8725 


GRASSROOTS EARTH FIRST! - 
AN ATTEMPTED EXPLANATION 
The grassroots structure of Earth First! is partly that of 
a movement and partly that of a specific organization. 
It ranges from active, functioning Earth First! groups 
covering an entire state or region (such as New Mexico 
EF!, Florida EF!, San Francisco Bay Area EF! or Missoula 
EF!) to more or less affiliated groups (such as the 
Southern Utah Wilderness Association, Western Colorado 
State College Whitewater Club or Appalachian Survival). 
Some of these groups put out their own newsletters or 
regular mailings, some have meetings, all do things. There 
are also a number of areas where there is not an actual 
EF! group but where there is a local contact for EF!. 
There are others that fall somewhere in between. If you 
want to become locally active with Earth First!, contact 
the person listed for your area (this listing makes no 
effort at division of actual groups and contacts). If no one 
is listed for your area, and you would like to be a local 
contact or have a local EF! group listed, please send your 
name, address and phone number to Earth First! 


Eugene — Isabel Archer 
POB 3953 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 686-4356 

Grants Pass — 

Steve Marsden 

POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
(503) 474-0259 
Portland — Melinda Lee 
Rt 3 Box 157 A 
Sherwood, OR 97140 
(503)628-2814 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Delaware River — John McFarland 

POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

Lewisburg — David Hafer 

POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717) 523-3107 


Earth First! Rainforest 
Randy Hayes 

c/o 1045 Sansome St 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415)433-7373 or 771-8012 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

612 Kyoto-shi, Fushimi-ku 
Fukakusa, Sanoyashiki-cho, 
21-1 

T^naka-kata 
Kyoto, JAPAN 
(075) 643-2090 

WESTERN SOLOMON 
ISLANDS 
Vincent Vaguni and 
Job Dudley Tausinga 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 31 Munda 
Western Solomon Islands 

ALASKA 

Juneau — R. Famell 

POB 1756 
Juneau, AK 99802 

ARIZONA Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)744-0623 

CALIFORNIA 
Areata — Bill Devall 

POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 
(707) 822-8136 

Bakersfield — Jay Skiles 

205 Universe '"A 
Bakersfield, CA 93308 
(805)327-1711 

Berkeley — Karen Pickett 

POB 83 Canyon, CA 94516 
(4 1 5)548-2220( Ecology Center) 
376-7329 H 

Cayucos — Tom Banks 
81 9th 

Cayucos, CA 93430 

Chico — Mitch Wyss 
POB 1373 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)342-3078 

Fresno — Michael Bordenave 

SAFE 

377 1 Circle Drive West 
Fresno, CA 93704 

Julian — John C. Wilburn 
POB 563 
Julian, CA 92036 

Los Angeles — Peter Bowler 

560 St Anns 

Laguna Beach, CA 92651 


Turlock - 
Don Presley 

POB 1300 
Turlock, CA 95381 
(209) 634-8741 

Ukiah - Tom Forest 

POB 204 

Calpella, CA 95418 

COLORADO 
Boulder — Richard Ling 

1020 13th *K 
Boulder, CO 80302 

OR 

Jeremy Kaplan 

2439 10th St. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303) 449-3357 

Ft. Collins - Chris Johnson 

1850 Laporte *B9 
Ft. Collins, CO 80521 
(303) 482-2382 

Golden — Forest 

16815 W. 10th Avenue 
Golden, CO 80401 
(303) 278-2097 

Gunnison — Scotty Sidner 

308 S. 12th St. 

Gunnison, CO 81230 
(303)641-2829 

Telluride - Art Good times 

Box 1008 

Telluride, CO 81435 
(303) 728-4301 

CONNECTICUT 
Nina Churchman 

Yale Divinity School 
409 Prospect Street 
New Haven, CT 06510 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Terry J. Harris 

108 North Adams Street 
Rockville, MD 20850 
(301)762-1312 

OR 

I .... 

7610 Glenolden PI 
Manassas, VA 222 1 1 
(703)361-2239 

FLORDIA 
Ronnie Hawkins 

10830 SW 85th Ct 
Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)495-9203 

HAWAII 

Kam&hine 

POB 718 

Honolulu, HI 96808 
(808) 531-0375 

IDAHO 

Boise — Paul Fritz 

Box 1772 
Boise, ID 83701 
(208) 384-9907 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Elfin Permaculture 
POB 202 

Orange, MA 10364 
(617) 544-7810 
MICHIGAN 
Jeffrey Joel 
POB 8604 

Ann Arbor, MI 48107 
(313)996-8048 

MINNESOTA 
Robert Ku hi berg 

410 1/2 S. Front #4 
Mankato, MN 56001 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 

1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 . 
(417)882-2947 

MONTANA 

Billings - Randall Gloege 

343 North Rimroad 
Billings, MT 59102 
(406) 256-0965 

Bozeman — Mike Bond 

16320 Cottonwood 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406) 763-4507 

Missoula — Barb Steele 
Rt 1 Box 44K 
St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
(406) 745-3212 

OR 

Rose Zechman 

POB 622 

Milltown, MT 59851 
(406) 258-6014 

NEBRASKA 
Jack Ellis 

2928 N 83rd *234 
Omaha, NE 68134 
(402) 571-5629 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bill Chamberlin 

RR 1, Box 225 
Alstead Center, NH 03602 
NEW JERSEY 
Stacey Washko 
91 Jones Ave 

New Brunswick, NJ 08901 

(201)249-5229 

NEW MEXICO 

Roy Durfee 

POB 40219 

Albuquerque, NM 87196 
(505) 266-0464 

OR 

Allison Brody 

707 ^A 12 th NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 
(505) 243-0427 

Santa Fe — Rue Christie 
POB 6206 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 


Or Janell Lundgren-Dolan 

22410 Old Elsinore 
Cerris, CA 92370 
(714)943-1451 

Marin County - Tim Jeffries 

22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

Monterey — Keith Vandevere 

867 Lottie Street 
Monterey, CA 93940 
(408) 646-9541 

San Diego - Linda Svendsen 

POB 2236 

Leucadia, CA 92024 
(619)436-3927 

San Francisco — Greg Dubs 

968 Page Street No. 6 
San Francisco, CA 94117 
(415) 864-3260 

Santa Barbara — Margot M. Early 
926 Camino del Sur #B 
Isla Vista, CA 93117 
(805)968-6819 

Santa Cruz — Dennis P. Davie 
c/o POB 651 
Capitola, CA 95010 
(408)425-3865 

OR 

Jean Brocklebank 

318 Rigg St 

Santa Cruz, CA 95060 

(408)426-9266 


Ketchum - CW Pomeroy 

Box 1765 

Ketchum, ID 83340 

Southeast — Rod Adams 

87 Louella 
Blackfoot, ID 83221 
(208) 785-2182 

ILLINOIS 

Earth First! Chicago 
240 Dover Circle 
Lincolnshire Woods 
Lake Forrest, IL 60045 
(312) 295-2771 

INDIANA 

Allan Sindelar & Marijean Stephenson 

3415 Stone Rd 
Marion, IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 
KANSAS 
Daniel Dancer 
Sleeping Beauty Ranch 
Oskaloosa, KS 6(5066 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 - 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MAINE 
Gary Lawless 
Box 687 

South Harpswell, ME 04079 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 

2403 West Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 


NEW YORK 

Buffalo — Alternative Press 

56 Harriman Hall 

SUNY 

Buffalo, NY 14214 
(716) 831-241 2 

Rochester — Gary Bennett 

127 Vassar 
Rochester, NY 14607 
(716)461-0797 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville — Jay Gertz 
120 High Valley 
Alexander, NC 28701 

OHIO 

Kevin Everhart 
Antioch College 
Student Mail Room 
Yellow Springs, OH 45387 

OKLAHOMA 
Forrest L. Johnson 

1402 Rebecca Lane 
Norman, OK 73069 
(405)364-3555 or 325-5513 

OREGON 

Corvallis - Cecelia Ostrow 
824 SW 10th St 
Corvallis, OR 97333 
(503)754-9151 

Eastern Oregon — Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503) 432-2165 


TENNESSEE 
Gordon M. Burgh ardt 

Department of Psychology 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37996 
(615) 974-3300 

TEXAS 

Austin — David Orr 
2610 Rio Grande 
Austin, TX 78705 

Dallas/Ft. Worth - 
Don McDowell 

2640 Patricia Ln *201 
Garland, TX 75041 

Gatlin Mitchell 

1730 6th Avenue 
Fort Worth, TX 76110 

UTAH 

Escalante — Robert Weed 

Box 348 

Escalante, UT 84726 

Salt Lake City — 

Spurs Jackson 

POB 26221 

Salt Lake City, UT 84126 
(801)355-2154 

VERMONT 

Burlington Environmental 
Alliance 

POB 9233 

South Burlington, VT 05401 

VIRGINIA 

Staunton — Alan Kinchloe 

Route 1, Box 54 A 
Millboro, VA 24460 

OR 

Robert Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703) 885-6983 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle — George Draffan 
5319 9th Ave NE 
Seattle, WA 98105 

Shelton — Mel Winge 
3000 Johns Prairie Road No. 14 
Shelton, WA 98584 

WEST VIRGINIA 
J.R. Spruce 
Box 222-A RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304)738-2212 

WISCONSIN 
Ashland — SAGE 
c/o Beth Shandies 
Northland College 
Ashland, WI 54806 
(715)682-453 ext 492 

Eagle-Eco-Runners EF! 

Tim Byers 
1109 B Fremont 
Stevens Pt, WI 54481 
(715) 344-8237 
OR Cindy Minnick 
(715) 344-7253 

Madison — Bob Kaspar 

305 North Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608) 241-9426 

Pembine — Coldfoot Creek 
Route 1 

Pembine, WI 54156 
(715) 324-6422 

Southeast — Meri Kuehn 

113 Washington St. 

Iron Ridge, WI 53035 
(414)625-3816 

WYOMING 
Jackson — 

Hiroshima Svendsen 

Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307) 733-4793 

Laramie — Ric Hoogestradt 

Box 4006 University Station 
Laramie, WY 82071 
(307) 766-3097 


LOCAL GROUP 

Although Earth First! is more 
of a movement than a formal 
organization and all Earth First! 
local, state or regional groups are 
independent, there is still a need 
for some central coordination and 
communication. Marcy Willow, 
Associate Editor of Earth First!, 
is offering to serve that clearing- 
house function. She will be in 


COORDINATION 

charge of updating the Earth 
First! Directory page and all ad- 
dress changes and new contacts 
should be sent to Marcy. She will 
send out periodic memos to local 
contacts with suggestions for or- 
ganizing and action. Reports for 
publication in Earth First! on 
activities of local EF! groups 
should also be sent to Marcy 


instead of directly to the news- 
paper. Contact Marcy at: Oregon 
Earth First! POB 3953, Eugene, 
OR 97403 (503) 343-2048. Re- 
quests for additional copies of 
Earth First! to distribute or for 
wholesale orders of EF! T-shirts, 
hats, bumperstickers, etc., for 
local EF! groups to sell should 
still be sent to Nancy Morton c/o 
the Earth First! newspaper. 


VIRGINIA EARTH LAST! GIVES 
FREDDIES AWARD 

The George Washington National 
Forest got more than they bargained 
for on January 15 when they sponsored 
a public forum in Staunton, Virginia, 
concerning their proposed land man- 
agement plan. Virginia Earth First! ac- 
tivist R.F. Mueller, presented the Fred- 
dies with an award from Earth Last! 
for “diligently attempting to convert 
the George Washington National Forest 
into the George Washington National 
Stumpland.” The award consisted of a 
beautiful 5 inch high stump (with roots) 
of red cedar (Virginia Juniper). In- 
scribed on it was “To the Forest Ser- 
vice, National Stumpland Award, 1985, 
Awarded by Earth Last!” 

Evidently the award was accepted 
with less than the usual graciousness 
for which the Forest Service is famous. 

Following the presentation of the 
award, the Freddies caught hell from 
conservationists and hunters for their 
clearcutting plans. Bob Mueller reports 
that “there was a high level of mili- 
tancy.” 

Maybe it’s time to practice some of 
what we’ve learned in Oregon in Vir- 
ginia. 



EIGHTH ANNUAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FILM 
FESTIVAL 

A festival to encourage 
excellence in wildlife 
filmmaking and to focus 
public attention on wildlife 
issues 

APRIL 3-7, 1985 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MONTANA, MISSOULA 
Call (406)243-5272 for 
details 

7-11 PM UNDERGROUND 
LECTURE HALL 101 


INTERNATIONAL WILDLIFE 
FILM FESTIVAL 

The 8th International Wildlife Film 
Festival will be held at the University 
of Montana in Missoula the week of 
April 3-7. These outstanding wildlife 
films will be shown in two parts: Part 
1 on April 3 and 5; Part 2 on April 4 
and 6 from 7-11 PM in the Underground 
Lecture Hall 101. Workshops and 
Panels will take place on April 6-7 at 
9AM to 5PM. A $2 donation is re- 
quested. 


1986 EARTH FIRST! CALENDAR 
ART AND DATES WANTED 

Yes, it’s already time to begin work 
on the 1986 Earth First! Calendar. 
Suitable art is now being considered 
— send yours to Dave Foreman, Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 
Although there is no payment for art 
used, artists receive 5 copies of the 
calendar and achieve immortality by 
having their work displayed alongside 
that of such luminaries as Jim Stiles, 
Roger Candee and John Zaelit. Write 
Dave for specifications required for 
art. (Take a look at the 1985 Calendar 
to see the kind of art we use.) 

Additional dates and quotes are 
also being solicited for the 1986 
Calendar. Contributors of dates or 
quotes which are used will receive one 
complimentary copy of the calendar. 
Send in yours today to Dave in Tuc- 
son. 

Deadline for material is April 15. 
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BAY AREA EF! ORGANIZES ON 
BRUNO MT & RAINFORESTS 



By Greg Dubs 

Since September 1984, a small group 
of Earth First !ers has been meeting in 
San Francisco to facilitate planning ac- 
tions and information flow among 
EFlers. We have sent out two bulk mail- 
ings to Earth First! subscribers in San 
Francisco and the Bay Area. If you live 
in the area and did not get a letter, 
please call me (864-3260) in San Fran- 
cisco, Karen Pickett (548-2220) in the 
East Bay, or Tim Jefferies (456-7433) in 
Marin. We are meeting every week or 
so, and anyone is invited to come to 
one or all meetings. The meetings are 
run by consensus, leadership functions 
are divided among four people and ro- 
tated each meeting to prevent a hierar- 


chy. People who are interested in being 
notified of actions, but who do not want 
to attend regular meetings, are encour- 
aged to call, also. We also go on hikes 
which everyone is welcome to join, 
whether or not they go to meetings. 

If you are visiting San Francisco and 
need a place to stay, contact me as soon 
as you know you are coming, and I will 
try to find you a place to crash. 

We are currently working on two is- 
sues: the imminent destruction of San 
Bruno Mountain and the continued de- 
struction of tropical rainforests. 

As you can see in the photo, San 
Bruno Mountain extends east-west 
across the northern part of the San 
Francisco peninsula. The view is to- 
wards the north, with San Francisco 
north of the mountain, then the Golden 
Gate, then Marin County. San Bruno 


Mountain is the last open space left on 
the northern San Francisco peninsula. 
It is one-ninth the size of San Fran- 
cisco. 1,900 acres on the crest of the 
main mountain and halfway down the 
southern flank are already protected. 
Several endangered species are present 
and for many of them, this is their last 
remaining habitat. They constitue the 
remains of our indigenous ecosystem 
which reflects and forms the unique na- 
ture of life in San Francisco. 

A consortium of builders (headed by 
Visitacion Assoc.) is likely to start con- 
struction in mid-January 1985 on large 
areas of the mountain owned by Visita- 
cion. They plan to build 3,021 new 
houses, 400,000 square feet of commer- 
cial space, 405,000 square feet of office 
space, a 400 room hotel, and additional 
recreational and community facilities 


85 ROUND RIVER 
RENDEZVOUS JULY 2 - 7 



IN COLORADO 


T A Allen end Hike Roselle celebrate Bald /it Victory 
at '83 Rendezvous in Oregon. Photo by David Cross. 


By Marcy Willow 

Start polishing your dancing/hiking 
boots. Drag your pack out. The 1985 
Round River Rendezvous is on the hori- 
zon. Scratch this into a piece of bark 
and stick it in your hatband: “Rendez- 
vous, July 2 — 7, western Colorado 
mountains.” We’ll get more details on 
the specific site to you as soon as our 
scouts return from the area. 

The RRR this year will be expanded 
from the simple rally format of past 
Rendezvous, and will stretch out over 
six days. It will feature, in addition to 
the usual Rally, workshops on a variety 
of topics, including: Local Groups, 
Rainforests, Non-Violent Direct Action, 
Deep Ecology, Forest Service Issues, 
BLM Issues, Wilderness Preserves, 
Acid Rain, Grizzly Preservation, and a 
line up of distinguished speakers and 
musicians. The Rally, on Saturday the 
6th, will focus on Forest Service Deficit 
Timber Sales, Roadbuilding in Road- 
less Areas, clear-cutting of aspen in 
Colorado, and concerns particular to 
the immediate area. There will also be 
hikes, field trips, and recommendations 
of good areas for backpacking. 

Come on, stronghearts, let’s see your 
faces! Let us know if you need a ride. 
Wagons full of Earth First !ers from all 
comers of the land will be rattling their 
way to this tribal gathering — the 1985 
Round River Rendezvous. When 
Johnny Sagebrush raises the musical 
question “Were You There?” you can say 
“Yes!” 

For information on the 1985 RRR, 
or to volunteer your help in organiz- 
ing it, or to arrange a carpool from 
your area to it, contact: Marcy Will- 
ow, Earth First! RRR Committee, 
POB 3953, Eugene, OR 97403. 


on the mountain. The building sites are 
the large spur that begins in the west- 
ern part of the mountain and wraps 
back around in the north over east to 
the bay. The other sites are the western 
side and western crest, the southern 
side — halfway up (facing you in the 
picture) and the northern flank of the 
main mountain (not visible in the 
photo). One site is on top of an Ohlone 
burial mound. (The Ohlones were the 
original inhabitants.) 

In 1982, Visitacion Association lob- 
bied for, and obtained an amendment 
to the Rare and Endangered Species 
Act which allows the destruction of 
habitats of endangered species if efforts 
are made to improve the habitats in ad- 
jacent areas. In effect, it sets a stan- 
dard of the minimal viable habitat 
rather than the optimal survival 
habitat. In other words, a mayonnaise 
jar with endangered butterlies in it on 
top of the fridge in a new house on the 
mountain might satisfy Federal regula- 
tions! Many groups have supported this 
amended act as a reasonable com- 
promise. The San Francisco Earth 
First! group finds any. compromise un- 
reasonable, the particulars of the 
amended Act repulsive, and the idea of 
building anything more on San Bruno 
Mountain obscene. 

The first test of this amended act will 
be on San Bruno Mountain. Therefore, 
what happens on San Bruno has na- 
tional importance. Friends of En- 
dangered Species has challenged the 
builders in court. They lost the first 
round, but have appealed. A decision 
on the appeal is due within two months. 
There is a local group, the Bay Area 
Mountain Watch, which has been fight- 
ing this and other destructive proposals 
for 15 years (many years ago there was 
a serious plan to level the entire moun- 
tain which was only stopped by local 
outrage.) We are working closely with 
Bay Area Mountain Watch and together 
are applying pressure on all parties in- 
volved, including planning public dem- 
onstrations. Letters to the Brisbane 
City Council would help (Board of 
Supervisors, City Hall, 44 Visitacion, 
Brisbane, CA 94005). Brisbane is the 
town between the main mass of the 
mountain and the spur to the north. 
Pray for the mountain at the next Bris- 
bane City Council meeting which will 
possibly be in February. Call 864-3260 
for exact date and time, or for more 
information. This issue will be red hot 
by March. 

We are also planning a series of de- 
monstrations in front of fast food stores 
using Central American beef. The pur- 
pose is to mount a sustained effort to 
pressure them not to import the beef 
and to educate consumers about the 
issue. We feel that this fight is going 
to be a long one, and we need to rely 
on more than yearly demonstrations. 
Large cities are the key to this effort 
because of the concentration of consum- 
ers in those areas. 

Greg Dubs is the Earth First! contact 
for San Francisco. 


RAINFOREST PRESERVE 

The Permaculture Institute (Au- 
stralia) is setting up a fund to purchase 
rainforest and give it over to a rain- 
forest preservation group to keep in 
perpetuity. We feel that the only way 
to retain our natural forests is to save 
them as they are; we cannot wait for 
government to do it for us. We ourse- 
lves must act to purchase such 
threatened lands and pass them into 
the hands of local, dedicated trustees. 

We are starting out with 187 acres of 
subtropical rainforest in northern New 
South Wales. The Permaculture Insti- 
tute is now accepting contributions of 
$50 - $500 or more to preserve this 
forest. Contributions from around the 
world are encouraged for this undertak- 
ing. (Contributions from outside of Au- 
stralia should be in Australian dollars 
— check with your bank for information 
on how to do this.) All contributors will 
receive a certificate showing they have 
paid for the preservation of a 
threatened habitat. 

For further information, contact Bill 
Mollison, The Permaculture Institute, 
POB 96, Stanley, Tasmania 7331 AU- 
STRALIA or John Seed, The Rain- 
forest Information Centre, POB 868, 
Lismore, New South Wales 2480 AU- 
STRALIA. 
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HELP THE CATHEDRAL FOREST 


Last year. Earth First! and the Ca- 
thedral Forest Action Group put their 
bodies on the line in non-violent direct 
action to prevent the logging and road- 
ing of the most significant old growth 
forest remaining in Oregon - the Cathe- 
dral Forest of the Middle Santiam 
Roadless Area on the Willamette Na- 
tional Forest east of Corvallis. 1985 
promises to be a year of even greater 
action on behalf of the big trees by the 
dedicated 'tree buggers of Oregon. They 
need your help. The following is their 
report. 


By Mary Beth Nearing 


WANTED 

FOUR WHEEL DRIVE VEHICLE 

The Cathedral Forest Action Group 
(CFAG) is monitoring eight separate 
timber sales in the Willamette Na- 
tional Forest. We desperately need a 
four wheel drive vehicle to help with 
reconnaissance. If you have a vehicle 
you can donate or loan, contact 
CFAG at 824 SW 10th St, Corvallis, 
OR 97333. Phone: (503)754-9151. 

NEEDED: 

RECONNAISSANCE SPECIALISTS 
ROAD BLOCKERS 
OFFICE WORKERS 
BASE CAMPERS 
VEHICLES AND DRIVERS 

COMPENSATION: 
FIRST-HAND TRAINING IN 
MAJOR E CO-ACTION 
FREE PLACE TO STAY 
FRIENDS AND A NETWORK TO 
LAST A LIFETIME 


The Forest Service wants to cut out 
the heart of the Middle Santiam de 
facto wilderness. Last year hundreds 
rallied to protect this area, 48 arrests 
were made, and “old growth” became 
a household term across the Pacific- 
Northwest. 

This year the loggers will be back. 
So will Earth First! and the Cathedral 
Forest Action Group. 

We need volunteers. This is the 
United States’ major old growth forest 
action and we need to show' support 
from across the continent. Any type of 
help is appreciated. You do not have to 
commit yourself to being arrested. 

We’ll need you anytime from Feb- 
ruary through September, with the 
most action coming in April. Contact 
us immediately. Let us know when you 
might be able to come. We’ll enroll you 
in our network and let you know as 
things begin happening. Our scenario 
involves a call list of those who can be 
mustered for major actions. But we will 
need people throughout the spring and 
summer to maintain our base camp and 
work in our office. We also need folks 
in their hometowns around the country 
who will help (get publicity for our ac- 
tion, organize letter-writing to mem- 
bers of Congress, raise money, spread 
information, etc.). 

If you cannot come here physically, 
please send your financial support. We 
need enough donations to cover office 
expenses and gas for the next eight 
months. 

PLEASE CONTACT: 

Cecelia Ostrow, Mary Beth Nearing, 
or Brian Heath 

Cathedral Forest Action Group 
824 SW 10th St 
Corvallis, OR 97333 
(503)754-9151 




Michael Williams photos 


CATHEDRAL FOREST PETITION 


By Cecelia Ostrow 

Editor’s note: The tall trees of Ore- 
gon, one of the natural wonders of the 
world, have been laid low by the United 
States Forest Service and the timber 
corporations. So poweiful has been the 
timber industry in Oregon, that no con- 
servation group until now has dared to 
call for a halt to the destruction of the 
old! growth forest. The big trees remain 
scattered and isolated in patches 
around the state. The time has come to 
stand as straight and tall as an Oregon 
Douglas fir and say, “Not one more 
tree!” All the remaining old growth in 
Oregon should be an inviolate 
sanctuary, a cathedral for all life. The 
dedicated activists putting their bodies 
between the chainsaws and the big trees 
for the past two years in the Northwest 
have launched a drive for a National 
Monument to preserve all the remain- 
ing old growth in Oregon. Here is their 
report. 

Friends of the Cathedral Forest, a 
nonprofit group formed by Cathedral 
Forest Action Group participants, has 
begun a campaign to create the Cathe- 
dral Forest National Monument. 

We are circulating an informal peti- 


tion, directed to the President of the 
United States, the US Congress, the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. The petition declares the 
Cathedral Forest National Monument 
— all that remains on public land of 
the original Oregon forest — an invio- 
lable wilderness forever. 

The declaration provides for a period 
of public hearings and study to identify 
all that remains of the original old 
growth ecosystems. During the period 
of study, no logging or development is 
to occur in old growth ecosystems. 

Monument status will protect old 
growth stands which have roads 
through them or immediately adjacent 
to them as well as old growth areas 
which are roadless wilderness. 

The Cathedral Forest National Monu- 
ment will be quite extensive, consisting 
of many patches of old growth through- 
out Oregon. There are precedents for 
large National Monuments designed to 
protect vegetative communities such as 
Organ Pipe Cactus (in Arizona: 330,000 
acres), Joshua Tree (in California: 

527.000 acres), Saguaro (In Arizona: 

77.000 acres), and Death Valley (in 
California and Nevada: 1,900,000 
acres), as well as Redwood National 
Park in California. 

Earth First! is circulating copies of 


the petition throughout the United 
States (and the world). CFAG will pre- 
sent the collected petitions to the Pres- 
ident and Congress in late summer or 
fall with as much fanfare as possible. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

We need your help! Take the copy of 
the petition enclosed with this issue of 
Earth First! (make extra copies if you 
need them) and get signatures on it. 
Take it to the local meeting of the 
Sierra Club or Audubon Society, to 
your college, show it to your friends. 
Return it (even if it only has your sig- 
nature) to Friends of the Cathedral 
Forest, 830 SW 8th St, Corvallis, OR, 
97333. You can also contact them for 
additional information on the Monu- 
ment proposal and suggestions for get- 
ting signatures on the petition. Petition 
signatures need to come from all of the 
50 states as well as from other coun- 
tries. There will be meetings around 
Oregon (and maybe adjacent states) 
with a slide show, music by Cecelia Os- 
trow, and information on the old growth 
forests. If you would like to arrange a 
meeting in your area, contact Friends 
of the Cathedral Forest by writing at 
the above address or calling (503)754- 
9151. 

You can help save the big trees! 


PHOTOCOPY SEVERAL. COPIES 
OF THE CATHEDRAL FOREST 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 
PETITION ON THE OPPOSITE 
PAGE AND GET YOUR FRIENDS 
TO SIGN THEM. TAKE IT TO 
MEETINGS OF LOCAL 
CONSERVATION GROUPS. 
SIGNATURES ARE NEEDED 
FROM EVERY STATE. RETURN 
PETITIONS TO CFAG 824 SW 
10TH ST CORVALLIS, OR 
97333. THANK YOU! 
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FREDDIES ATTACK 
NORTH KALMIOPSIS . . . AGAIN 



Through the spring and summer of 
1983, Earth First! and the Kalmiopsis 
Action Alliance struggled to stop the 
destruction of the priceless North Kal- 
miopsis Roadless Area by the Bald 
Mountain Road in the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest of southwestern Oregon. 
In seven different actions, Uh people 
were arrested in non-violent blockades 
of the road construction. In July, 1983, 
Earth First! and the Oregon Natural 
Resources Council successfully filed 
for an injunction against the road 
building in Federal District Court. The 
road was stopped. With the passage of 
the Oregon Wilderness Act last year, the 
legal grounds for our injuction evapo- 
rated. The battle will continue. Steve 
Marsden gives us an update. — DF. 

By Steve Marsden 

As anticipated in the wake of the Ore- 
gon Wilderness Act, the Forest Service 
has filed a motion with the Federal Dis- 
trict Court to dissolve the injunction 
protecting Bald Mountain and the 
North Kalmiopsis roadless area. While 
expecting this, we did not expect that 
the slimy parasites would also ask the 
Court to vacate the judgment against 
the Freddies. If this was done, grass 
roots activists could not cite the deci- 
sion when appealing timber sales and 
such in roadless areas in states without 
wilderness bills (Montana, Idaho, etc.). 
Earth First! has opposed this motion 
and a decision is expected in the veiy 
near future. (Ed. note: as we went to 
press, word come in that the injunction 
had been lifted but that the judgment 
had not been vacated.) 

Meanwhile the Siskiyou National 
Forest is licking its chops for the end 
of winter, a break in the weather and 
the sound of chainsaws and diesels in 
the most diverse coniferous rainforest 
on Earth. First on the agenda this 
spring is the Chinaman Hat timber 
sale, including four and a half miles of 
road, and clearcuts with a volume of 
over 3 million board feet in an old 
growth forest dominated by giant 
Sugar Pine. Chinaman Hat is a dome 
shaped peak at the end of a long ridge 


that parallels another ridge to the 
south. This other ridge runs out to our 
old friend Bald Mountain. Together 
they form the drainage of the South 
Fork of Silver Creek. Conclusion: 
should the course of events be unal- 
tered, the South Fork is history. 

As disheartening as this develop- 
ment is, it’s only the tip of the iceberg. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
big plans for your National Forest and 
it ain’t Wilderness! In past issues of 
Earth First! there have been articles 
on the Forest Service’s plans to build 
thousands of miles of road in roadless 
forests (see EF! Yule ’83 and Yule ’84) 
to once and for all eliminate any forest 
area that might possibly be considered 
for Wilderness in the future. It’s easy 
to get lost in these incredible numbers. 
Perhaps we should break it down to a 
specific example, say . . . the Siskiyou 
National Forest . . . the North Kalmiop- 
sis Roadless Area. 

The Siskiyou National Forest has just 
released its timber sale action plan for 
1985 to 1989. A timber sale action plan 
is a colorful map of the forest which 
shows future timber sales with the 


name of individual sales, acres to be 
cut, how they’ll be cut, miles of road 
to be built, etc. ad nauseum. It’s like 
those diagrams of a cow they used to 
have in butcher shops where the cow 
is exploded into parts and you can see 
where t-bones or short ribs come from. 
This is interesting on paper but messy 
in practice. 

Instead of a cow, however, the Forest 
Service intends to carve up the North 
Kalmiopsis. During the next four years , 
they propose to build 80 miles of new 
road for 20 separate timber sales. The 
combined sales would clearcut Jt,000 
acres of old growth forest. This is a lot 
of acres and a lot of trees. The key, 
though, lies in the miles of road and 
where the Freddies want to build them. 

In a technique long used here in Ore- 
gon known as “backing-out,” the Forest 
Service jams a road deep into unpro- 
tected Wilderness and has a timber sale 
at the end. This policy cuts roadless 
areas to ribbons and eliminates them 
from Wilderness consideration. A good 
example is a project near and dear to 
our hearts: the Bald Mountain Road. 


If completed, this road would exactly 
match the northern boundary of the 
Kalmiopsis Wilderness Area, and run 
to the brink of the Illinois River can- 
yon. Another road from the north 
would parallel the Wild and Scenic Il- 
linois River and effectively cut the 

120.000 acre roadless area in half. The 
other timber sales are similarly con- 
trived and burrow far into the virgin 
old growth of the major watersheds of 
the lower Illinois. These are water- 
sheds which contribute up to 40% of 
the river’s water. In the summer and 
fall, these tributaries provide the mar- 
gin of survival for wild runs of salmon 
and steelhead with their cold, clear wat- 
ers. This Forest Service vision, this 
“forest plan” leaves a ragged, incredi- 
bly complex forest ecosystem shredded 
and separated into small isolated 
blocks. The North Kalmiopsis Roadless 
Area left bordering the existing Wilder- 
ness would amount to approximately 

13.000 acres with two much smaller 
areas along the eastern boundary. 

The foreboding shadow of extinction 
is descending across de facto forest wil- 
derness. The intent of the Forest Ser- 
vice is clear enough. All the bucks 
necessary and more have been prom- 
ised to feed the road-building beast, 
with the greasy Congressman Les Au- 
Coin (D-Oregon) at the controls. 

This, coupled with the public percep- 
tion that the Wilderness issue is over 
(probably the most telling aspect of the 
recent so-called Wilderness Acts), pre- 
sents an imminent danger to all remain- 
ing unprotected old growth ecosys- 
tems. At this point, wilderness debates 
are superfluous. It’s time to act. 

Steve Marsden lives near the Kal- 
miopsis Wilderness in Merlin, Oregon. 
He was one of the first arrested blockad- 
ing the Bald Mountain Road in 1983. 


Background information on the Kal- 
miopsis wilderness issue is to be found 
in EF! Eostar, Beltane, Litha, 
Lughnasadh and Samhain 1983. 
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By The Head of Joaquin 

Well . . . this certainly is a strange 
world we live in. Two months ago, it 
had appeared that at long last, the hour 
was ripe to abandon this Mormonic 
state of Deseret and flee elsewhere, to 
some remote comer of the planet where 
people still eat raw meat with their fin- 
gers and procreate in public. To any 
place not Republican. 

As is known to all, Ronald Reagan’s 
landslide was landslidingest in Utah, 
where his margin of victory was 
greater than in any other state in the 
Union. Along with him, the entire Con- 
gressional delegation went Republican 
and a fellow named Norm BANGlerter 
became Utah’s first GOP governor in 
20 years. OF Norm had played it pretty 
tightlipped re: the Nuke Dump 
throughout the campaign. His close 
friend, Calvin Black, the Little 
Kingfish of San Juan County, must have 
been drooling on himself as election re- 
sults came in. Surely, now that 
BANGlerter had become Governor 
BANGlerter, the Calvin Black Memo- 
rial Nuke Dump was a step closer to 
reality. 

Meanwhile I was pondering the ques- 
tion . . . Should I use a pistol and be 
done with it quickly, or overdose amidst 
a chorus of lighted candles for a more 
dramatic effect? With a note pinned to 
my ear, so inspiring that my Departure 
might still make a contribution to . . . 
the Cause. 

The Cause . . . hmmm. 

Anyway, perhaps God does live in 
Utah and there’s more to this Revela- 
tion stuff than I thought. Governor 
Bangerter announced solemnly that he 
opposed, strongly opposed the DOE’s 
plan to install the nation’s nuclear 
graveyard next door to Canyonlands 
National Park. He said he agreed with 
his predecessor, Democratic governor 
Scott Matheson, who has fought this 
dump for years. 

Well, Christ, the whole thing is driv- 
ing me crazy and I hear Calvin Black 
has been placed in the San -Tuan Funny 
Farm for Greedy Capitalists and has 
continued to drool but for different 
reasons. 

And now the Department of Energy 
has dropped Utah (for now) from 
further consideration until it evaluates 
its top three choices in Washington, 


Nevada and Texas. And this gets in- 
teresting. The governor of Texas vio- 
lently opposes the Nuke Dump in his 
state and the people there are as vehe- 
mently against it as Utahns (overall 
70% of all Utahns polled oppose the 
dump — Southern Utahns who have 
lived with uranium all their lives and 
have sustained irreversible brain dam- 
age favor the dump 3-1). 

But Texas’s governor is a Democrat. 

Utah’s governor Norm is as Republi- 
can as an old bull elephant and repre- 
sents the nation’s most loyal Ronald 
Reagan Fan Club. So ... it could be 
that electing a Republican governor is 
some sort of perverse blessing. 

I may eat these words, of course. 
Never trust a Republican, but this 
whole melodrama has been full of sur- 
prises. 

Otherwise, it has been fairly quiet 
down here. The Westerner Grill has 
been closed for two weeks and this old 
head of mine has suffered greatly for 
it. It re-opens tomorrow at 6 AM, and 
I intend to be there when they unlock 
the door. 1985 has got to be better. 

And remember amigos, if you really 
love the Canyon Country, stay away . . 
. it’s too crowded already. 

Talk about arrogance. 

The Head of Joaquin resides in a 
jar of alcohol in Moab. “Sleaze From 
the Slickrock” is his regular column in 
EF!. 



ENVIRONMENTAL 
LEADERS SPEAK 


I think The Wilderness Society, 
Sierra Club, Audubon Society, and all 
the others should combine and hire Lee 
Iacocca to run them. — Mike Roselle 

One of America’s premier newspap- 
ers, The Los Angeles Times, asks in 
a January 3, 1985, editorial: 

Will the Harvard or Stanford MBA 
replace the climbing boot and ice ax as 
the leadership symbol of the nation’s 
major environmental organizations? 
In a sense it is doing so. The environ- 
mental movement is undergoing a 
transition to a new generation of lead- 
ers skilled in management, marketing, 
membership-building, fund-raising 
and lobbying. 

An earlier article by the Times (De- 
cember 27, 1984, by Robert A. Jones) 
reviewed the process by which the prin- 
cipal environmental groups of the 
United States were seeking new execu- 
tive directors. The article quoted some 
of the current top environmental lead- 
ers. Listen to what they have to say: 

The revolution is over. Movements 
do not go on forever, and we are now 
entering a new stage of environmental 
protection. The question is whether the 
organization will be run by well-paid, 
skillful professionals or whether we 
will cling to the bleeding hearts con- 
cept. If we continue with the latter, 1 
believe we are doomed. 

— Patricia Hedge, California Repre- 
sentative for The Wilderness Society 

Her boss, William Turnage, present 
Executive Director of TWS, had this 
to say about finding a replacement for 
his job: 

In the past the environmental move- 
ment has promoted people on the buddy 
system. You worked your way through 
the volunteer network and got hired. 
There was no professional recruitment, 
no standards. 

That is the reason we are now looking 
outside the conservation community 
for an executive director at the Wilder- 
ness Society. Inside the community, 
the talent just isn’t there because the 
people have not. been trained as profes- 
sionals. 

Tumage’s counterpart at the Sierra 
Club, Michael McCloskey, seems to 


agree: 

We’re looking for a person who’s very 
strong in finance and budgets, who has 
a track record in management, who can 
offer entrepreneurial leadership, who 
is alert to changes in the marketplace. 
At. one time it was unthinkable that we 
would acquire a new leader from some 
place other than the movement, itself. 
It is no longer unthinkable. 

McCloskey, nonetheless, has this in- 
sight from his long tenure as head of 
the Sierra Club: 

In a way, environmental leaders 
have become victims of their own suc- 
cess. We have gixrwn so rapidly that 
executives have become preoccupied 
with management and finance. I spent, 
most of last year developing a budget 
and finally realized I did not want to 
be in this movement to crunch num- 
bers. 

At least one key environmental 
leader questions the new directions. He 
is Tom Turner, editor of Friends of the 
Earth’s Not Man Apart. 

There are some outfits who run mar- 
keting surveys of their members. They 
find out what issues turn them on, and 
then they turn around and sell those 
issues in their direct-mail campaign. 
I begin to wonder if that’s the way to 
develop your priorities. 

. The Times reports that the new 
executive directors of The Wilderness 
Society and Sierra Club will be paid be- 
tween $70,000 and $90,000 a year. The 
salary for the honcho at Audubon may 
be over $100,000. Greenpeace and 
Friends of the Earth will pay their new 
chiefs a paltry $40,000 or so annually. 

But what does it all mean? Perhaps 
the Los Angeles Times knows better 
than the most prominent environmen- 
talists in the land. They closed their 
editorial with this: 

Managerial expertise is important, 
yes. But the environmentalists must, 
never lose the ability to be outraged, 
and outrageous, if necessary. And they 
must renew their roots in the wilder- 
ness from time to time. For, as [ Dave j 
Brower wrote in 196 J, “People who 
know it can save it. No one else.’’ 


1 he head of Joaquin and his friend Oscar. 



A REMINDER 

When Earth First! was formed 
nearly five years ago, one of its major 
functions was to be sort of a “con- 
science” for the environmental move- 
ment. This was an arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous undertaking perhaps, but 
one which I firmly believe is important 
and necessary. 

I believed then as now that the wil- 
demess/public lands movement has 
strayed too far from its idealistic roots 
in the biocentrism of heroes such as 
Muir, Marshall and Leopold. I am more 
convinced than ever that the idea of 
making “moderate” wilderness propos- 
als in order to appear “reasonable” in 
political circles is, in pragmatic political 
terms, foolish, naive, and just plain 
stupid strategy. Our enemies will con- 
tinue to paint ALL environmentalists 
as “radical” no matter how much our 


THE 

GRIZZLY 

DEN 

by Howie Wolke 

side attempts to “compromise.” 

I also believe that Earth First! must 
continue to infiltrate, effect and 
radicalize both local and national wil- 
derness groups: not in order to jam EF! 
proposals and tactics down their 
throats, but in order to reinforce, fer- 
tilize and strengthen their formal posi- 
tions and their underlying resolve. We 
must radicalize them, if even just a bit. 
I am convinced that by adopting 
stronger positions and tactics, environ- 
mentalists can effect what is generally 
considered to be “political reality.” 

Recently, I’ve received a number of 
complaints from people that Earth 
First! has been too harsh in its criticism 
of groups like the Sierra Club and The 
Wilderness Society. I think that is be- 
cause we’ve managed to strike some 
raw nerves. But perhaps, too, in our 
frustration we’ve at times been a bit 


reckless with our criticism. In any 
event, I’d like to clear the air insofar 
as my own perceptions of the wilder- 
ness/public lands movement are con- 
cerned. 

On the whole, I do not believe that 
the movement has “sold out” to the 
Forest Service, the BLM, Louisiana- 
Pacific or to anyone else. We need The 
Wilderness Society and the Sierra Club 
to wheel and deal in Congress, just as 
we need Earth First! to physically re- 
sist government-sanctified Ecocide and 
to advocate a biocentric and non-politi- 
cally tainted Wilderness System. 

This is not to say that there are no 
individual sellouts within our ranks. 
There are people who do more harm 
than good. There are too many 
“careerists” (as opposed to profession- 
als) and Yuppies gaining power and in- 
fluence within the movement. There 
are some folks so long immersed in the 
Washington political scene that they’ve 
lost touch with raw nature, and with 
what we’re actually losing on the 
ground. There are some academic types 
who confuse process with progress. 
These “process people” are primarily 
active not because of a passionate de- 
sire to save wilderness, but because 
they enjoy the intellectual challenge of 
politics, forest planning, computer data 
analysis iyucchl), workshops, meetings 
and other aspects of The Process. In 
short, I think that most of us in Earth 


First! feel that there are serious prob- 
lems within today’s environmental 
movement which greatly reduce our 
day to day effectiveness. 

But on the whole, the wildlands 
movement consists of people, albeit cor- 
rupted to vaiying degrees by the sys- 
tem, who care about and who want to 
protect wild country. Many, if not most 
environmental leaders are dedicated 
and hard working. Nevertheless, I still 
believe that the movement’s leadership 
has made and continues to make some 
basic and grandiose strategic errors (no 
post-RARE II national lawsuit, de- 
structively small wilderness proposals, 
etc.). And it bugs the hell out of me. 
But we are (well, most of us, anyway) 
on the same side. Earth First! and The 
Wilderness Society may have and 
should have their differences, but we 
are not enemies. The Forest Service, 
the BLM, Reagan’s EPA, Exxon, 
Louisiana-Pacific, Jim McClure, John 
Melcher, Malcolm Wallop: these are our 
enemies. Let us keep these bastards in 
clear focus. 

Howie Wolke owns and operates Wild 
Horizons Wilderness Expeditions in 
Jackson, Wyoming. He is a founder of 
Earth First! and the Wyoming Wilder- 
ness Association, and was the Wyo- 
ming Rep for Friends of the Earth in 
the 1970’s. “Gnzzly Den” is his regular 
column in Earth First!. 
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By Dave Foreman 


Since I’ve previously admitted in 
these pages to being a stomp, let me 
further risk exposing my general lack 
of couth by telling you how many hours 
of my life have been spent listening to 
country-western music. I’ve sat in 
countless bars, sipping my beers, lis- 
tening to the jukebox and enjoying a 
sweet sort of melancholy. Across end- 
less empty spaces of the American 
West, I’ve played with the radio dial in 
my truck trying to coax in that fadin’-in, 
fadin’-out, country station in Silver 
City, or Boise, or Casper, all the while 
enjoying a languorous loneliness and a 
warm six-pack. 

The bittersweet tears falling in those 
beers were for old loves of the feminine 
variety, but, as I’ve come to understand 
recently, maybe they really were for a 
lover of another sort — the environ- 
mental movement. 

Country music, as surely you all 
know, has as its essential theme a love 
broken by the lure of the bright lights. 
Countless songs have been recorded by 
Hank and Merle and Dolly and Emmy 
Lou and Charlie and Tammy and 
George and all the rest about the lovers 
from the country who are tom apart 
when one of them is drawn to the city 
like a moth to a flame. The purity, inno- 
cence, sweetness and strength of na- 
ture is lost, as the wayward lover — 
the barefoot boy, the freckle-faced girl 

— is lured by the fast life of the city. 
Then the bottle, money, bright lights 
and new, slick-talking friends turn the 
country ingenue into an urban sophisti- 
cate. It’s the oldest story in civilization 

— at least as old as that farmboy or 
girl first seeing the glow of Sumer eight 
thousand years ago. 

The lover for whom I mourn is a 
cause, an ideal, an ethic — the tribe of 
Bob Marshall’s spirited men and 
women. I read her obituary the other 
day in the Los Angeles Times. Well, it 
wasn’t really her obituary, but it might 
as well have been. It was entitled “En- 


WHOLE 

EARTH 

REVIEW 


INSIDE CRITICISM OF 
ENVIRONMENTALISM 

The March 1985 issue of Stewart 
Brand’s bimonthly magazine, Whole 
Earth Review (on sale February 4), ad- 
dresses some of the negative aspects 
of environmentalism. 

Brand, Editor in Chief of the re- 
cently published Whole Earth Software 
Catalog, also published the award-win- 
ning Whole Earth Catalog. 

In this issue, Yaakov Jerome Garb 
examines how the misuse of the whole 
Earth image reduces Earth to a 
trivialized, static object. Wendell Berry 
writes “A Few Words in Favor of Ed- 
ward Abbey” in response to a blistering 
review of Abbey’s Down the River writ- 
ten by wimpy environmentalist De- 
nnis Drabelle recently in The Nation. 
The article by Berry is highlighted by 
several candid photos of Abbey. Dave 
Foreman of Earth First! argues that 
the volunteer radical amateurs of the 
environmental movement are being re- 
placed by paid professionals — to the 
detriment of the cause. Brand, in an 
editorial, calls environmentalism the 
“Movement That Is Boring Itself To 
Death” and points to the “robust har- 
dass activism” of Earth First! as one 
of the few signs of life in the movement. 

From another angle, academic 
Richard Watson attacks the philosophy 
of Deep Ecology and reveals himself as 
a classic American Know Nothing, 
wrapped in the Grecian robes of hubris- 
tic Western Rationalism. 

Whole Earth Review is a merger of 
Brand’s eclectic ten-year-old CoEvolu- 
tion Quarterly and his year-old com- 
puter magazine, Whole Earth Software 
Review. Copies are available on news- 
stands or from Gate Five Road, 
Sausalito, CA 94965. Single copies are 
$3; subscriptions are $18 a year. 


FADED LOVE 


vironmental Movement — Wholesale 
Changes at Top” (December 27, 1984 
by Robert A. Jones) but it was about 
the growing professionalism, sophisti- 
cation — you name it — of The Wilder- 
ness Society, Sierra Club, Audubon So- 
ciety, etcetera, etcetera. 

Yeah, that old love of mine — and I 
knew her back when — is in the fast 
lane now. She’s got style that puts a 
country bumpkin like me to shame. 
She’s in high society, for sure. 

But can she still hear the birds sing? 
Does she ever look at a sunset? Does 
she still like to feel the mud squish be- 
tween her toes? 

Hmmm. Better give me another 
Lone Star. Yeah . . . and here’s a quar- 
ter for the jukebox .... 

But enough of this self-indulgent 
schmaltz. The time comes when you 
can’t pine for a faded love any longer. 
You have to move on. Make decisions. 

As passionate, grassroots, uncom- 
promising, hardass Earth Firstlers, we 
need to think about our relationship to 
the rest of the environmental move- 
ment and make some long-term 
strategic decisions about that relation- 
ship. 

To begin with, as Howie Wolke points 
out in his excellent Grizzly Den this 
issue, there are many dedicated, 
hardworking people active in the whole 
range of environmental groups both as 
grassroots activists and as staff. I, for 
one, am pleased with the professional 
resource expertise The Wilderness So- 
ciety has developed. And, as a Sierra 
Club member until I die, I recognize 
that the Club is the leading environ- 
mental group in the world today. Some 
Sierra Club chapters do a hell of a good 
job. Others can be rather wishy-washy. 
I can say all kinds of good things about 
groups like the Southeast Alaska Con- 
servation Council, Oregon Natural Re- 
sources Council, Texas Committee on 
Natural Resources, and Friends of the 
River although I am sometimes disap- 
pointed in what I see as a tendency to 
compromise too quickly in a few state 


By Alamere 


It is ironic that while we read so much 
of non-violence in Earth First! (friendly 
conversations with police officers, jail- 
ers, and logging-truck drivers), writers 
in EF! such as Brian Heath (Samhain 
Edition, page 5) unleash a relentless, 
bitter barrage on — of all things — the 
Sierra Club. In fact, I haven’t seen one 
good thing printed yet in Earth First! 
about the Sierra Club. 

Now don’t get me wrong — I have 
my criticisms of the Sierra Club, too: 
its slowness in formulating strong posi- 
tions on the arms race, its shameful 
shortsightedness on nuclear power in 
general and Diablo Canyon in particu- 
lar, its questionable handling of David 
Brower’s firing, its emphasis on cen- 
tralized lobbying and administration 
rather than grassroots organizing, its 
poor but costly magazine, to name a 
few. 

Yet who can for one minute deny that 
the Sierra Club (at 92 years the oldest 
conservation group in the US) has been 
one of the (if not the) most effective en- 
vironmental organizations in the world? 
Yosemite, Sequoia, Echo Park, the 
Wild & Scenic Rivers System, the Na- 
tional Park System, the Wilderness 
Act, the Alaska Lands Act — I could 
fill whole pages with examples of vic- 
tories in which the Sierra Club has 
played an important or leading role. 

Ask any old-timer who was involved 
in some of those battles whether they 
constituted “cooperating completely 
with the system in dispute,” to quote 
from Heath. Heath says the Club tack- 
les “only what is pragmatic and safe . 

. . . They fight to accomplish only what 
is politically feasible.” So hypotheti- 


and local groups. 

Despite this praise, there is a serious 
problem in the environmental move- 
ment. Read the sidebar and hear our 
(?) leadership speak for themselves. I 
am truly disturbed by some of those 
statements (as is the Los Angeles 
Times , which is a very strange bedfel- 
low for the scruffy likes of me). As much 
as some would like to sweep it under 
the rug, there is, damnit, a growing 
split between staff and grassroots, be- 
tween state/local groups and the na- 
tional organizations, between the prag- 
matists (staff and volunteers) and 
idealists (staff and volunteers). That 
“good girl gone wrong” (or “boy”) has 
gotten too many bright lights in her 
eyes. 

So. . . . What do we in Earth First! 
do about it? Do we accept this glitter 
as an unhappy fact of life, or do we try 
to get the entire movement back on 
course? Do we quit offering public criti- 
cism of other elements in the cause in 
order to preserve harmony (see Ala- 
mere’s argument for this position in this 
issue), or do we — with good intentions 
— act “as the conscience of the environ- 
mental movement” (ahh, the arrogance 
of the true believer!) and offer construc- 
tive criticism? (For a variety of both 
good and bad criticism of environmen- 
talism, see the March 1985 Whole Earth 
Review). Do we encourage Earth 
Firstlers to become active in the Sierra 
Club and other groups, achieve influ- 
ence and leadership (in effect take 
over), and make a turn towards deep 
ecology and visionary wilderness pro- 
posals, towards ethicsinstead of prag- 
matism, or do we accept the sad fact 
that most environmental groups are 
going to become more and more new 
age establishment, and less and less 
Marshall’s group of spirited men and 
women? 

I have always visualized the environ- 
mental movement as a spectrum, rang- 
ing from the solid burghers and ma- 
trons of Audubon to the unabashed 
zealots of Earth First! (and beyond to 
the glorious Amazons of the Bonnie 
Abbzug Feminist Garden Club). I think 


CLUB 

cally, if we remove the Sierra Club from 
the picture, who would take up the 
“pragmatic and safe” causes? The politi- 
cians, surely, because the changes are 
politically feasible. I doubt it. And 
somehow I doubt these “safe” measures 
would just pass themselves. 

It is plain to me that the most 
pressing issues the world faces are es- 
sentially those addressed by Deep Ecol- 
ogy — nuclear weaponry (and aggres- 
sion in general), overpopulation, an- 
thropocentrism. This is why I have long 
ago dropped my Sierra Club (and ZPG) 
memberships to invest my resources in 
Earth First! and other groups that 
more closely reflect my own evolving 
environmental ideas. The issues at the 
heart of EF! are ones the Sierra Club 
is slow in picking up. The Club retains 
an emphasis on wilderness and wildlife, 
and air and water pollution — areas 
wherein lie most of Club’s expertise and 
authority, accrued over the years. 

While the Sierra Club may be faulted 
for not more quickly shifting its 
priorities, it is easy to see why the Club 
is somewhat conservative. For one 
thing, it’s a huge group — 300,000 mem- 
bers the last I heard. (A membership 
of that size helps sway politicians, by 
the way.) Yet it is tougher for a large 
group, with their complexity, to make 
major shifts in policy quickly. 

The Sierra Club was one of the first 
environmental groups in which I be- 
came active, and I daresay there are 
many Earth Firstlers reading this who 
can say the same. Thank Earth the 
Sierra Club was around to help intro- 
duce me to the issues! The attacks of 
EF!ers on the Sierra Club remind me 
of a spoiled child ranting about all the 
things denied it by its parents — taking 
for granted all the gifts given. 

I wonder what things will be like for 


we need that spectrum. But the entire 
spectrum needs to be shifted over to- 
wards biocentrism, vision, passion and 
courage. Yes, we need professional lob- 
byists, scientists, attorneys, and 
accountants playing the game. But they 
need to up the ante and go on the offen- 
sive. Yes, we need competent adminis- 
trators to manage multi-million dollar 
a year budgets and large staffs. But 
they must be guided by the vision of 
Muir, Marshall and Leopold, and not 
by that of the Harvard Business School. 

So, what do we do? I really don’t 
know. Old memories get in the way. The 
shades of old friends and lovers point 
accusing fingers beside my bed late at 
night. I’d like to hear from you — the 
grassroots, the folks fighting for your 
precious acre of natural integrity, for a 
breath of clean air, for the right of your 
grandchildren to see the track of the 
grizzly (and more importantly, for the 
right of today’s grizzly’s grandchildren 
to make that track). I also, quite sin- 
cerely, as editor of this prestigious jour- 
nal of musty and venerable academic 
verbiage, would welcome input and 
comments from staff members of en- 
vironmental groups. If I have offended 
old friends with criticism in the past, 
it wasn’t personal. We all need feed- 
back. I’ll probably keep dishing it out. 
Throw it back at me. Intellectual fer- 
ment is needed. Not stagnation. 

Now, put another quarter in the 
jukebox .... 

Dave Foreman is editor of Earth 
First!. He was Southwest Rep and later 
Washington, DC, lobbying coordinator 
for The Wilderness Society during the 
1970’s. He’s also been an active Sierra 
Club member (Vice-chair of the Rio 
Grande Chapter), a founder of the 
American Rivers Conservation Coun- 
cil, Chair of the New Mexico Wilder- 
ness Study Committee , Chair of New 
Mexico Conservationists for Carter, 
and a Trustee for the New Mexico Chap- 
ter of the Nature Conservancy. 


SIERRA 


Earth First! in a decade or so when it 
has added another 10,000 names to its 
mailing list, has begun to keep a filing 
system, and build a paid staff. Then 
maybe we’ll see EF!ers out there in 
three-piece suits, taking it on the chin 
from somebody who says they’re com- 
promising too much in order to get 
things done for the planet. Compromis- 
ing so much, in fact, that they really 
have no business being a part of the 
movement! I hope this doesn’t happen. 

This must be recognized: Each group 
touches a different constituency in a dif- 
ferent way, but each group delivers an 
important environmental message to 
its followers. All of these groups fill a 
niche in the social ecology of the en- 
vironmental movement. We need many 
different people struggling in many 
ways to get this thing done. 

Instead of spending time and energy 
bad-mouthing a valuable sibling organi- 
zation like the Sierra Club, let’s smile 
and recognize our differences, and go 
on pulling our load, just as Sierra Club 
members so ably pull theirs. After all, 
we’re all pulling toward the same end. 

So while the Sierra Club is plainly a 
bunch of jock/Greek/junior lawyer/ re- 
ally-just-out-to-get-laid psuedo-en- 
vironmentalists, Earth Firstlers are re- 
ally a bunch of redneck/hippie/slob/in- 
tellectual/ really-just-out-to-get- laid 
psuedo-environmentalists. 

So we’ve had our fling. Let’s get back 
to business. 

This essay in opposition to criticiz- 
ing other elements of the environmen- 
tal movement was received anony- 
mously. We would welcome other view- 
points pro or con public criticism of 
the conservation community. 
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STOP KICKING THE 



END OF THE 

YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY? 


By Scott Ploger 

SHOWDOWN ON YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLIES 

Arguments over grizzly bear man- 
agement within and around Yellow- 
stone National Park have raged for dec- 
ades, with diverse opinions among 
wildlife experts, federal adminis- 
trators, and polarized public sectors. 
The debate has centered on habitat 
preservation versus human encroach- 
ment, since coexistence seems to be im- 
possible. Until now, for better or 
worse, case-by-case interpretations of 
Endangered Species Act provisions 
have been made by interagency com- 
mittee. Soon, due to recently enacted 
legislation, this ad hoc approach will be 
replaced by specific Park and Forest 
Service plans. Political pressures, cor- 
porate influences, and Reagan Adminis- 
tration biases could weaken current 
guidelines and shrink critical habitat, 
with severe survival repercussions on 
the already besieged Yellowstone 
grizzlies. 

Almost 5.7 million acres of the Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem are considered grizzly 
bear habitat, 57% of which is outside 
the National Park. Since grizzly classifi- 
cation as a threatened species in 1975, 
this acreage has been divided into five 
Management Situation categories, de- 
pending on frequency of grizzly occupa- 
tion and survival values. Proscriptive 
guidelines have further been adopted 
whereby grizzly activity is granted 
priority over most competing human 
uses on Situation 1 territory. Bear and 
human considerations are to be 
weighed equally on Situation 2 lands, 
while the remaining categories defer 
overwhelmingly to mankind. Additional 
land-use recommendations followed in 
1982, when the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice issued its Recovery Plan to in- 
crease the Yellow stone population to 
300 grizzlies. 

Restricting national forest develop- 
ment for the sake of predator preserva- 
tion does not please certain western 
politicians. Prominent among them is 
Idaho’s Senator James McClure, who 
views recovery efforts outside Yellow- 
stone Park as “augmenting” grizzly 
populations, and who considers the es- 
tablished guidelines to be arbitrary and 
excessive. He is equally concerned that 
proposed transfers of nuisance grizzlies 
to northern Idaho might enlarge popu- 
lations there and functionally dictate 
more Situation 1 habitat. McClure is 
also convinced that the interagency 
guidelines were administratively 
“folded into” national forest manage- 
ment plans without proper public re- 
view. 

With characteristic caginess, Senator 
McClure introduced his grizzly manage- 
ment bill in the waning moments of the 
98th Congress. Because the legislation 
blocks bear transfer funding until mod- 
ified federal guidelines are approved, 
McClure was able to slip it through 
Congress as an amendment to the In- 
terior appropriations portion of the 
Continuing Resolution. Most conserva- 
tion groups were caught unaware and 
the House of Representatives was 
preoccupied, so McClure’s language 
emerged virtually unscathed from con- 
ference committee proceedings. Swift 
passage was also aided by a loss of 
agency credibility following a summer 
with the most maulings of Yellowstone 
visitors (including one death) over the 
last twenty years. 

The real fly in McClure’s ointment is 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
John Crowell, who has ultimate ap- 
proval rights over Forest Service plan- 
ning. Crowell has repeatedly drawn fire 
for blatantly forcing timber sales on 
roadless national forest land. With oil, 
mining, geothermal, and ski resort cor- 
porations seeking access to the Yellow- 
stone periphery as well, Crowell’s “mul- 
tiple abuse” inclinations promise a to- 
tally unsympathetic treatment of 
grizzly problems — no matter what 
public sentiments are gathered as input 
to guideline revisions. (Crowell has re- 
signed, but this will not necessarily in- 



dicate a change of policy.) 

Loss of Situation 1 habitat in adja- 
cent national forests would be less of a 
threat were the Yellowstone grizzlies 
not already on the brink of extinction. 
Regretably, grizzly deaths from poach- 
ing, hunter mistakes, official control 
actions following human conflicts, and 
illegal exterminations by regional ran- 
chers have become disgustingly com- 
mon. Over the last 25 years, the combi- 
nation of man-caused mortalities and 
low reproduction rates has chopped the 
greater Yellowstone population approx- 
imately in half — down to the present 
total of only 200 grizzlies. Matters are 
worsening as beetle infestation in- 
creases in white bark pine stands, the 
nuts of which are crucial to bear diets. 

The toll on females has been espe- 
cially severe, with roughly 60% of the 
known mortalities. Only one-third of 
grizzly cubs are female, and an even 
smaller fraction achieve maturity. 
Adult sows are particularly prone to 
garbage/livestock habituation and ag- 
gressive encounters while struggling to 
nuture and protect their offspring. Ac- 
cording to the Interagency Grizzly 
Bear Study Team, fewer than 30 breed- 
ing-age females remain within the Yel- 
lowstone Ecosystem. Only half of them 
are sufficiently successful at mother- 
hood to have hope of replacing them- 
selves with other adult females — as- 
suming that they die of old age, which 
is rarely the case. Consequently, the 
Yellowstone grizzly population could 
easily deteriorate past genetic viability 
in two decades, even if no additional 
conflict sites are created by habitat de- 
velopment. 

The crisis shortage of mother 
grizzlies points to major shortcomings 
in present management techniques. Ef- 
forts to break bears of bad acquired 
habits by relocation to remote areas 
have been notoriously unsuccessful. 
Most such bears return immediately to 
their former haunts or head to the 
nearest dump or sheep band — inevita- 
bly to be shot or banished from the Yel- 
lowstone environs. (Minor research has 
been performed on garbage/livestock 
avoidance training, but with little suc- 
cess so far.) Trapping, tranquilizing, 
and transport also incur large risks of 
bear injury and death. Four of the five 
known grizzly deaths in 1984 occurred 
as a consequence of relocation. 

The only recourse is to prevent gar- 
bage and livestock habituation at its 
source. Some progress has been 
achieved on bear-proofing dumpsters, 
though communities like West Yel low- 
stone have been reluctant to cover the 
large expense involved. Garbaging 
grizzlies have become tourist attrac- 
tions as well, much as in the old Park 
dumps prior to bear closure in 1970. 
The only permanent solution to live- 
stock conflicts is phasing out grazing 
allotments on and near critical grizzly 
range, but such a step promises even 
greater controversy. 

The politically provocative aspects of 
grazing conflicts were dramatically il- 
lustrated over the last two years by the 


tragic case of No. 38. Through July of 
1983, No. 38 and her two precious 
female cubs were models of grizzly con- 
duct. They foraged just west of Yellow- 
stone by Hegben Lake without bother- 
ing residents of nearby West Yellow- 
stone or otherwise causing trouble. In 
August, for unknown reasons, the 
bears crossed Highway 20 into Idaho’s 
Two Top Roadless Area where No. 38 
began killing sheep. Permittee Bill 
Enget demanded thatTarghee National 
Forest remove the grizzlies, despite 
Two Top’s classification as Situation 1 
habitat. Meanwhile, fearing livestock 
habituation, the Idaho Fish & Game 
Department pressured the Forest Ser- 
vice to truck the sheep off Two Top im- 
mediately. In an effort to please 
everyone, Thrghee National Forest al- 
lowed Enget to gradually herd the 
sheep onto his adjacent ranch. The 
bears followed, munching more mutton 
in the process. After they reached pri- 
vate land, Idaho Fish & Game officials 
had to trap the bears for relocation into 
Yel lowstone Park. 

Over the winter, the Forest Service 
consulted the Study Team and con- 
cluded that No. 38 would probably re- 
turn to Two Top. Enget was told at first 
that he would have to truck his sheep 
if the bears arrived. By spring, the de- 
cision was changed to force Enget to 
use a different allotment. The inconsis- 
tency irked Enget, who then sought na- 
tional publicity and sympathy from the 
Idaho Congressional Delegation. This 
issue was instrumental in Senator 
McClure’s decision to legislate grizzly 
management. 

Unfortunately, the allotment shift 
didn’t deter No. 38 and family from re- 
turning to Two Top last summer, 
though her cubs traveled separately 
after weaning. Because No. 38 had 
been allowed to acquire a taste for mut- 
ton, she headed straight for Enget’s 
ranch and a second trapping episode. 
After transport to Yellowstone Park, 
she was trar quilized again for radio-col- 
lar maintenance. She apparently suffo- 
cated while sleeping off the dosage. 

No. 38 had been a very dedicated 
mother with an unusually high cub-sur- 
vival rate. AT 13 years of age, she could 
have produced at least four more lit- 
ters. Although Park Service negligence 
could be blamed for her death, she was 
actually doomed in 1983 by a wishy- 
washy, overly apologetic interpretation 
of Situation 1 requirements. In actual- 
ity, Two Top was treated as Situation 
2 habitat; had Recovery Plan recom- 
mendations been implemented, Two 
Top would have been cleansed of sheep 
before No. 38 first arrived there. 

Besides current conflicts, Yellow- 
stone grizzlies face new problems at 
Grant Village inside the Park and at the 
Ski Yellowstone development on Heg- 
ben Lake. Per the Park’s 1980 Master 
Plan, Grant Village construction was 
approved with the understanding that 
the Fishing Bridge facility would be 
closed to give grizzlies elbow room 
along Yellowstone Lake’s north shore. 
Nevertheless, now that Grant 


Yellowstone Park: Wild without Griz? 
Photo by Dave Foreman. 


is open, the Park Service is waffling on 
its original Fishing Bridge intentions. 
Similarly, Gallatin National Forest is 
standing behind its 1977 preliminary ap- 
proval of lift and run construction for 
the Ski Yellowstone resort, despite 
strong protests from Dr. Richard 
Knight, director of the Interagency 
Study Team. Dr. Knight has charged 
the Forest Service and Fish & Wildlife 
Service with profoundly misinterpret- 
ing Study Team data in concluding that 
the proposed complex will not harm 
grizzlies. Knight contends that Ski Yel- 
lowstone, intended as a destination re- 
sort with a year-round population of 
5000, will draw grizzlies from over 1000 
square miles to their eventual deaths. 

For the above reason, friends of the 
Great Bear should not be content with 
current agency practices. John Crowell 
notwithstanding, the hearings created 
by Senator McClure’s bill will offer an 
opportunity to clarify the plight of Yel- 
lowstone’s grizzlies and to right certain 
wrongs. Unfortunately, a lack of organi- 
zational agreement is presently pre- 
venting concentrated, coordinated ac- 
tion. Campaign for Yellowstone’s 
Bears, the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, the National Audubon Society, De- 
fenders of Wildlife, and the Greater Yel 
lowstone Coalition are all mobilizing be- 
hind the grizzly. However, the impact 
of these efforts may be blunted by var- 
ying stances on delineating essential 
habitat, granting the isolated Yellow- 
stone population full endangered 
status, supplying nutritional supple- 
ments, and baiting bears away from 
conflicts. With cohesive, coherent, con- 
sistent advice to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Reagan Administration 
and its Senate allies could relegate the 
Yellowstone bears to puny preserves 
and a dismal destiny. 

To date, Campaign for Yellowstone’s 
Bears has aroused the most sympa- 
thetic attention. CYB’s comprehensive 
Citizens Proposal to Save the Yellow- 
stone Grizzly Bears (key input from 
John and Frank Craighead) has been 
endorsed by over 20 conservation and 
animal welfare organizations, including 
the Humane Society of the United 
States. CYB’s “Save the Grizzly Bike-a- 
thon” from Yellowstone Park to 
Washington, DC (June, 1984) obtained 
considerable television coverage and 
was greeted on the Capitol steps by 
three congressmen. Rep. Tim Wirth of 
Colorado has been particularly aggres- 
sive in pressing Interior Secretary Will- 
iam Clark to integrate Citizen’s Propos- 
al provisions into federal policies. For 
more information, please contact Dr. 
Anthony Provilitis, director of Cam- 
paign for Yellowstone’s Bears at POB 
416, Boulder, CO 80306 (303-447-2975). 

Author’s Note: After the above was 
written for Outdoors West (Federation 
of Western Outdoor Clubs), the 
Kootenai National Forest halted plans 
with Glacier National Park to augment 
the beleagured eight to nine Cabinet 
Mountain grizzlies with a few trans- 
plants. No Forest Service directive on 
Grizzly Guidelines revision hearings 
has yet been announced, pending ap- 
proval by Crowell’s successor. Park Ser- 
vice policy awaits replacements for 
both William Clark and Ray Arnett, but 
prospects are bleak with Watt’s former 
Assistant Secretary Don Hodel slated 
to head the Interior Department. In 
other grim tidings, the Montana Fish 
& Game Department will continue to 
allow sport shooting of five female 
grizzlies on each slope of the Divide — 
sows desperately needed to rejuvenate 
the Yel lowstone and Cabinet gene 
pools — plus permits for another 
twenty males in both parts of northern 
Montana. On the Idaho side of Yellow- 
stone alone, two grizzlies apparently 
survived wounding incidents late last 
fall: one female with two small cubs by 
hunters, and a male sniffing around a 
sheep pen by the Enget family. Enget 
was promptly deputized by Fremont 
County for the search, despite having 
created a public hazard and violating 
the Endangered Species Act provision 
that grizzlies bothering livestock are to 
be handled solely by government per- 
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By Christoph Manes 


The American Indian lost the war of 
rifles but won by default the war of 
symbols. To the generations distracted 
by modernity, Native American culture 
has come to represent the simple, pro- 
found life this land proffered before 
technology botched everything. So 
many aspiring poets, graduate stu- 
dents of anthropology, and even a few 
sensible people have been making pil- 
grimages to medicine men that Indians 
now talk about a new tribe: The Wan- 
nabees. I imagine a good many environ- 
mentalists are also in the ranks, and 
that’s fine. When the ideals of passion- 
ate people begin to come of age, aspects 
of history get reinterpreted, re-em- 
phasized, romanticized. And that’s fine 
too: romanticizing nature indicates a 
metaphysical disorientation, but roman 
ticizing people is probably inevitable 
and suggests a healthy outlook on life 
(didn’t somebody call Earth First! a ro- 
mance novel?). My experience is that 
only very stingy people dislike heroes. 

But it seems we can only take so 
much romanticism at one time. Some- 
body has to get the boot, and if the 
Indians were right with nature, then 
the rest of us with our Western values 
must be the original despoilers of 
paradise. And a righteous boot it is, 
stomping away at a civilization that 
gave the world dioxin, Mutually As- 
sured Destruction, and the US Forest 
Service.. 

This kind of thinking is probably be- 
hind the curious turn radical environ- 
mentalism has taken: namely, its “rejec- 
tion” of Western civilization. I say “curi- 
ous” because even a little reflection will 
show the contradiction here. Environ- 
mentalism as a more or less coherent 
set of beliefs rises out of Western his- 
tory; it is an episode in the Western 
dream of reintegration with nature 


which has its origins in pre-Socratie 
philosophy and the pagan ethos. And 
although as a practical matter non- 
Westem societies have wreaked less 
havoc on the environment (a situation 
which is of course changing), this was 
sometimes due more to a lack of means 
than any spiritual inclination. Great 
God! even the likes of Black Elk — for 
many a John the Baptist of deep ecol- 
ogy — even he has made statements 
that might just as well have come out 
of the Medieval contemptus mundi 
tradition. 

I suppose this rejection is really a 
kind of shorthand for a deprecation of 
modem industrial society — which in- 
deed needs deprecating. Still, it results 
in an historical displacement which as- 
signs the unnatural values of the pres- 
ent to all of Western history. This dis- 
torts the issue. If the task at hand is 
defending Earth, then we have to be 
very precise about what we’re defend- 
ing it from. And that is not some 
generalization like Western civilization. 

Europe was, after all, at one time as 
tribal as pre-Columbian America. You 
could even argue that these were the 
glory-days of the West, when Homer 
sang his epics, druids communed in sa- 
cred groves, and the tragic myths of 
the North were incubating. Nor is it a 
coincidence that the finest spiritual 
values of the West — fascination with 
the world, self-sacrifice in a just cause, 
acceptance of fate — developed here, 
not after the urban cultures of the 
Mediterranean had taken root and 
spread. If we can believe the Roman 
historian Tacitus (and we can, although 
he was doing his own romanticizing at 
times), the Germans of central Europe 
were a lackadaisical bunch, hunting and 
farming undiligently, never staying in 
one place long enough to cause much 
damage: “They do not plant orchards, 
fence off meadows, or irrigate gar- 
dens.” In general, they preferred feast- 


ing and feuding to land development. 

But this isn’t intended as an apologia 
of Western civilization, which to my 
pre-Freudian mind doesn’t require any. 

I merely want to emphasize that the 
problem lies in a particular relationship 
between man and the world, not in the 
vague evils of our fathers. 

An example. The Celtic tribes of pre- 
historic Britain lived in harmony with 
nature. Light hunting and farming sup- 
ported their flourishing Le Tene culture 
without diminishing the vast forests of 
the island. There was an iron mine or 
two, some extra cattle and grain to ex- 
port, but the economy wasn’t organized 
enough to cause any trouble. No cities, 
no central authority, no industry, be- 
cause the Celts felt no need to control 
the world, but rather merely lived in it. 

The Roman invasion changed all 
that. A heavy plough and slave labor 
brought virgin land under cultivation. 
A timber industry arose to heat the 
public baths of the new urban centers 
and to fire the forges of a developing 
ceramics industry. The Roman genius 
for exploitation developed lead, copper 
and tin mining on a large scale. In other 
words, all the familiar detritus of con- 
temporary society. By the time the Em- 
pire collapsed and the Anglo-Saxons 
swarmed in, lowland Britain was on its 
way to deforestation. The Germanic 
tribes brought a short-lived sanity by 
destroying the cities and returning the 
economy to subsistence hunting and 
farming. Their conversion to Christian- 
ity in the seventh century, however, re- 
newed Britain’s contact with Rome and 
began the process of urbanization and 
centralization all over again. Viking in- 
vasions of the ninth and eleventh cen- 
turies returned a little health to the 
land, but England was already on its 
way to Order, Empire, and Cow Pas- 
tures. 

My point is that Western civilization 
didn’t deforest England (all the cultures 
involved were Western); a debased re- 


lationship with life did, one that chal- 
lenges everything in nature to be or- 
ganized into a network of human utility. 
Such is the goal of technology. It’s im- 
portant to think of technology not as 
an accumulation of machinery, but as a 
relationship, a one-dimensional re- 
lationship which subordinates the com- 
plex interplay between man and nature 
to the imperative of production and con- 
sumption. Unlike the crafts of our an- 
cestors, which merely tapped into the 
natural qualities of particular things 
and brought them forward, technology 
seizes upon everything, everywhere, in 
such a way that things are permitted 
to exist only as a kind of standing re- 
serve for us in a larger network. It is 
because of this relationship that we can 
have such strange concepts as “natural 
resource” or “human resource.” 

Technology, in this sense, whether 
ascendant in modern America or Rus- 
sia, or first century Rome, impels 
societies to urbanize, centralize, and in- 
dustrialize in an attempt to confront na- 
ture with the demands of utility. This 
isn’t a cultural distinction, but a 
spiritual one, as applicable in Brazil and 
Ethiopia as in Illinois. World Technol- 
ogy nullifies all culture. 

Rather than hoping for absolution at 
the hands of others for rejecting West- 
ern civilization, I say we can’t have 
enough of the primal Western values — 
the profundity of the Celtic druid, the 
resolve of the Saxon warrior, the bold- 
ness of the Achaian seafarer. The 
legions of technology were defeated 
once by the likes of these; perhaps we 
can defeat them again. 

Christoph Manes is a scholar of Norse 
literature, currently working on his 
PhD at the University of Oregon in 
Eugene. He is a new associate editor 
of Earth First! and we will be hearing 
more from, him in the future. 


REMARKS AT A WILDERNESS DEDICATION 


Dedication Ceremony, Eagle Cap 
Wilderness Additions 
13 October 1984 
Comments of Laurel Rubin 

I identify myself, define my values, 
design my life as a conservationist, en- 
vironmentalist, wildlife enthusiast, 
earthmuffin-ecofreak-radical-fanatic or 
what have you ... as a wilderness ac- 
tivist. Although I have possessed a 
sense of ethics and a moral duty to 


“right” the primarily urban wrongs and 
injustices surrounding me since I was 
quite young, I did not learn to apply 
myself to defense of the wilderness 
until I arrived here in Northeastern 
Oregon eight years ago. Then, it 
seemed as though all of my previous 
political expressions and risk-taking 
had been for “practice” before the very 
real and basic issue, wilderness preser- 
vation, became so much of my life. This 
was my first real cognition of Earth/ 
human inseparability and of the land’s 
benevolence and peril. It was also the 
beginning of my ongoing experience 
with rampant arrogance, greed, deceit, 
manipulation, insensitivity and lack of 
accountability exercised by so many 
who possess some sort of temporal 
power over the condition of the same 
land I was beginning to be a voice for. 
1 speak specifically here of all too many 
Forest Service personnel, particularly 
from the District Ranger level on up, 
as well as of timber industry higher-ups 
and a few Congresspersons. 

Fortunately, I also began to meet, 
through our mutual love, respect and 
sense of duty for wild land, people of 
high moral character, intelligence and 
selfless generosity. They became and 
remain my closest friends and many are 
standing here at this moment. 

I have gotten to know' wild places — 
all too often in the name of photograph- 
ing big old trees marked for cutting in 
riparian areas or elk w’allow's bisected 
by road survey stakes or the likes of 
that . . . but in spite of these offensive 
tasks, I have been there. Ideally, there 
is little in my life that is more important 
than being in wilderness. 

I have taken lots of time to learn the 
rules of the agencies, especially Forest 
Service, public input processes, and 
have taken too much time to learn that 
too often they are futile. 

I have presented .testimony after 


which I felt great about myself. I have 
presented testimony after which I felt 
like a real idiot. 

I have taken an Oregon Wilderness 
message back to my high school social 
studies teacher in New Jersey and to a 
bi-lingual elementary classroom in 
Spanish Harlem. 

I have had wonderful dreams in 
which I was supervising a particular ex- 
Forest Supervisor in clearing a trail of 
poison ivy . . . with his teeth; in w'hich 
I w'atched a particular ex-Regional 
Forester emerge from his ostentatious 
home to discover I had felled every tree 
in his yard (with apologies to the im- 
agined trees); in which I lay my body 
down, to the complete disruption of a 
timber sale, 'On a helicopter landing pad 

I’ve grown so cynical and discour- 
aged about this planet’s future and the 
greedy, voracious misuse of natural re- 
sources so as to make the decision to 
never bear children. 

I’ve had the opportunity, while walk- 
ing from Jim Weaver’s office to John 
Sieberling’s office in DC, to communi- 
cate through his limousine window with 
Ronald Reagan, using a spontaneous 
form of manual sign language (to the 
subtly expressed delight, I might add, 
of the Capitol Policeman standing 
nearby w'ho observed me). 

I have quoted philosophy books, 
noted ecology books and toted files and 
notebooks in an effort to understand 
and cope with Forest Service practices. 

I have spent lots of money on phone 
calls (even though most were before 8 
or after 10) and lots of money on Xerox 
copies (even though I used the cheapest 
machine in towm). 

I have stayed up late to type some- 
thing, gotten up early to type some- 
thing, missed classes to type some- 
thing, forfeited hikes to type something 
(and I’m still a terrible typist). 


I have sat alone, the only wilderness 
supporter, only younger person, only 
woman in a room full of bemused or at 
the very least disinterested Boise Cas- 
cade or Forest Service good ol’ boys . 

. . and still made my point. 

I have learned that Drift Creek W'as 
“in” and felt joyful . . . that Joseph Ca- 
nyon wasn’t and felt angry, tearful and 
angry. 

These are some of the things I’ve 
done since my wilderness advocacy re- 
birth eight years ago. I realize many 
people here have been doing them too, 
some much more so than 1. 1 really can’t 
state what, for the land’s sake, I’ve per- 
sonally accomplished, though, because 
it isn’t ever very evident to me. 
Whenever I attempt that I get pretty 
depressed because, in spite of the Wil- 
derness additions these ceremonies are 
celebrating, things still look pretty dis- 
mal to me. I’ve developed a bitterness, 
a faithlessness, a strange form of 
“humanitarian misanthropy” through 
my wilderness activism. I don’t enjoy 
it and I hope I can change it, without 
compromising any Wilderness. 

Anyway, thanks to all of you who 
have dedicated yourselves to saving 
Wilderness half as much as I have or 
ten times as much as I have. Fortu- 
nately, we are solidly united and uner- 
ringly driven and shall continue. 

Laurel Rubin is a long-time wilder- 
ness activist from eastern Oregon. 



sonnel — with disposal only as a last 
resort. The carcass of a poached grizzly 
was discovered near Island Park, its 
front paws severed for trophies. Mean- 
while, Targhee National Forest has 
dropped any notions of closing grazing 
allotments on Two Top. Upon their in- 
evitable return, No. 38’s two precious 
female offspring will further be greeted 
by 5 MBF of salvage timbering on Two 
Top by 1990, besides other conflicts due 
to reclassification from semi-primitive 
motorized to roaded natural-appearing 
land classification. 

An isolated bright spot: Ski Yellow- 
stone has evaporated as an immediate 
threat, following the developer’s arrest 
for allegedly stealing $2 million from his 
father (!) — beautifully demonstrating 
the lofty ethics and upstanding morals 
necessary for obtaining Forest Service 
blessings on such projects. 

Scott [Roger is the Conservation 
Coordinator for the Idaho Alpine Club. 
He lives in Idaho Falls. Permission to 
reprint from the author. 

Editor’s note: There will be a work- 
shop on Grizzly Survival at the 1985 
Earth First! Round River Rendezvous 
to develop a no-compromise, more am- 
bitious strategy for not only saving the 
grizzly, but restoring it to much of its 
former range and density. 
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STOP PLANTING TROUT 



by Greg Roberts 

The great West: still fine with its jag- 
ged mountains, deep timber, and clear 
streams — and the trout fishing in 
many of those streams is worse than in 
waters just outside of New York City. 

“Whattya mean?” says the man in the 
Caveman Camper, his cooler stuffed 
with fish. “Me and my brother-in-law 
just caught fifty-two rainbows on the 
Umpqua River, right in the 
campground.” 

It is impossible to argue with this 
man. He is unaware that there are two 
distinct grades of trout: wild and hatch- 
ery-made. His fish are dished out by 
the state, and they are white, brain- 
less, and, soft as Wonderbread. They fit 
in perfectly with Winnebago travel, a 
campsite at the edge of a numbered as- 
phalt strip, and a tape deck that drowns 
out animal noises in the night. 

But the real trout — the big, wild, 
bright-colored fish — are a different 
animal from the chunks of hatchery pro- 
toplasm dumped from a track. It is the 
difference between a timber wolf and 
a spayed poodle. 

State agencies plant catchable-sized 
trout because no stream can spawn 
enough fish to satisfy the crowds of 
hungry recreationists who haul them 
out from dawn until dusk. Without plan- 
ting, it seems the state cannot satiate 
the great hordes of weekend anglers. 
But studies from Montana have shown 
that planting is not only expensive 
(about $2.50 a pound), but it can hurt 
native stocks of fish. The massive infu- 
sions of planted trout can disrupt the 
lives of resident wild fish, creating com- 
petition for food and space, causing 
great stress, upsetting the stream’s 
natural balance. And because hatchery 
trout seldom survive winter, the plan- 
ting bi'ings no long-term population in- 
crease. When cold weather sets in, the 
planters will die out, and so will many 
native fish which suffered from the com- 
petition. It takes only a few seasons for 
the planting process to devastate a 
river. 

And there is another result of plan- 
ting that can never be reversed: On the 
rare occasions when hatchery fish sur- 
vive long enough to spawn, they may 
hybridize with endangered species of 
trout, eventually obliterating fish that 
may have been endemic to a single 
stream. 

So why is such a bad policy allowed 
to survive? Why haven’t most fish com- 
missions changed their outdated prac- 
tices? Blame it partly on the demands 
of casual consumers who don’t under- 
stand what is good for the stream. All 
they want is to catch something, any- 
thing. These folks can get as desperate 
as skid-row winos: they need a hit, no 
matter what the quality, even if they 
end up drinking that final can of Stemo. 

Blame it also on special-interest 
groups who deliberately defend the 


wrong-headed ways of bygone days. 
For example, fishing guides and resort- 
owners do influence angling policies, 
and these groups often favor planted 
fish. Although the guides know what 
it’s like to catch small fish having all 
the beauty and spirit of washed-out gar- 
den slugs, these men consider the tame 
trout a godsend when they are trying 
to get results for their wretchedly-inept 
dudes. So when there is talk of cutting 
back the hatchery program in favor of 
a native fishery, many guides get terri- 
ble visions of coming into the dock with 
an empty cooler and a snarling client. 
Their greatest fear is to go the winter 
without buying a new pickup, or of 
drinking generic beer instead of Coors. 

Fortunately, some of our fishing or- 
ganizations are coming out in favor of 
hatchery cutbacks. Trout Unlimited 
and the Federation of Fly Fishers are 
especially outspoken, and they are 
starting to sway the bureaucrats, if 
ever so slightly. 

The recovery of our trout streams 
must begin, of course, with the closing 
of most hatcheries. A very few should 


be left open to provide some fishing in 
streams and reservoirs incapable of 
spawning their own trout, but a shut- 
down! of ninety percent is a good round 
target for which to shoot. 

If planting were done away with, our 
next obstacle would be to cut back on 
the harvest of fish. This is not a small 
concern. Killing trout has roots deep in 
our frontier spirit, and that spirit of liv- 
ing off the land is still strong in 
thousands of outdoors people. As long 
as these deep-rooted desires are al- 
lowed free expressions, our trout fish- 
ing will continue to go to hell in a wicker 
basket. It is possible to fish out a lake 
or stream; a single effective angler can 
do the job in a season or two. Such an 
act might make the fisherman a hero 
at the local bar, but anyone who delib- 
erately endangers a wild fishery is as 
barbaric as those wildmen a world away 
who are killing off the last rhinos and 
tigers for some kind of aphrodisiac 
high. 

Wild trout will become as rare as 
cougars and spotted owls unless we re- 
duce bag limits — severely. On some 


waters we may have to reduce the limit 
to one fish — the rest to be released. 
Such rules are needed for a huge human 
population in hot pursuit of such scarce 
creatures as wild trout. This catch-and- 
release approach may seem unnatural 
to the mountain-man mentality, but the 
alternatives — empty waters or hatch- 
ery clones — are not exactly natural 
either. If the releasing of fish still 
sounds strange, we might ask: When 
we go bowling do we expect to leave 
the alley with a sackful of pins 

But if you try to put back a fish, it 
will just die anyway, some say. No, not 
usually, not when it is taken with an 
artificial lure. Only after swallowing 
bait are trout likely to die, and fortu- 
nately we are starting to see restric- 
tions on bait-fishing in waters where 
wild stocks are threatened. Not that 
there is anything wrong with killing a 
trout now and then for the campfire if 
a stream is productive enough to stand 
it. 

If we ever come to see strict bag- 
limits on the law books, then comes the 
last and dirtiest problem — to enforce 
those limits. Enforcement is especially 
tough where it is needed most — in 
the back country, in the good spawning 
areas. Many country people lead such 
boring lives that their main thrills come 
from spearing, snagging and dynamit- 
ing our native fish. And their sickness 
must be treated in a crade and ugly 
way — by hiring more game wardens 
and imposing stronger penalties on the 
violators. How can we pay for more pro- 
tection? We have those millions left over 
from closing the hatcheries, enough to 
hire plenty of lusty outdoor types who 
would be thrilled to carry out this nasty 
business, even for modest pay. 

These rantings are not based on 
speculation, but on hard data. Certain 
rivers such as the Madison and Yel- 
lowstone in Montana are just two exam- 
ples of streams that have made remark- 
able comebacks because of a no-plan- 
ting policy and tougher angling regula- 
tions. At the other extreme are waters 
such as the Metolius and McKenzie in 
Oregon. Although they are fine habitat 
for trout’, these rivers have become fish- 
ing travesties. Overburdened with 
tank-made trout, they have lost eighty 
percent of their wild stocks. The pollu- 
tion of these classic waters with hatch- 
ery fish is as farcical as hanging the 
National Gallery with Walter Keane 
paintings or turning over the Kentucky 
Derby to frog jumping. 

The bureaucrats that abuse our wild 
trout fisheries are convinced that they 
serve the majority in the best way. It 
is time we showed less concern for the 
angling masses and more for the wild 
trout — what’s left of them. 

Greg Roberts writes for numerous 
outdoor magazines from his home base 
in Oregon. He is currently working on 
an article about Earth First! for Field 
and Stream. 


THE SIERRA LOSES ANOTHER MEADOW 

(Obituary) 


By J.P. Bernhard 

It wasn’t suchamuch as meadows go: 
not even a square mile. An easy walk 
from the Shaver- Huntington Road, but 
far enough away so the trucks and rvs, 
campers and cars were out of sight, out 
of hearing, out of mind. 

Even in the terminal days as it 
waited to be tortured and drowned, if 
one wore a hard hat, boots and carried 
a clipboard, he or she could get in and 
perform last rites without being haras- 
sed by Southern California Edison. 
Last rites for whom? A meadow? A race 
of nonfeathered twolegged creatures 
hellbent on self-destruction? Probably 
both. 

Just a lousy meadow, another chunk 
of beauty. A forgotten person named it 
Balsam after another forgotten person. 


The deer named it diningroom: one of 
the very few left after Florence Lake 
and Huntington Lake and Shaver Lake 
and all the monstrous rapes of Big 
Creek. Even up to the final days, as 
exterminators were beginning to 
scrape and blast away the last life- 
supports, the deer would come in the 
mornings and evenings — they had no 
place else to go. 

Sure they had a place to go: the same 
place the deer went that couldn’t swim 
Mammoth Lake — the ones hunters 
didn’t shoot from boats, that is. Now 
the eradicators want to raise Mammoth 
an extra twenty feet to take care of the 
four and five points that are strong 
enough to swim the current imposition. 

The two and a half thousand left out 
of ten thousand two decades ago, 
20,000 the decade before that, in the 
West Central Sierra herd can’t proudly 
follow in their ancestor’s footsteps 


along migration routes established 
aeons past. They have to try to follow 
their swimstrokes. 

If the eliminators get away with 
damning Dinkey Creek, one of the 
mitigative measures proposed is fishing 
out the last drowned trophy buck, rush- 
ing it to a taxidermist for a stuffing and 
then displaying it in a ground floor win- 
dow of Southern California Edison’s 
Rosemead building. Already mountain 
lions who used to feast regularly with- 
out leaving a thirty mile radius now 
have to travel over three times that 
much territory, some hampered by 
forest service injections of pep and 
radio transmitters strapped around 
their necks. 

Nah. Not suchamuch at all. An insig- 
nificant meadow where one could come 
in solitude and feel the spirituality of 
a small church in the cathedral of the 
wilderness. Easily sacrificed to heat up 


Southern California hot tubs. 

Watching an old friend die isn’t fun 
and during my last visit to Balsam I 
cried for the poor lost souls who look 
at such a meadow and think of it only 
in terms of megawatts. The deer were 
just beginning to graze at the far end 
(only does and yearlings at that stage 
of the day), both valley and mountain 
quail talked excitedly about a rare 
Cooper’s hawk in the vicinity, though 
a meadow mouse foraged without fear, 
planning for its future. I thought of 
Bobby Bums’ famous poem and this 
time, in these times of irony, I couldn’t 
help but change it: 

The best laid plans of mice and men, 

Gang aft to L A. 

J P Bernhard is a screenwriter and 
novelist living in the Sierra, foothills. 
He is a founder of SAFE (Sierra Asso- 
ciation for the Environment). 
Copyright, 198b by J P Bernhard. 
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COME ON HUMANS 


Come on humans 

Ancient experimental form 

through curved space time dimension 

Break this linear box 

car lunacy farm 

let’s explore behind 

the eyes of God 

give up blind faith 

following the Fuhrrer 

You’re never going to be alive 

if you don’t learn to love somebody 

Roll over naked raw 

and touch each other 

Laugh cry feel the pain 

before the spirit dies 

Unlock the locks 

Melt away walls tanks 

missiles of useless armour 

Unleash your Shaman wisdom 

and let the spirit/body rise 

Winged imagination flying 

over monuments of ignorance and pride 

Come on humans 

Moving cave rhythms 

Electronical seance ritual 

Somnambulistic cities of the Dead 

Pop medium trance slaves 

Cult imprint illusion clinics 

Compute inner sense visionary union 

Break domestication’s hypnotic rulers 

Gnostic Christian few Moslem 

Excite deep inner light 

primeval source of all life 

Come out into the world 

soaring above the mushroom sky 

Children of the world unite 

Andrew Hayes 

r . San Francisco 


WILL WE REACH THE 90’S? 

will we 

reach the 90’s? 
survive the 
cancer sell? 
no down 
20 years to pay 
& then it’s too 
late you can’t 
return the 
merchandise it 
returns you 

DAVID KUBRIN 

San Francisco 

(from "Chlorine Attack 70: A Mew Year’s Poem”) 



ARMED 

WITH 

VISIONS 


Affirmation 

I take the whole world in my mouth, 
suck it til I it 
comes clean, 
glorious- 

or merely briny and metallic, choking. 

But I take it. 

ELISAVIETTA RITCHIE 

(from her book "Tightening the Circle over Eel Country," published 
by Acropolis Books, Ltd., 1974.) 



Thirty Years of Nothing to Celebrate 

(on the birthday of Lawrence Livermore Laboratory) 
October 1982 

Funeral procession over desert land 
horses and donkeys gather together 
women in the courtyard inside push strollers 
eye the silos housing bombs 

children on the second floor for this parade 
stare through the fence of rails taller than 
they, are 

we pick grapes and continue walking 

drummers stretch their mantra 
beat stretched goatskin 
our sacrifice is to know this 
the knife of our rhythm through the trees 
black and white 
cars run alongside 
cross your chest, my darling 
I am superstitious although ' 

I know this 

Walking, walking 
drummers 

funeral of goatskin, horses, and donkeys 
stretched taut across your chest 

the superstition is the picking of grapes 
children alongside your bomb 
darling women push funeral stare through 
the procession of trees our sacrifice 
this desert land share an eye the silo 
of mantra 

C. ROBYN HUNT 

San Francisco 


FUNERAL NOTICE 

He was found in the meadow in its middle 

among daisies and cow paddies, 

he was found in the cemetery, 

he was found in the park 

by the pond where white swans 

swam figure eights in water 

muddied by his blood, 

he was found on your doorstep 

like a crumpled government newspaper, 

he was found on the aisle in the cine, 

the garbage, the montana 

he was found in the fragrant allies 

of the limonada. 

For six days straight, 
they found him everywhere, 
always hugging the ground 
as if it were his mama. 

On the seventh morning, 

they tried to lay him down 

but he could not rest 

until they sawed through his chest 

and ate the fierce love on his heart 

for Sunday lunch. 

Please... 

Do not send flowers 
Arrangements are pending. 

The family asks you 
to plant bullets 
in his name instead. 

John Ross ^ rom h is bock The Daily Planet, 1982) 
Areata 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 



THE MENACE OF “BIGFOOT” 


Editor’s note: The following article 
is taken from our new book 
ECODEFENSE: A Field Guide To 
Monkeywrenching which will be avail- 
able for mailing in late February. 
Copies can be ordered now for $10 post- 
paid from Earth First! POB 5871, Tuc- 
son, AZ 85703. 

By William Haywood 


Just when we thought we were hav- 
ing serious ORV problems, along came 
Bigfoot. No, I’m not talking about our 
large, hairy friend who lurks in the Sis- 
kiyous, rolling an occasional boulder 
onto a Freddie ’dozer. Unfortunately, 
this Bigfoot is a beast of another sort 
altogether. 

I accidentally discovered Bigfoot last 
year, while riding the bus downtown. 
There in a motel parking lot I glimpsed 
the biggest ORV I had ever seen. The 
cab and body looked like that of a fairly 
ordinary pickup, except for the obliga- 
tory rollbars and banks of off-road 
lights. But the cab and body looked 
grotesque and Lilliputian, perched as 
they were on top of the biggest tires 
I’d ever seen outside of heavy construc- 
tion equipment. I guessed the size of 
the tires to be at least five feet high — 
which turned out to be a bit of an under- 
statement, once I was able to learn 
more about the vehicle. 

Shocked and disgusted as I was to 
see this behemoth, I somehow was not 
surprised. Recent trends in ORV’s have 
clearly been favoring the development 
of bigger and more destructive 
machines. I also had a gut feeling that 
this monstrosity was not just a freak; 
some madman’s one-of-a-kind creation. 
I felt that I was merely looking at the 
latest fad among those cretins whose 
idea of fun is to smash through once- 
pristine wilderness behind the wheel of 
a multi-ton steel juggernaut. 

I wanted to examine the vehicle more 
closely, but by the time I was able to 
return to the scene later that after- 
noon, it was gone — no doubt already 
out raping the desert outside of town. 
But as chance was to have it, my curios- 
ity was to be answered only a couple 
of days later. While glancing at the 
magazine rack in a local supermarket I 
saw pictures of the same or a similar 
vehicle staring at me from the covers 
of no less than two of those sleazy pub- 
lications which cater to the off-road 
crowd (like you, I’m not entirely sure 


that some of these yahoos can even 
read, but they do have magazines, 
nevertheless). 

Despite a queasy stomach, I forced 
myself to read the articles. It was then 
I learned of the name “Bigfoot.” What 
a libel against the original! I also 
learned a number of particulars about 
the vehicle. It weighs six tons, stands 
ten-and-a-half feet high, and is powered 
by an engine of over 500 cubic inches. 
Although the body is that of an ordi- 
nary 4x4 pickup truck, almost every- 
thing else is extra heavy duty — includ- 
ing axles and differential from a 5-ton 
truck, and ten heavy-duty shocks. But 
the tires — what tires! They are what 
truly make “Bigfoot” stand out above 
the crowd. The vehicle boasts four 
Goodyear “Terra” tires, sized 66 x 43 
x 25 (ie, five-and-one-half feet high). 
These tires do not come cheap — they 
cost $2,500 each, to be precise. These 
tires, together with all the other heavy- 
duty equipment, put the cost of one of 
these vehicles in the league of a classy 
motorhome, rather than that of a run- 
of-the-mill 4x4. However, don’t count 
on the cost to prevent these monsters 
from spreading all over the landscape. 
While they are certainly beyond the 
means of the average peckerwoods mill- 
hand, I expect that the big city off-road 
crowd will make these their latest toy. 
After all, we are living in an age in 
which $40,000 motorhomes are as com- 
mon as those dinkey little 12-foot travel 
trailers (most commonly seen now in 
junkyards) were back in the supposedly 
affluent ’50’s. 

Judging from what I’ve seen in the 
press and on TV, I’d say that there 
might be several dozen of these over- 
size four-wheelers around today. A year 
ago, when I saw those first magazine 
articles, there were exactly two in exis- 
tence. Unless my whole concept of 
human nature is wrong, we’ve only 
seen the beginning. 

While some of the owners of these 
vehicles are confining their destructive 
posturing to ORV shows (riding over 
and crushing old auto bodies is a favor- 
ite spectator sport), we can also expect 
to see “Bigfoot” cruising into some of 
our favorite wild mountain ranges and 
canyons one of these days. In fact, driv- 
ing down previously impassable (to ve- 
hicles) river canyons is one of the things 
that “Bigfoot” is most suited for, and 
this was pointed out in the magazine 
articles which introduced it to the pub- 
lic. If “Bigfoot” should somehow get 
into water too deep even for its 10 1/2 


KEEP IT A BLOODY 
MONKEYWRENCH! 


By Hawk-eye 


As a practical man, very well in- 
formed about wrenches (I use them 
every day of the week), I am getting 
some-what worried about Earth First'.’s 
logo. 

Our logo is supposed to be a MON- 
KEY WRENCH. The last two years 
this has been bastardised in some pub- 
lications to a FORD SPANNER, and 
now to make matters worse, Dream 
Garden Press has mis-printed it all to- 
gether and used a PIPE WRENCH for 
Abbey’s book. 


For Chrissakes, just imagine a book 
called The Pipe-wrench Gang or The 
Ford-spanner Mob. No, that would not 
do. To me that is just not bloody well 
good enough. 

If any-one is inclined to use the latter 
two wrenches for “organising” pur- 
poses, well by all means go right ahead 
and the best of British luck to them. 
But please let us keep our logo a mon- 
key-wrench. 

For practical purposes it is far more 
usefull than either of the other two. 
Good hammer-head, well balanced, old 
fashioned steel. In other words, the 
right tool for our purpose. 


foot height, it will ./loaf, thanks to those 
giant tires. 

What can we do to defend the wilder- 
ness against this truly obscene 
machine? Ordinary spiking measures 
will probably not faze “Bigfoot,” in fact, 
the tires will likely crush ordinary cal- 
trops and flatten small pieces of rebar. 
First of all, if you see one of these 
machines in the wilderness, remember 
that you are under no moral obligation 
to show restraint or to take half-meas- 
ures. There is no possible legitimate 
justification for the possession and/or 
use of such a machine. Its use consti- 
tutes, plain and simply, a declaration 
of war against Earth and all her living 
creatures. 

If one should be fortunate enough to 
come across one of these machines un- 
guarded in the wilderness, there is no 
reason to stop short of total destruc- 
tion. Burning is probably the most ef- 
fective method, so long as it won’t com- 
promise your security. For techniques 
of burning heavy equipment, see the 
section entitled Rags. 

Of course, most of us probably won’t 
have such an opportunity handed to us, 
as if on a silver platter. We must instead 
come up with adequate defensive meas- 
ures to discourage wilderness incur- 
sions by “Bigfoot.” 

The most vulnerable part of these 
machines are their tires, and the fact 
that these tires cost $2,500 each means 
that you will be providing considerable 
financial incentives for the owner to 
stay out of the wilderness every time 
you damage a tire. Extra-large caltrops 
(made from half-inch or larger pieces 
of rebar welded together) just might 
be strong enough to hold up under the 
weight of the vehicle long enough to 
inflict serious tire damage. Such cal- 
trops would require spikes several in- 
ches long, and obviously could not be 
placed in open areas without the risk 
of being spotted. The best place to 
place such caltrops would be in stream 
crossings, under water. Pick known ve- 
hicle crossings (or on rivers where the 
ORV’s will be charging down rather 
than simply across a stream, look for 
narrow spots in the canyon where vehi- 
cles will not have much choice of route). 
If there is a rocky bottom, simply place 
the caltrops on the bottom — in places 
where the water is deep enough or 
opaque enough so they won’t be spotted 
by the oncoming vehicles. If the bottom 
is sandy or muddy, find a flat rock and 
place the caltrop on top of it. There 
must be enough resistance beneath the 


caltrop to drive the spike firmly into 
the tire. 

There is a definite hazard in using 
giant caltrops — yes, an unlucky hiker 
or passing animal could be injured by 
stepping on one. To reduce this likeli- 
hood, don’t place these devices until 
you know of an impending vehicular in- 
trusion. Know where you have placed 
caltrops (or other devices), and later re- 
turn and retrieve them (that is, those 
that are left after some of them have 
done their duty puncturing those 
$2,500 tires). 

The caltrops can also be placed in 
thick vegetation (high grass, brush, 
etc.) if you have reason to believe “Big- 
foot” might be coming a particular way. 
Remember, this vehicle can crash 
through fairly heavy vegetation, and 
the cretins who drive it will no doubt 
take advantage of its power at every 
opportunity. 

If you should find that caltrops are 
insufficient to stop these vehicles (the 
weld may be a weak point — it needs 
to be strong to hold up under the 
weight), there are certainly other 
methods with potential. A waterlogged 
railroad tie, studded with sharpened 
rebar, could be placed in a stream cross- 
ing. You could also take a two-by-six, 
drive numerous bridge timber spikes 
(see Field Notes to TYee Spiking) all 
the way through, and then nail the 
board, with the points of the spikes pro- 
jecting upwards, onto a waterlogged 
railroad tie. Since it may take a while 
to come up with a waterlogged tie, 
other means of anchoring a studded 
board under water may be easier. For 
example, you could anchor it with rocks 
or fasten it to a heavy piece of metal. 
Whatever you do, remember to take 
precautions that your device does not 
injure the innocent, and remove it once 
the immediate threat has passed. 

If readers have any other suggestions 
for dealing with oversize ORV’s, the 
editors would welcome the information. 

Field Notes 

* Although actual “Bigfoots” are still 
limited in number, they point the way 
of the current trend of jacked-up mus- 
cle wagons cruising the land with 
epicene youths at the wheel trying to 
impress others with their virility. We 
are in an ORV explosion today and 
every effort must be made to teach 
these yardbirds to stay the hell out of 
wild country. 
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A Field Guide to 

Monkey wrenching 



Edited by Dave Foreman 
Forward! by Ed Abbey 


detailed, field-tested 
hints from experts on: 

* Tree-spiking 

* Stopping ORV’s 

* Destroying roads 

* Decommissioning heavy equipment 

* Pulling survey stakes 

* Stopping trapping 

* Trashing billboards 

* Hassling overgrazers 

* Leaving no evidence 

* Security 

. . . and much more! 


$10 postpaid 
Order from: 

Earth First! 

PO Box 5871 

Tucson, AZ 85703 


Available for mailing in February, 
1985 

Reserve your copy now! 


HEAVILY ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, 

DIAGRAMS AND CARTOONS 
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TYRANNOSAURUS STEGOSAURUS 

(Red shirt/Denim Blue design) <Red shirt/Denim Blue design) 






DINOSAURS 

SILKSCREENED ON T-SHIRTS & SWEATSHIRTS 

These accurate desicpis are perfect for monkey- 
wrenching or any other pleasant activity . 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Adult T-shirts ( Hanes Beefy-T®) $ 9.95 

" Sweatshirts (50/50 blend) $17.95 

Children's T-shirts ( Han es 50/50) $ 7.95 

" Sweatshirts ( 50/50 blend) $14.9 5 

10% DISCOUNT FOR ANY ORDER OF 3 OR MORE SHIRTS 
We ship in 3-10 days. Thanks for your order! 
Send check , money order or VISA/MC info to: 
SAURUS 

530 South 400 East , CENTERVILLE , UT 84014 



Ew /r 


SABER-TOOTH TIGER 

(Silver Grey shirt /Navy design) 




^ y ' y " ARCHAEOPTERYX 

We will soon be adding more designs (Navy shirt/Metallic silver design) 
as well as books, rare books and 

other items. Those ordering will receive several informative catalogs. 
If you are not ordering but wish to receive catalog please send $1.00. 


_/ Vi 


THinr _ 

XS S M L 


~Atinn 

S M L XL 


TYRftN. T-shirt 
11 Sweatshirt 

STEGO. T-shirt 

" Sweatshirt 

TIGER T-shirt 

ARCH. T-shirt 

TOTAL 

Deduct 10% for orders of 3 or more 
Utahns please add 5.75% sales tax 
Postaqe & handlinq 

TOTAL ENCLOSED 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE l 
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THE ADVENTURE OF A LIFETIME 

A lour week tour of Northern California's spectacular wilder- 
ness, parks, and rivers. Hike and camp in the Redwoods of 
Jsdedlah Smith Staie Park. Deep Sea Fish on the Pacific. Raft and 
kayak on the Smith A Klamath Rivers. Weak-long backpack trips In 
the Siskiyou and Marble Mtn. Wilderness areas. Visit Oregon 
Caves 4 Ashlands Shakespearean Festival. Climb Mt. Shasta and 
Mt. Lassen. Visit San Francisco. 

All this In one exciting adventure! 

Small co-ed group* ago* 14-18. 

Send lor tree brochure: 

P.O. Box 1718, Yreka, CA B6097 
(818) 842-7022 


Poetry by Gary Lawless: 

Wolf Driving Sled $3.50 
Ice Tatoo $3.00 

Coyote Stories by Peter Blue Cloud: 
Back Then Tomorrow $3.00 
Paranoid Foothills $2.50 

Fiction by .James Roller: 

If You Don’t Like Me You Can Leave 
Me Alone 

We have 35 titles available 
Write: 

Blackberry 
POB 186 

Brunswick, Maine 04011 


\ WE SPECIALIZE IN EXPLORE ENpAMGEKEp WILDERNESS/ 
\ W 7 LP PLACES, SaCRJEP ANP SAFE TODfiy. Kief /\jc 

walk \ threhtekep ty R0Ap$ akp clmrqjt}, / car 


Lig-htl yx p 

LLAMA? X 

carry wur X 

LOAD. WE PER./ E 
OUTRAOrEOU} 
MEALS AWp , 
PHARE OCR P 
KNOWLEDGE 
OF WlipEREE# 
AN/P IT? THREAT? \ 
IN' SOUTHWEST \ 
Opt&oNANp 
HoRthwesterw.- 
CALIFORNIA, /Pt 


Pawn? amp sr, 


}fP MINE?, 


/ &U!P£ 
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s CmlleWqiwg- 

AP VENTURE 
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A MELLOW 
TRIP YOUR 
&MUpmryE£ 
0% CHILDREN 
CAW ENTOf Abfp 
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ANIMALS. 

Do they matter? 

An exciting new awareness is 
unfolding about our relationship 
with animals and the rest of the 
natural world. Read about it in 
THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA. 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA gives 
you news, views and articles 
about animal rights, welfare and 
protection, and about the people 
who are making animal rights one 
of the major issues of the '80's. 

A WHOLE MOVEMENT*., 

IN ONE MAGAZINE. 

AGlKfev . 

□ YES, Sign me / / 


□ YES, Sign me 

up for THE /Cg> 
ANIMALS’ I h'~ 1 

AGENDA /BL /. £1 

LI 1 yr. SI 5.00 S- 6 JK 
i 2 yrs. S27.50 I T , 

I 3 yrs. S37.50 L 

□ Here’s $2 - Send me a .sample 
eopy and more information 


THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA 
P.O. Box 5234, Westport, CT 06881 


ADVERTISE IN EARTH FIRST.' 
Reach thousands of refined minds 
with your slick Madison Avenue 
message in our high-toned, sophis- 
ticated publication. Rates are as 
follows: 

Full page $110 

Half Page $70 

Fifth Page $35 

Tenth Page $20 

Column Inch $4 

Colums are two inches wide. Page 
fractions may be done in a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2, 4, 6, 8 or 
10 inches wide. Ads that do not fit 
these dimensions will be PMTed to 
that width and an additional $5 will 
be charged. All prices are for camera- 
ready copy. Classified ads are avail- 
able for 10<f a word ($2.50 minimum). 


KAYAK, PADDLE, OR RAFT 

r THE GRAND CANYON 

(or other rivers) /-if 


save ™ E 

^ Write: 


C0L° 


X° f 


FEVAPA./ 1330 OR£’&-on\no 

/COME EXPLORE THE ENMW&EREp FOREST} xXrt 
/ RWER.S, LAKE} AND C ANY OWE OF THE KALM/OP}/} X ' 
/SISKIYOU, MARBLE, anp casca de mountain} X 

s eo&sst, ,se 


I a£LP ^ Write: 

/\ND FOR-Colorado Plateau 

Box 338 

Moab, Utah 84532 
Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES, AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER, 

in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from “peaking power" and other 
energy development. 801-259-7008 




3b cyAe*/ mu cj/Lcai p iecLiuisuz ter Qui ta rfiare \diliv ljxul \%\u 
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BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First! are 
available for $1 apiece (to cover our 
postage and handling expenses). Some 
of the early issues are already out of 
print and numbers are running low on 
others, so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) 
First Earth First! Road Show; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas; EF! Preserve 
System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Yol. II, No. 
Ill) Earth First! by Dave Foreman (re- 
printed from The Progressive ); letters 
from Progressive readers; Oil Leasing 
in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, 
No. IV) Mardie Murie Interview; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; EF! meeting 
in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. 

V) Little Granite Creek Drilling Con- 
troversy; GO Road; John Crowell; West- 
ern Civilization by Chim Blea; Mon- 
keywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A 
Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. 

VI) Little Granite Creek; Moab Roads 
a BLM WSA; Chim Blea on Babies; 
Dinkey Creek & McKinley Sequoias; 
What To Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. 

II, No. VII) Rendezvous at Little Gra- 
nite Creek; Dustrud Resigns as EF! 
Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Gra- 
nite Survey Stakes Pulled. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. 
VIII) Out Of Print 
SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, 
No. I) BLM Rotten in Utah by Clive 
Kincaid; Ed Abbey on Books & Gurus; 
Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of Big 
Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing 
Roads; Foreman Runs for Sierra Club 
Board; Mama Rue on Samhain; Bill De- 
vall on Nuclear War; Foreman on En- 
dangered Species & Wilderness; How 
To Do An EF! Wilderness Proposal. 
YULE/BRIGID Dec. 21, 1982 (Vol. 

III, No. II) Salt Creek Blockade; 
Nightcap Blockade in Australia; Bisti 
Mass Trespass; Howie Wolke on Real 
Wilderness; Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman on Primeval Wilderness Man- 
agement; Bill Devall on Earth Bonding; 
Foreman on Books; Ed Abbey on Pigs; 
Mama Rue on Yule; Wilderness & the 
Bible; Juniper Chaining in Utah; Bisti. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, 
No. Ill) Franklin River Blockade in Au- 
stralia; Salt Creek Blockade; GO Road 
and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea on 
Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE 
III; Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest 
Ecosystem Preserve; Nightcap Block- 
ade Photos (Australia); EF! White 
Cloud Wilderness Proposal(Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on 
the Wilderness Act; Road Show Diary; 
EF! in Sonora; Spurs Jackson on Books; 
Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; Navajo 
Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; 
Mama Rue on Eostar; Creative Litter- 
ing. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, 
No. IV) Bald Mt Blockade; GO Road; 
Howie Wolke on Moderation; EF! 
Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; 
EF! Smashes Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/ 
Helicopters; California Desert Sellout 
by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; Mama 
Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia 
Rainforest Direct Action; Bigfoot Inter- 
view. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. 

V) Wilderness War in Oregon; Bald Mt 
Bloekaders’ Personal Accounts; Mama 
Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wilder- 
ness Preserve System and Map; Head 
of Joaquin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon 
Demonstration; Franklin River Victory 
in Australia; Ned Ludd/Radios; GO 
Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the 
Conqueror. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1983 (Vol. 
Ill, No. VI) Bald Mt Road Stopped!; 
Round River Rendezvous; Marcy Wil- 
low: You; Chim Blea on Population Con- 
trol; Photos of EF! Glen Canyon Demo; 
The Endangered Rainforest by John 
Seed; Watt Enters Coyote (A Greek 
Tragedy) by Marc Brown; John Seed 
on Anthropocentrism; EF! and Dig- 
nity; Mama Rue on Lughnasadh. 
MABON Sept. 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. 

VII) OUT OF PRINT 


SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. 

I) Sinkyone Redwood Blockade; EF! 
National Forest Campaign; Rainforest 
Burgers by Roselle; Bald Mt in Retro- 
spect; EF!: The First 3 Years (with 
many photos); Howie Wolke on the 
Forest Service; Conservation Biology 
review; The Battle of Salt Creek (an 
epic poem) by Marcy Willow; Watt’s 
Last EIS. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. 

II) Forest Service Attacks Wilds, Na- 
tional RARE II Suit, DARN Report, 
Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! Utah 
Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilder- 
ness Proposal (California); How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness Proposal; Ed 
Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock Desert 
Wilderness Proposal(Nevada); Sin- 
kyone Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; 
An Ecological & Evolutionary Ethic 
Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim Blea on 
the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Mod- 
ifications. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. 

III) Oregon RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho 
Wilderness Proposal; Tuolumne; Forest 
Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/Smoke 
Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; 
Coors in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, 
No. IV) Burger King Protest; Ship- 
wrecked Environmentalism; Solomon 
Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt Road 
Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; 
Dave Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill De- 
vall; Ned Ludd/Tree Spiking & No Evi- 
dence; Mama Rue on Enlightenment; 
1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. 

V) Cabinet Mts Grizzlies & Mining; 
Forest Service Appeals Form; Wolke on 
the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wilder- 
ness Proposal (Idaho, Oregon & 
Nevada); Angel Dusting Grizzlies; Mid- 
dle Santiam; Colorado Recreation Dol- 
lars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt 
Weevils; Devall on the Australian En- 
vironmental Movement; Ned Ludd/Sur- 
vey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; Deep 
Ecology & Reproduction; Save the 
Tuolumne Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. 

VI) Middle Santiam Blockade; Chim 
Blea on the Big Outside; Cabinet Mts 
& Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; 
Murder on Key Largo; Burger King De- 
monstrations; Daintree Rainforest; 
Ned Ludd/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
Sterile Forest Review; Basic Principles 
of Deep Ecology; Sinkyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. 
IV, No. VII) Middle Santiam Blockade; 
EF 1 ! Occupies Montana Senator’s Of- 
fice; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Mon- 
tana on Civil Disobedience; Petroleum 
Conflicts with Wilderness Analyzed; 
Everything You Ever Wanted To Know 
About The Forest Service Part 1 by 
Bobcat; Sacred Cows; Foreman on Pro- 
fessionalism; Hunting Wild Life; Devall 
and Sessions on the Books of Deep 
Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. 
I) EF! Occupies Regional Forester’s Of- 
fice (Oregon); Hardesty Avengers 
Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; “What 
Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop 
Raid on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy 
Rainforest; Down (With) The Amazon; 
Green Politics; Elfbusters; Roxby 
Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & 
Machines; Forest Service Appeal Form; 
Everything You Ever Wanted To Know 
About The Forest Service Part 2 by 
Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Ses- 
sions; Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; 
Beyond Sacred Cows; Stiles ; n Defense 
of Dogs. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) 
Texas Wilderness Logged; 30,000 Miles 
of Road in RARE II Areas; Bridger- 
Teton Forest Supervisor; Alaska: 
Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sage 
brush; Middle Santiam Trials; Japan 
Grizzly; German Nuke Dump; Chipko; 
Solomon Islands Rainforest; Daintree 
Rainforest Buried Protest; Environ- 
mental Professionalism Discussion; 
1984: Wilderness Boom or Bust?; A Na- 
tional Range Service; Non-Game; De- 
vall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Har- 
desty Mt Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on 
Ecodefense. 

ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM POB 
5871, TUCSON, AZ 85703. 


PARKER’S CAVE 

THE LEGEND OF PARKERS 
CAVE, by Everett Whealdon, Samisdat 

While not a long book (21 pages) 
there is plenty of substance in this in- 
triguing tale of two cultures in collision. 
The setting is in northern California 
amidst the construction of the Shasta 
Dam, and the book’s two central charac- 
ters, a white American doctor and a 
Shasta Indian shaman, develop a bond 
Of mutual trust and friendship during 
the second World War and the dawn of 
the Atomic Age. 

Now, if you’re thinking that this is 
just another hokey yarn about the pale 
face and the wizened old medicine man, 
you’re greatly mistaken, because The 
Legend of Parkers Cave delves far 
deeper into the issues of our time than 
any Louis L’Amour or James Mitchner 
could have in a 1/2 ton of processed 
paper pulp. 

The publisher, SAMISDAT, from 
Riehford, Vermont is a small press that 
distinguishes itself through “Passion, 
commitment, and purpose.” You can 
get a copy of The Legend of Parkers 
Cave by sending $2.00 (post paid) to us 
here at Earth First! POB 235 Ely, NV 
89301. To receive information about 
other SAMISDAT publications, you can 
write them at Box 129, Riehford, Ver- 
mont 05476. MR. 



MOVING? 
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THE 1985 

EARTH FIRST! CALENDAR 



JSH903 J7MUTJ 


JANUARY 



lOOO ANNOTATED DATES: 

• wilderness & national parks 

• environmental triumphs 

• environmental tragedies 

• Luddites 

• Wobblies 

• Native Americans 

• bizarre meteorological 
phenomenon 

• natural disasters 


$ 6.00 






EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

6 SNAKE OIL 

7 £Sh £ f & BUMPERSTICKERS 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

Due to popular demand we have 
finally done up some embroidered 
patches. These are 3-inch diameter 
circles with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES in 
red on black. Sew them on your 
pack, hat, coat, whatever. If interest 
is sufficient, we’ll do some addi- 
tional styles. $3.50 postpaid. 


SOICOfT 
CrCNOftS “1*12 ® 


SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 


another mmmm 

ON DRUGS 


EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS ORDER FORM 


Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to: Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please send cash for orders of 
$5 or less. Allow 5 weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been 
received by then). First class delivery can be arranged. Enter or 
circle size, color, style, etc. 

how many total 

T-SHIRTS 

EF! Fist Size Color 

French cut or regular - $9 
Kids - $7 

Glen Canyon Dam Size Color $9 

Defend the Wilderness 

Size Color 

French cut or regular short sleeve - $9 
Long-sleeve - $11 

Tools Size Color $9 


Red, white and blue American flag 
with green lettering on white long- 
lasting vinyl. $1.25 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! 
WINDOW STICKERS 

Green Earth First! Fist with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in green 
on 3-inch diameter white vinyl. 4 
for $1 pp. 


All are on green type with long- 
lasting white vinyl. $1 postpaid 


SILENT 

AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere— bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices 
dead bulldozers, etc. 

.COORS— Black words on yel- 
jlow paper: 

.Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
'-AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST - 

Green EF! logo with words "EARTH 
FIRST! No Compromise in Defense 
of Mother Earth” in red ink. 1%-inch 
diameter. 30 for $1.25 pp. 

EARTH FIRST! TOOLS - 

The Monkeywrench and Warclub 
crossed in brown, the words 
“EARTH FIRST!” in green. 1%-inch 
diameter. 30 for $1.25 pp. 


Color 


GOOD NEWS 

We have about 20 first edition 
hardcover copies of Good News, 
Ed Abbey’s outstanding novel 
of after the fall of civilization. 
Ail are signed by Abbey. These 
are definitely collector’s items 
and we are charging according- 
ly! $20 postpaid. They won’t last 
so order yours now. 


u ^ iHrtKS l luvtna 

Earth First! $1 
Boycott Coors “Beer” $1 
Hayduke Lives $1 
Rednecks For Wilderness $1 
Dream Back The Bison, 

Sing Back The Swan $1 

Vote Green! $1 

Subvert The Dominant Paradigm $1 
Malthus Was Right $1 
Another Mormon On Drugs $1 
Hunters: Did a Cow Get Your Elk? $1 
Think Globally, Act Locally $1 
Resist Much, Obey Little $1 
Native (with globe) $1.25 
Earth First! (with flag) $1.25 
American Wilderness, Love It 
Or Leave It Alone (with flag) $1.25 

SILENT AGITATORS 
EF! Fist (30/sheet) $1.25 
EF! Tools (30/sheet) $1.25 
Boycott Coors (10/strip) $1.25 


EARTH 


Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! 
movement and serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this 
newspaper and to fund a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 


Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! PO Box 235, Ely, NV 89301 
Here’s $15 ; or more for a one-year subscription to Earth First! 


■Here’s $5 more. 

Send EF! First-class. 

Here’s $10 more. 

Send EF! Airmail Overseas. 


Here’s $15«r more to resubscribe to Earth First! 


CALENDARS 

1985 Earth First! Calendar $6 
1985 Yosemite Calendar $9 


Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 


Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here's $15 or more. 


SNAKE OIL 

Monkey wrenches $1 

Monkey wrenches $1 

.EF! Windowstickers 4/$l 

.EF! Camouflage Baseball Caps $8 

Hayduke Lives Patches $3.50 

.Songs of Fishing, Sheep, 

and Guns in Montana, by Greg Keeler $6.50 

BOOKS 

Beyond The Wall by Ed Abbey $25 
Good News by Ed Abbey $20 
Full Circle by Lone Wolf Circles $5 
The Legend of Parker's Cave $2 
by Everett Whealdon 

ADD 7% SALES TAX IF RESIDENT OF AZ. 

OKAY, HERE’S. 


I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 


Please change my address: 


Referred by 


Name 


City State Zip < 

J* 'pypT ******** 

The EE! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use, an alias. , Oir i 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Introduce others to Earth 
First! and receive the EF! 
bumpersticker of your choice, 
10 silent agitators or a little 
monkey wrench for each gift 
subscription you make. In- 
dicate what you woultl like on 
the subscription form. 


EARTH FIRST! 

LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help 
Earth First! and insure that you’ll get Earth First ! The Radical 
Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours — whichever is shorter)? 
Then become alife subscriber! Send us$300and you’ve got it. Or, if you 
prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the Earth 
First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth 
First!. 


SEND TO: 

Name 

Address 

City 
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you by 50 c apiecv. VY<- 
like the improvement 
and we're sorry about i 
increase in price. 


TOOLS - John Zaelit’s powerful DEFEND THE WILDER- 
impression of wilderness defense NESS - The Monkeywrencher’s 
both old and new. Black design on shirt. Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver 
tan or blue. 100% cotton. design on black or black design on : 

white. 100%cotton. AVAILABLE IN' 
WOMEN’S FRENCH CUT, black 
only & 50/50. Also in men’s long 
sleeves, 100% cotton, black only. 


THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN - 

Jint Stiles' infamous masterpiece. 
Keep on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Black design 
on blue or tan heather. 75% cotton/ 
25% polyester. 


EARTH FIRST! - Fist with 
words “EARTH FIRST!" No Com- 
promise in Defense of Mother 
Earth" in black on green, red or 
yellow. 100% cotton. ALSO AVAIL- 
ABLE IN FRENCH CUT IN 
WOMEN’S SIZES - 50/50. 


know \ ou’ll 
in our shirts 

he necessary 
— Nancy 



Presenting “Full Circle,” a book outlaw mother Earth: "And beneath 
showcasing the early artwork and the ash , the ash of pavement, the cer- 
poetrv of Earth First !’s LONE WOLF tainty of seed." The promised return 
CIRCLES. The illustrations include to our wild selves, Full Circle. Availa- 
a trapper's awakening, and the magi- ble for $5.00 postage paid from Earth 
cal world he moved on to. The poems First! PO Box 235, Ely, N\ 89301. 
trace the pursuit for wildness, first on 100% of every sale going into the 
the streets, then in the wilderness of Earth First! Direct Action fund. 


GREG KEELER 


Songs of Fishing, Sheep 
and Guns in Illontana 



I SIDE B 

Ballad of Billy flontono/l Don't Uoltz (and She 
Don't Rock 'n'fiol 1 ) /Orinkin' fly Blues Racy/ 
Biles City Buckin' Horse Sale / Loter Day Uora 
F i sheraan /Fossil Fuel Cooboy/nont ano Cooboy 
SIDE B 

Cold Deod Fingers/Last Greot Raerican Cook- 
Out/Coll By noeo Papo/Good Horning Sailor/ 
flake Bucks, Get Rich/Roll On Hissouri 

“I’ve been waiting for years to see a 
tape of Greg Keeler’s songs out, and 
who better to do it than Earth First!? 
Greg’s cutting, witty, hard-hitting, di- 
verse, intelligent songs are already a 
legend in Montana. Now they can do 
their work all over.” 

- GARY SNYDER 

Only $6.50 postpaid 
Order from Earth First! 


NEW SHIRT ! 


Roger Can- 

dee’s popular American Canyon 
Frog (Croakus Abbysus Pistoffus) 
with tho message "American Wil- 
derness - Love it or Leave it Alone.” 
4 color design on grey. 100% cotton. 



LOVE IT OR 
& 4V ]? a lo^ 


CAMO CAPS 

We’ve now got a variety of camou- 
flage baseball caps. There is a 100% 
cotton back and front in woodland 
camo, and a cotton front with a 
mesh in either woodland or desert 
camo. All are imprinted with the 
EF! fist logo and the words “EARTH 
FIRST! No Compromise in Defense 
of Mother Earth” in white. Specify 
which style you want or we’ll just 
send you whichever we have in 
most supply. $8 postpaid. 






Kids Shirts! 

The Earth First! fist design now 
comes in kids sizes. Black print 
on green shirt. 50/50 .sizes XS- 
L. $7.00 postpaid, indicate kids 


Earth First! December 21, 198U 
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Environment & Society Portal 


Suggested citation: Foreman, Dave, et al., eds., Earth First! 5, no. 4 (20 March 1985). 

Republished by the Environment & Society Portal, Multimedia Library. 
http://www.environmentandsociety.org/node/6858 


All rights reserved. The user may download, preserve and print this material only for private, 
research or nonprofit educational purposes. The user may not alter, transform, or build upon 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
FRONT UNDER SIEGE 



By George Wuerthner 

On February 1, 1985, the Montana 
BLM and the Lewis and Clark National 
Forest approved a drill application by 
American Petrofma Company of Texas 
for the Hall Creek drainage, a roadless 
area just south of Glacier National 
Park. The Hall Creek drainage is part 
of the Rocky Mountain Front proposed 
wilderness additions to the Bob Mar- 
shall Wilderness complex. The area is 
important habitat for the threatened 
grizzly bear and wolf, as well as impor- 
tant winter range for an elk herd. (Al- 
though the specific site of the well is 
not in an inventoried RARE II area — 
due to some jeep trails — it is im- 
mediately adjacent to the inventoried 
Badger-Two Medicine Roadless Area.) 

The original 1983 drill application 
was denied because the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service felt that the proposed 
drilling operation and the seven mile 
long access road might jeopardize both 
grizzly and wolf use of the area. Revi- 
sions in 1984 to the proposed drill plan 
resulted in the Fish and Wildlife’s ap- 
proval of the drill application in January 
of this year as a “non-jeopardy” situa- 
tion. Subsequently the BLM and 
Forest Service bo'th recommended is- 
suance of the drill permit. 


The modified drill plan calls for limit- 
ing the drill season to the period be- 
tween July 1 and March 30 in order to 
protect grizzly bear use of the area dur- 
ing the spring months. Public access 
along the proposed road will be re- 
stricted. American Petrofma plans to 
construct a camp on the drill site to 
minimize road traffic and to “provide 
for security to the drill rig.” 

If no oil or gas is discovered, the drill 
site and a portion of the access road 
will be revegetated. The remainder of 
the road will be added to the Forest’s 
transportation system and timber har- 
vest road system. 

Like the Little Granite Creek drilling 
permit issue on the Bridger-Teton Na- 
tional Forest in Wyoming, the Hall 
Creek proposal would eliminate this 
area from wilderness consideration. In 
addition, there is always the possibility 
of wildlife impacts — particularly if the 
new road is kept open for public use 
and timber harvest in the future. 

The Missoula-based Rocky Mountain 
Front Advisory Council feels that Hall 
Creek may set a precedent for allowing 
new drilling all along the Rocky Moun- 
tain Front, most of which is also pro- 
posed for wilderness designation. The 
Council feels a full Environmental Im- 
pact Statement should be completed on 
this proposed action. 


A local group called the Two 
Medicine - Glacier Alliance (Box 22, 
East Glacier, MT 59434) is planning to 
appeal the permit. Interested parties 
are encouraged to contact that group. 

The Rocky Mountain Front is one of 
the richest wildlife habitat areas in the 
lower 48 states. Mountain goat, elk, 


mule deer, bighorn sheep, grizzly bear, 
wolf, and many fur bearers are found 
in this area. It is also one of the most 
spectacular undesignated roadless 
areas left in the lower 48 states. Hall 
Creek is a region of alternating forests, 


EARTH FIRST! GIVES DOE 

NUKE WASTE 



Thi wishn Horn Utah 


Throughout the long day of March 1 
in Salt Lake City, speaker after speaker 
arose and politely expressed her or his 
heartfelt feelings to the bureaucrats sit- 
ting at the table in front of the room. 
Salt Lake City Earth First !ers did not 
feel polite about the issue in question, 
however, and crashed the hearing at 6 
pm. More than a dozen people, many 
dressed in radiation suits and face 
masks, solemnly marched to the 
speaker’s podium and faced the Depart- 
ment of Energy (DOE) officials. The 
Earth First! spokesperson, or shaman, 
earned several containers with him. 

He said: This “gift" of nuclear waste 
is being deposited here today as a sym- 
bolic gesture of opposition to the diabol- 
ical proposal to site the nation’s first 
high level nuclear waste repository 
next to Canyonlands National Park. 
This “gift” is intended to convey a clear 
signal to you and the nuclear energy 
junkies and land raping scum that 
covet Canyonlands that there are those 
of us — more than you imagine — to- 
tally committed to stopping the dump- 
ing of this deadly plutonium poison be- 
neath one of the most remarkable and 
sacred places on Earth — Canyonlands 
National Park on the Colorado 
Plateau. 

We are here to make it clear that there 
are many people, of which we are but 
a handful, unwilling to abide by your 
demented “decision making process” 
which continues to consider establish- 
ing a nuclear waste dump in one of the 
most fragile and beautiful places on the 
planet, thereby killing it and threaten- 
ing everything around and down river 
from it. These farcical meetings are 
merely held to obscure the threat and 
who is behind it. 

Therefore, we are here today to let 
you know that if you and those you rep- 


resent are misguided enough to come 
to Canyonlands with your nuclear gar- 
bage, we’ll be there too, with our bodies, 
minds, and spirits. We will protect 
Canyonlands. 

Don’t make it until you know what 
to do with it! 

Keep out of Canyonlands! 

Earth First! 

Thereupon, the shaman and his 
cohorts dumped the containers of “nu- 
clear waste” on the DOE tables and 
worried officials, and left the hearing 
chanting, “OUT, DEMONS, OUT!” 

Needless to say, this spirited demon- 
stration attracted considerable media 
coverage (including a live report on Salt 
Lake’s leading TV news show) and bet- 
ter dramatized the opposition to the 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump than a 
hundred sincere but polite statements 
of opposition. 
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Around the Campfire 


1985 is shaping up as the busiest year 
yet for Earth First! direct action. In 
Oregon, the Freddies continue to rape 
the old growth forests of the Big Tree 
State and Earth Firstlers will be put- 
ting their bodies on the line to prevent 
the destruction of the Middle Santiam, 
the North Kalmiopsis, and Joseph Can- 
yon. Our new and active group in Seat- 
tle is eyeing various Forest Service out- 
rages in Washington. Earth Firstlers 
from the USA will be traveling north 
to lend support to the brave Canadian 
defenders of Meares Island off British 
Columbia’s Pacific coast. We are making 
North America’s finest rainforest (the 
Tongass National Forest in southeast 
Alaska) a major national priority and 
will do our best to stop the criminal 
logging of that primeval paradise. 

In the Northern Rockies, the assault 
on the wildlife-rich Rocky Mountain 
Front has begun with plans for the Hall 
Creek oil & gas well between Glacier 
National Park and the Bob Marshall 
Wilderness. This initial attack in crucial 
wolf and grizzly habitat cannot be per- 
mitted to succeed. Montana Earth 
First! will be going all out to stop it as 
well as the slimy “Montana Wilderness 
Destruction Act of 1985.” In Idaho, we 
will be making a concerted effort to get 
Congress to consider our 9 million acre 
proposal for National Forest Wilderness 
in th: state. Elsewhere in the region, 
the Tree Nazis plan to destroy the 
Bighorn National Forest in Wyoming 
but our new group in Sheridan has 
other plans. We will also become more 
involved in efforts to protect the grizzly 
bear in the Yellowstone Park region. 

In the Southwest, we are preparing 
detailed and visionary wilderness pro- 
posals for Bureau of Land Management 
lands in Utah and New Mexico, and for 
the great National Wldlife Refuges of 
Arizona — Cabeza Prieta and Kofa. We 
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will be heavily involved through hear- 
ings, letter- writing and the other stan- 
dard tools of conservation in supporting 
these proposals. Also in Utah, we will 
be organizing possible blockaders for 
action against the Canyonlands Nuke 
Dump (if necessary) and Tar Sands 
exploitation next to the Maze. The 1985 
Round River Rendezvous will be held 
July 2 - 7 in the mountains of Western 
Colorado and we will rally against de- 
ficit timber sales and the clearcutting 
of aspen for particleboard there. 

In California, Bay Area EF! con- 
tinues their effort against the destruc- 
tion of San Bruno Mountain. Our Rain- 
forest Center with Randy Hayes plans 
a road show in California and Oregon 
to organize action on behalf of the 
threatened tropical rainforests. Efforts 
to halt commercial timber sales in 
Texas Wilderness Areas will certainly 
continue and we are encouraging addi- 
tional Earth First! action east of the 
Rockies. It may also be time for the 
Earth First! approach in confronting 
Acid Rain. 

All of these actions and issues will 
be covered in detail in forthcoming is- 
sues of Earth First! (many are dis- 
cussed in this issue) and your subscrip- 
tion money and t-shirt orders will help 


fund many of these issues. Additional 
donations are needed, particularly to 
Oregon and Montana Earth First! (see 
addresses in this issue) and volunteers 
are needed for all of these projects. 
Read Mike Roselle’s editorial in this 
issue, and then act. 

One of the original purposes of Earth 
First! was to return in a fashion to our 
roots of pre-Christian Europe and dis- 
cover our tribal heritage there. (Our 
publishing schedule corresponds to the 
old nature holidays of Europe before 
the Christian conquest, for example.) 
Gregory McNamee in this issue looks 
at the Deep Ecology of early Euro- 
peans as Christoph Manes did last 
issue. In a related essay, Bob Spertus 
looks at “The Dark Side of Wilderness” 
in an inquiry into the fear that wilder- 
ness produces in the Jim Watts of the 
world. Speaking of fear, being eaten by 
a GRIZ is high up there on any list of 
fearful things, but Robert Streeter be- 
lieves it preferable to death in a sterile 
hospital. Look for more of his contem- 
plations in future issues. We welcome 
another new column in this issue — 
from the redoubtable Nagasaki 
Johnson, aka Mike Roselle — “Road- 
kill.” Mike, who has put his body on 
the line as often as anyone and who 
gave up a comfortable home in Wyom- 
ing for the plush existence of a sleeping 
bag on someone’s floor, takes on the 
self-righteous pontifications of some 
“lifestylers” in his column’s premiere. 

Finally, accept our apologies to all of 
you who have ordered Ecodefense. We 
should be mailing it out about the time 
you are reading this. The delay came 
from the last minute arrival of impor- 
tant material which we wished to in- 
clude in the book. Ned Ludd’s offering 
this time, “Advanced Billboarding,” is 
one such late piece. We’ve got some 
other hot books for sale, too. Deep 
Ecology by Profs Bill Devall and 
George Sessions is off the press and 
lays out the fundamental philosophical 
groundwork for the Earth First! move- 
ment. You can order your copy from us. 
Was it only ten years ago that The Mon- 
key Wrench Gang by Edward Abbey 
radicalized so many of us? It was, and 
Spurs Jackson of Dream Garden Press 
has just published the tenth anniver- 
sary edition of The Monkey Wrench 
Gang. This is clearly the best edition 
ever, with a previously unpublished 
chapter, “Seldom Seen At Home,” 
which was edited out by the original 
publisher of Abbey’s comedic master- 
piece. And this edition is illustrated by 
cartoonist great R. Crumb. Check the 
ads in the back for ordering information 
on both of these books from Earth 
First! (The Monkey Wrench Gang is 
signed by Abbey). 

Now put this newspaper down, and 
get out in the wilderness! 

See you at the Rendezvous. 

- Dave Foreman 


PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European na- 
ture holidays: Samhain (November 1), 
Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid 
(March 20), Eostar (March 21 or 22), 
Beltane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 
22), Lughnasadh (August 1), and 
Mabon (September 21 or 22). Dead- 
lines for articles are three weeks be- 
fore the cover date (October 10, De- 
cember 1, January 10, March 1, April 
10, June 1, July 10, and September 1). 
The newspaper is mailed 3rd class on 
the cover date. First Class delivery is 
available for $5 extra a year. Airmail 
delivery overseas is available for $10 
extra a year. 
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Although we do not accept the au- 
thority of the heirarchical state, no- 
thing herein is intended to run us afoul 
of its police power. Agents provocateurs 
will be dealt with by the Grizzly De- 
fense League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcome and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are eagerly 
sought to illustrate articles and essays. 
They will be returned if requested. No 
payment is offered except for extra 
copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, PO Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, 
CO 81435. 

Dave Foreman, Editor & Publisher 
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Nancy Morton, Merchandise, Sub- 
scription, & Mailing Manager 
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POB 235, Ely, Nevada 89301 
(702)289-8636: Correspondence with 
Wildcat Annie. 

POB 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 
602-622-1371.: Letters to the Editor, 
Manuscripts, Art, Photographs, etc. 
for Earth First!; Subscriptions, 
Changes of Address, Inquiries; Mer- 
chandise Orders; Clippings; General 
Correspondence; Correspondence with 
Dave Foreman, Nancy Morton, Mike 
Roselle or Leon Czolgosz. 

Earth First! has a new phone 
number in Tucson. 602-622-1371. The 
old number is no longer in service. 

POB 1008, Telluride, Colorado 

81435 (303)728-4301: Poetry, Corres- 
pondence with Art Goodtimes. 

Please send any newspaper clip- 
pings mentioning Earth First! or 
dealing with subjects of interest to us 
at POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clip- 
pings about monkeywrenching of any 
kind would be appreciated. Thank 
you! 

The Post Office does not forward 
3rd Class Mail. Please send us your 
change of address immediately so 
your copies of Earth First! do not fill 
the trash can at your old Post Office. 
Some people using clever aliases are 
not receiving their copies of Earth 
First!. Be sure to notify your mail- 
man that “Attila the Hun” or “The 
Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 
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to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 


EDITORIAL 

* & 

A Summer of Action 

The Forest Service is out of control 

— from East Texas to Eastern Oregon, 
from Idaho to Ohio. Everywhere there 
is an old growth forest or a roadless 
area on our public lands, there is an 
arrogant group of foresters who have 
the same attitude about it that Custer 
had about the Sioux. This is not new, 
nor peculiar to this country. Half of all 
Earth’s forests have been cut down 
since 1960. What is new is a growing 
resistance around the world to the 
crime of turning a living, productive 
ecosystem into a biological wasteland. 

We have covered that resistance to 
biological tyranny* in this paper. But 
we have done more than just cover it, 
we have also encouraged you to partici- 
pate in, and support that resistance. 
Money from the sale of this newspaper 
helps to fund some of the grassroots 
actions that you read about here, and 
much of the coverage comes from those 
who are on the front lines in the strug- 
gle for ecological diversity. We all share 
in the common belief that resistance is 
necessary, and compromise impossible. 

When the Tree Nazis start goosestep- 
ping to the tune of multiple-use* again 
this spring, there must be someone 
who will witness, someone who will in- 
terfere, and someone who will oppose 
them. The pressure we put on them is 
making a difference, and the vast 
majority of the American public is in 
favor of the preservation of wilderness 
over short-sighted economic exploita- 
tion. In spite of the new wilderness 
bills, a few court victories and some ad- 
ministrative delays, there will still be 
attempts by government and industry 
to senselessly destroy many of our few 
remaining pristine forests this spring 

— at a loss to the taxpayer, and in some 
cases in violation of their own laws. Di- 
rect action is not only justified, but 
necessary to stop them. 

And stop them we will! Whether for 
just a few hours, as at Pyramid Creek, 
or for a few years, as at Bald Mountain, 
the Sinkyone and Little Granite Creek. 
This year, Earth First! promises to be 


very active fighting the Forest Service 
on several fronts. We hope to have our 
Nomadic Action Group established, and 
to be able to travel to any area and aid 
in the organizing and execution of ef- 
forts to resist clearcutting, roadbuild- 
ing, or other forms of abuse by the 
Freddies or their corporado bosses. 

Direct action may be necessary in a 
number of places in the upcoming 
months. In Oregon, there will be log- 
ging in the Santiam Cathedral Forest, 
Joseph Canyon and the Kalmiopsis. 
Mineral development in Montana at 
Hall Creek and in the Cabinet Moun- 
tains will be resisted. Clearcutting in 
Kadashan, Alaska, and test drilling for 
the Nuke Dump in Utah may also re- 
quire strong opposition from Earth 
First !ers around the country. 

Needed will be money, volunteers, 
and moral support. For those of you 
who have nothing planned for the sum- 
mer, keep your backpacks handy and 
plan to spend time in some of our 187 
million acres of National Forests. 
Camps will be set up that are both legal 
and near the action, and food and hous- 
ing will be provided when necessary. 
Or, if you prefer, accomodations can be 
arranged at the local county jail for a 
period of undeterminable duration. 

There will also be workshops on non- 
violence and how to defend yourself in 
court without a lawyer. (Of course, if 
you need a lawyer, we will find you one.) 
People will be needed to maintain trails 
and establish camps and pack gear. Vol- 
unteers will be needed to staff our field 
offices, answer phones and work on 
various writing projects. If you wish to 
be a part of the Nomadic Action Group 
or support our efforts to confront the 
Forest Service’s assault on wilderness 
this year, please contact us here in Tuc- 
son (POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371). We will keep you up- 
dated on any upcoming actions. 

-Mike Roselle 

*tyr’ an ny (noun) — arbitrary or 
unrestrained exercise of power; despo- 
tic abuse of authority. 

*mul’ ti pie use (lie) — clearcutting, 
overgrazing, sometimes mining and 
energy development. 


POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear Earth First! 

Thanks for printing Christoph 
Manes’ essay “In Defense of Western 
Civilization.” He has done much to 
brush away not only all that nonsense 
about the inferiority of Western 
thought, but also the superiority of 
Eastern thought. 

Except for the Taoists, most other 
schools of Chinese thought were just 
out to set up some sort of (often clev- 
erly disguised) exploitative power 
structure, and in Japan, Ando Shoeki 
was one of the rare premodem thinkers 
who saw through all the rubbish that 
generations of Oriental power mongers 
had invented in order to control people. 
The Chinese chopped down almost all 
their trees long ago, and the Japanese 
preserve theirs by whacking away at 
those of other countries. 

Nakasone is a Reagan clone with an 
even smoother tongue, and the Chinese 
are going full tilt in their new orgy of 
capitalism. The environmental move- 
ment in the West is far ahead of that 
in Japan, and having perused some 
Chinese magazines that deal with the 
subject. I can assure you that there 
isn’t a movement in China. 

So much for the “superiority” of 
Eastern thought. Let us hear more 
from Mr. Manes in the future. 

Rick Davis 

Kyoto, Japan 

Dear Dave 

This newspaper is really afflicting my 
paranoid tendencies. First the hate 
mail over the “dog issue.” Now this. I 
confess: / mistakenly drew the illicit 
pipe wrench that has appeared on 
mock-up covers of the 10th Anniversary 
edition of The Monkey Wrench Gang 
(Dream Garden Press). But let me ex- 
plain. 

I was sitting in my shack one day 
when a letter arrived from the pub- 
lisher of Dream Garden Press, the 
glamorous Spurs Jackson. He asked if 
I could provide him a few spot illustra- 
tions for the spring book catalogue until 
he could find a real artist. Rummaging 
through my tool locker for an appropri- 
ate model, the best I could do was a 
pipe wrench. Not thinking that this 
“Hawk-eye” would blow the whistle on 
me, I tried to slip it by unnoticed. 

In any case, R. Crumb, the eventual 
illustrator of MWG, should not bear the 
brunt of any criticism, for it was I, not 
he, who committed the fatal blunder. I 
am ashamed; I am humiliated. I ask for 
forgiveness. 

Humbly, 

Jim Stiles, 

Devils Canyon, Utah 

Dear Earth First! Once again your 
organization has stooped to new lows 
in bad taste. I never cease to be 
amazed. As I perused the most recent 
edition of this most despicable pulp — 
a publication so amateurish, so foul, so 
utterly useless that the National In- 
quirer looks good by comparison — - I 
noticed several articles carrying the 
byline “Leon Czolgosz.” 

As any student of history knows, 
Leon Czolgosz was the convicted assas- 
sin of one of our most beloved presi- 
dents, William McKinley. For an al- 
leged journalist to take the pen name 
of such a wretched soul gives further 
proof that this publication belongs in 
the garbage can. 

Thank you. 

Lee Harvey Oswald 

Dallas, Texas 


Dear Shit Fer Brains 

Local ranchers have been blocking a 
moderate proposal by the Nevada De- 
partment of Wildlife to reintroduce the 
native elk back into the Jarbidge Wil- 
derness. Now what kind of plastic, bull- 
manure Wilderness do we have if the 
native mammals aren’t even allowed to 
come home? How about a massive let- 
ter campaign to the Elko office of the 
Nevada Department of Wildlife de- 
manding grizzlies for the Jarbidge Wil- 
derness? That ought to keep the ran- 
chers’ minds off elk for a while! (Spec- 
ifically request the trouble-maker bears 
from Yellowstone Park — you know, the 
kind that have lost their natural fear of 
man and cow.) 

Here’s to space in your eye, 

A1 Kali, 

Northern Desert 

Dear Earth First! 

Usually I agree with the environmen- 
tal views expressed in Earth First! but 
the article entitled “Hunting Wild Life” 
by Christoph Manes (Aug. 1, 1984) was 
a notable exception. Mr. Manes sounds 
like a sport-hunting apologist for one 
of the hunting magazines. Unlike the 
“gentle vegetarians” he has apparently 
never thought to ask himself whether 
there is a difference between a colony 
of microbes on a cabbage leaf and a 
highly-developed species of bird or 
mammal that is capable of sensing pain 
and suffering as we do. 

Manes is a good writer but he uses 
deep philosophy to mask the reality of 
modem sport-hunting. People have free 
will — they can make rational choices 
and, with education and enlighten- 
ment, evolve to a higher level of ethical 
responsibility. 

Manes mentions the need for a diver- 
sity of life. I agree, and certainly the 
endangerment of species should be cur- 
tailed and large natural predators re-in- 
troduced wherever feasible. But the 
value of life cannot be determined by 
the abundance of a species. Why should 
we assign less value to life as a species 
increases in numbers and why should 
our concern over saving the lives of ani- 
mals decrease under these conditions? 
Species are comprised of individuals 
and the life of a white-tailed deer is as 
valuable as the life of a California con- 
dor. 

Equally important, public hunting 
and game management are crucial en- 
vironmental issues, because they have 
been a significant factor, and in some 
areas the primary factor that has de- 
stroyed the balance of Nature. 

Ron Baker 

The Committee to Abolish Sport- 
Hunting, Inc. 

(Ed note: Hmm, if you liked Chris- 
toph Manes, you're gonna love Howie 
Wolke in this issue.) 

Dear Earth First! 

Though the joke is on us, I had to 
laugh at the table of “wilderness” per- 
centages in the Yule edition, page 19. 
For example, my home, Wisconsin, has 
approximately 39.5 million acres. The 
24,339 acres set aside as wilderness is 
but .06% — a better gauge of how little 
was won and how very much has been 
lost. Hell, 24,339 acres is equal to a 
square with sides of only a bit more 
than six miles! But the figures don’t 
convey the loss as well as the experi- 
ence. When traveling to the North 
Woods of Wisconsin, it seems you never 
quite get there. 

Uncle Hank 

Madison, WI 


Dear Earth First! 

This letter is in response to Maggie 
Suzuki’s letter in the Brigid, 1985, 
issue. I think there are situations in 
which trips to natural areas are essen- 
tial for organizing purposes. I have 
been working to preserving San Bruno 
Mountain. Not too many people have 
turned out to help. Although it is very 
easy to get to San Bruno Mountain 
from San Francisco and the East Bay, 
very few people in EF! have been 
there. When I have gone to San Bruno 
with EFlers who had not been there 
before, their attitudes change from neu- 
tral support to enthusiastic commit- 
ment. It seems to me that in order to 
fight for a particular place, an emo- 
tional/spiritual connection has to be 
made with that place. Some people do 
this without actually going to the place, 
but most want a more direct connection 
before they feel involved. In all people 
I’ve observed, the strength of the com- 
mitment increases as the intimacy of 
the relationship with a place develops. 
It may not be necessary for you to go 
to some area, but it is probably neces- 
sary that someone in your group be able 
to take people there. (PS — if anyone 
from the Bay Area would like to hike 
on San Bruno Mountain, call me at 864- 
3260.) 

Greg Dubs 

San Francisco EF! contact 

Dear Earth First! 

The environmental group not men- 
tioned or written about today is the En- 
vironmental Intolerant or Ecologically 
111 (El) Group. El’s are today’s chemical 
victims (1500 in California have been 
diagnosed as chemically hypersensi- 
tive). Many El’s have had to abandon 
their previous lifestyles because they 
find themselves allergic to everything 
(manmade materials, petrol products, 
herbicides, pesticides, insecticides, and 
inks). Life becomes a nightmare and 
many El’s try to find clean, unsprayed 
air in cirder to live. Although this reads 
like science fiction, let me assure you 
it is a reality I would like to be rid of. 


I applaud Earth First! for your stand. 
You are fighting for all of us, including 
the present and future El’s. After all, 
YOU may be the next victim of El. 

Ms. Jonnie Rodgers 

Marietta, MS 

Dear Earth First! 

Enclosed are two recent articles con- 
cerning Minnesota’s fine (?) governor 
and his great (??) plan to save the im- 
poverished people and economy of the 
Iron Range in northern Minnesota. 
“The Plan,” which began humbly 
enough as a small scale, “light” gambl- 
ing operation has blossomed into a full- 
blown fantasyland to rival Las Vegas 
and Atlantic City! All this in Ely, Min- 
nesota — population 5,000. The same 
Ely which serves as gateway to the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area? Can this 
be possible? Of course, it is. This is 
America where anything is possible. 
Anything for a buck. 

But I’ll be damned if I’m gonna sit 
back and watch these fool politicians 
turn some of the most beautiful north- 
ern lake country into the trampling* 
grounds for the daytime crowds of the ' 
nightlife casinos. Prostitution, drugs 
and druggies, organized crime, unor- 
ganized crime, murder, rape, and vio- 
lence. These do not belong in God’s 
country. The people associated with 
this kind of life — are they compatible 
with the precious North Woods? Some- 
thing needs to be done to remedy the 
sad economic state of the area in ques- 
tion. But, please, not casinos in Ely, 
Minnesota. There is another, better 
way. We must find it. 

R.G. Kuhlberg 

Dear Earth First! 

We are life members of the Sierra 
Club, but we’ve been wondering why 
we have not been much inspired by the 
Club in recent years. Now we under- 
stand. Little did my wife’s mother know 
what she had done when she sent us 
an Earth First! calendar for Christmas. 
Enough compromise, Earth First! 

Juneau, Alaska 
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MONTANA 
DEMONSTRATES 
FOR WILDERNESS 



By Steve Smith and Barbara Steele 

“We, the people of Montana, grateful 
to God for the quiet beauty of our state, 
the grandeur of our mountains, the vas- 
tness of our plains, and desiring to im- 
prove the quality of life, equality of op- 
portunity, and to secure the blessing of 

liberty for this and future generations 
»» 

This is the preamble to the constitu- 
tion of the state of Montana. It might 
just as well be a pledge to commitment 
and action by all Montanans who will 
not stand idly by while nearsighted, 
dim-witted and irresponsible people de- 
termine the fate of our remaining 6.5 
million acres of roadless wild lands. 

On February 26, 1985, many such 
Montanans spoke with a unified voice 
across the state in the cities of Mis- 
soula, Butte, Bozeman, and Billings. 
The message to the members of the 
Montana congressional delegation was 
simple and clear: the remaining road- 
less lands within the state should re- 
main that way, unroaded and unde- 
veloped. Lawyers and sheetrockers, 
loggers and geologists, students, 
Forest Service employees, and the 
ever-vigilant wilderness activists; folks 
from all walks of life conveyed their per- 
sonal concern for the Wilderness. 

Organized by Montana Earth First!, 
the action endeavored and succeeded to 
occupy for a day, and on a statewide 
basis, the offices of Senators John 
Melcher and Max Baucus, and Con- 
gressman Pat Williams. 

The idea of a statewide, one day ac- 
tion was developed from concerns voi- 
ced in the months following a three day 
occupation of Senator Melcher’s office 
in Missoula last July. Some of these con- 
cerns were 1) how to involve more 
people, preferably folks not previously 
active in the movement, 2) how to make 
a positive influence on the Congres- 
sional delegation and the people of Mon- 
tana, and 3) how to increase our con- 
tacts in cities across the state and to 
determine which of these were depend- 
able for future actions. 

Knowing we had this support across 
the state made it enjoyable to go into 
the offices in Missoula. Our attitudes 
were positive, and we received positive- 
ness in return from the office staffs in 
general. We gave our input and encour- 
aged people passing by on the street 
to do the same. Our “HONK FOR WIL- 
DERNESS’’ signs received a warm re- 
sponse all day long. When we handed 
out information sheets or asked for sig- 
natures on petitions, the response 
again was strongly in favor of protect- 
ing all of the remaining roadless areas 
in the state. We were also supported 
by phone calls from those who could not 
be there in person. Representative Pat 
Williams called both his Missoula and 
Butte offices from Washington, DC, 
and spoke with Earth Firstlers. In Mis- 
soula, Gary Steele, relentlessly honest 
and to the point, told Williams that “if 
the delegation tries to ram the same 
bill as last year’s down the throats of 
Montanans, then they wall be met with 
resistance like they have never met be- 
fore.” 

Our action was strong, to the point, 
and the message was heard. TV cover- 
age was excellent, along with radio in- 
terviews and front page newspaper 
stories. It brought more and more 
people out in defense of Wilderness. 
That word, Wilderness, is now on 
everyone’s mind. We have made it a 
household concern in Montana. 

Montana Earth First! is planning 
a long year of activism including di- 
rect action to stop the Hall Creek 
well. They need your support. Send 
contributions (cash or checks made 
out to “Montana Earth First!”) to 
Gary & Barb Steele, Rt 1 Box 44K, 
St. Ignatius, MT 59865. 


By Larry Campbell 


In response to the Montana Congres- 
sional Delegation’s desire for public 
input on the upcoming Wilderness bill, 
Montana Earth First! organized a pub- 
lic display. Grassroots from across the 
state turned out to give their input. 
Our stance and wording were quite con- 
servative: “The few remaining roadless 
areas of Montana should stay the way 
they are.” Our method was a day-long, 
legal, peaceful visitation to Congres- 
sional field offices across the state. This 
action demonstrated commitment 
beyond letter writing and phone cal- 
ling. It was an incremental escalation 
and a broader-based radicalization — 
training wheels for future civil dis- 
obedience. The timing of this display 
of public opinion preceded the introduc- 
tion of the bill so we could avoid the 
morass of site-specific special interests 
and take the broad front with a positive 
voice speaking for all the few remaining 
wild lands. Once the bill is out, the 
usual lapse into defensive scrambling 
for each back yard promises to split the 
ranks of conservation activists. 


ROCKY MT FRONT 
(continued) 

meadow and grasslands with rugged es- 
carpments. This is one ofthe few areas 
in the lower 48 states where grizzlies 
occasionally wander out on to the Great 
Plains to feed. 

For more information and to express 
your opposition, write: 

Lewis and Clark National Forest 
Box 871 

Great Falls, Montana 59403 


We in the Butte contingent were 
heartily amazed when what promised 
to be hazardous duty in a hostile town 
turned out to be a real boost. A cross 
section of grassroots — winos, silver 
haired matrons, rosy cheeked kids, and 
the long haired Reverend Joe — all 
trooped in to tell their Senator to save 
all the wildlands. Homs honking for 
Wilderness echoed down the canyons of 
office buildings and union halls. One 
played some sort of concerto several 
times, and another Wilderness advo- 
cate laid on his horn the entire block 
and turned around and came back the 
other way. 

I think the large increase in the ranks 
of people rallying to save all the Wilder- 
ness is due in part to semantics. “In 
the beginning was the word . . . .” Pre- 
viously, we had been advocating that 
all the remaining roadless areas be de- 
signated Wilderness. That looked like 
a radical proposal to transform wild 
land into something new. Now we say 
“the few remaining roadless areas 
should stay the way they are.” This is 
a conservative, status-quo stance. And 
what’s this “release language?” Release 
from what? The grips of Wilderness? 
It’s condemnation language, and we are 
being handed a Montana Wilderness 
Axe with hard condemnation language. 


Get involved. Earth First! plans to 
make resistance to the Hall Creek 
well a major national campaign. If 
you would like to help our campaign 
to protect the Rocky Mountain Front 
in any way, please contact Gary & 
Barb Steele, Montana Earth First!, 
Rt 1 Box 44K, St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
(406)745-3212; or Earth First!, POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 (602)622-1371. 

George Wuerthner is a long-time 
Montana wilderness activist. 


(Ed. note: The following is a report 
from Montana Earth First! on a recent 
organizing meeting they had in Mis- 
soula. Montana will be a major na- 
tional focus for Earth First! this sum- 
mer as we again oppose the “Montana 
Anti-Wilderness bill” proposed by anti- 
wilderness Senator John Melcher and 
wimps Sen. Max Baucus and Rep. Pat 
Williams, and resist massive oil and 
gas exploration at Hall Creek and the 
Rocky Mountain Front (see separate 
article in this issue).) 


By Barbara Steele 

The show we put on at the University 
was a great success. We filled the room 
with 150 people. The evening was filled 
with emotion, and it sure felt good. 
Steve Smith started the show by outlin 
ing the ideas around Earth First! and 
explaining the aspects of deep ecology 
Rick Graetz, publisher of Montana 
magazine, followed with a fine slide 
show on Montana wild places. He ex- 
pounded on the sensibility of the Earth 
First! position, and gave the audience 
a new insight into the conservativeness 
of saving the last of our wild country. 
(Many of us in Montana EF! see our- 
selves as the ultra-conservatives, and 
are proud of it!) 

Scott Crichton and his friend Kathy 
did a wonderful set of music at this 
point in the show. Scott spoke of becom- 
ing personally involved in helping to 
save Wilderness, and with that he pro- 
duced song sheets so that everyone 
could get involved in their music, and 
that they did! 

Lance Olsen, of the Great Bear 
Foundation, was next, with a slide 
show and talk on the importance of wild 
country to the bear. He was introduced 
as an Ursus humanoidus, and surely 
the audience could detect a re- 
semblance. Certainly, all came away 
knowing more about the bear. 

Barb Steele then did a short talk, ap- 
pealing to the emotions of the crowd. 
“It happens to be very important how 
you feel about Wilderness. It is an elite 
group of people who can discuss Wilder- 
ness, or anything else, on a technical 
level but all of us know the feeling that 
virgin land gives to us.” Barb followed 
her talk with slides from some of her 
adventures, accompanied by the music 
of Cecelia Ostrow. 

After a short intermission, we 
showed the movie, “The Cracking of 
Glen Canyon Dam,” a rabble-rouser, as 
usual. 

Then Cass Chinskey, former Mis- 
soula City Council member, talked 
about how to get involved in saving wil- 
derness. Cass is largely responsible for 
the establishment of the Rattlesnake 
Wilderness Area, just north of Mis- 
soula. 

After another fine set of music by 
Scott and Kathy, Gary Steele ended the 
show with some comments on freedom 
and Wilderness. 

Putting on a show like this has many 
benefits for local EF! organizers. Of 
course, it keeps the public informed 
about Earth First! and Wilderness is- 
sues. It brings Wilderness-minded 
people together, which can do a lot for 
your fighting spirit. Also, signup sheets 
help you find others who are interested 
in direct action workshops or other 
projects one might have in mind. (Mon- 
tana EF! is working on putting to- 
gether a local newsletter.) There is also 
the possibility of making some money 
to help pay costs, through donations at 
the door and trinket sales. 

A special thanks to all the folks who 
helped put on a fine show. Special 
thanks are due the Student Action 
Center (S.A.C.), without whose help 
this powerful evening never would have 
happened. 
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THE TRAVESTY OF YELLOWSTONE 

GRIZZLY MANAGEMENT 


By Arthur Dogmeat 


You don’t need a degree in biology 
to read Yellowstone’s Grizzly Bear Man- 
agement Program and realize some- 
thing is amiss. The only significant 
differences between the old bear man- 
agement program adopted in 1972 and 
the new plan enacted in 1982 are a pro- 
vision to provide for supplemental feed- 
ing of bears and the closure of almost 
one-half million acres of the park’s back- 
country. But bear problems are more 
common at campgrounds, hotels, and 
other developed areas than in the back- 
country. Most bear mortality occurs in 
developed areas. And the principal jus- 
tifications given for closing the back- 
country — to provide for human safety, 
to prevent “unnatural visitor/bear con- 
tacts” (i.e. , garbage problems), to pro- 
tect bears and their habitat from exces- 
sive human disruption, and to prevent 
bears from habituating to people — are 
more applicable to developed areas 
than the backcountry. 

Yet there wasn’t a single change in 
bear management policies governing 
developed areas. The National Park 
Service (NPS) totally failed to confront 
problems in developed areas which are 
contributing to the demise of Yel- 
lowstone’s grizzlies. 

The backcountry closures will benefit 
bears. However, closing the backcoun- 
try doesn’t solve problems in developed 
areas. Backcountry closures alone can’t 
save the grizzly. Furthermore, simply 
locking up the backcountry is a grave 
injustice to would-be wilderness users. 
It’s apparent the NPS is attempting to 
create backcountry bear sanctuaries 
while allowing business as usual to con- 
tinue in park developments. The fair- 
ness and effectiveness of this strategy 
is questionable. Yellowstone needs a 
better bear management program, one 
that provides sound management for 
developed areas, too. 

To begin with, the program’s provi- 
sion to provide for supplemental feed- 
ing merely reflects the NPS’s failure to 
protect what food sources and habitat 
the grizzly does have. In 1981, for exam- 
ple, the NPS began construction of the 
700-unit Grant Village Hotel even 
though the development was located in 
some of Yellowstone’s best, most heav- 
ily used bear habitat. Every spring 
grizzlies come to feed on cutthroat 
trout spawning on five streams mean- 
dering through the Grant Village area. 
Rather than build somewhere else, the 
NPS proposed blocking off the streams 
if the “bear problem” became too se- 
vere. Does it make sense to discourage 
bears from using an area by eliminating 
the trout they feed on and then advo- 
cate a plan to provide for supplemental 
feeding “at times of critical food short- 
ages?” 

One kind of supplemental feeding the 
NPS does discourage is deliberately or 
inadvertantly feeding grizzlies gar- 
bage. The Bear Management Program 
lists eight methods of reducing these 
unnatural visitor/bear contacts. The 
first seven steps focus on garbage prob- 
lems in developed areas: 

(1 ) All outdoor trash cans would be 
of a bear-resistant design and be equip- 
ped with a removable plastic liner; 

(2) Roadsides, campgrounds, and 
all other areas of concentrated visitor 
use will be maintained litter free; 

(3) Garbage pickup would be care- 

fully scheduled to prevent overflow of 
cans and leave as little garbage as pos- 
sible overnight, etc 

The eighth method for reducing vis- 
itor/bear contacts states that “any area 
may be closed to human use and/or spe- 
cific types of visitor activities for the 
purpose of minimizing people/bear con- 
flicts,” adding, “the following areas will 
be closed on a permanent or seasonal 
basis, or restricted as to types and 
levels of public use, where the impact 
of man has a demonstrated adverse im- 
pact effect on the bear population or 
bear habitat.” 

Four-hundred and fifty-three 
thousand acres were closed or re- 
stricted, all in the backcountry. In sum- 
marizing the effects of the bear man- 





agement program the NPS states, 
“Closing areas to public use would . . 
. reduce unnatural food encounters by 
bears.” How closing the backcountry 
will reduce unnatural food encounters 
in developed areas is never explained. 

As for safety, since most garbage 
problems occur in developed areas, 
they’re very dangerous places, indeed. 
The Fishing Bridge Campground is an 
excellent example — it’s just one of six- 
teen campgrounds, hotels, developed 
areas in the park, yet since 1972, 44% 
of all control actions (bears trapped, re- 
moved, or killed) have taken place at 
Fishing Bridge. The sixty-seven page 
Bear Management Program provides 
charts, graphs, and statistics dem- 
onstrating that human injuries, prop- 
erty damage, and control actions occur 
with alarming regularity in developed 
areas. But there is no corresponding 
data concerning the backcountry. In- 
stead, the document says, “To date, 
personal injuries attributed to grizzly 
bears in the backcountry have been 
rare. The potential, however, is there.” 
That potential has been fully realized 
in developed areas where the number 
of accidents, injuries, and deaths indi- 
cates a need to close developed areas, 
not the backcountry. 

Of course there is a need to protect 
bears and their habitat from disruptive 
human activities. The NPS can defend 
the closures by saying that we all need 
to sacrifice to save the grizzly. But not 
all bear habitat is located in the back- 
country. Much of the park’s best bear 
habitat is located adjacent to park high- 
ways and in developed areas. The high- 
way system was designed over 100 
years ago, when only a handful of vis- 
itors entered the park with horses and 
buggies. The roads were meant to take 
them through the best wildlife habitat 
and to the park’s most spectacular fea- 
tures. Park highways parallel river bot- 
toms and bisect vast, open valleys; ex- 
cellent grizzly bear habitat. They take 
visitors through thermal areas and to 
geyser basins, where hotels such as the 
Old Faithful Inn are located. These 
thermal features, however, are impor- 
tant bear habitat, especially during the 
critical spring months, when food for 
the bears is scarce. 

But 100 years ago nobody knew that 
grizzlies would one day be hovering on 
the brink of extinction, that snow- 
mobiles would roar through the park 
until mid-March, and that the roads 
would be plowed and opened to millions 
of motorized tourists just a few days 
later. The boom in Yellowstone’s spring 
and winter use took place in the 1970’s, 
but not until November of 1978 did the 
NPS hire a graduate student to try to 
measure the impact of winter use on 
wildlife. One conclusion of Keith Aune’s 
study was that, . . the March-April 
period is a time of year critical to most 
species of wildlife within the park. Rec- 
reation activity during such time prob- 
ably has its greatest impact. Due to the 
critical nature of this time and in the 
best interest of wildlife it would not be 
recommended to extend the winter rec- 
reation activity within the core winter 
ranges [of wildlife] beyond the second 
week of March.” 


Aune’s advice was ignored. Today, 
park officials proudly note that Yel- 
lowstone has become a year ’round park 
while ignoring the fact that constant 
highway traffic either drives grizzlies 
from their traditional feeding grounds 
or forces them to habituate to man and 
his machines. Many of Yellowstone’s 
(and Glacier’s) “killer bears” have be- 
come habituated to man, not by innocu- 
ous contacts with hikers, but from fre- 
quent encounters with people at 
campgrounds, hotels, restaurants, and 
garbage dumpsters. 

Aune’s most recent study (to be re- 
leased shortly) concerning the relation- 
ship between bears and roads on the 
East Front of the Bob Marshall Wilder- 
ness, confirms what common sense has 
told people all along — grizzlies tend 
to avoid areas within a mile of roads. 
The distance varies, depending on the 
type of cover available near the road. 
If there is thick timber, the grizzlies 
may be willing to stay closer to the 
road. In an open valley, however, they 
might keep more than a mile away. But 
while Yellowstone’s Firehole River Val- 
ley is closed to foot travel from mid- 
March through June — to protect bear 
habitat — a major highway through the 
same area remains open. Campsites on 
the shoreline of Yellowstone Lake have 
been closed to hikers and canoeists, yet 
powerboats are permitted to prowl 
along fifty feet offshore. And with in- 
creased development at Grant Village, 
there will undoubtedly be an increasing 
number of powerboats using the Grant 
Village Marina. There will be more 
powerboats on the lake, more public 
pressure to open the south and south- 
east arms of Yellowstone Lake to pow- 
erboating. How many sacrifices must 
wilderness users make so the motorized 
masses can “see” Yellowstone? 

Another odd provision of the bear 
management program is restricting cer- 
tain backcountry areas to parties of 
four or more. This protects the vested 
economic interests of traditional outfit- 
ters and the booming backcountry guid- 
ing business, but not the bears — they 
simply leave the country four times as 
fast. According to the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, “restrictions of back- 
country parties to four or more are 
presently being undertaken primarily 
to protect the public.” If an area has 
such a high density of grizzly bears that 
it must be restricted to parties of four 
or more for safety’s sake, then perhaps 
there are enough bears utilizing the 
area to justify closing it — with no ex- 
ceptions. 

All closures to protect bear habitat 
should be all-inclusive: They should in- 
clude the public, the Park Service, and 
prurient scientists. The Interagency 
Grizzly Bear Study Team is sending 
“disturbance crews” — better known as 
suicide squads — into closed areas to 
roust bears out of their day beds and 
see how they react to the pressures and 
presence of humans. But testing the 
grizzlies’ tolerance is a luxury re- 
searchers can ill-afford with a threat- 
ened species. In all probability the 
tests, like Aune’s studies, won’t reveal 
anything common sense doesn’t tell 
people now. 


Bears do need to be left alone, espe- 
cially during important times of the 
year and in crucial places — including 
critical habitat near the park’s high- 
ways. So saving the grizzly will require 
more than creating backcountry bear 
sanctuaries. The NPS needs to initiate 
sensible seasons for the park’s de- 
veloped areas. Snowmobile season, for 
example, could end March 1, rather 
than the 17th. Bears begin emerging 
from their dens early in March — it’s 
the most critical time of the year for 
their survival — and they shouldn’t be 
greeted by the roar and din of snow- 
mobiles. Except for administrative 
travel, park roads should be closed to 
automobiles until their traditional 
opening date, May 1. Campgrounds 
such as Fishing Bridge, Grant, and 
Canyon, which are located in prime 
grizzly habitat, should be closed and re- 
moved; replacement sites can be lo- 
cated in less desirable areas of the 
park. 

These are small, but important meas- 
ures. Bit by bit the grizzly and its 
habitat are vanishing: a little at a time 
grizzly habitat and a healthy bear popu- 
lation can be restored. Finally, the NPS 
must allocate funding to increase 
ranger patrols along the park bound- 
aries. Poaching is a problem in the park 
because a dead grizzly is worth $10,000. 
Unfortunately, the NPS’s presence 
along the border is minimal. The NPS 
spends $4.5 million on capital improve- 
ments — installing hot tubs at Mam- 
moth Hot Spring Hotel, remodeling the 
lobby of the Lake Hotel in the fashion 
of a tum-of-the-century Edwardian 
bordello — and these projects are in- 
deed crucial if visitors are to have a 
meaningful Yellowstone experience. 
But surely the NPS could allocate some 
money to protect the grizzly and Yel- 
lowstone’s irreplaceable natural re- 
sources. 

On the other hand, a perfect bear 
management program within Yel- 
lowstone can’t save grizzlies from bad 
bear management practices outside the 
park. It’s clear that the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, which approves both 
Forest Service and Park Service Plans, 
should give greater consideration to the 
cumulative impact each plan has on 
grizzlies throughout the whole Yel- 
lowstone ecosystem. There isn’t enough 
coordination and cooperation between 
federal (and state) agencies in the Yel- 
lowstone ecosystem. 

Yellowstone Park itself is like an is- 
land in time, which until now has stood 
apart from many of the changes 
wrought by civilization — including the 
grizzlies’ eradication. But by consider- 
ing the park as a microcosm of the plan- 
et, it becomes apparent that there are 
limits to growth and development; 
there is a turning point where the qual- 
ity of life is diminished. Yellowstone’s 
declining grizzly bear population indi- 
cates there is too much growth and de- 
velopment in the park. 

The problems of bear management, 
like the problems of pollution, can’t sim- 
ply be flushed downstream. Backcoun- 
try closures alone won’t save the grizzly 
because closing the backcountry won’t 
end problems in developed areas. A 
1984 mortality risk index prepared by 
the Interagency Cumulative Effects 
Study Team shows that developed sites 
within occupied grizzly habitat in the 
Yellowstone ecosystem accounted for 
86% of all grizzly mortality between 
1973-1983. The NPS can’t tell 50,000 
backpackers we “all” have to sacrifice 
to save the grizzly while allowing 3 mil- 
lion motorized tourists a year unlimited 
access to Yellowstone, despite their ill- 
effects on the grizzly. 

The NPS is locking up the wilderness 
to compensate for bear mortality and 
habitat losses occurring in developed 
areas. The NPS keeps the Fishing 
Bridge Campground and RV Park open 
but closes adjacent backcountry in Peli-. 
can Valley. The Firehole River Valley is 
open to snowmobiles and automobiles 
each spring, but the adjoining wilder- 
ness areas are closed. (Outside Yel- 
lowstone, the Forest Service and Fish 
and Wildlife Service approved the Ski 
Yellowstone development, provided 
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DEMONSTRATION AT THE 
BIOLOGICAL CROSSROADS 
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visor’s office that day, and were fairly 
buttered up by one of the Freddies, a 
Mr. Oates. He said the cutting to con- 
trol the pine beetle was minimal, that 
in no way was this a commercial timber 
operation, and that it helped protect 
the woodpecker colonies from imminent 
destruction. He went on to say that he 
was removing a very real danger of 
dead trees falling on and injuring vis- 
itors, and could just as well have been 
trying to sell us the U.S. 59 bridge over 
the Neches River. 

Moments later, at the District Rang- 
er’s office for the Angelina National 
Forest, we heard a different story. Here 
we were told that not only cut-and- 
leave control measures, but salvage 
timber sales had recently been com- 
pleted in the Upland Island and the Tur- 
key Hill Wilderness Areas. There was 
no harvesting of salvage timber at this 
time, we were told by the head Fred, 
a Mr. Williams. 

The next day we visited the Upland 
Island Wilderness, the largest in the 
state at about 12,000 acres. Although 
small as Wildernesses go, it has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most biolog- 
ically diverse Wilderness Areas in 
North America. I had visited the area 
many times before it was designated a 
Wilderness to see such things as car- 
nivorous pitcher plants, sundews, but- 
terworts and bladderworts, and the 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker, which nests 
in the stands of old growth pine in the 
dry uplands. The world’s largest 
Longleaf Pine grows here. The creeks 
and slopes are of Beech, Magnolia and 
Loblolly Pine, and there are many 
species of orchids growing on the forest 
floor. One ecosystem grades into 
another as dry uplands give way to wet 
bottomlands. This Wilderness Area 
exhibits nearly every major ecosystem 
in East Texas, the Biological Cross- 
roads of North America, or The Big 
Thicket, as much of it is called. 
Monocultures, especially pine monocul- 
tures, do not belong here. 

The inspection revealed 11 infesta- 
tions that were marked for control, or 


cutting, not just the three we were told 
of by Oates. Some of the areas had been 
cut and left. Others had been salvaged. 
In both cases, surrounding beetle-resis- 
tant pines as well as hardwoods were 
cut and damaged. In all cases more 
green trees were cut than infested 
ones, and the largest of the clearcuts 
was over 30 acres, or the size of a reg- 


forests. We found logging equipment on 
newly made roads in the middle of the 
Wilderness, where the threat of the in- 
festation spreading outside the bound- 
aries of the National Forest was slight, 
which refutes another one of Oates’ 
reasons for cutting. We photographed 
the evidence. 

We presented this evidence to our 
growing group in Nacogdoches, and put 
together a slideshow for the next meet- 
ing. At the meeting we made prepara- 
tions for a peaceful demonstration at 
the supervisor’s office in Lufkin, 20 
miles to the south, the next morning. 
We had sent out media advisories, and 
Larry Shelton, the new East Texas EF! 
contact, had done a radio interview 
about the actions we would be taking 
a few days earlier. The heightened and 
electric atmosphere gave us a feeling 
of certain success. We met at Andrea 
Ladshaw’s house in Nacogdoches at 9 
am on Monday, to make signs and car- 
pool to Lufkin. 

At the Federal Building in Lufkin, 
the demonstrators began arriving. The 
weather was overcast and cool, 
threatening to rain. A group of five had 
come all the way from Huntsville. The 
Forest Supervisor, Mike Lannan, came 
out of the building to invite a few of us 
up to his second stoiy office for coffee. 
I had my reservations about leaving the 
demonstration, and being suspicious of 
Mr. Lannan’s motives, I did not stay 
long. I excused myself to go talk to the 
press that was due to arrive. This was 
not before I had asked Lannan why 
they did not not treat the beetle infes- 
tations in the Wilderness as they do in 
the Big Thicket National Preserve, 
which is very similar habitat. Mr. Lan- 


nan said he did not even know the 
method used in the National Preserve 
- (which is a much more effective method 
that treats individual trees, rather than 
the disastrous method of offering com- 
mercial timber sales for clearcutting, 
and building roads). 

Back in the parking lot, reporters 
were starting to show up. We did inter- 
views for the Lufkin Daily News and 
Channel 9 television. We handed out 
our press releases and answered ques- 
tions for the media. When asked about 
any future actions, we told them we 
would continue to put pressure on the 
Forest Service to protect the Wilder- 
ness, and would consider taking 
stronger actions if the cutting did not 
come to a complete stop. 

This was a big happening for Lufkin, 
Texas. Although we gave most of the 
press very short notice, we had some 
great TV, radio and newspaper cover- 
age, thanks to John, who came down 
from Arkansas and called the media 
from the Forest Service pay phone. The 
Freddies were put on the spot, and al- 
though frantic to hide in their imper- 
sonal offices, they were forced to meet 
the public, press and all. After all, it 
was their bungling of our Wilderness 
that had women in wheelchairs, chil- 
dren, respectable citizens and outside 


fices to oppose their idiotic policies. 
The police even cheered us on. I don’t 
think the Freddies could have looked 
much worse. 

We are considering another demon- 
stration, or maybe a sit-in or even some- 
thing stronger if the abuse continues. 
As Henry David Thoreau once put it, 
some are hard of hearing and need to 
be shouted at. We intend to get their 
attention here in East Texas before 
they wreck these important Wilderness 
Areas. We welcome all the support we 
can get. We thank Mike Roselle and 
EF! for helping us use perhaps the 
most effective tool at conservationists’ 
disposal: direct action. Texas Earth 
First! has spoken and many have lis- 
tened. 

If anyone would like to offer their 
support for any Texas actions, or 
would like to see these areas, call me, 
James Jackson at (713) 592-7604 or 
Larry Shelton at (409) 564-0499. Or 
write East Texas Earth First!, Rte.3 
Box 113 Cleveland, Texas 77327. Let- 
ters protesting the logging in desig- 
nated Wilderness Areas should be 
sent to The Hon. James Weaver, 
Chairman, House Forestry Subcom- 
mittee, US House Of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515, and asking 
him to hold immediate oversight hear- 
ings on this blatant Forest Service at- 
tack on the integrity of the Wilder- 
ness Act. Send copies to your local 
member of Congress. 

James Jackson co mes from a family 
of early settlers in East Texas. He is a 
professional surveyor and a long-time 
supporter of Wilderness in the biologi- 
cally diverse Big Thicket country. 


The Yule 1984 issue of Earth First! 
reported on the outrageous logging of 
designated Wilderness Areas in East 
Texas by the United States Forest Ser- 
vice. Here is an update on the actions 
by Texas Earth First! to resist this de- 
struction. 

By James Jackson 

It is always amazing to see concerned 
citizens stand up for what they believe 
in. Such was the demonstration at the 
Homer Garrison Building in downtown 
Lufkin, Texas, headquarters of the 
United States Forest Service, on Feb- 
ruary 4,1985. 

Over 25 of us were there because the 
Forest Service (or the Freddies, as I 
prefer to call them) were logging in 
Texas Wldemess Areas under the au- 
spices of controlling the Southern Pine 
Beetle. Indeed, as we had found out 
earlier, they were controlling these bee- 
tles with commercial timber sales, even 
when all the experts (except their ex- 
perts) were saying the cutting was un- 
necessary. 

For instance, Dr. Jerome A. Jackson, 
Professor of Ornithology at Mississippi 
State University and head of the official 
Recovery Team for the endangered 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker, has stated 
that the cutting will have a negative 
impact on the bird, which nests in the 
Wilderness Areas. He said that the 
food source for the woodpecker would 
be removed without guarantee that the 
cavity trees wouldn’t be infested any- 
way. The claim that cutting controls the 
beetle was disputed by two en- 
tomologists, Professors Fredrick M. 
Stephen, from the University of Arkan- 
sas, and Donald L. Dahlsten from U.C. 
Berkeley. Dr. Stephen designed the 
computer model now in use on the 
Southern Pine Beetle, and Dr. 
Dahlsten is the author of many scien- 
tific articles on the pine beetle and 
other insects. 

After reading the article about Texas 
Wilderness in Earth First! in De- 
cember, I called Mike Roselle and Dave 
Foreman in Tucson to see if they had 
any ideas. I described the cutting I had 
seen at Little Lake Creek and Mike de- 
cided to come out as soon as possible. 
In the meantime I called a few friends 
and planned a meeting in Nacogdoches 
on the day Mike arrived. Nacogdoches 
is a university town with a large fores- 
try school. The Stephan F. Austin Uni- 
versity mascot is a large, mean looking 
lumberjack wielding a huge ax. Many 
of the people at the meeting were fores- 
try students at the university, or had 
been, and were discontented with their 
pro-management professors. The first 
meeting indicated that even though not 
too many were excited about a hard 
core direct action, many were in- 
terested. We decided to visit the Forest 
Service the next morning, to see what 
we could find out, and visit the Wilder- 
ness Areas and see for ourselves. 

Five of us visited the Forest Super- 
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FRAGMENTATION OF WAYNE NATIONAL 

FOREST CONTINUES 


By Reed Noss 

Not many people care about the 
Wayne National Forest. Among na- 
tional forests, it is often thought to be 
something of a joke. The Wayne is lo- 
cated totally in Ohio and is Ohio’s only 
national forest. About 25% of Ohio is 
wooded, down from at least 95% of the 
state at the time of the first white 
settlers, and nearly all of what now re- 
mains wooded is second, third, or even 
fourth-growth. Over 90%- of the exist- 
ing forest is privately owned, and Ohio 
has one of the lowest ratios of public 
land per capita in the country. That 
alone makes the Wayne a pretty valu- 
able piece of land, whether we know of 
its existence or not. 

The problem is that the Wayne Na- 
tional Forest is not a piece of land — 
it is many pieces. At 175,000 acres, the 
Wayne sounds big (for Ohio). However, 
that acreage comprises three major 
management units, separated from 
each other by many miles, and each 
management unit in turn consists of 
many small fragments interspersed 
with private land. Much of the land 
within the exterior forest boundaries is 
not in forest cover. There is abandoned 
farmland in varying stages of succes- 
sion, and hundreds of abandoned strip 
and shaft mines, replete with noxious 
waste (“gob”) piles and sediment-clog- 
ged, acid streams. These abandoned 
mines are slowly being reclaimed, but 
there is no guarantee that they will be 
reforested. Some now host cows. 

Those who know the Wayne realize 
that a few nice areas still exist in this 
Ohio hill country, and that what the 
forest needs most of all is consolidation 
and restoration. We need to pull the 
pieces together and manage for long-ro- 
tation and old growth. Even the U.S. 
Forest Service places consolidation 
among its major goals for the Wayne, 
and is supposedly in the process of buy- 
ing inholdings (but planning to sell vari- 
ous outholdings, thus holding the forest 
size roughly constant). 

If we look at what the Forest Service 
is actually doing in the Wayne National 
Forest, we see continuing fragmenta- 
tion, not consolidation. First, timber 


By The Head of Joaquin 

Boring. Dull. Unimaginative. That’s 
how I would describe the latest round 
of Department of Energy hearings re- 
garding its environmental assessment 
of the Gibson Dome (Canyonlands) 
nuke dump site. The hearings in Moab, 
Utah, on February 20 could put a 
psychopathic maniac to sleep. I hope 
someone recorded it. Except for a 
couple of rather impassioned state- 
ments by Ken Sleight, Tom Till and 
Esther Kaiser, the proceedings were a 
perfect prescription for insomniacs. 

Illiterate pro-nuke dump supporters 
blandly read their 10 minutes worth of 
rubbish with all the zeal and en- 
thusiasm of a three day old corpse. 

Illiterate anti-nuke dump supporters 
who had somehow obtained the nuke 
dump “comment sheets” drawn from 
Park visitors by the NPS over the last 
3 years read the the comments into the 
record' verbatim. It would go like this: 
“Fantastic . . . beautiful place . . . nuke 
Watt . . . Stop the Dump . . . Cosmic! 
... No Nukes . . . Keep nukes out . . 
. far out . . . awesome . . . mega-awe- 
some . . . Where’s the toilet? . . . 
Abbey’s spirit lives . . . great . . . great 
. . . great . . . neat . . . Right on 
Hayduke . . . .” 


sales have increased every year, from 
8.5 million board feet in 1983, to about 
10 million in 1984, and to 10.5 million 
board feet to be offered for sale in 1985. 
This represents only about 1,150 acres 
(.006%) of the forest, but one must re- 
member that a large percentage of this 
“forest” is actually non-forest. Much of 
it, especially the abandoned mines, is 
unable to support forest growth at this 
time. 

More serious than planned timber 
harvests, in my opinion, are the various 
mechanized disturbances carried out in 
the name of “timber stand improve- 
ment,” “access,” and “wildlife manage- 
ment.” We all know about the folly of 
timber stand improvement, where her- 
bicides, prescribed burning, bushhog-^ 
ging and the like are used to convert a 
natural forest association into a tree 
farm. Even more ironic is the butcher- 
ing of forest for the sake of wildlife. A 
recent article in the Wayne National 
Forest newsletter indicates that, in 
1985, 450 acres of “permanent wildlife 
openings will be maintained through 
bushhogging, prescribed burning, 
selective cutting, and herbicide treat- 
ment. These activities favor plants and 
trees that wildlife need for homes and 
food.” A number of access roads will 
be necessary to maintain these wildlife 
openings, of course. 

The above statement indicates very 
clearly that the Forest Service is under 
the old illusion that creating artificial 
habitat diversity will favor a diversity 
of wildlife. True, we may find some 
higher total species number in a 
specified area where “wildlife open- 
ings” and other disturbances have been 
introduced. But roads, wildlife open- 
ings, logging, and other unnatural in- 
trusions benefit primarily the weedy, 
opportunistic species that thrive on 
human disturbance and do not need 
protection in national forests or other 
public lands. They’re everywhere. The 
species that do need our protection — 
the native forest interior flora and 
fauna — are seriously reduced by the 
type of habitat management applied by 
the Forest Service. Considerable evi- 
dence from ecological studies supports 
this conclusion. 


Getting bored? Well, after ten min- 
utes of this, another speaker would get 
up and continue. I thought I was going 
to go crazy. Finally I left and may have 
missed some fairly articulate comments 
as a result. 

Anyway, “the world will little note, 
nor long remember what was said here” 
(Lincoln, Gettysburg, PA . 
November, 1863). 

CANYONLANDS ROAD 
“PROGRESSES” 

If you never got around to driving 
the old dirt road at Canyon'ands Na- 
tional Park to Grandview Point — the 
Island in the Sky Road — forget it. 
Work on the eventual paving of that 
road is underway; the first twelve miles 
are expected to be completed by late 
summer of 1985. It is the end of an era. 
Visitation is expected to skyrocket in 
the next few years, to the joy of local 
merchants who can already see the dol- 
lar signs. The new road will not ruin 
the Island. But it will never be the 
same; it will never feel the same. One 
more link to the past has been lost. 

BURR TRAIL UPDATE 

I bumped into Robert Weed today 
(southern Utah’s resident mad-man en- 
vironmentalist and leader of the South- 
ern Utah Wilderness Alliance 
(SUWA)). If our luck holds, Weed, his 


So we see that the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice, when called on to manage a se- 
verely fragmented and disturbed forest 
system, responds by fragmenting and 
disturbing the forest even more. And 
then they have the gall to say it’s all 
for the good of the wildlife! They fail 
to see the absurdity of managing for 
artificial habitat diversity in. a forest 
that is already overloaded with artifi- 
cial habitat diversity. 

But let us end with some positive 
suggestions. The Forest Service is 
wrapping up its public comment period, 
with a Draft Management Plan and ac- 
companying EIS expected in 1985. We 
must emphasize that consolidation (by 
buying, not swapping land) and old- 
growth restoration is the major need 
for the Wayne National Forest. Closing 
most of the existing roads within forest 
boundaries is a necessary step towards 
this consolidation. (After road closing, 
suitable areas should be designated as 
Wilderness.) 

The native wildlife of the region (in 
presettlement times, a predominantly 
oak-hickory forest) have been impacted 
negatively by fragmentation, and will 
respond positively to consolidation and 
minimization of human intrusions. Bob- 
cat and black bear, which have been ex- 
tirpated from the region but occasion- 
ally wander in from Pennsylvania or 
West Virginia, should be reintroduced 
as soon as the forest is sufficiently con- 
solidated. The Wayne can be restored, 
but only if the Forest Service heads 180 
degrees from its current planning direc- 
tion. 

Letters are needed to: 

Forest Supervisor 

Wayne-Hoosier National Forest 
3527 10th Street 
Bedford, IN 47421 

Reed Noss is a professional ecologist 
who formerly worked for the Ohio De- 
partment of Natural Resources. He 
proposed a 350,000 acre wilderness re- 
clamation areal deciduous forest pre- 
serve centered on the Wayne National 
Forest in our Eostar 1983 issue. He is 
a frequent contributor to these pages. 


colleague Clive Kincaid (what a great 
name!) and other dedicated folks have 
stopped the asphalt ... at least for 
now. All this political bullshit over- 
whelms me, but apparently the Utah 
legislature has finally reached a re- 
markably accurate assessment of the 
multi-million dollar paving project — 
that it is a boondoggle that will prima- 
rily benefit the Del Webb Corporation 
(Lake Powell’s “owner”) and certain 
greedheads in San Juan and Garfield 
counties. All this good fortune could 
crumble and next year the battle will 
be renewed. For now, Robert, Clive, 
SUWA . . . Salut! 

FINAL NOTE 

A severe outbreak of herpes, AIDS, 
bubonic plague and shingles has 
reached epidemic proportions in SE 
Utah. So please don’t come here. I am 
ill. 

The head of Joaquin regularly re- 
ports on events from southern Utah in 
“Sleaze from the Slickrock.” He gener- 
ally resides in a pickle jar full of al-' 
cohol on a shelf in the Westerner Grill 
in Moab. 



VIRGINIA 

STOPS 

URANIUM 

By R.F. Mueller 

Earth First! recently participated in 
a stunning victory, the continuance of 
the moratorium on uranium mining in 
Virginia and the probably permanent 
defeat of mining plans. Although by far 
the greatest credit for this victory goes 
to the Southside Concerned Citizens 
and the Piedmont Environmental 
Council, Earth First! made its contribu- 
tion through a strong statement to the 
Virginia General Assembly and a letter 
setting forth geologic hazards not previ- 
ously considered. This letter, which by 
indication of feedback from editors, was 
widely published, had been circulated 
to 75 newspapers around the state by 
the Southside Concerned Citizens. 

A bill to end the moratorium was 
slated to be introduced by mining prop- 
onents. However, to everyone’s sur- 
prise, the bill was hastily withdrawn 
and rumor has it that its withdrawal 
was engineered behind the scenes by 
A.L. Philpott, powerful Speaker of the 
House, because he had heard from con- 
stituents that he couldn’t be reelected 
if he supported it. Of course the mining 
companies, which include a subsidiary 
of Union Carbide, may be back next 
year for another try. However, the 
strong grassroots opposition has al- 
ready forced these companies to dis- 
miss many of their Virginia employees. 
If they do come back, we’ll be ready. 



Bizarre Attack at Hunting Camp 
Linked to Cough Drops 

Denver, CO — What began as a big- 
game hunting trip in the Rockies for a 
group of friends ended with gun 
threats, a stabbing, and Robert 
Eugene Low’s arrest on assault 
charges. His lawyer blamed the altitude 
and cough drops, and a judge agreed. 

The hunting party left Missouri as 
friends, but during the 16-hour drive 
to Colorado, Low consumed one cough 
drop after another, possibly more than 
100 in all. 

Upon arrival at a base hunting camp 
at 11,000 feet near Creede, trouble 
began. 

Low, according to testimony at his 
trial in Del Norte, Colorado, began talk- 
ing about religion and the devil — un- 
usual topics for him, friends recalled. 
Low then accused A. D. McCowan of 
being the devil and threatened to shoot 
him. 

Other members of the hunting party 
quickly disarmed Low. But he pulled a 
knife and stabbed McCowan in the 
back, according to testimony. When 
friends took Low’s knife, Low kicked 
McCowan in the face, splashed gasoline 
on a tent, sat inside and set it on fire. 

Sheriffs officers arrested Low the 
next morning on a charge of first-de- 
gree assault. 

Dr. Robert Huffaker of the Colorado 
State Hospital examined Low shortly 
after the attack and decided Low was 
suffering from organic delusional syn- 
drome. 

The cough drops in question contain 
5 milligrams each of the chemical dex- 
tromethorphan. 

During the trial, Huffaker and Dr. 
Frederick Lewis of Denver, who was 
hired by the defense, testified that the 
dextromethorphan, perhaps aggra- 
vated by the rise to mountain elevation, 
had caused the delusions. 

Ultimately, District Judge Robert 
Ogbum dismissed the assault charge 
against Low. 

The case is now on appeal to the Col- 
orado Supreme Court by prosecutors 
challenging the cough drop defense, al- 
though Low cannot be tried again on 
the assault charge regardless of the out- 
come of the appeal. However, Low still 
faces a $1.5 million lawsuit brought by 
McCowan. 
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SWEDISH TECHNOCRATS 
THREATEN A SALMON RIVER 


By R.F. Mueller and Mona Saxena 


The Kalix River rises in the moun- 
tains of western Sweden and flows 400 
km to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Throughout its course it traverses a 
variety of habitats with scenic rapids, 
waterfalls and gorges. The last major 
free flowing stream in Sweden and one 
of the outstanding nature paradises of 
Europe, it is fed by pristine lakes rim- 
med by wildfowl-rich wetlands where 
the moose is at home. Adjacent wilder- 
ness provides one of the few remaining 
refuges on the European Continent for 
such endangered species as brown bear, 
wolverine and lynx. In the forests one 
can see the giant capercaillie grouse. 
Furthermore, the entire river system 
is an excellent fishery for such pure 
water species as salmon trout, arctic 
char, grayling, and whitefish. Along its 
upper reaches native Lapps still follow 
the traditional way of life. 

Now enter the technocrats with a 
plan to dam, drain, flood, and other- 
wise alter the entire system in a mon- 
strous hydroelectric project, a project 
that would only be condemned by fu- 
ture generations should they learn of 
the present beauty and harmony, of this 
valley. 

Some salient features of the Kalix 
River system that would either be de- 
stroyed or degraded by this intolerable 
project are the following, as we pass 
downstream: 

1. Two Lapp villages and their rein- 
deer winter feeding grounds, as 'well 
as a traditional way of life would be de- 
stroyed. 


2. The Kaitum Lakes form a unified 
ecosystem with the famous Sjaunja 
Bird Sanctuary. The loss of the lakes’ 
wetlands would sunder the system and 
seriously jeopardize the sanctuary. 
Also a prime salmon trout reproduction 
area would be totally destroyed and 
char greatly diminished. Here also the 
fishing waters of the Lapps would be 
spoiled. 

3. At Parakkakurkkio a stretch of the 
river bottom would actually be dried 
up! 

4. At Vettasjarvi Lake a unique water 
flora with two rare and protected 
species (“lake plums" and a watermoss 
not found elsewhere) would be lost. 
This is also Sweden’s most important 
site for salmon reproduction and it 
would be eliminated completely. In ad- 
dition, early Lapp sacrificial grounds 
would perish. 

5. At Saarikurkkio occurs a rich ar- 
hipelago of grass meadows and wil- 
lows, choice food for moose and water- 
fowl. Remarkable artifacts of an early 
hunting-fishing culture are also pres- 
ent. 

8. North of the Jokkfalls, a great 
number of moose and otter find winter 
food and there are no alternative feed- 
ing grounds. Below the falls is prime 
salmon water. 

7. At the confluence with the Ange- 
san River is a wide deltaic archipelago, 
one of the most scenic riverscapes any- 
where. Wide fluctuations in water level 
here favor a rare flora, including the 
“minirosette” plant, which has. disap- 
peared in the only other river in which 
it occurred because of dam building. 

The justification for wasting the 
Kalix River is that it would provide sub- 


stitute power for that which otherwise 
would come from nuclear energy and 
imported oil. However, the entire proj- 
ect would produce only 1% of Sweden’s 
total power, as compared to the existing 
16% for nuclear! Clearly, this is not the 
way to eliminate the nuclear hazard. 

Another justification is that local em- 
ployment would be created. Yet the es- 
timated 470 jobs which would last over 
the 20 to 25-year construction span 
would go mostly to specialists from out- 
side the area, and even this gain must 
be weighed against the loss of 300 jobs 
by natives due to the project. 

Sweden has long been noted for its 
concern for social welfare and interna- 
tional responsibility, and in fact has 
been quite sanctimonious about it. It’s 
difficult then to understand this callous 
plan to drive native people from their 
land and destroy spawning grounds for 
the endangered Atlantic salmon, a food 
fish of international renown. 

The Kalix River project once again 
drives home the point that the greatest 
threat to the global environment comes 
from the technologically advanced coun- 
tries, who although possessed of a 
highly educated and even morally moti- 
vated leadership are really in the grip 
of technologic barbarians with no sen- 
sitivity to natural systems or long term 
effects. In the case of the superpowers, 
this takes the form of superbombs, but 
even smaller nations such as Sweden 
have their arsenals of the “slow bombs” 
of environmental annihilation. This 
example also points out a need for a 
worldwide network to protect wilder- 
ness, natural areas and waters 
everywhere. They must be protected 
because they are really a world heri- 


tage, a unified planetary system whose 
destruction imperils the very lives of 
ail of us. In this case it should be recog- 
nized that the Scandinavian Peninsula 
is a biologically unusual part of the Arc- 
tic and Subarctic because of the abun- 
dance of enclosed water and because it 
is the recipient of moderating effects 
of the Gulf Stream, factors that enable 
a rich wilderness to occur at relatively 
high latitudes. 

The Kalix River is in great trouble 
at the moment because this horrendous 
water project is supported by the lead- 
ing political party, the Social Demo- 
crats. The next biggest party, the Mod- 
erates (in many ways like the Republi- 
cans in the U.S.), are vague on the 
issue. However, the project is generally 
opposed by the Lapps, conser- 
vationists, scientists and sportsmen, as 
well as by the minor political parties. 

Because of the persistence and smug 
confidence of the Swedish technocrats 
(time Freddie types!) this project will 
be hard to stop, although their politi- 
cian masters are sensitive to world 
opinion. Hopefully then, these politi- 
cians should be hearing from conser- 
vationists everywhere. Perhaps this 
issue can be brought to the attention 
of UNESCO, which contributed to sav- 
ing Tasmania’s Franklin River (Earth 
First! , March, 1983). In any case the 
Kalix River is an issue to test Earth 
First !ers’ global awareness and the will 
to fight for wilderness wherever it 
occurs. 

Mona Saxena is a native of Over- 
kalix in northern Sweden, who now 
lives in New York. RF Mueller is an 
Earth First! activist in Virginia. 


“KAMIKAZE BIOLOGISTS” 
A WILDLIFE PEACE CORPS 


by Charles Jonkel, Diana Doan 
Mtz., and Bemie Peyton 

The Peace Corps, sponsored by the 
U.S. Government under President Ken- 
nedy; VISTA (the domestic peace 
corps); the Columbo Plan exchange pro- 
gram in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations; and the various UNESCO pro- 
grams — all of these programs have 
proved extremely successful in ex- 
changing and spreading information 
and techniques, in teaching, and in 
teaching others how to teach. 
Moreover, people who embark on the 
various programs return far better 
oriented to their own societies and pro- 
fessions. The above programs provide 
extra hands where needed, create long- 
lasting friendships, and for many years 
thereafter, cause needed technological 
equipment and books to find their way 
to where they are useful. 

The government-sponsored pro- 
grams listed above have traditionally in- 
cluded wildlife programs, but their 
main emphasis for aid has been on 
economic, health, and agricultural con- 
cerns. Wildlife exchanges have been 
based on Third World requests, which 
often place a low priority on wildlife, 
or which do not identify wildlife needs 
at all. In fact, the status of wildlife has 
often been harmed by Western-inspired 
aid programs. Massive agricultural, hy- 
droelectric, forestry, and transporta- 
tion aid programs and technologies now 
threaten the Nile, the Brazilian rain- 
forest, and wildlands in Sri Lanka. 

Most of the people with wildlife train- 
ing, most of the development of 
wildlife-related technology and equip- 
ment, and most of the wealth and con- 
cern for wildlife are centered in North 
America, Europe, Japan, and Au- 
stralia/New Zealand. Concurrently, 
many cultures of the world essentially 
ignore wildlife, or include customs 
harmful to wildlife. Many nations are 
too poor to consider wildlife problems 
at all, and many governments are sim- 
ply indifferent to wildlife concerns. As 
a result, on a world-wide basis serious 



ers,” and even agency people on leave 
could be recruited to aid existing pro- 
grams in areas of need, new programs 
could be launched where none exist, 
and “emergency teams” could be kept 
ready to aid suddenly endangered 
species or ecosystems. (Consider, for 
example, the current plight of wildlife 
in Afghanistan. Who will be ready to 
aid wildlife there should the war cease? 
Who would go now to the Iran /Pakis- 
tan/Afghanistan border area to care for 
the Baluchistan black bear? Who would 
go now to southwestern Durango 
where drugs are produced, but the 
Mexican wolf and Mexican grizzly may 
still exist?) There is, perhaps, a need 
even for “kamikaze” biologists who 
would go to such trouble spots where 
they, personally, may be in great 
danger, but where wildlife is in peril. 
They would simply use their own wits 
and resources to do what could be done, 
until conditions improve. It is, perhaps, 
worth thinking about, at least! There 
are people who would go, if they but 
knew of the need. 


wildlife problems (species losses, 
habitat destruction) are frequently cen- 
tered where the money, trained people, 
and wildlife technologies are not. 

Private conservation organizations 
have initiated programs to solve such 
problems through grants, field staff, 
and diplomatic contacts. “Project Wild” 
may provide a means to quickly export 
wildlife educational programs; the in- 
creasing quality of wildlife films should 
improve attitudes and understandings. 
In the meantime, however, enormous 
anomalies in wildlife management/pres- 
ervation persist. Mexico, with over 
65,000,000 people, has no university 
program to train people in wildlife; 
many Indian reservations in the U.S. 
have no trained wildlife staffs; Costa 
Rica, one-seventh the size of Montana, 
has more species than all of the United 
States and Canada combined, but few 
people trained in the wildlife profes- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, states, provinces and 
agencies in the U.S. and Canada have 


enormous staffs of highly trained pro- 
fessionals, many working on esoteric or 
non-productive programs, and large 
numbers of young, “unemployed” 
wildlife biologists wait around and 
gradually become disillusioned. During 
the winter of 1983-84, the State of Mon- 
tana spent perhaps $200,000 in time 
and expenses, trying to move excess 
elk from a ranch where the owners will 
allow no hunting, and where elk feeding 
on adjacent ranches had caused prob- 
lems. Many elk were killed inadver- 
tently during the move, public relations 
deteriorated drastically, and the prob- 
lem still exists. Concurrently, scores of 
highly trained wildlife professionals, 
fresh out of school, take survival jobs 
in restaurants and bars, or re-train 
themselves in other professions. 

A “Wildlife Peace Corps” program, 
perhaps launched jointly by several 
large conservation organizations, could 
be designed to match trained people 
with wildlife problems, the world over. 
Students, recently graduated “wildlif- 


(The above essay originally appeared 
as Paper No. 1 of the Underground 
Wildlife Institute in July, 1984 ■ Charles 
Jonkel is a leading expert on the grizzly 
bear.) 
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EARTH FIRST! 
RAINFOREST ROAD SHOW 
APRIL 

13 Berkeley, CA — Burger King Dem- 
onstration at a new store. 

14 Santa Cruz, CA — Benefit for the 
Sinkyone issue 

20-21 Near Half Moon Bay, CA — 
Roadshow 

23 Garberville, CA — Roadshow. 

24 Grants Pass, OR — Roadshow. 

25 Eugene, OR — Roadshow with 
Dave Brower in afternoon and evening 
at the University of Oregon. 

26-27 Portland, OR — Roadshow. 

29 Areata, CA — Roadshow presenta- 
tion to Bill Devall’s class in the morn- 
ing. Roadshow in the evening for the 
community (may be on the 30th). 
MAY 

1-7 Berkeley, CA — Roadshow. 

1-10 San Francisco, CA — Roadshow. 

11 Davis, CA — Roadshow in the after- 
noon at the Whole Earth Festival. 

19 Nevada City, CA — Roadshow with 
Gary Snyder. 


REPORT FROM THE 


RAINFOREST 


OUTRAGE: THE BOTTOM LINE 
ON RAINFOREST 

By Randy Hayes 

This is my first report as the rain- 
forest contact. I can report that thirty 
acres of tropical rainforest are slashed 
and burned into oblivion every sixty 
seconds. We have destroyed half of the 
world’s rainforests and two thirds of 
them in Central America. Do we care? 
Damn right. Do you remember the 
movieline, “I’m mad as hell and I’m not 
gonna take it anymore!”? Stick your 
head out of your window or tent and 
scream it. 

Is Burger King the culprit? Only par- 
tially. There are a lot of culprits includ- 
ing us consummers. Burger King is fi- 
nally answering our letters of inquiry 
and that is a good sign. You Earth 
First!ers that put on demonstrations 
can take some credit for that. They say 
that they buy from ten meat packing 
operations and that nine do not import 
beef from Central America. But the 
plant which serves Florida and Georgia 
occasionally uses a small percentage of 
beef from Costa Rica. 

“It would be our preference that our 
packers use all domestic beef. And for 
the most of 1982-83 they did. However, 
when insufficient lean beef, at afforda- 
ble prices, becomes a problem, the 
packers must turn to other approved 
USDA sources such as Costa Rica.” 

Who else has an impact on rain- 
forest? The multilateral development 
banks do. Certainly there are other fast 
food chains buying rainforest beef and 
that information must come to light, 
but the banks are the force behind Cen- 
tralAmerican “development”. These 
banks must cease and desist from 
financing the destruction of these irrep- 
laceable ecosystems. 

As good Americans we have got to 
put a stop to this. We must band to- 
gether and launch a grassroots cam- 
paign to scream out for the rainforest. 
A number of key conservationists have 
put their hearts into this issue and a 
plan is shaping up. We need to hear 
your ideas too. In the ensuing months 
and years we are going to ask a lot out 
of you. So psych yourself up to work. 
This is no kid’s bu siness. We are going 
to have to put a decade into an issue 
of this magnitude to really get any- 
where. 

Here is what you need to do first. 
Write five letters today. 

Write to: 

A.W. Clausen, President 
World Bank 
1818 H Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20577 

Antonio Ortiz Mena, President 

Inter-American Development Bank 
1808 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20577 


America for other reporters, and de- 
veloped a slideshow to take on tour 
with Mike Roselle. Our initial tour will 
be on the West Coast in April and May 
■ 1 (see the tentative itinerary). If we are 
going to be in your neck of the woods 
and you want to sponsor a roadshow, 
get in touch with me right away (415- 
433-7373 or 771-8012). In the next issue 
I will have more on the grassroots cam- 
paign and an account of my trip to 
Costa Rica featuring exotic encounters 
with wild cervezas, local organizers, a 
National Parks director, the Berlitz 
phrase book, Jaguars, and Howler mon- 
keys. 


Also write to U.S. executive direc- 
tors of the two banks, James B. Bur- 
nham, World Bank, and Jose Manuel 
Casanova, Inter- American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

There are a number of items to cover. 
The House Banking Subcommittee on 
International “Development” Institu- 
tions and Finance urged some of the 
following actions. 

*The World Bank should increase the 
environmental staffing in their six re- 
gional offices. 

♦The Inter-American Development 
Bank should establish a central en- 
vironmental office. Involve non- 
governmental conservation organiza- 
tions and indigenous peoples of develop- 
ing countries in planning and carrying 
out projects. 

♦They should refuse to finance pro- 
jects that will result in use of natural 
resources at unsustainable levels, 
threaten species extinctions, degrade 
protected natural areas, or degrade 
land on which indigenous peoples de- 
pend. They should devote more re- 
sources to small-scale appropriate 
technologies instead of giant dams and 
highways. 

*They should cease financing road- 
building, cattle industry, and settle- 
ment projects in tropical forests. 

Once those letters are written, write 
a fifth letter to: 

Burger King, Public Relations 
P.O. Box 520783 
Miami, FL 33152 

Let them know that we need their 
help to save the rainforests. 

* Remind them that tropical rain- 
forests are the oldest living ecosystems 
on land and that they are valuable just 
as they are. 

♦Remind them that nearly one third 
of Central America’s rainforests have 
been destroyed for pasture, and that 
the U.S. buys about 95% of the beef 
that they export. 

♦Remind them that they buy some 
of that beef and that they have derived 
a profit from those purchases. 

♦Ask them to set up a major fund for 
Central American (C.A.) rainforest. 
This fund could help finance National 
Parks in all of the C.A. countries as 
well as reforestation projects. 

“Tropical Deforestation in Central 
America: Ten Questions Answered” is 
a work in progress. We plan to refine 
it and print it as a brochure. This for- 
mat was adapted from a brochure on 
tropical deforestation worldwide by 
David Cobb and we have used some of 
his language in the piece, particularly 
in the answer to the first question. 

I spent two weeks in Central 
America last December researching the 
rainforest situation and building con- 
tacts. Since my return I have worked 
with a number of people on a rainforest 
brochure, organized trips to Central 


DEEP ECOLOGY 

LIVING AS 
IF NATURE 
MATTERED 


At long last, the book many Earth 
First !ers have been waiting for — Deep 
Ecology — is available. Written by 
philosophers Bill Devall and George 
Sessions (who are well known to Earth 
First !ers), Deep Ecology: Living As If 
Nature Mattered is a major work with 
a powerful message. It is a call to' 
people to develop ecological conscious- 
ness and psychological maturity, and 
provides specific direct action sugges- 
tions for individuals to practice. It con- 
tains insightful criticism of the con- 
ventional worldview, provides a deep 
ecology alternative and puts the en- 
vironmental-ecological movement in a 
radically new historical and philo- 
sophical perspective. It articulates the 
basic philosophical underpinnings of 
the Earth First! movement. 

Deep Ecology brilliantly identifies 
and discusses the exciting influences 
nourishing the environmental move- 
ment today. Some of them are: 

1". The Ongoing anti-authoritarian 
minority tradition in America with its 


advocacy of decentralization, direct 
action, regionalism, self-regulation 
respect for intuitive knowing and in 
tegrity of nature. 

2. The writing and thought of Norwe 
gian philosopher/activist Arne Naess 
who coined the term Deep Ecology in 
1971. 

3. The thought, practice and 
worldview of Eastern religions. 

4. The ideas and examples of contem- 
porary European and American think- 
ers and social movements. 

Included in the appendix of the book 
are major statements by Gary Snyder 
and Australian Earth First! activist 
John Seed. 

Deep Ecology should be read by all 
Earth First !ers — not just read, but 
digested, chewed, and argued over. Bill 
Devall will organize a workshop on 
Deep Ecology at the Round River Ren- 
dezvous in Colorado this July. 

Copies of Deep Ecology are available 
postpaid from Earth First! (POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703) for $17 hardcover. 
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SOUTHERN UTAH: 
THE FIGHT CONTINUES 





ing out an alert which told people who 
their representative was, and what to 
say in a letter. Clive spoke to the Demo- 
cratic caucus, knowing that the minor- 
ity leader was a “paver” from southern 
Utah. I called over 60 members at home 
to see who had to be worked on. We 
brought locals from Boulder and Torrey 
to a Republican caucus to show that not 
everyone in Garfield and Wayne County 
was for paving. We stood outside the 
House chamber along with all the other 
special interest groups trying to see in- 
dividual reps to give them our point of 
view. We rarely cited environmental ar- 
guments against paving, but spoke of 
the waste of taxpayer dollars at a time 
when issues like education and flooding 
were important. We cited the biased en- 
gineering report of Creamer & Noble 
which said the road would cost only 22 
million, when anonymous Utah Depart- 
ment of Transportation sources said it 
might be more like 80 million. 

We sat amazed in the House gallery 
when on two successive days Sen. Orrin 
Hatch and Rep. Jim Hansen were 
brought in by proponents to lobby for 
paving. In addition, representatives of 
all the southern counties as well as the 
Governor’s office were there to push 
the paving bill, Senate Bill 24. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 19, it ap- 
peared that our efforts were reaching 
House members. At a Republican 
caucus, S.B. 24 received only slight 
support and appeared to be sinking. 


Two days later, Sen. Mathison amended 
his bill, changing 4 1/2 million dollars 
for paving to a $600,000 engineering 
study. We now had them on the run, or 
so we thought. 

The amended version of S.B. 24 
passed the Senate, as we had antici- 
pated, and was sent to the House. We 
continued our lobbying efforts, stres- 
sing that it was a waste of tax dollars, 
given the $200,000 in federal funds al- 
ready appropriated for the same pur- 
pose. On Feb. 25, with only two days 
left in the legislative session, we were 
told by friendly members of the Rules 
Committee that the bill was dead! Only 
a two-thirds majority vote could bring 
it to the House floor. We knew they 
didn’t have the votes. Celebration! 

The celebration was premature, for 
on Feb. 26 the powers that be took over. 
The Rules Committee was “persuaded” 
to give S.B. 24 a public vote. It was 
said to be unfair to let such an impor- 
tant issue be decided by committee. 
Representatives were then asked pri- 
vately how they felt about S.B. 24 and 
two other appropriations bills. In this 
process, S. B. 24 received only seven 
votes out of 75. But when proponents 
insisted on a public vote, politics reared 
its ugly head. In a complete reversal, 
S.B. 24 was passed by a margin of 40 
to 30, with five absent. Democrats 
voted 11 to 2 for the bill. It’s enough 
to make me a Republican! 

There is more to the story. On the 
last day of the session, Feb. 27, we re- 
ceived word from Washington. Rep. 


Hansen, with the legislature’s vote still 
warm in his hands, unloaded a 
bombshell. He had introduced legisla- 
tion that would make the nuke dump 
sites of Lavender and Davis Canyons 
part of Canyonlands National Park, 
something that would presumably put 
to rest the nuclear waste issue in Utah. 
In exchange, new roads and facilities 
would be built in the park (with Cal 
Black as engineer?) and, you guessed 
it, it directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior to pave the Burr Trail! 

The fight is not over. S.U.W.A. has 
emptied its bank account over this 
issue. We cannot continue without 
your help. Please send what you can 
to: 

S.U.W.A. 

Box 348 

Escalante, Utah 84726 

Robert Weed lives in Escalante, 
Utah, where he was hung in effigy last 
year by the good Americans of the com- 
munity for his environmental views. 
For background on the BLM issue in 
Utah see Clive Kincaid’s article in the 
Nov. 1, 1982 Earth First!. 


By Robert Weed 


The battle for the remaining wild 
lands of the Canyon Country continues 
at a furious pace. After spending three 
months in the Northeast, I returned on 
the New Year to find the smoldering 
issues I left behind beginning to bum 
again. The Canyonlands nuke dump 
issue, despite the D.O.E. announce- 
ment placing it fourth on the list of po- 
tential sites, was far from over. The 
BLM wilderness review was entering 
its final E.I.S. stage with a paltry 1.75 
million acre agency proposal. Finally, 
the continuing fight against the paving 
of the Bum Trail once again confronted 
us. 

On the issue of BLM wilderness, 
some state conservation organizations- 
were ready with their own proposals; 
some were not. A series of meetings 
were held in an effort to reach a consen- 
sus proposal among local, state and na- 
tional conservation groups. These 
meetings were spirited and sometimes 
heated, but this can happen when you 
get as many as 30 people of varying 
opinions together in a room. 

Representatives of national conser- 
vation groups present at these meet- 
ings included Rob Smith, Maggie Fox 
and Debbie Sease of the Sierra Club; 
Mike Scott and Terry Sopher of The 
Wilderness Society; Terry Martin of the 
National Parks and Conservation As- 
sociation; and Dave Foreman of Earth 
First!. The role of these people was 
largely restricted to guidance and pol- 
icy direction; the decision of what 
should and should not be included in 
the proposal was left to state and local 
groups. These groups included the 
Utah Chapter of the Sierra Club, the 
Utah Wilderness Association, the Es- 
calante Wilderness Committee, 
S.O.U.R.C.E., Southwest Resource 
Council, Slickrock Outdoor Society, 


Slickrock Country Council, Wasatch 
Mountain Club, local Earth First !ers, 
as well as people with no affiliation ex- 
cept a love for the Canyon Country. 

The one thing that became apparent 
to me throughout this whole process 
was that no one person or group knew 
all the BLM lands well enough to make 
a proposal and that it was only through 
a pooling of information that we could 
put together a proposal for BLM in 
Utah that would do the wildlands jus- 
tice. 

Clive Kincaid and I represented the 
Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance. 
S.U.W.A. fought very hard for areas 
that we felt should be included that 
were within our own personal experi- 
ence. Clive and I sat down with mem- 
bers of the Escalante Wilderness Com- 
mittee (June Viavant and Ruth FYear) 
who have fought for this magnificent 
region for twenty-five years. Our joint 
proposal, which did not leave out one 
important acre, was happily accepted 
by the entire group. In addition, 
S.U.W.A. helped to formulate a consen- 
sus on important areas in the Henry 
Mountains, the Kaiparowits Plateau, 
the San Rafael Swell, and the canyon 
country around Moab as well as San 
Juan County. 

(Editor’s note: despite sincere efforts 
to resolve differences, environmental 
groups in Utah could not reach agree- 
ment on a unified BLM wilderness pro- 
posal. The Utah Wilderness Associa- 
tion will recommend that about 3.8 mil- 
lion acres of BLM land be Wilderness; 
and the other groups (Sierra Club, et 
al) will support at least 4.5 million 
acres. Earth First! is currently work- 
ing on a more visionary proposal ivhich 
will include over 10 million acres.) 


BURR TRAIL STRUGGLE CON- 
TINUES 

And now for the Burr Trail. Of all 
the issues of which I have been a part 
since coming to Utah, this issue has 
consumed more of my time and energy. 
To me, it stands as representative of 
the erosion of Bob Marshall’s nine mil- 
lion acre Colorado Plateau wilderness. 
Not since the proposed Trans-Es- 
calante Highway (thankfully defeated) 
and the successful construction of the 
Bicentennial Highway (the pavement 
that goes from Blanding to Hite, with 
its three bridges across White Canyon, 
Glen Canyon and the Dirty Devil, be- 
loved of George Hayduke) has there 
been a more destructive plan for pave- 
ment. 

Two years ago, six of us formed the 
Committee to Save the Burr Trail, and 
with a letter writing campaign to Rep. 
Sidney Yates and the help of the Sierra 
Club, defeated the paving. Last year 
S.U.W.A. took up the fight again, and 
won (except for $200,000 for a study of 
the proposal, which Sen. Jake “The 
Snake” Gam managed to browbeat 
through Congress). So when my neigh- 
bor and “friend” Del Lefevre, county 
commissioner and the “Cal Black of 
Garfield County,” told me that he was 


going to try for state funds again in ’85, 
I was not surprised. 

This time the proposal calls for an 
expenditure of $22 million (down from 
the $66 million of last time). Of this 
amount, 10 million would be federal, 9 
million state, and 3 million county. 

■ We believed that we still had a friend 
in Sid Yates and were fairly confident 
that the Park Service E.A. which was 
in the process of being written would 
adopt the “no paving” alternative, but 
were aware that the state legislature 
(with 61 Reagan Republicans out of 75 
members) was going to be a different 
story. Conservationists in Utah have al- 
ways written off the state legislature, 
and we were told that we were probably 
wasting our time. Nevertheless, we de- 
cided to carry our fight to the legisla- 
ture. 

I felt that if we were going to get 
anywhere with these so-called “conser- 
vatives” I was going to have to change 
my disguise. With not a single hair on 
my face and none on my head over one 
inch, I put on my dusty sport coat and 
headed for the capital in Salt Lake City. 
What some people will do for the wil- 
derness! Clive (with whiskers intact 
but in a great three-piece suit) and I 
began to try to understand the work- 
ings of the legislature. After analyzing 
the last Burr Trail vote we decided to 
concentrate our initial efforts on Salt 
Lake City House members. We com- 
pletely wrote off the Senate. 

We spent four days with the Sierra 
Club’s 1600-member mailing list, send- 


Two friends of Earth First! seek 
Animist Clergyperson to perform wed- 
ding in San Francisco Bay Area. Call 
415-841-7399. 
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THE ISLAND IN THE SKY 



By Henry Mota 

I was home again. Grandview Point, 
Canyonlands National Park; far and 
away one of the greatest places I’ve 
been. It was really good to be out on 
the land again before having to face the 
long winter of paper work in the office. 
Such is life in the winter working for 
the federal government. 

But for now that was all forgotten. 
I was camping with friends at the “pic- 
nic only” area at Upheaval Dome. So 
much for regulations. And we’d driven 
over to Grandview to catch the sunset. 
November in Canyonlands is wonder- 
ful. Up north where we’d come from 
everything was already frozen solid. 
But down here it was still T-shirt wea- 
ther. 

Needless to say, it was a beautiful 
evening. The Maze and the Needles 
were lit up by the setting sun. There 
was a sublime alpenglow on old 
Tukuhnikivats back toward Arches. We 
also could see over to where the pro- 
posed site for the nuke dump is, and I 
was glad that at least it wasn’t there 
yet. 

We were all alone. There usually 
aren’t very many people out here be- 
cause the road is a little rough, bumpy 
and dusty. It keeps most of the Win- 
nebagos and Greyhounds away from 
this place. The Industrial Tourists. 

Sitting there that evening I experi- 
enced a deep sense of peace. I felt 
thoroughly in touch with the land. My 
love for this place was so tangible I was 
dreading the thought of having to leave. 
Some of you who may have been up 
there might understand. But the sun 
had gone down and suddenly there was 
a chill to the air. Time to get in our old 

YELLOWSTONE 

GRIZZLY 

(continued) 

surrounding backcountry areas are 
closed.) The backcountry closures are 
ludicrously discriminatory. 

Gary Brown, Yellowstone’s bear man- 
agement expert, says that “govern- 
ment agencies alone won’t save the 
grizzlies. It will take the understanding 
and concern of the public as a whole.” 
The NPS needs to deliver this message 
to the general public, not just a handful 
of hikers. The NPS needs to formulate 
a bear management policy based on 
biology, not economics, one that pro- 
tects bears, not business and bureauc- 
ratic interests in Yellowstone. 

The NPS, however, seems inexorably 
committed to further growth and de- 
velopment in Yellowstone — indifferent 
to the fate of the grizzly. You can help 
the grizzly by seriding your comments 
on Yellowstone’s Bear Management 
Program to your representative in Con- 
gress, as well as to Congressman John 
F. Seiberling. 

Copies of the Bear Management Pro- 
gram may be obtained from: 

Superintendent 
Yellowstone National Park 
PO Box 168 

Yellowstone National Park, WY 82190 

Your comments also should be sent 
to: 

John F. Seiberling, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Public Lands and 
National Parks 
House Office Bldg., Annex 1 
300 New Jersey Ave. S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Do it! ! Government agencies aren’t 
going to save the grizzly. You’ve got to 
save the griz from the government. 


(Ed. note: there will be a workshop 
on developing an Earth First! position 
on grizzly protection and a plan of 
action at the 1985 Round River Ren- 
dezvous during the week of July U in 
western Colorado.) 


Volvo 123 GT and slowly bounce and 
bump our way home to Upheaval Dome. 

We had just about gotten to the turn- 
off when I saw something alongside the 
road that I hadn’t noticed before. We 
stopped. I walked over to it as one 
might walk over to something dreadful 
and terrible. 

It was a survey stake with a piece of 
orange flagging tied to it. 

I felt as though something dear to 
me was about to die. There were dozens 
of them, all over the place. What did 
they mean? It turns out that they are 
going to pave the road from the Canyon- 
lands boundary to Grandview Point and 
Upheaval Dome. And they’re planning 

SAVE THE 
OHI’A 
FORESTS 

In Kalapana, on the Big Island, in 
an area described as the best original 
or primary lowland forest left in 
Hawaii, the native forest is being de- 
stroyed. This pristine forest is domi- 
nated by Ohi'a trees, most of which 
rise to 100 feet in height. The area pro- 
vides a habitat for an abundance of na- 
tive birds. The richness and integrity 
of this forest is due to its great age and 
the absence of feral pigs and alien 
plants. 

Already over 600 acres of a 3300-acre 
parcel owned by Campbell Estate have 
been logged by Bio Power Company to 
make chips which are burned to make 
electricity. Eucalyptus, planted to 
make biomass a renewable resource in 
Hawaii, is available at the same cost. 
There is a choice. 

Due to a recent report by University 
of Hawaii botanist Dieter Mueller Dom- 
bois stressing the uniqueness and im- 
portance of this forest along with in- 
tense public opposition, Bio Power 
Company has temporarily reduced its 
logging operation from 24 to 8 hours a 
day. 

If this, the last and the best of the 
lowland native forest is to be saved 
from senseless destruction, we must 
speak out now. Please express your con- 
cern by calling or writing: 

Warren Ramsey, President 
Bio Power Company 

Davies Pacific Center Suite 2224 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
Ph. (808) 528-4210 

O. Z. Stender 
Campbell Estate 

828 Fort Street, Mall Suite 500 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
Ph. (808) 536-1961 

For more information, contact: 

Friends of the Forest 

P. O. Box 1530 
Hilo, Hawaii 96721 

Ph. (808) 935-7981 or 967-7357 


to do a good job of it, too. It will be a 
wide road built to good old federal stan- 
dards, catering to the Winnebago 
crowd. Just like in Arches. I think of 
the day at Double Arch when I counted 
7 Greyhounds, 6 Winnebago-type 
motorhomes and 27 cars, all in the park- 
ing lot at once. The busses had left their 
diesel engines running, and the sound 
was echoing off the sandstone fins. I’m 
not sure why, but all the noise, people, 
dogs, asphalt and litter really ruined 
that place for me. And now it’s coming 
to my Island in the Sky. 

I spent most of that night pulling up 
survey stakes and destroying them. I 
couldn’t believe how many there were 
and how much time it took to do the 
job right. But I had some help. 

The next day we went to the little 
rangers’ trailer and got the full story. 
Besides paving the road, they’re also 
going to build a large information 
center/ranger station. The ranger we 
talked to was a volunteer from back 


I am proud to take responsibility for 
the recent action at the Energy Fuels 
Nuclear, Inc. proposed uranium mine 
site at Tusayan, 13 miles south of the 
Grand Canyon. That site is a natural 
clearing on Forest Service land, sur- 
rounded by Ponderosa pine. On the way 
in, I saw a large herd of mule deer. 
Where the clearing has not been 
gouged and littered with uranium ex- 
ploration debris, there is a wide variety 
of plant life, including wildflowers be- 
ginning to emerge despite the dust and 
damage. Energy Fuels Nuclear plans 
to take 2 million pounds of raw uranium 
ore out of the earth here per year for 
ten years. During that time, ten trucks 
a day will haul the ore over Forest Ser- 
vice and public roads to Blanding, 
Utah, for processing. The impact of 
that transport on the surrounding envi- 
ronment is incalculable. 

To demonstrate my concern and love 
for this place, I placed God’s Eyes, 
woven from twigs and yam (a tradi- 
tional Hispanic symbol for good luck), 


East. He seemed surprised that we 
were so opposed to the road. He said 
all the rangers were tired of having to 
drive back and forth over the bumpy 
old road, and that they were really look- 
ing forward to having it paved. He said 
they hoped to get the job done “before 
anyone noticed.” He was obviously a 
very dangerous man. 

Once outside, I wrote the following 
on the message blackboard: 

Don’t pave this road. 

— George Hayduke 

I’ve since thought a lot about de- 
velopment in our National Parks. Do 
we really need paved roads to every 
single place of interest in every single 
park? That seems to be what they’re 
shooting for. 

I called all over to senators, gover- 
nors, and our conservation representa- 
tives here in the West. The Wilderness 
Society rep didn’t even know it was 
going on. Everyone else, from the Na- 
tional Parks and Conservation Associa- 
tion to the Sierra Club, said: “Well, we 
compromised on that one back in 1976 
when the plan went through.” They’ve 
all been busy for years trying to stop 
the bigger developments like the nuke 
dump. And they’ve all done a lot of good 
work. But they compromise too damn 
much. In the end all they do is slow 
the bastards down. Potash ponds, ex- 
pansion of the pipeline through Arches, 
more pavement in Capitol Reef — 
where does it all end? 

When it comes to places like Canyon- 
lands National Park, I personally have 
no intention of ever compromising. 
Why slow them down when you can 
shut them down? I’ll be back down 
there this spring. Work on the road 
will, weather permitting, resume some- 
time in March. Looks like I’ll have my 
work cut out for me. I hear those as- 
phalt laying machines are really expen- 
sive. I’ve always wanted to get a look 
at one up close. 

Hope to see some of you there. 


on trucks and pumps and near piles of 
rusting scrap. I placed a prayer stick 
(paho) near a pool of stagnant filthy 
drilling waste, with my wish that the 
earth would be healed. I hung banners 
from the drilling tower and roof of the 
supply trailer. I webbed the door of the 
supply trailer shut with colored yam 
and decorated the web with weaving 
and more God’s Eyes. I left a monkey 
wrench. I pulled up survey stakes. 

I have every intention of returning. 

I intend to educate others about this 
mine, whose potential approval might 
open up both rims of the Grand Canyon 
for full-scale mining. I believe that the 
taking of uranium ore from the Arizona 
earth is the first step in a chain of 
events which might too easily lead to 
the launching of Cruise and Pershing 
missiles. Over 40% of the ore taken 
from this site will go to the Palo Verde 
nuclear power plant near Phoenix. I in- 
tend to impede and block this. 

With love 

Hayduchess. 



HAYDUCHESS LIVES 
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EARTH FIRST! DIRECTORY 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & 
TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 235 
Ely, NV 89301 
(702) 289-8636 

LOCAL GROUP 
COORDINATION 
Marcy Willow 
Oregon Earth First! 

POB 3953 
Eugene, OR 97403 

EARTH FIRST! 
FOUNDATION 
POB 6206 

Sante Fe, NM 87501 

MIDDLE SANTIAM 
BLOCKADE HQ 
824 SW 10th St. 

Corvallis, OR 97333 
(503)754-9151 or 
753-8725 


GRASSROOTS EARTH FIRST! - 
AN ATTEMPTED EXPLANATION 
The grassroots structure of Earth First! is partly that of 
a movement and partly that of a specific organization. 
It ranges from active, functioning Earth First! groups 
covering an entire state or region (such as New Mexico 
EF!, Florida EF!, San Francisco Bay Area EF! or Missoula 
EF!) to more or less affiliated groups (such as the 
Southern Utah Wilderness Association, Western Colorado 
State College Whitewater Club or Appalachian Survival). 
Some of these groups put out their own newsletters or 
regular mailings, some have meetings, all do things. There 
are also a number of areas where there is not an actual 
EF! group but where there is a local contact for EF!. 
There are others that fall somewhere in between. If you 
want to become locally active with Earth First!, contact 
the person listed for your area (this listing makes no 
effort at division of actual groups and contacts). If no one 
is listed for your area, and you would like to be a local 
contact or have a local EF! group listed, please send your 
name, address and phone number to Earth First! 


OHIO — Students for 
the Environment 
Dev Weiss 
University School 
2785 SOM Center Road 
Hunting Valley. Ohio 44022 
Stephen S. Walker 
23549 Stanford Road 
Shaker Heights Ohio 44122 
Kevin Everhart 
Antioch College 
Student Mail Room 
Yellow Springs, OH 45387 

OKLAHOMA 
Forrest L. Johnson 

1402 Rebecca Lane 
Norman, OK 73069 
(405)364-3555 or 325-5513 

OREGON 

Corvallis — Cecelia Ostrow 
824 SW l()th St 
Corvallis, OR 97333 
(503)754-9151 


Earth First! Rainforest 
Randy Hayes 

c/o 1045 Sansome St 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415)433-7373 or 771-8012 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

CANADA 
David Barbarash 

c/o AANN Publishers 
PO Box 915, Stn. F 
Toronto. Ontario M4Y 2N9 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

612 Kyoto-shi, Fushimi-ku 
Fukakusa, Sanoyashiki-cho, 

21-1 

Tanaka- kata 
Kyoto, JAPAN 
(075) 643-2090 

WESTERN SOLOMON 
ISLANDS 

Vincent Vaguni and 
Job Dudley Tausinga 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 31 Munda 
Western Solomon Islands 

ALASKA 

Juneau — R. Famell 

POB 1756 
Juneau, AK 99802 

ARIZONA Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)744-0623 

ARKANSAS 
Feels The Wind 
Rte 1 

Jasper, AR 72641 

CALIFORNIA 
Areata — Bill Dev all 

POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 
(707) 822-8136 

Bakersfield — Jay Skiles 

205 Universe *A 
Bakersfield, CA 93308 
(805)327-1711 

Berkeley — Karen Pickett 

POB 83 Canyon, CA 94516 
(4 1 5)548-2220( EcologyCenter) 
376-7329 H 

Cayucos — Tom Banks 
81 9th 

Cayucos, CA 93430 

Chico - Mitch Wyss 
POB 1373 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)342-3078 

Davis - Liudyte Novickis 
1111 J St #156 
Davis, CA 95616 

Fresno — Michael Bordenave 

SAFE 

377 1 Circle Drive West 
Fresno, CA 93704 

Julian — John C. Wilburn 

POB 563 
Julian, CA 92036 

Los Angeles — Peter Bowler 

560 St Anns 

Laguna Beach, CA 92651 

Or Janell Lundgren-Dolan 

22410 Old Elsinore 
Cerris, CA 92370 
(714)943-1451 

Mad River — Larry Glass, 

South Fork Mountain Defense Committee 
Drawer F 

Mad River, CA 95552 

Marin County - Tim Jeffries 

22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

Monterey — Keith Vandevere 

867 Lottie Street 
Monterey, CA 93940 
(408) 646-9541 

San Diego — Linda Svendsen 

POB 2236 

Leucadia, CA 92024 
(619)436-3927 


San Francisco — Greg Dubs 
968 Page Street No. 6 
San Francisco, CA 94117 
(415) 864-3260 

Santa Barbara — Margot M. Early 

926 Camino del Sur #B 
Isla Vista, CA 93117 
(805)968-6819 

Santa Cruz — Dennis P. Davie 

c/o POB 651 

Capitola, CA 95010 

(408)425-3865 

Jean Brocklebank 

318 Rigg St 

Santa Cruz, CA 95060 

(408)426-9266 

Turlock - 
Don Presley 

POB 1300 
Turlock, CA 95381 
(209) 634-8741 

Ukiah - Tom Forest 

POB 204 

Calpella, CA 95418 
COLORADO 
Boulder - Richard Ling 
1020 13th *K 
Boulder, CO 80302 
Jeremiah Kaplan 
787 Ithaca 

Boulder Colorado 80303 
(303) 499-1167 

Colorado Springs — Eric Johnson 

Tenney House 
Colorado College 
Colorado Springs. Co 80903 

Ft. Collins — Chris Johnson 

1850 Laporte *B9 
Ft. Collins, CO 80521 
(303) 482-2382 

Golden — Forest 
16815 W. 10th Avenue 
Golden, CO 80401 
(303) 278-2097 
Gunnison — Scotty Sidner 
308 S. 12th St. 

Gunnison, CO 81230 
(303)641-2829 
Telluride — Art Good times 
Box 1008 

Telluride, CO 81435 
(303) 728-4301 

CONNECTICUT 
Nina Churchman 

Yale Divinity School 
409 Prospect Street 
New Haven, CT 06510 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Terry J. Harris 

108 North Adams Street 
Rockville, MD 20850 
(301)762-1312 

OR 

Lee Few 

7610 Glenolden PI 
Manassas, VA 222 1 1 
(703)361-2239 

FLORDIA 
Ronnie Hawkins 

10830 SW 85th Ct 
Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)495-9203 

HAWAII 

Kamahine 

POB 718 

Honolulu, HI 96808 
(808) 531-0375 

IDAHO 

Boise — Paul Fritz 

Box 1772 
Boise, ID 83701 
(208) 384-9907 

Ketchum - CW Pomeroy 

Box 1765 

Ketchum, ID 83340 

Southeast - Rod Adams 

87 Louella 
Blackfoot, ID 83221 
(208)785-2182 

ILLINOIS 

Earth First! Chicago 
240 Dover Circle 
Lincolnshire Woods 
Lake Forrest, IL 60045 
.(312) 295-2771 
INDIANA 

Allan Sindelar & Marijean Stephenson 

3415 Stone Rd 
Marion, IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 


LOCAL GROUP COORDINATION 


Although Earth First! is more 
of a movement than a formal 
organization and all Earth First! 
local, state or regional groups are 
independent, there is still a need 
for some central coordination and 
communication. Marcy Willow, 
Associate Editor of Earth First!, 
is offering to serve that clearing- 
house function. She will be in 


charge of updating the Earth 
First! Directory page and all ad- 
dress changes and new contacts 
should be sent to Marcy. She will 
send out periodic memos to local 
contacts with suggestions for or- 
ganizing and action. Reports for 
publication in Earth First! on 
activities of local EF! groups 
should also be sent to Marcy 


KANSAS 
Daniel Dancer 

Sleeping Beauty Ranch* 
Oskaloosa, KS 66066 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 

POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MAINE 
Gary Lawless 
Box 687 

South Harpswell, ME 04079 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 

2403 West Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Elfin Permaculture 

POB 202 

Orange, MA 10364 
(617) 544-7810 
MICHIGAN 
Jeffrey Joel 
POB 8604 

Ann Arbor, MI 48107 
(313)996-8048 

MINNESOTA 
Robert Kuhlberg 

410 1/2 S. Front #4 
Mankato, MN 56001 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 

1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

MONTANA 

Billings - Randall Gloege 

343 North Rimroad 
Billings, MT 59102 
(406) 256-0965 

Bozeman — Mike Bond 

16320 Cottonwood 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406) 763-4507 

Missoula — Barb Steele 

Rt 1 Box 44K 

St. Ignatius, MT 59865 

(406) 745-3212 

OR 

Rose Zechman 

POB 622 

Milltown, MT 59851 
(406) 258-6014 

NEBRASKA 
Jack Ellis 

2928 N 83rd *234 
Omaha, NE 68134 
(402) 571-5629 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bill Chamberlin 

RR 1, Box 225 
Alstead Center, NH 03602 

NEW JERSEY 
Stacey Washko 
91 Jones Ave 

New Brunswick, NJ 08901 
(201)249-5229 

NEW MEXICO 
Roy Durfee 

POB 40219 

Albuquerque, NM 87196 
(505) 266-0464 

OR 

Allison Brody 

707 VIA 12th NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 
(505) 243-0427 

Santa Fe — Rue Christie 
POB 6206 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 

NEW YORK 

Buffalo — Alternative Press 

56 Harriman Hall 

SUNY 

Buffalo, NY 14214 
(716) 831-2412 

Rochester — Gary Bennett 

127 Vassar 
Rochester, NY 14607 
(716) 461-0797 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville — Jay Gertz 
120 High Valley 
Alexander, NC 28701 


Eastern Oregon — Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503) 432-2165 

Eugene — Isabel Archer 

POB 3953 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 686-4356 
Grants Pass — 

Steve Marsden 
POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
(503) 474-0259 
Portland — Melinda Lee 
Rt 3 Box 157A 
Sherwood, OR 97140 
(503)628-2814 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
Delaware River — 

POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 
Lewisburg — David Hafer 

POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717) 523-3107 
TENNESSEE 
Gordon M. Burghardt 
Department of Psychology 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37996 
(615) 974-3300 
TEXAS 

Austin — David Orr 
2610 Rio Grande 
Austin, TX 78705 
Dallas/Ft. Worth - 
Don McDowell 
2640 Patricia Ln *201 
Garland, TX 75041 

Gatlin Mitchell 

1730 6th Avenue 
Fort Worth, TX 76110 
UTAH 

Escalante - Robert Weed 

Box 348 

Escalante, UT 84726 

Salt Lake City — 

Spurs Jackson 

POB 26221 

Salt Lake City, UT 84126 
(801)355-2154 

VERMONT 

Burlington Environmental 
Alliance 

POB 9233 

South Burlington, VT 05401 

VIRGINIA 

Staunton — Alan Kinchloe 

Route 1, Box 54 A 
Millboro, VA 24460 

OR 

Robert Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle — George Draffan 

5319 9th Ave NE 

Seattle, WA 98105 

Shelton — Mel Winge 

3000 Johns Prairie Road No. 14 

Shelton, WA 98584 

WEST VIRGINIA 
J.R. Spruce 

Box 222-A RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304) 738-2212 
WISCONSIN 
Ashland — SAGE 
c/o Beth Shandies 
Northland College 
Ashland, WI 54806 
(715)682-453 ext 492 
Eagle-Eco-Runners EF! 

Tim Byers 
1109 B Fremont 
Stevens Pt, WI 54481 
(715)344-8237 
OR Cindy Minnick 
(715) 344-7253 

Madison — Bob Kaspar 

305 North Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608) 241-9426 

Pembine — Coldfoot Creek 
Route 1 

Pembine, WI 54156 
(715)324-6422 

Southeast — Meri Kuehn 

113 Washington St. 

Iron Ridge, WI 53035 
(414)625-3816 

WYOMING 
Jackson — 

Hiroshima Svendsen 

Box 2166- 
Jackson, WY 83001 
(307) 733 : 4793 

Laramie — Ric Hoogestradt 

Box 4006 University Station 
Laramie, WY 82071 
(307) 766-3097 

Sheridan - Vistara Parham 

32 Redpoll Lane RR3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307) 674-4795 


instead of directly to the news- 
paper. Contact Marcy at: Oregon 
Earth First! POB 3953, Eugene, 
OR 97403 (503) 343-2048. Re- 
quests for additional copies of 
Earth First! to distribute or for 
wholesale orders of EF! T-shirts, 
hats, bumperstickers, etc., for 
local EF! groups to sell should 
still be sent to Nancy Morton c/o 
the Earth First! newspaper. 

® • • • 


ACID RAIN 
(continued) 

However, North America achieved the 
same results without such wars at 
home. 

The current U.S. national energy 
strategy calls for a massive intensifica- 
tion of the use of coal, which will be 
burnt in power plants and turned into 
new “synfuels” — methanol. Both in- 
dustrial processes create massive sul- 
fur dioxide pollution even after pollu- 
tion control devices are installed, and 
the high temperature combustion of the 
fuels creates nitrogen oxides. All pollu- 
tion forecasts by the U.S. Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency and state govern- 
ments predict immediate major in- 
creases in nitrogen oxides and sulfur 
dioxide in North America, as the nation 
converts to coal. The national electric 
utilities are calling for the construction 
of 250 new power plants by the year 
2000, a process that will dramatically 
increase acid precipitation over the con- 
tinent. The western U.S. is not im- 
mune, for acid precipitation has now 
been demonstrated to occur downwind 
in every large metropolitan area and in- 
dustrial development, no matter where 
it is. 

The overwhelming and immediate 
consequences of increased acid rains 
are the loss of fish life in additional tens 
of thousands of lakes in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and New York — those places 
where granite has been exposed by 
glaciers and where the lakes don’t have 
the capability to buffer acid rains. 
There are also tens of thousands of such 
susceptible lakes in the Cascades, 
Sierra Nevada, and Rockies, many of 
which are already being impacted by 
oxidant air pollutants and acid rains. 

The human race cannot tolerate the 
loss of one hundred thousand lakes. The 
results of such an eco-catastrophy are 
beyond economics. It is true that the 
acidified lakes will still be there; clear, 
deep, cold, but barren. They will not 
be dynamic, living systems capable of 
supporting mammals, eagles or fisher- 
men. No sign of the animal quick will 
remain. One hundred thousand lakes is 
too great a price to pay for our ignor- 
ance. But acid rains can be beat. It will 
require a new ethic of conservation, a 
new breed of modem, complex, and in- 
telligent people who do not defile their 
evolutionary ancestors residing within 
the fossilized coal beds of North 
America. Confucius relates, “He who 
understands the significance of the an- 
cestors can hold the earth in his hand 
as though it were spinning like a top.” 
The fossil fuels are the remains of our 
primitive plant and animal ancestors. 
Burning them to produce air pollution 
defeats the philosophy of respect for 
the past. Our collective protoplasmic 
ancestors are having an ironic revenge 
on the living lakes of the northern 
hemisphere as we blindly rush to new 
heights of materialism. One hundred 
thousand lakes are worth more than 
easy street. 

This essay was originally written in 
1979. Since then, recognizable damage 
from acid rain has spread southward 
from the upper tier of industrialized 
nations. Wayne T. Williams, PhD, is a 
plant pathologist currently working in 
California. 



MOVING? 

SEND 
US YOUR 
NEW 

ADDRESS! 
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85 ROUND RIVER RENDEZVOUS 
JULY 2 - 7 IN COLORADO 


By Marcy Willow 

“No bothersome restrictions are 
imposed upon those who use the 
Uncompahgre National Forest . . . the 
Switzerland of America . . . excellent 
fishing, delightful camping sites await 
the visitor, ” sayeth the United States 
Forest Service in a 1919 booklet. “The 
aim of the Forest Service of the USDA is 
to make the National Forests national 
playgrounds, where . . . those seeking 
new vigor of body and mind may find 
rest, health, and enjoyment.’’ Heck, it 
sounds just right for a gathering of 
Earth Firstlers, doesn 't it? 

The 5th Annual Round River 
Rendezvous will be held on the 
Uncompahgre Plateau, in south- 
western Colorado. It’s an area the FS 
booklet mentions only briefly: "a level 
tableland between the San Miguel and 
the Uncompahgre Rivers, timbered 
with yellow pine, Douglas fir, 
Engelmann spruce, and aspen, stands 
4,000 feet above the floor of the 
Uncompahgre Valley.” They have 
either been ignoring this high wild 
country, or they’ve wanted to keep it a 
secret. 

The Uncompahgre Plateau was 
chosen for the RRR for several reasons. 
In the words of one EF! scout: ‘‘The 
Plateau is the core of the ancestral 
Rockies. Those wonderful sediments 
of the Utah Canyonlands came from 
the good ol’ Uncompahgre Plateau (an 
earlier version, of course). It is the edge 
of the Colorado Plateau/Rocky 
Mountains boundary, with views to 
the west, south, and east of mighty 
peaks and canyons. It has some of the 
world’s most wonderful white thick 
cool aspen forests — some of which are 
slated for Louisiana-Pacific ‘aspen 
treatment.’ 

The six-day Rendezvous, beginning 
Tuesday, July 2 and going on through 
Sunday, July 7, will include workshops 
on a wide range of topics, including 
Local Group coordinating, Non-Violent 
Direct Action, Deep Ecology, 
Rainforests, Forest Service issues, 
BLM issues, Wilderness Preserves, 
Acid Rain, Grizzly Bear issues and 
others. The Rally will focus on Forest 
Service deficit timber sales, 
roadbuilding in Roadless Areas, and 
clearcutting of aspen. Featured 



speakers include deep ecologists Bill 
Devall and George Sessions and Earth 
First! author Dave Foreman; poets, 
including Gary Snyder and Art 
Goodtimes; musicians, including Utah 
Phillips, Bill Oliver, Cecelia Ostrow, 
The Blockaders, and more than a few 
surprises. 

Every Round River Rendezvous has 
its own special quality, its own 
character, its own power; some of this 
comes from the setting — last year it 
was the bristling spirit of the grizz in 
Montana, in Oregon it was the 
presence of Bigfoot, in Wyoming the 
heart-wrenching beauty of the Gros 
Ventre. Two EF!ers were running 
bare-footed across a creek, taking a 
short-cut to gel to the Rally on time 
(this was the first RRR for one of 
them), and one turned to the other and 
said, “You are so strong!” “I am?” she 
thought. “I am!” This young lady 
unabashedly says being at the 
Rendezvous has a lot to do with it. “I 
get to be with the finest people in the 
finest country . . .” 

At each Rendezvous we can’t help 
becoming stronger, and closer. Word is 
there are a few more uncompromising 
defenders of wilderness out there. If 
that’s true, let’s see your faces. Let's 
let the Freddies and Louisiana-Pacific 
know what we think of clearcutting 
aspens. Let’s get together this July and 
turn things around. If you can country 
swing, if you can loaf under a tree, if 
you want to listen to the foremost 
voices for wilderness in the world 
today, if you want to be one of them, 
get yourself to the Rendezvous July 2. 
The stronghearts will be waiting for 
you in a cool white aspen forest. 

Specific details and schedules for 
workshops, speakers, etc. and a 
detailed map to the RRR will be in the 
next issue of Earth First! Plan on 
bringing sleeping bag, tarp or tent, 
food (and favorite beverages) for six 
days. Bring warm clothing for the cool 
nights, a hat for the sunny days, and 
sturdy shoes for Rocky Mountain 
rambling. (The FS suggests “an old 
business suit” — with a Canyon Frog 
or Defend the Wilderness t-shirt, of 
course.) No dogs please. If you can 
accomodate riders, or if you need a 
ride, contact the RRR Committee, PO 
Box 3953, Eugene, OR 97403. 


WILDLIFE BROWSING PERMITS 


By now, everyone except the 
develop-at-any-cost zombies have fig- 
ured out the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment’s interpretation of “multiple use.” 
To the BLM, it means the virtual ex- 
tinction of native wildlife by domestic 
livestock. (Some uses are apparently 
more multiple than others!) The BLM 
generally manages for less than one 
percent as many deer, antelope, elk, or 
bighorn sheep as they do cows on the 
public’s land, even though wildlife eat 
a fraction of what the “cow-machine” 
eats. 

The cows are typically allotted about 
125 times as much forage as antelope 
in Idaho. Wild bighorn sheep (not the 
wimpy domestic type) are allowed in a 
few canyons that are too rugged for 
livestock grazing. Elk are systemati- 
cally exterminated off cow ranges. 
Deer make do with what is left. The 
buffalo is extinct in Idaho, although ac- 
counts from just before the American 
colonization indicate that one of the 
hazards of frontier life was inadver- 
tently riding into a dozing mass of buf- 
falo and waking up all the critters. 
Things have deteriorated a great deal 
since those times. 

Now, the Boise District of the BLM 


has revealed that it intends to “im- 
prove” conditions for wildlife. Under 
the recently released Jarbidge Re- 
source Plan, for example, antelope will 
be allowed to fend off starvation on 1233 
acres of land a year, after the ranchers 
have clear-grazed their cows for most 
of the year at the rate of 5.9 acres per 
cow per month! 

All the antelope on the 1,690,473 
acres of public land in the Jarbidge Re- 
source Area will get 926 tons of forage. 
Cows and wimpy sheep will get 108,570 
tons! Therefore, the antelope will get 
slightly over one pound per acre after 
the cows have eaten off 128 pounds per 
acre! Do you feel a satisfied glow de- 
veloping in your soul toward the BLM? 
Well, read on. 

Relatively abundant in portions of 
Idaho until the 1960’s, antelope have 
been permitted by the BLM to reach 
levels of near-extinction south of the 
Snake River and west of the Great Rift. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of ag- 
ribusiness “homesteading,” and wide- 
spread livestock “range improvements” 
have made the once-common antelope 
a rare sight. (Although last fall I saw 
a wizened, barbed wire-scarred, three 
legged pronghorn loping across the 


Bruneau Plateau with a copy of Sacred 
Cows tucked under his stump.) 

If you want to play the BLM’s game, 
then by all means send an indignant 
protest to the Boise District, BLM, 
3948 Development Ave., Boise, Idaho 
83705. That’s right, it’s Development 
Avenue. 

But some of us have come up with 
an ecologically acceptable alternative of 
direct action. Since the BLM persists 
in its propaganda myth that its manage- 
ment prevents cows from having im- 
pacts on wildlife populations, some of 
us are preparing to go into wildlife 
ranching. 

Since the BLM admits. to no conflict 
between cows and antelope under its 
benevolent management, we intend to 
run our herds on the same range as the 
cows. Our five million acre ranch will 
be superimposed over existing ranches 
in southwest Idaho. We intend to obtain 
browsing permits for our animals and 
operate from a home ranch south of 
Boise. 

We won’t require hayfields, since 
wildlife will over-winter on their own. 
(Remember, those wild critters in the 
frozen pastures, farmlands, and or- 
chards aren’t competing with cows.) We 


have our own investors, so we don’t 
have to buy an existing ranch through 
a government-subsidized financial in- 
stitution with a bunch of ranchers on 
the board of directors. We’ll be develop- 
ing our own markets, so we won’t be 
dealing with the cozy big business/gov- 
emment-regulated red meat market. 

With “8100” money from grazing fees 
we plan to put up a few antelope corrals 
on the public’s land. We’ll buy a few 
livestock trucks and horses with our in- 
vestors’ money, and put up a bunk 
house for our antelope buckaroos. (Tom 
Robbins, are you listening?) 

Since we’ll be herding and culling 
with coyotes, we’ll expect the other 
ranchers in the allotment to notify us 
of their preferred calving areas, so they 
don’t interfere with our operations. The 
BLM will be asked to use its authority 
to adjust seasons of use and areas of 
use to keep disease-bearing cows and 
wimpy sheep away from our livestock. 

We intend to make cowboyin’ respect- 
able again! 

You, too, can get into ranching! 
Apply at your local BLM office for 
wildlife browsing permits. Get ranchers 
off welfare (grazing subsidies). Join the 
(Native) American Livestock Associa- 
tion, Boise, Idaho! 
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LONG LIVE THE KING 


(RANGE)! 
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A HIKE UP HONEYDEW 


By Wil Demess 

At 8:30 am we started our hike from 
the county road where it crosses Hon- 
eydew Creek. As we followed the creek 
upstream, we crossed it several times 
to avoid deep pools and steep embank- 
ments. Most of the Honeydew Creek 
watershed is within BLM’s King Range 
Wilderness Study Area. The further we 
hiked upstream, the more beautiful and 
wild our surroundings became. By the 
time we reached the west fork of Hon- 
eydew Creek, we were surrounded by 
lush riparian vegetation. We stopped 
for lunch on a flat near the creek where 
the first morning light was shining over 
the tops of old growth Douglas fir. Here 
is where the first stands of magnificent 
old growth begin. They extend up both 
the main stem and west fork of Hon- 
eydew. The mouth of the west fork is 
a beautiful, deep and narrow channel 
undisturbed by man. 

After lunch, we hiked up Tanoak 
Ridge, which divides the west fork 
from the main Honeydew Creek. The 
ridge rises abruptly at first, and is flat 
and narrow on top with large Doug firs 
growing ouwO of the sides. Higher, we 
encountered dense brushy areas co- 
vered with huckleberries, young 
tanoaks, and madrone with an over- 
story of large madrone and tanoak. At 
about 1400 feet elevation, huckleberry 
thickets turned into manzanita thic- 
kets, which were even more difficult to 
penetrate. After 3 miles of this, the 
forest became open and we were still 
on the trail of the bear. (We found fresh 
bear tracks almost immediately after 
leaving the creek.) We also found cat 
tracks — animal cat tracks, that is. 
Bears obviously use this ridge for ac- 
cess from the King Range to Honeydew 
Creek via the huckleberry thickets. 
This place was their home, we were the 
visitors. 

We looked for a loop trail which ex- 
tends from the King Crest Trail to Mil- 
ler Camp (a primitive campsite), and 
back to the King Crest. We soon found 
the overgrown trail which became more 
defined as we followed it. The slopes 
on both sides of Tanoak Ridge are ex- 
tremely steep. As we approached Mil- 
ler Camp, old growth Douglas fir be- 
came more abundant. Underneath the 


big firs, grows a beautiful bunchgrass 
along with sword ferns. At about 4 pm, 
we arrived at Miller Camp, situated in 
an ancient, level and open forest of 
giant Doug firs at the headwaters of 
the main stem of Honeydew 7 Creek 
where it is a mere trickle. With just 
enough time to collect firewood and 
make camp, we did exactly that as day- 
light dwindled. We were interested in 
studying how fire has swept though cer- 
tain areas and the different ages of 
forest growing back in each area. Its 
natural pattern is to burn up the ridges, 
leaving pockets of old growth in the can- 
yons. However, there are many areas 
of old growth which have endured cen- 
turies of storm and fire. 

My companions went to bed early 
and I was left alone by the fire late into 
the night immersed in deep thought. 
It doesn’t make sense that the Hon- 


eydew Creek watershed is being left 
out of the BLM’s wilderness proposal. 
That is why I am here. It will be in- 
cluded in ours. Places like this are be- 
coming increasing rare as the corporate 
monster gobbles up old growth or 
climax forest ecosystems. We must act 
now to save biological diversity, for 
philosophy without action is the rain of 
the soul. 

After a good rest under the big trees, 
we were on the trail again in the morn- 
ing and ready to hike the remaining 
1500’ and 3 miles to the King Crest. As 
we reached the 2500’ elevation, we took 
notice of tall sugar pines mixed in with 
the Doug fir. Sugar pine is extremely 
rare in southern Humboldt County. 

The view from the King Crest is 
quite rewarding. To the west, the eleva- 
tion drops a sheer 2000’. The view over 
the ocean is incredible. South along the 
shoreline you can see a good portion of 
the Mendocino coast. To the east is the 
snow-capped Yolla Bolly Wilderness. To 
the northeast is 70 mile long Southfork 
Mountain. Walking north along the 
King Crest Trail, we stopped many 
times to take photos and enjoy the spec- 
tacular views. Near North Side Peak 
the trail turns into an old road. The 
road is grown in with vegetation and 
is more of a trail now. I assume it will 
stay this way only if protected as Wil- 
derness because it gives BLM excellent 
access to the old growth at the top of 
the west fork of Honeydew Creek. 

As we climbed gradually toward 
North Side Peak, we left the forested 
headwaters of the west fork and en- 
tered the chaparral vegetation which is 
so common on the ridgetops and higher 
elevation south slopes of the King 
Range. At North Slide Peak the King 
Crest Trail meets the Smith-Etter 
road. From this point, we walked back 
to the county road. After 16 miles in 
two days, climbing from 350’ to 3600’ 
and back down again, we were quite 
exhausted, but physically and spiritu- 
ally rewarded. 
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WASHINGTON STATE EARTH FIRST! 


Northern California’s “ Lost Coast ” is 
the wildest part of the Pacific coast in 
the Lower i8. In past issues, we have 
focused on the effort to protect the an- 
cient Redwoods of the pi'oposed Sin- 
kyone Wilderness State Park in the 
southern part of the Lost Coast. Ncnc 
we turn our attention to the northern 
part of the Lost Coast, the Bureau of 
Land Management’s King Range Na- 
tional Conservation Area, currently 
being considered for Wilderness recom- 
mendation. Tivo reports from a local 
resident follow. 


By Wil Demess 


The BLM’s Draft Environmental Im- 
pact Statement on Wilderness for the 
King Range will be out any day now. 
By the time you read this, many of us 
will be pouring through the document 
and preparing for the 90 day public com- 
ment period. A public hearing is sched- 
uled for Eureka but local residents and 
EPIC (Environmental Protection and 
Information Center) are pushing for a 
hearing in Garberville which is much 
closer to the King Range. We expect 
BLM to go along with the wimpy 14,000 
acre Wilderness proposal from their 
Citizens’ Advisory Council. This is less 
than half of the 34,000 acre Wilderness 
Study Area and excludes 12 miles of 
spectacular Wilderness beach from Kin- 
sey Creek to the mouth of the Mattole 
River. Also left out of this lousy pro- 
posal is the Honeydew Creek 
watershed which contains 2800 acres of 
old growth Douglas fir and is the least 
disturbed drainage in the Mattole 
watershed. Honeydew Creek is a major 
spawning area for native runs of King 
and Silver Salmon, and Steelhead 
Trout. The Nature Conservancy be- 
lieves that the endangered Spotted Owl 
may also be in the old growth. 

The BLM’s Citizens’ Advisory Coun- 
cil consists of an Off-Road-Vehicle en- 
thusiast, timber and mining industry 
representatives, the local BLM over- 
grazing permittee, the most uptight 
Wilderness hater on the Humboldt 
County Board of Supervisors, and one 
moderate environmentalist. The OR- 
Vers are exerting strong pressure on 
BLM to open up the northern portion 
of the Wilderness beach to their ripping 
tires. If this is done, we can look for- 
ward (again) to ORV roundups, poach- 
ing safaris, empty beer cans and other 
garbage, not to mention the destruc- 
tion of native flora. 

Our group (Citizens Council for a 
Lost Coast Wilderness, or CCLCW) is 
proposing Wilderness designation for 
the entire King Range National Conser- 
vation Area including all of the King 
Range beach north of Shelter Cove, all 
of the Honeydew 7 Creek area (with Mil- 
ler and Maple campsites), and the 
Chemise Mountain WSA linking w 7 ith 
the Sinkyone Coast. 

CCLCW will be taking interested 
persons into the King Range this 
spring and summer. For more informa- 
tion on King Range hikes, write to this 
address: 

CCLCW' 

POB 215 

Honeydew, CA 95545 

Letters should also be written in 
support of the CCLCW Wilderness 
proposal for the King Range to: 

District Manager 
Bureau of Land Management 
555 Leslie St. 

Ukiah, CA 95482 

Congressman Doug Bosco 
House of Representatives 

Washington, DC 20515 

Senator Alan Cranston 
US Senate 

Washington, DC 20510 

Senator Pete Wilson 
US Senate 

Washington, DC 20515 


Earth Firstlers in the Pacific North- 
west will be pleased to learn that a 
Seattle EF! group is now a reality. With 
the accompaniment of some media 
coverage, the first public meeting was 
held on February 25. There were 50 
people in attendance, running the 
gamut from students and professors to 
Greenpeacers to USFS wilderness 
rangers to biologists to tree planters 
and construction workers. 

There was excitement in the air as 
people volunteered their ideas, time 
and expertise on wilderness, biore- 
gional politics, deep ecology, direct ac- 
tion and sustainable culture. The joy in 
seeing so many eager faces was chas- 
tened only by the realization that there 


is so much work to be done to help pre- 
serve Washington’s wild areas. Eagle 
Rock, Mad River, Early Winters and 
Ruby Creeks, Dark Divide and Salmo- 
Priest are just a few of the areas that 
need your support. The old-growth-de- 
pendent pine martens and snowy owls 
are gearing up for the springtime and 
the bulldozing and logging season. And 
so are we! ! ! There is much organizing 
to do before spring, and your participa- 
tion is urgently requested. 

We will be holding regular meetings . 
in Seattle at the Good Shepherd' Center 
(4649 Sunnyside Ave. N). There is also 
a UW chapter being formed for the Uni- 
versity community. Your presence 
would be helpful. Bring your interests, 


skills and SPIRIT! ! ! 

For information, contact: 

George Draffan 
5319 9th Ave NE 
Seattle, WA 98105 
or 

Holly O’Rhatigan 
(206) 783-7729 

. . . what about Shi-Shi beach ? . . 
.and Quartz Creek? . . .and Komo Kul- 
shan? . . . the 25 mountain caribou try- 
ing to survive in Salmo-Pnest? . . . the 
Tatoosh? . . . and the three quarters of 
Washington’s roadless acres that never 
made last year’s “wilderness” bill? 
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MEARES STRUGGLE CONTINUES 


(We reported in the last issue on the 
determined effort to protect the old 
growth forests of Meares Island, along 
Vancouver Island’s west coast, from 
clearcutting. Here is an update. Earth 
First! ers from the United States will 
be visiting the Meares Island defenders 
soon to discuss hcnv we can aid in their 
struggle.) 


By Leon Czolgosz 

On January 25, Justice Reginald 
Gibbs of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court refused to grant an interim in- 
junction against logging on Meares Is- 
land by MacMillan Bloedel. Instead, he 
issued a temporary order against log- 
ging opponents, enjoining them from 
interfering with Mac Bio’s future oper- 
ations. 

The legal question involved the valid- 
ity of Indian title to the island. The 
Clayoquot and Ahousat Bands claim 
title to the island and maintain that 
Mac Bio’s “rights” to log there are le- 


gally invalid and based on fradulent 
title obtained many years ago. Despite 
evidence supporting the Indians’ claim, 
Justice Gibbs ruled that Indian title 
had been extinguished at the time of 
Confederation in 1867, “if it ever 
existed,” and that logging would not do 
irreparable damage to the island and 
could proceed. 

Despite this legal setback, logging 
opponents did not take the decision 
lying down. “We are not going to let 
MacMillan Bloedel log Meares Island. 
It is stolen land. We intend to stop 
them,” said George Watts, chairman of 
the Nuu-Chah-Nulth Tribal Council 
(the Tribal Council represents 13 Indian 
bands, including the Clayoquot and 
Ahousat Bands). 

Following Gibb’s decision, Mac Bio in- 
dicated that it planned to begin logging 
almost immediately. But it has yet to 
carry out this threat. For one thing, 
anti-logging forces, including both In- 
dians and non-Indians, have estab- 
lished a permanent camp on Meares, 
and have vowed to interfere with Mac 
Bio’s activities if they land on the island 


with the intention of road-building or 
logging. “We don’t intend to leave the 
island,” said Steve Lawson, a spokes- 
man for the occupiers. 

Meanwhile, lawyers for the Indians 
went into court yet again, appealing 
Justice Gibb’s decision to the B.C. 
Court of Appeals. This appeal was 
heard by the 5-judge court on February 
25 and 26, but the Court’s decision was 
reserved until later. (That decision is 
expected sometime this month. 
Sources within the environmental com- 
munity, citing the conservative nature 
of the Court, are not optimistic.) 

The Indians seem to be planning on 
a long struggle. George Watts esti- 
mates that total expenses, legal and 
otherwise, may eventually require 
$500,000, and the Nuu-Chah-Nulth 
people have set a goal of $100,000 to 
be raised by themselves. 

At last report, no trees had yet been 
cut on Meares Island. The tree-protec- 
tors continue to camp on the island; 
both on the beach and in the area where 
Mac Bio has cutting permits. They are 
equipped with walkie-talkies and are 


reportedly building trails. Morale is re- 
ported to be high. 

The people fighting for Meares Is- 
land need help, particularly financial as- 
sistance. In addition to legal expenses 
and the expense of maintaining a per- 
manent presence on the island, they are 
undertaking a major public-education 
campaign on the issue. 

For information on how you can assist 
in the struggle to save Meares Island, 
or to make donations, write: 

Friends of Clayoquot Sound 
Box 489 

Tofino, B.C. VOR 220 
Canada 

or contact: 

Western Canada 
Wilderness Committee 
1200 Hornby St. 

Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 2E2 
Canada 


ST. MATTHEW 
WILDERNESS SAVED 
FROM BIG OIL 


ARCTIC 

WILDERNESS 

DESECRATED 


By Clod Funnstonn 

As a result of last winter’s explora- 
tion activities, hundreds of miles of 
seismic lines have been slashed across 
the coastal plain of the Arctic National 
Wildlife Range. This was the last pris- 
tine remnant of the arctic coastal plain 
in Alaska. 

In what was one of many com- 
promises, Section 1002 of the Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation 
Act authorized oil and gas exploration 
in 1.6 million acres of the ANWR “. . 

. in a manner that avoids significant ad- 
verse effects on the fish and wildlife and 
other resources.” 

The permittee, Geophysical Ser- 
vices, Inc., completed 607 miles of seis- 
mic lines last winter, and is scheduled 
to complete another 580 this season. 
Environmentalists have objected to the 
methodology and the scope of the pro- 
gram from the beginning, arguing that 
it is causing significant damage and vio- 
lates congressional intent. The specific 
charges against the program are (1) 
that there has been no definition of 
what constitutes “significant damage;” 
(2) the wilderness suitability of the 
ANWR coastal plain may have been 
compromised, resulting in a self-fulfil- 
ling prophecy which would encourage 
Congress to open up the refuge to leas- 
ing; (3) scientific literature and filed 
staff reports do not support official 
claims that the impacts will be short- 
lived; and (4) that the U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service has violated its own 
criteria for minimizing impacts such as 
the snow depth requirement. 

Environmentalists recommended 
that exploration be conducted using 
helicopters; and in fact one company 
which submitted an exploration plan 
last year proposed using them. Helicop- 
ter exploration was dismissed almost 
out-of-hand because it would be slow 
and potentially dangerous, and was rel- 
atively untried in the Arctic. 

The interagency review panel stated 
in last year’s recommendations that a 
second field season would not be neces- 
sary. However, it left open the possibil- 
ity of a limited ”fill-in“ program. In- 
stead, USF&WS has approved an ex- 
ploration program which is on the same 
scale as last year’s. The Regional Direc- 
tor’s justification is that it is better to 
gather the information now while 
USF&WS has control rather than to 
risk having Congress come back for 
more at a later date. The opposite is 
more likely to be true: the more infor- 
mation that the oil companies get, the 
more they will want, until finally they 
have kicked the door down. In the case 
of the ANWR, it is like feeding a 
tapeworm while the victim gets sicker. 


USF&WS’s request for public com- 
ment prior to their decision on this 
winter’s seismic program was a farce 
because there was nothing to comment 
on. The results of last season’s seismic 
work were incomplete and unavailable 
to the public, there was no exploration 
plan, and the biological report would 
not be completed until December or 
January. In another major flip-flop, 
USF&WS formally abandoned its com- 
mitment to protect the wilderness po- 
tential of the coastal plain after an 
after-the-fact and self-serving Depart- 
ment of the Interior solicitor’s opinion. 

An ancillary threat is that Chevron 
will be drilling the first of three wells 
this winter on lands within the refuge 
owned by the Village of Kaktovik and 
the Arctic Slope Regional Corporation 
(ASRC). Downhole information will be 
far more conclusive, especially when 
tied into the ANILCA 1002 studies and 
information gathered from wells west 
of the Canning River. The ultimate 
danger is that Chevron will find some- 
thing substantial, in which case saving 
the ANWR will become a rearguard ac- 
tion. The Chevron well is a Trojan 
Horse in the sense that if the oil indus- 
try can get into the ANWR, it can get 
in anywhere. 

Approximately 100,000 acres of sub- 
surface lands in the ANWR were con- 
veyed to ASRC in exchange for roughly 
equal ASRC surface inholdings in 
Gates of the Arctic National Park. The 
Sierra Club and the American Wilder- 
ness Alliance explored the possibility 
of challenging the exchange, believing 
that it constituted a preleasing activity 
and was not in the public interest; how- 
ever, the die was cast when the Village 
of Kaktovik signed the agreement. 
USF&WS may have written off the 
ANWR coastal plain altogether, be- 
cause there are informal talks taking 
place pertaining to trading it away. The 
attitude of USF&WS apparently is that 
leasing is inevitable, the federal govern- 
ment would derive almost nothing (90% 
of the royalties would go to the state), 
and it might as well take advantage of 
the situation to get the Natives out of 
refuges elsewhere. They would do this 
despite the fact that the 18 million acre 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge is 
widely regarded as the “crown jewel” 
of the National Wildlife Refuge System 
and the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. Not only is it the largest, 
but it is one of the few in Alaska which 
is not plagued by a mishmash of Native 
holdings. 

USF&WS became the lead agency to 
conduct the 1002 studies after environ- 
mentalists legally thwarted a decision 
by former Secretary Watt to have the 
U.S. Geological Survey do them in- 
stead. Unfortunately, USF&WS has be- 
come a demoralized and somewhat se- 


By Clod Funnstonn 

In a significant victory for environ- 
mentalists, the Alaska Federal District 
Court has ruled against the St. 
Matthew Island land exchange. 

St. Matthew is a unit of the Alaska 
Maritime National Wildlife Refuge, and 
was designated as one of Alaska’s first 
Wilderness Areas in 1970. It supports 
some of the largest seabird colonies in 
the world, with as many as five million 
birds as well as a wealth of other 
wildlife. 

Former Secretary of the Interior 
Watt conveyed 4,000 acres on St. 
Matthew to a group of Native corpora- 
tions, led by Cook Inlet Regional Cor- 
poration (CIRI), in exchange for bits 
and pieces which they owned in other 
Alaska Refuges (such as cemetery 
sites). The CIRI group, in turn, leased 
the inholdings on St. Matthew to 
ARCO for use as an oil exploration and 
transshipment facility. 

The proposed developments, which 
would have included roads, runways, 
tank farms and breakwaters, drew fire 
from EPA, the National Marine 
Fisheries Service, and environmen- 
talists. The exchange was a blatant as- 
sault on the National Wildlife Refuge 
and Wilderness Preservation Systems, 
as well as on the Alaska National In- 
terest Lands Conservation Act. The 
National Audubon Society, along with 
other environmental groups, im- 
mediately filed suit. 

The court overturned the exchange 
on narrow grounds, concluding that it 
suffered from “serious errors of judg- 
ment and misapplication of law which 
have led to a clear error of judgment.” 
The Secretary of the Interior failed to 
consider the relevant facts whereby the 


cretive agency run by “yes men” who 
take their orders from political hacks 
like Director Robert Jantzen and Assis- 
tant Secretary Ray Arnett in Wash- 
ington. The real battle for the ANWR 
is expected to come after the Secretary 
submits the 1002 Report to Congress, 
and there is every reason to anticipate 
that the Administration will recom- 
mend that the ANWR be opened to 
further exploration or to oil and gas 
leasing. Meanwhile, the cat trains con- 
tinue to rumble across the ANWR, des- 
ecrating the last great vestige of 
America’s wilderness heritage. 

(Earth First! previously reported on 
the oil exploration threats to the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge in our May 
1, 198 i, issue. We are currently explor- 
ing tactics for opposing the destruction 
of America’s greatest Wilderness by the 
oil industry and their Department of 
Interior stooges. Any suggestions 
would be welcomed.) 


exchange would have severe impacts on 
St. Matthew’s wildlife and pristine wil- 
derness values, and he overestimated 
the benefits of the exchange. 

Perhaps the greatest implication of 
the decision is that the court under- 
scores the intent of Section 22(g) of the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
which restricts the development of Na- 
tive inholdings in pre-ANILCA refuges ' 
for purposes which “materially impair” 
refuge values. In an important techni- 
cality, the court said that the Secre- 
tary’s public interest determination is 
reviewable because it is consistent with 
the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service’s man- 
dated function. 

The court’s decision was not without 
its drawbacks. It concurred with the 
government’s contention that the Sec- 
retary has broad authority under 
ANILCA to identify what constitutes 
the public interest, and that the court 
is limited to reviewing those factors 
which the Secretary considered. This 
echoes a recent Supreme Court ruling 
(Chevron U.S. A., Inc. v. NRDC) and 
could spell trouble for environmen- 
talists in other land exchange cases. It 
also ruled that USF&WS’s Environ- 
mental Ascertainment Report was 
adequate whereas environmentalists 
had argued that an Environmental Im- 
pact Statement should have been re- 
quired, and it did not address other im- 
portant aspects of land exchanges such 
as the access provisions of ANILCA 
and priority of Native land selections. 

The CIRI group is appealing the St. 
Matthew decision to the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. While environmen- 
talists may have been dealt a few more 
cards, protecting the Alaska National 
Interest Lands from the machinations 
of the Administration, State and Native 
corporations will continue to be a monu- 
mental struggle. 
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JOSEPH CANYON S HERE/ 



By Audrey Walker 

Has nothing been learned? Is there 
no respect ? What is sacred? 

My horsepacking partners, Will and 
Ivan, had ridden the ancient tra;, worn 
in and among the rock outer ps along 
Joseph Creek dozens of times. Though 
each of them had better than GO years 
of packing experience in wild places 
throughout Oregon and elsewhere, 
both agreed that there was a “special 
spirit” to Joseph Canyon that kept 
them, with continually renewed en- 
thusiasm, coming back there. It was 
evident they had been thei-e. They 
knew, as our horses tested their footing 
among the frequent rolling rocks, when 
the trail was about to get “real rough." 
They anticipated, as we ambled along 
and into the creek, the timbered draws 
the elk use for winter cover and the 
open benches the cattle dominate be- 
ginning all too early each Spring. In 
the evening, as the canyon cooled, it 
seemed almost that Will and Ivan knew 7 
where the next rattlesnake would 
emerge — as many do in Joseph Can- 
yon. Before dark they always found, in 
the form of 6 to 12-foot wide pit house 
depressions, ancient remnants of the 
Nez Perce Indians’ life in the canyon. 
The two old men told me they always 
felt best if they could “sleep in the same 
spot the Indians did.” I understood that 
almost immediately then. 

Years later, as my experiences in 
Joseph Canyon multiply, I find it ever 
more difficult to sleep as peacefully as 
I did then — as I did upon first discov- 
ering the canyon’s extreme niggedness 
of steep, contrasting timbered and open 
land forms, the wildlife array from 
creek bottom to the thermals on the 
canyon breaks, the omnipresent feeling 
and vestigal material culture of the na- 
tive human inhabitants of the place . . 

It is difficult to feel at peace when 
considering Joseph Canyon. Though 
the bureaucratic abuse that befalls 
'oseph Canyon is common to so many 
other places, this place and its situation 
retain their own uniqueness and des- 
perate need for our action. The follow- 
ing are some of the reasons why. 

Joseph Canyon is well-known as a 
30,000-acre roadless area. It is a beau- 
tiful mosaic of open, grassy slopes di- 
vided by narrow, timbered stringers 
which often extend from the bottom to 
the breaks along the north-facing 
slopes of the numerous draws and side 
drainages. Encompassed are approxi- 
mately 34 miles of the northerly flowing 
Davis, Swamp and Joseph Creeks as 
well as many additional miles of smaller 
side canyon drainages. The continuous 
complement of alternating openness 
and timber is well recognized for its 
wildlife habitat values. It is, in fact, 
considered critical elk winter range, as 
evidenced by the large herd that is no 
doubt bedded down in those timbered 
draws tonight as I write these words. 

The landforms and vegetation of 
Joseph Canyon are typical of the north- 
east Oregon portion of the Columbia 
Basin’s Snake River plateau, of which 
Joseph Canyon, its creek flowing into 
the Grand Ronde River 4 miles from 
its confluence with the Snake River, is 
a part. Elevation at the breaks aver- 
ages 4;650’ and on the creek the aver- 
age elevation is 2,300’, making the pre- 
cipitous 2,350 vertical feet/mile slopes 
an impressive reality. A roadside view- 
point has been established, complete 
with historical markers, to afford 
travelers along Highway 3 between En- 
terprise, Oregon, and Lewiston, Idaho, 
a look deep into this spectacular little 
place. The sign notes that Young Chief 
Joseph, venerable Nez Perce leader and 
orator, was reputedly bom in a cave 
along Joseph Creek below. 

Much of the Joseph Creek 
watershed, especially within the road- 
less area, supports populations of resi- 
dent trout and native steelhead. The 
more fragile salmon are long gone, 
casualties, one might bitterly report, 
of the numerous Columbia River dams 
as well as the more local offenses of up- 
stream logging and heavy grazing 
within the roadless area. 


Many and diverse native species, 
however, thrive there in both plant and 
animal forms. The predominant tree 
species are Ponderosa Pine and Doug- 
las Fir, some quite old and huge and 
even rotten or infected with mistletoe 
or gnawed upon by beetles or . . . ! On 
the open slopes, native bunchgrasses 
still grow. Along the creek, in places 
somehow spared the pervasive heavy 
cattle grazing, an array of common, 
woody, riparian vegetation flourishes. 
Over a dozen species of threatened 
plants have been located in the canyon. 

Large mammal inhabitants include 
elk, mule deer, black bear, coyote and 
cougar. Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep 
reintroduetion has been proposed for 
Joseph Canyon by the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Fish and Wildlife. Beaver and 
river otter inhabit the larger streams. 

Wintering bald eagles, nesting gold- 
ens, goshawks, flammulated and great 
grey owls, and pileated woodpeckers 
are some notable avian residents. 

Numerous .other small mammals, 
birds and herptiles are also present. 
I’ve had the fortune of seeing flying 
squiirels, canyon wrens and rubber 
boas, to name a very few. 

A hike or ride along the creek is fre- 
quently punctuated, even through un- 
expecting eyes, with historic and pre- 
historic cultural sites. These include 
homesite remnants of both aboriginal 
and early white occupants. Indeed, 
there are places along Joseph Creek 
where one discovers horse-drawn hay- 
ing equipment pieces within arrow shot 
of a rock shelter; where sagging cabin 
timbers rest near overgrown pit house 
sites. Many of the trails themselves 
have been used at least as long ago as 
when Young Chief Joseph’s band of Nez 
Perce traveled seasonally within their 
homeland of the canyon and the higher 
Wallowa Valley. 

Also within this exceptional 30,000- 
acre roadless canyon are the marked 
trees of a thus-far unstoppable 25,044- 
acre helicopter timber sale (with others 
in the works), a disheartening history 
of wilderness legislation efforts, and a 
family of angry and determined conser- 
vationists including old-timers, guides 
and packers, ethical loggers, sensitive 


and individualistic government employ- 
ees, organized and overwhelmed Indian 
Tribal Councils, “backpacker types,” 
and others. 

Joseph Canyon is managed by the 
Wallowa Valley Ranger District, Wal- 
lowa-Whitman National Forest. It was 
given the characteristic, cursory regard 
afforded so many precious roadless 
areas in the RARE I inventory. In 
1975, the Wallowa Valley Ranger Dis- 
trict completed their Unit Plan, allocat- 
ing Joseph Canyon to timber manage- 
ment with a supposed emphasis on 
maintaining big game cover habitat. 
The document was riddled with over- 
sights and/or violations and thus 
sparked the formation of a small, fiery 
conservation group which immediately 
appealed the plan . . . and eventually 
lost the appeal. Additionally, the com- 
pletion of a final Land Use Plan exemp- 
ted Joseph Canyon (and other roadless 
areas covered in plans elsewhere) from 
being considered in RARE II. The Nez 
Perce Tribal Council strongly re- 
quested of the Forest Service that 
Joseph Canyon be considered in RARE 
II and be protected. The requests were 
denied. Legislation, so it seemed, was 
the only means remaining to secure 
Joseph Canyon’s protection. 

It was May of 1977, one hundred 
years to the month since the Wallowa 
band of the Nez Perce were driven from 
their homeland by the U.S. Military, 
that Representatives Jim Weaver and 
John Seiberling held their Oregon Om- 
nibus Wilderness Act hearings in 
Eugene. Recognition of that sorrowful 
centennial served as a potent inspira- 
tion to many Oregon conservationists 
as well as the Congressmen themselves 
for commitment to the protection of 
Joseph Canyon and its remaining 
“native” inhabitants. Representatives 
Weaver and Seiberling have remained 
conscientious and active in their efforts 
towards establishing wilderness status 
for Joseph Canyon. It was included in 
the House version of the 1984 Oregon 
Forest Wilderness Act, but omitted 
from the enacted Senate bill. On every 
relevant occasion prior to last summer’s 
passage of Oregon’s wilderness legisla- 
tion, hearty testimony, correspon- 


dences and what-have-you has been de 
livered on behalf of wilderness status 
for Joseph Canyon. So why didn’t it get 
into the recent bill? Aside from examin 
ing the sources and manifestations of 
the “dominant paradigm” that 
threatens much which is whole and na ; 
ural and good . . . the answer is a simp: 
and unacceptable one. A sold but unci 
timber sale. The story behind this sai 
is not simple, but it is important . 
Joseph Canyon’s future. 

A perusal of any thus-far complete 
environmental assessment report 
any proposed timber sale within 1. 
Joseph Canyon roadless area reve 
some recurring wildlife-related c 
cems. There is an overall deficit 
snags there, especially as that rei; 
to the snag numbers on adjacent, 
ged lands. Also, the big game co- 
situation is either below optimum e: 
optimum levels — no amount of to 
ing with it is acceptable. Keep in n 
here the steepness of the slopes 
logging planned for the grea.,st 
number of acres will be done with 
helicopters. Timber fallers, quite un- 
derstandably, do not like to work beside 
snags as the helicopters whir and stir 
up the air above them. They become 
“hazard trees.” In the Fall of 1979, de- 
spite our appeal efforts, a helicopter 
sale was logged on the western breaks 
of Joseph Canyon. Following are some 
of the comments of the Wallowa-Whit- 
man National Forest wildlife biologist 
in response to his post-sale inspection 
of the area. 

Adjacent, to any green tree helicopter 
harvest activity, nearly all standing 
dead trees over 12” diameter . . . were 
felled prior to logging. Many felled 
snags were observed which had nesting 
cavities. This sale did not comply with 
the Land Management Plan objective 
for snags. I don't believe we can allow 
this to happen again. 

I, too, walked around the place after 
it was logged. I agree with his overall 
assessment, and add that both the 
Forest Service and we screwed up by 
not monitoring the logging-in-prog- 
ress, the least of which should have 
been done. <Or maybe the Forest Ser- 
vice did monitor it, and did nothing 
about it.) 

The above quote appeared in the 
Nells Canyon/Swamp Creek Timber 
Sale Environmental Assessment -Re- 
port. This is the big one — the 25,044- 
acre sale I mentioned earlier. Several 
of us initiated an appeal of this sale and 
were later joined by the Girl Scouts of 
America, who have a summer camp site 
within the timber sale boundaries, and 
also guide and packer organizations and 
others who know the canyon. We based 
our appeal on several points, not the 
least of which was that the EAR itself 
stated that deferring the sale “could re- 
sult in further study to reclassify the 
proposed area to non-commercial forest 
land.” Yes, the canyon is very steep and 
very sparsely timbered, with only 8,310 
acres of the 25,044-acre sale actually 
being classified as cover. Additionally, 
the sale’s logging system specialist 
stated that “the economic outlook for 
this sale is dim,” and suggested “includ- 
ing some ground into the sale that 
would require less expensive yarding 
systems” to make the whole fiasco ap- 
pear more financially palatable! Then, 
of course, we raised the recreational 
points, the watershed points, the 
spiritual points .... 

Throughout the first two levels of the 
appeal, we were granted a “Stay of Ac- 
tion,” meaning that until the appeal 
was settled, they couldn’t do anything 
with the sale, either on the ground or 
on paper, that would moot our points 
of appeal. But they did, by golly. Some- 
time within a very brief (not more than 
36 hours) time period, as our appeal 
(with stay intact) was leaving the Re- 
gional Forester in Portland and heading 
towards the Chief in DC, the Forest 
Service awarded the sale — to the same 
company, I might add, who had logged 
the prior sale I described, felling all 
those snags. 

We have tried unsuccessfully, with 
the help of attorneys and congressmen, 
to decipher what happened. The Re- 
gional Forester and Chief levels of the 
Forest Service each have their own 
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story. We have in hand a series of cor- 
respondences from the Forest Service 
stating things such as “what our Ap- 
peals Officer told you (appellants) sim- 
ply was not true,” etc. I guess that’s 
somebody’s lily-livered, unaccountable 
way of saying “I lied.” Anyway, we lost 
that appeal after the Chief reinstated 
our stay and then deemed the appeal 
moot because the sale was sold! 

Senator Mark Hatfield, sponsor of 
the 1984 Oregon Forest Wilderness Act, 
stated that he would probably not in- 
clude in his bill any areas which con- 
tained timber sales for which the con- 
tract had been awarded. Representa- 
tives of varying concerned groups 
including the National Wildlife Feder- 
ation and the Columbia River Inter- 
Tribal Fish Commission (a coalition of 
Indian tribes with historic use and/or 
existing treaty rights to the Columbia 
Basin anadromous fishery) met with 
the attorney for the timber company 
who held the contract to the Nells Can- 
yon/Swamp Creek sale in Joseph Can- 
yon. The purpose was to educate the 
company about the other values within 
the area they intended to log, and to 
determine their willingness to 
negotiate with the Forest Service for 
timber elsewhere in lieu of cutting 
Joseph Canyon. This meeting was en- 
couraged by Hatfield’s aide himself. It 
appears that he was simply giving us 
a bunch of “busy work.” A heartening 
but unheeded document was borne 
from that meeting. The timber com- 
pany wrote to Senator Hatfield, stating 
that they were now aware of Joseph 
Canyon’s myriad other merits and the 
impediment their contract served to- 
wards his considering the area for his 
bill. They were quite willing to 
negotiate. 

When the wilderness bill was said 
and done, Joseph Canyon was absent. 
Senator Hatfield’s explanation? The 
awarded timber sale there. 

The trees are still standing in Joseph 
Canyon. With the recent passage of 
timber contract extension and bailout 
legislation, it is difficult to predict 
when they will try to cut them down. 
The latest scoop is that the company 
intends to take advantage of the buy- 



back opportunity, and give up at least 
one-half of the Nells Canyon/Swamp 
Creek sale if they qualify to do so. 
Meanwhile, back at the Wallowa Valley 
District office .... 

Upon receiving from these local Fred- 
dies a Decision Notice to offer yet 
another sale, portions of which may 
have been within the roadless area 
boundaries, we began to investigate it 
as another appeal candidate. The sale 
was sold before we responded to it, 
however. There is no practical adminis- 
trative process remaining for us to use 
in an attempt to stop it. 

Meanwhile, there ,are more timber 
sales scheduled within the Joseph Can- 
yon roadless area. What are we to do 
about them? 

The Columbia River Inter-Tribal 
Fish Commission has become increas- 
ingly vocal in their belief that Joseph 
Canyon should be wilderness. Perhaps 
the real power to influence legislative 
protection lies with them. Possibly they 


could initiate new legislation specific to 
roadless areas that were omitted from 
the Oregon Wilderness Bill but which 
are integral to their fishery. 

Communications at the grassroots 
level between the Tribes and other con- 
servationists is, unfortunately, some- 
what sensitive and incomplete, 
strained through complex cultural bar- 
riers. The Native American affecta- 
tions, including reference to “Chief 
Joseph’s birthplace” or “the desecration 
of his People’s homeland,” employed by 
white conservationists in their efforts 
towards Joseph Canyon’s protection 
haven’t helped the Indian/White rela- 
tions. Nor, apparently, have they 
helped Joseph Canyon. Those points, it 
appears, would best be raised by the 
Indians themselves. Hopefully, they 
will take new and creative initiative. 
There is great need and opportunity for 
Indians and Whites to work together, 
on many levels, towards Joseph Can- 
yon’s protection. 


There appears to be time to explore 
the place and brainstorm.. We must, I 
feel, be making our own plans, develop- 
ing ways to eliminate heedless timber 
harvest, not to mention rainous graz- 
ing- 

Ivan died a bit ago. If he could have, 
I imagine he would have chosen Joseph 
Canyon as his afterworld. Will is still 
out and about, more often choosing a 
backpack and walking stick over a horse 
as his means for exploring wild country. 
I shall visit him again. No doubt, he 
has acquired a goodly amount of Wilder- 
ness Wisdom in his travels. He might 
have some good ideas for securing 
Joseph Canyon’s wildness, now and 
hereafter. Do you? 

(Ed. note: Earth First! in northeast 
Oregon is currently considering vari- 
ous possibilities of direct action to de- 
fend Joseph Canyo n from, the Wallowa- 
Whitman Tree Nazis. If you’d like to 
help, contact Ric Bailey, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 9781,6 (503)1,32-2165.) 


MINERS THREATEN JOHN DAY 

WILDERNESS 


Newly-designated 
Oregon wilderness 
threatened by mining 

The Oregon Wilderness Act of 1984 
brought a small measure of fulfillment 
to Eastern Oregon conservationists 
through its designation of a 121,000- 
acre North Fork John Day Wilderness 
Area. Although the final wilderness 
boundary included less than one-third 
of the protection sought by the Oregon 
Natural Resources Council, and less 
than one-fifth of the Oregon Earth 
First! proposal, it did encompass key 
parts of the watershed. 

Although the legislation appeared to 
squelch the plans of the Forest Service 
to ream the central river canyon, the 
sigh of relief issued by the people who 
had fought for the preservation of the 
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North Fork was short lived. As if in 
spite at the cancellation by legislation 
of their plans for devouring the North 
Fork’s Old Growth Ponderosa Pine, the 
Umatilla National Forest proceeded to 
approve (without an environmental 
analysis) mineral development ac- 
tivities along the main stem of the river 
within the wilderness boundary. The 
decision was immediately appealed by 
Oregon Earth First!. 

In a meeting with the appellants, 
North Fork John Day District Ranger 
Dave Price admitted that, “There are 
claims from one end of the river to the 
other, and we’re obligated to honor 
them.” Price went on to say that appeal 
of all the claims in the North Fork John 
Day Wilderness would result in the in- 
ability of the Forest Service to monitor 
on-the-ground development activities 
of most or all operations. He also hinted 
that motor vehicle access and road- 



building might be required to admin- 
ister some claims. 

Oregon Earth First! spokesman Ric 
Bailey assailed the mining plans as “a 
militant effort by the Forest Service to 
subvert the very concept of wilderness. 
It is indeed interesting that no mineral 
development took place in the North 
Fork John Day Roadless Area until 
after its designation as wilderness.” 

The Oregon Earth First! administra- 
tive appeal cites major inconsistencies 
in the operating plan submitted by the 
claimant (Homer Rose of the “Lucky 
Two” mining claim), as well as a lack 
of review of the claim by the Forest Ser- 
vice to determine its validity. The in- 
consistencies include the disregard for 
water quality, potential erosion im- 
pacts, noise and fuel spillage from 
equipment, and a basic dismissal of the 
relevance of the Wilderness Act, and 
other binding statutes. 



Plans for the placer mine, as pro- 
posed by the claimant (who is charac- 
terized by the Forest Service as “a guy 
doing some mining as a leisure activ- 
ity”) include the excavation of a pit in 
the river riparian area, and operation 
of pumps and a trommel system. 

“We’ve worked our asses off for six 
years to preserve a relatively small 
North Fork John Day Wilderness,” 
Bailey lamented. “Now the Forest Ser- 
vice is immediately proceeding with 
mineral development within the wilder- 
ness boundary. This is an insult to the 
intent of the Wilderness Act, and the 
principle of preserving ecotypes for 
non-consumptive purposes.” 

Earth First! will, carry continuing 
reports on the status of the appeal, and 
on related mineral development pro- 
posals in the North Fork John Day 
Wilderness. 
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by Leon Czolgosz 

The axe blows damaged the engine 
block, nose and ignition of the machine, 
he said. 

Akutowicz was released in lieu of 
$500 bail for a court appearance Feb. 
19. 

Dziedzinski was cited for operating 
an unregistered snowmobile, police 
said. 


tanpur district. 

“The sight of raw meat attracted 
Ramu, and he would seize an opportu- 
nity to sneak out and prey at fowls in 
the neighbor’s chicken coop,” The 
Times of India said. 

After he was found, zoologists from 
throughout India were called in to 
examine him. They agreed his survival 
in the jungle was made possible by the 
wolf family that treated him as one of 
its cubs. 

The “Wolf Boy” was later moved from 


Coyote Hunters Die in Air Crash 

Lovelock, NV, Dec. 26, 1984 — 
Searchers today found the wreckage of 
a single-engine plane in "which a local 
rancher and his son were killed the day 
before, apparently while hunting 
coyotes from the air. 

The victims were Bob Belzarena, 53, 
and his son, Tom, believed to be in his 
20’s. 

Pershing County Undersheriff Bill 
Davis said that the two left their Buena 
Vista Valley ranch at about 10 a.m. 
Tuesday to check their cattle and sheep 
and to hunt coyotes. When the two 
failed to return by 2 p.m., their family 
notified the sheriffs department. 

Five planes from the Northern 
Nevada Sheriffs’ Air Squadron joined 
in the search. The burned wreckage 
was found in the area of Dun Glen Peak, 
near Mill City, about 45 miles northeast 
of Lovelock. 

Power Lines Blown at Nuke Plant 

Lauenburg, West Germany — An 
explosive attack on Jan. 25 toppled 
three 230-foot electric power pylons at 
a nuclear plant near Hamburg, au- 
tomatically shutting down the reactor, 
power company officials said. 

There was no immediate claim of re- 
sponsibility for the blast, but police 
said that an explosive attack at the 
plant last October, which caused minor 
damage to a fence, was blamed on oppo- 
nents of nuclear power. 

Warriors Kill Two Geologists in 
Brazil 

Brasilia, Brazil — Fifty Indian war- 
riors using poison-tipped arrows at- 
tacked six geologists working in the 
Amazon recently, killing two men and 
injuring another. 

“They were probably giving a warn- 
ing to stop penetration of lands they 
control,” said Apoena Meirelles, a 
spokesman for the government’s Indian 
Foundation. 

Meirelles said the 50 Indians at- 
tacked a camp on the Jameri River, 
1,200 miles west of Brasilia, where the 
six geologists for the Pompeia Mining 
Company were working. 

“The Indians shot off a volley of ar- 
rows then scampered into the forest,” 
he said. 

Two of the geologists died from 
wounds inflicted by the poison-tipped 
arrows. A third man, who was struck 
with the arrows in both legs, was re- 
ported in fair condition at a government 
hospital in Guajara-Mirim, a river out- 
post near the mining camp. 

Offensive Snowmobile Silenced 
With Axe 

Windsor, Conn. — A man who said 
he was “sick and tired of the noise” 


Pesticide Users Urged to “Attack” 
Environmentalists 

Twin Falls, ID — Herbicide and in- 
secticide producers and users need to 
go on the offensive against environmen- 
talists and respond to attacks by attack- 
ing in response, those attending Idaho’s 
recent 1985 Plant Protection Seminar 
here were told. 

Ron Arnold, a consultant and writer 
on natural resource issues and a so- 
called “authority on environmentalists’ 
behavior,” urged his listeners to hire 
professional troublemakers, not prob- 
lem solvers. 

“Going on the offensive against these 
people doesn’t mean ‘tell our side of the 
story,”’ said Arnold. “We need to put 
the environmental movement out of 
business. That’s what they’re trying to 
do to you. We need to take our moral 
belief system, or moral legitimacy, back 
from the environmentalists.” 

“We are an activist society,” he said. 
“In an activist society, one movement 
can only be defeated by another move- 
ment.” 

Arnold said environmentalists feel 
they can always win because they’re 
morally right. “(T)here is a group of 
people out there that is lying about you, 
trying to destroy you, because they feel 
they’re morally right. They really don’t 
have your best interest at heart, or the 
best interest of the country as a whole,” 
Arnold said. 

“What we’re dealing with is not the 
moral equivalent of war; it is war,” he 
said. “Environmentalists are our na- 
tion’s worst crop pest. ” 

“Once people know the facts, you’ll 
get great support. That’s what you 
need. Go on the attack, tell people all 
the phony, rotten things environmen- 
talists do,” he said. 

Arnold is a member of the speaker’s 
bureau of the so-called “Accuracy in 
Media” (AIM). 

Gun-toting “Vandal” Causes Power 
Outage 

Rochester, MN, Nov. 23, 1984 — 
Some 4,200 customers of Peoples 
Cooperative Power Association in Olm- 
sted County were without power Thurs- 
day afternoon for as long as two hours 
after an insulator on a high voltage 
transmission line west of the Rochester 
airport was shot out. 

According to Don Brandt, Peoples 
manager, the insulator was hit about 2 
p.m., causing a short. It was 4 p.m. 
before the fault was discovered, re- 
paired and all customers returned to 
service. 

The insulator was splattered with 
lead and two shell casings were found 
nearby. The line carries 69,000 volts. 

Ramu, Boy Raised by Wolves, 


the convent and placed in the care of 
Mother Teresa’s Missionaries of 
Charities in Lucknow. 

It is not known how the boy came to 
be in the forest. The details of his up- 
bringing by the wolf pack have never 
been learned. 

Ramu died on Feb. 18 at the Prem 
Nivas home for sick and dying desti- 
tutes. The home, which is in Lucknow, 
is also run by Mother Teresa. 

(Editor’s note: Sounds like Ramu 
would have been better off if they’d left 
him uhth the wolves!) 

Alaska Aerial Wolf Killing 
Suspended 

Juneau, AK, Feb. 6 — Aerial “wolf 
control” in Alaska has been suspended 
until at least March, according to Com- 
missioner of Fish and Game Don Col- 
linsworth. The suspension came at the 
request of several members of the 
Board of Game in a recent letter to Col- 
linsworth from board chair Brenda 
Johnson. 

“I have suspended all aerial wolf con- 
trol programs in the state to allow the 
Board of Game another opportunity to 
address the issue during their March 
meeting,” said Collinsworth. “At that 
time, the board will consider the pro- 
gram again in light of the changed cir- 
cumstances resulting from the elimina- 
tion of the use of radio collars and other 
developments since the board’s winter 
meeting.” 

In December, a FCC official in- 
formed the state that the use of radio 
telemetry in wolf control was not in 
compliance with the conditions of the 
state’s permit. The practice has since 
been discontinued. 

In her letter to Collinsworth, 
Johnson stated that the apparent elimi- 
nation of radio tracking “alters what 
the board approved in terms of costs 
and reduces the likelihood of the pro- 
gram’s success. Without the use of radio 
collars, the program is significantly dif- 
ferent from what was approved by the 
board and it should be reexamined by 
the board in this new light.” 

The March Game Board meeting will 
be held in Anchorage, beginning on 
March 16. 

The programs which have been sus- 
pended were authorized by the Board 
last fall and were located in the In- 
terior, primarily near Fairbanks. The 
purpose of the programs was to “in- 
crease depressed populations of moose 
and caribou.” The aerial killing began 
in November and “took” 26 wolves up 
to the point when it was suspended. 

“This suspension will give the board 
another opportunity to examine the 
issue in light of the new situation and 
will give the people of Alaska yet 
another opportunity to make their 


from a snowmobile silenced the 


Is Dead at 10 


views known to the board,” said Col- 


machine with six axe strokes as it was 
being driven across his property. 

Henry Akutowicz, 55, was arrested 
the night of Feb. 7 on charges of reck- 
less endangerment and criminal mis- 
chief after his attack on the snow- 
mobile, Sgt. Gregory Deschamps said. 

The driver, Thomas Dziedzinski, 28, 
was not injured. Deschamps said 
Akutowicz told officers he was “sick 
and tired of the noise” and vented his 
frustration with five or six swings of 
his axe as the machine crossed his land. 

Dziedzinski jumped off the vehicle 
and tried to calm Akutowicz, who con- 
tinued to hack at the snowmobile’s in- 
terior, Deschamps said. 


New Delhi, Feb. 23 — Ramu, the boy 
who was being raised by a pack of 
wolves in a jungle when he was “found” 
in 1976, has died at a home for paupers 
run by Mother Teresa. He was about 
10 years old and never had learned to 
speak. 

When Ramu was discovered, he had 
claw-length fingernails and toenails and 
was living with three wolf cubs in the 
dense jungle of the Sultanpur district. 
He walked on all fours, had matted hair, 
and his palms, elbows and knees were 
calloused. 

He fought to avoid capture, reports 
said, but he was restrained and taken 
to the Little Flower convent in the Sul- 


lins worth. 

Office of the Provost Marshal 

To: All Negritos Residing on 
Naval Reservation 

Be it known that the Office of the 
Provost Marshal has noticed many Neg- 
ritos walking, talking, and just being 
seen in public places and round the golf 
course area. 

Also, let this serve as a notice that 
Negritos are to live in the jungle area 
and are not to be seen by the public 
walking on the roads or in the golf 
course area. 

If voluntary action by the Negritos 
is not taken to hide themselves in the 


jungle, the OPM will be required to en- 
force stricter measures. 

C. F. Smith, GYSFT, USMC 
OPM Operations Chief 

Surely, the above circular dates from 
the Philippine Insurrection of 1899- 
1902? On the contrary, it was issued at 
Subic Bay (US Naval Base) on January 
11, 1983. 

It illustrates the disruptive impact 
which U.S. military bases are having 
on the Negrito people, who are proba- 
bly the earliest human inhabitants of 
the Philippines, as well as the incredi- 
bly arrogant attitude of the American 
authorities towards indigenous 
peoples. Although the Negritos can still 
hunt and fish along the base perime- 
ters, loss of land has forced many to 
try to earn a living by scavenging gar- 
bage and scrap for resale off-base, or 
to go to work for the Americans as sec- 
urity guards or jungle-survival instruc- 
tors. 

(The above is taken from the Indus- 
trial Worker, and originally appeared in 
Survival International News.) 

BLM Halts Sale Awards 

Medford, OR — The Bureau of Land 
Management has held up awarding 
timber sales in the Medford District 
amounting to 87.5 million board feet in 
the face of formal protests from en- 
vironmental groups unhappy with the 
agency’s clear-cutting policies. 

“You could call it an informal 
moratorium,” said BLM spokesman 
Kurt Austermann. “The decision was 
made on the part of the district man- 
ager to hold it until such time as the 
supplemental environmental impact 
statement became final.” 

Delegates to the Oregon Logging 
Conference adopted a resolution oppos- 
ing the BLM’s decision. 

The moratorium came after the U.S. 
Department of the Interior’s inspector 
general’s office, at the urging of the 
Oregon Natural Resources Council and 
other environmental groups, agreed to 
investigate the Medford District’s 
clear-cutting policy. 

ONRC contends that BLM has ig- 
nored its own timber harvesting plans, 
which said that only 9,000 acres would 
be clear-cut in the 1980’s on the district 
because of the difficulty of reforesta- 
tion. Instead, the district has already 
authorized the clear-cutting of 20,600 
acres. 

Austermann said he didn’t know how 
long the moratorium would last. 

Environmentalists say the BLM can- 
not clearcut the larger acreage without 
doing a new Environmental Impact 
Statement. 

Drilling Plan for Cabinets 

Missoula, MT — A plan by U.S. 
Borax and Chemical Corp. to take up 
to 20 more core samples from inside the 
Cabinet Mountains Wilderness has sur- 
prised and angered environmentalists. 

The Forest Service defended the 
plan, citing provisions of the Wilder- 
ness Act allowing prospecting ac- 
tivities. Environmentalists had a differ- 
ent interpretation, however. While con- 
ceding that the act allows mining on 
valid claims, they contend that it 
clearly prohibits further prospecting on 
unvalidated claims after the 1983 cut- 
- off date. 

The plan, submitted to the Forest 
Service by Borax earlier this year, calls 
for two drilling rigs to be moved into 
the wilderness. They would work 24 
hours a day, require a crew of ten, and 
would bore down to 2,500 feet. 

The company would like to complete 
the work before next fall. The Forest 
Service is supposed to prepare an EA 
and accept public comments before it 
decides on the requests. 

Gene Smith, spokesman for Borax’s 
Los Angeles office, said the company 
plans to ask the Forest Service to allow 
even more drilling in the future. “Other 
plans of operation are being developed 
for other areas” of the Cabinets, he 
said. 

According to Karin Sheldon, staff at- 
torney for the Sierra Club Legal De- 
fense Fund’s Denver office, Forest Ser- 
vice approval of Borax’s plans might 
prompt a lawsuit. “It sounds to me like 
it’s illegal,” she said. 

The Forest Service is still in the proc- 
ess of validating the company’s block of 
202 claims. To be valid, the Forest Ser- 
vice must determine that a mine in the 
area would likely be profitable. 
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THE GREAT EXCHANGE 



By Leon Czolgosz 

. On January 30 the Administration 
dropped a bombshell with its announce- 
ment that the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the U.S. Forest Service 
would exchange management of nearly 
35 million acres of land. Under the pro- 
posal, about 19.5 million acres pres- 
ently administered by BLM would be 
transferred to the Forest Service, and 
about 15.5 million acres presently ad- 
ministered by the F.S. would be trans- 
ferred to the BLM. 

The rationale given for the exchange 
was that it would “reduce costs and im- 
prove administrative efficiency,” this to 
be achieved by the elimination of pres- 
ently overlapping functions in regions 
in which BLM and Forest lands are in- 
termingled. An ultimate reduction in 
the total number of employees of the 
two agencies by about 1200 is projected; 
this to be attained by job attrition 
rather than by laying off employees. 

The announcement was made jointly 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of the Interior. State- 
ments were released by both Secretary 
of Agriculture John R. Block and (then) 
Secretary of the Interior William R 
Clark. The latter was quoted as saying 
that the exchange would provide cost 
savings of between $25 and $35 million 
annually. 

Administration spokespersons ac- 
knowledge that the actual transfer of 
the lands cannot take place without 
Congressional sanction, and say that 
the Administration will ask Congress 
for legislation to formalize the transfer. 
However, in the interim, they maintain 
that they have the right to begin imple- 
menting the process of exchange by 
executive order. 

Although rumors of the exchange 
began to surface a few days before the 
announcement, it generally took the 
public by surprise. As details of the 
scheme began to emerge, it quickly be- 
came clear how poorly thought-out and 
ill-advised the proposal is. Despite Ad- 
ministration claims of money-saving, it 
is admitted that initially, at least, the 
land-transfer will actually increase ex- 
penditures for the two agencies. In- 
deed, an additional $29 million is in- 
cluded in the next Federal budget to 
implement the exchange process. 

The actual division of lands between 
the agencies appears to be planned in 
a highly arbitrary fashion, as if an ill-in- 
formed individual or committee sat 
down with a few land-status maps and 
began drawing lines on them. The ac- 
tual lines of demarcation, for example, 
seem to ran along highways rather than 
along natural features. Whole National 
Forests would be wiped out under the 
scheme. In Idaho, all the National 
Forests in the southern part of the state 
would be eliminated, going to the 
BLM. The Prescott National Forest in 
Arizona would be abolished, with most 
going to BLM and a small portion going 
to the Kaibab National Forest. All of 
the easternmost National Forests in 
Montana would be terminated, going to 


BLM. 
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The Forest Service would be most af- 
fected in Nevada, where there are pres- 
ently two National Forests, the Toiyabe 
and the Humboldt. Both of these 
forests would be abolished. A small por- 
tion of the Toiyabe (incidentally, the 
part with the most potential for com- 
mercial timber) would remain with the 
Forest Service and be administered as 
part of California National Forests. The 
bulk of the Toiyabe, and all of the Hum- 
boldt, over 5 million acres, would be 
turned over to the BLM. 

Fortunately, this bizarre scheme has 
met with almost universal criticism, not 
only from environmentalists (who quite 
rightly fear that if implemented, the 
transfer would only serve to speed up 
development of the public lands) but 
also from local politicos, worried about 
local job loss or possible lost tourist dol- 
lars which might result from the aboli- 
tion of certain National Forests. Typical 
was the reaction of Montana's Senator 
John Melcher, who during the hearings 
confirming Donald Hodel as Clark’s suc- 
cessor at Interior, told Hodel in no un- 
certain terms that he should not even 
try to implement the land swap. 

Environmentalists have particularly 
singled out for criticism the fact that a 
plan of this magnitude was presented 
without benefit of an EIS, or even the 
most trivial analysis of its possible en- 
vironmental consequences. 

Knowledgeable insiders within 
mainstream national environmental 
groups say that they expect the land 
exchange to be speedily shot down by 
Congress. According to Debbie Sease 
of the Sierra Club, “This is the kind of 
idea that looks good on paper to the 
number-cranchers at the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget ... I don’t think 
they really expect this to fly.” Still, ac- 
cording to sources within the lower 
echelons of the two agencies, the min- 
ions of the BLM and FS are proceeding 
as if the transfer is already a fait accom- 
pli, despite whatever misgivings they 
might personally hold. And it appears 
that these misgivings are considerable, 
especially among certain old Freddies 
who are miffed by the extinction of 
their favorite forests. Rumor has it that 
Regional Foresters were ordered, at 
threat of summary termination, to say 
nothing at all derogatory about the land 
exchange scheme. 

So what is really behind this scam? 
Is it just, as some would have it, 
another trial balloon of David 
Stockman’s, sent up only to be shot 
down, but allowing the Administration 
to cite it later as an example of a sincere 
effort at budget-cutting? Or as others 
have suggested, is it a somewhat more 
Machiavellian idea — put forward with 
the full knowledge that it won’t suc- 
ceed, but with the intention of tying 
up the attention of the environmental 
community long enough for various de- 
velopment schemes to be slipped 
through undetected? 

What if neither of the above sugges- 
tions is correct? Suppose for a moment 
that the Yahoos who are currently run- 
ning this country seriously expect to 
pull this one off. The pro-development 
forces do have some very real gains to 
make if the BLM/FS land transfer goes 
through in anything like its current 
form. To wit: 

* The BLM areas proposed for trans- 
fer to the Forest Service tend, with a 
few exceptions, to be those lands with 
the greatest potential for commercial 
timber. Putting them in the hands of 
the Forest Service will put them under 
the control of the agency which has 
(again, with a few localized exceptions) 
the larger and more efficient system for 
the exploitation of that timber. If the 
exchange takes place as planned, many 
small pockets of timber which are pres- 
ently escaping scrutiny will become no- 
thing more than so much more raw mat- 
erial to feed the Freddies’ Five-Year 
Plans. 

* Conversely, the Forest Service 
lands proposed for transfer to the BLM 
will include a preponderance of lands 
in which grazing is the dominant 
exploitative use, as well as much land 
(especially in Nevada) in which the 
pressures for mineral exploration and 
development are very high. Transfer- 
ring this land to the “Bureau of Live- 


stock and Mining” (as the BLM has 
sometimes been called with justifica- 
tion) can only increase overgrazing and 
trashing of these lands by miners. 

* The land exchange is supposed to 
result in an eventual decline in employ- 
ment by the two agencies by about 1200 
positions. It is suggested that most of 
these positions will be with the Forest 
Service. It would be extremely naive 
to expect that the positions to be cut 
will include any foresters (read corpo- 
rate tree-farmers) or road engineers. 
No, if past history is any indication, you 
can bet that the eliminated jobs will be 
among the already depleted ranks of 
the wildlife biologists, the hydrologists, 
the soils experts, and the recreational 
staff. Those positions within the agen- 
cies which provide checks and balances 
(however feeble) against the total-de- 
velopment ethos of the majority will be 
cut to a minimum. 

* Finally, how will the land exchange 
affect the effort of the military to seize 
large portions of the public lands as 
playgrounds for their war games? (See 
“The Afghanization of the West” in the 
Brigid Earth First! ) A case can be 
made for the contention that in Nevada, 
at least, the land exchange will play 
right into the hands of the Navy and 
Air Force, who clearly covet much of 


By Rick Davis 


I suppose I could look in the encyc- 
lopedia and see who first established a 
zoo, but does it really matter? What 
matters now is that we protest against 
this atrocity and bring it to an end. 

To all but a few hard-core biocen- 
trists, this institution we call the zoo 
is but one of the many accouterments 
of modem civilization, a place we take 
the kiddies on Sunday — just as we 
take them to the movies — to throw 
chemical-laced “food” to our fellow crea- 
tures. There they are, living out pitiful, 
meaningless lives in their concrete, 
iron, and glass prisons, all for the 
amusement of the human species. 

What? It’s important for children — 
especially city children — to see the ani- 
mals, you say? Quite right. But not in 
a zoo. In a zoo you see only the miser- 
able inmates of a prison, not the free 
and majestic beings they were meant 


the Great Basin. Thus far, they have 
confined their overt land-grabbing to 
lands administered by the BLM. It 
seems likely that the military would 
also like to have some of Nevada’s Na- 
tional Forest lands to play in, too, but- 
as long as these lands are indeed desig- 
nated as “National Forests” any at- 
tempt to seize them would likely be met 
with widely-based opposition on a na- 
tional level, since most Americans have 
at least a vague idea of what a National 
Forest is. But most Americans, outside 
of the rural West, have absolutely no 
concept of what “public lands” are or 
what the BLM is. Attempts by the 
military to grab BLM lands might gen- 
erate local or even regional opposition, 
but would be unlikely to become a na- 
tional cause celebre. 

While the exchange of small, isolated 
tracts of land between the Forest Ser- 
vice and the BLM, properly thought 
out, might well be a good idea, 
Reagan’s massive land swap is clearly 
dangerous, and if implemented would 
be an environmental disaster. Let’s 
cross our fingers and hope that the “ex- 
perts” in the environmental community 
are right this time, and that this crazed 
proposal dies down as quickly as it 
reared its ugly head. If not, we have 
yet another fight on our hands. 


to be. Let us preserve the rightful 
habitats of the inmates and set them 
free, as they ought to be. And let us 
then send the city children — pitiful 
inmates themselves — to the wilder- 
ness to encounter, not see, the animals. 

Abolish the zoo! Is this not the true 
meaning of “animal rights?” Perhaps it 
is time we abandoned the concept of 
“human rights” and substituted it with 
that of “biorights.” 

This writer stopped going to zoos 
some years ago, and now actively advo- 
cates abolishing the institution of the 
zoo. Let us note that the anti-zoo move- 
ment goes hand in hand with the pres- 
ervation and re-creation of the prison- 
ers’ rightful homes — wilderness. I be- 
lieve that this should therefore be an 
important part of the Earth First! 
movement. 

Anyone who truly loves our fellow 
creatures will insist that they be set 
free. Denounce this prison they call a 
“zoo,” and demand that the inmates be 
returned to their rightful homes. The 
children will understand. 


DOWN WITH THE ZOO! 
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ACID RAIN 





SOUTHWEST 

SMELTERS 
TRASH ROCKIES 


OBITUARY FOR 
100,000 LAKES 


By John Davis 


Acid rain is beginning to cause the 
same types of problems in Rocky Moun- 
tain states that are widely known to be 
occurring in the Northeastern states 
and in Scandinavia. As with other areas 
afflicted by acid precipitation, sulfur 
dioxide (S02) emissions are to blame 
for acid precipitation in the West. How- 
ever, unlike other areas, the West is 
plagued by acid rain mainly as a result 
of emissions from copper smelters. In 
1980, 70% of sulfur emissions in the 
West came from smelters, while power 
plants contributed 25%. There are 12 
large copper smelters in the West, but 
2 Arizona smelters alone account for 
nearly 1/3 of all industrial sulfur emis- 
sions in the region. The Phelps Dodge 
smelter in Douglas, near the Arizona- 
Mexico border, and the Magma Copper 
Corporation smelter in San Manuel, 
about 100 miles northwest of Douglas, 
the two worst smelters, do not comply 
with pollution guidelines set by the 
Clean Air Act. The Douglas smelter is 
the single largest source of air pollution 
in the United States. Emissions from 
Douglas and San Manuel are blown 
north by prevailing winds through 
Arizona and Utah and then east across 
Wyoming and northern Colorado. In 
these states, with their high mountain 
lakes and many streams, pollutants fall 
to earth as acid precipitation. Addition- 
ally, some of the pollution travels south 
into Mexico. Along with S02, pollution 
from copper smelters includes many 
other dangerous chemicals such as lead, 
cadmium, radon, and arsenic. 

The effects of the West’s S02 emis- 
sions are now at a stage similar to that 
in the Adirondacks of 12 years ago. Re- 
cent studies indicate that certain 
species of trout and salamanders are 
dwindling in Colorado’s Front Range. 
In Arizona, the Tarahumara Frog is 
probably extinct due to poisoning by 
heavy metals which leach out of the 
ground upon contact with acidic wat- 
ers. In parts of the Southwest, fanners 
blame alarmingly poor harvests on 
damage to their crops from acid rain. 

Rather than improving, acid rain 
may worsen in the West because Mexico 
is planning to expand an old smelter at 
Cananea and to open a new smelter at 
Nacozari, both just south of the interna- 
tional border in Sonora. The Mexican 
government, unhappy with US smelter 
pollution, sees little reason not to send 
us their sulfur dioxide and heavy met- 
als. Even though their smelters are at 
a construction stage where installation 
of pollution control equipment is far 
less costly than it is after opening the 
plants, Mexico intends to simply emit 
S02 as a pollutant — most of which will 
cross the border north — rather than 
capturing the S02, eliminating pollu- 
tion, and producing sulfuric acid, a mar- 


ketable product. The state-owned 
Nacozari plant, which may open as 
early as September of this year, will 
emit up to 150,000 parts per million of 
S02. This is 1500 times greater than 
the maximum level considered safe for 
human health. The Nacozari smelter 
will surpass even the Douglas smoke- 
stacks in quantity of air pollution emit- 
ted. Douglas, Cananea and Nacozari lie 
within 55 miles of each other and com- 
prise the “Grey Triangle.” 

Douglas and San Manuel are able to 
get away with their befoulment of the 
Rockies because they were granted ex- 
tensions until 1988 to comply with 
Clean Air Act guidelines. Sen. Pete 
Domenici of New Mexico, another cop- 
per state, has tried and may succeed 
in extending this non-compliance until 
1993. If this additional extension can 
be stopped, the antiquated Douglas 
smelter will probably shut down due to 
the additional production costs which 
pollution controls entail. Already, 
Arizona governor Bruce Babbitt has 
planned legal action to force Phelps 
Dodge to comply with the Clean Air 
Act or shut down their dirty smelter 
at Douglas. Not only is he doing this 
to halt the acid rain from Douglas, but 
to remove Mexico’s justification for not 
installing pollution control equipment 
at Cananea and Nacozari. 

A more direct effort to fight the Grey 
Triangle is the law suit recently filed 
by the Environmental Defense Fund 
(EDF) to revoke the Douglas smelter’s 
extension on meeting clear air regula- 
tions. Unfortunately, the EDF suit will 
not be settled before 1986, which may 
be too late to dissuade Mexico from 
opening smelters without pollution con- 
trols. 

Perhaps the most hopeful attempts 
to stop the menace of the Grey Triangle 
are the activities of GASP, Groups 
Against Smelter Pollution. GASP is 
presently pressuring Arizona state offi- 
cials to deny Phelps Dodge a permit to 
operate the Douglas smelter. The cur- 
rent permit expired December 31, 1984, 
and must be renewed for the smelter 
to continue to operate (and pollute). 
GASP has been using non-confronta- 
tional tactics to try to force the closure 
of the Douglas smelter. Civil disobedi- 
ence has not yet been considered as a 
means of resisting the poisonous bar- 
rage of gas the Douglas smelter puts 
out, but Earth First !ers in Arizona are 
beginning to explore possibilities for 
such action if efforts through the sys- 
tem do not succeed in stopping the 
Phelps Dodge crimes. 

For now, however, we can fight acid 
rain in the Rockies and Southwest by 
(you guessed it) writing letters. GASP 
suggests the following letters: 

1) Write Gov. Babbitt supporting 
his efforts a) to deny the Douglas 
smelter its operating permit, and b) 
to encourage the EPA and State De- 
partment to negotiate an agreement ’ 


By Wayne Williams 

The Canadian government has just 
announced the arrival of “the aquatic 
version of silent spring” for 50,000 lakes 
by the year 2000 because of acid rain. 
Should the “civilizations” of North 
America continue at present levels with 
our polluting ways, 50,000 lakes in On- 
tario Province will become sterilized of 
all vertebrate animals if the current 
rate of faunal extinction continues. In 
its report, the Department of the Envi- 
ronment in Ontario repeatedly stressed 
that the “current pollution rates” will 
kill the lakes. 

Such an aberrant result comes from 
our modem energy expenditures. 
When we bum our fossil fuels — oil 
and coal — when we smelt iron and cop- 
per, aluminum and molybdenum, air 
pollution on an unprecedented scale is 
formed that travels great distances 
along the continental storm tracks and 
is sedimented into the lakes of Ontario. 
There they acidify the waters, and the 
fish stop reproducing. The hundreds of 
thousands of beautiful lakes of eastern 
North America are dying because they 
lie on a granite base of ancient rock 
called the Laurentian Shield. This rock 
was exposed during the past glacial 
ages and is now mostly devoid of soil. 
These lakes and waterways thus have 
little buffering capacity and acid pre- 
cipitation quickly loads up the waters 
to toxic levels. Trout are particularly 
sensitive to lake acidification — so are 
northern pike, walleyes, bass, crappies, 
bullheads and suckers. The predatory 
game fish are most sensitive to acid 
from air pollution, and it is these game 
fish which are a major base of the 
tourist industry in Canada. 


with Mexico to close the Douglas 
smelter in exchange for a guarantee 
that the Nacozari smelter will not 
open without pollution controls. 
Send to: 

Governor Bruce Babbitt 
1700 West Washington 
9th Floor 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 

2) Write to Lloyd Novick of the 
Arizona Department of Health Ser- 
vices demanding that the state en- 
force its own environmental and 
health regulations in the case of the 
Douglas smelter. Ask Dr. Novick to 
support Gov. Babbitt’s efforts to deny 
the 1985 Douglas smelter operating 
permit. Request that public hearings 
on this issue be held as soon as possi- 
ble. Send to: 

Lloyd Novick, Director 

Arizona Dept, of Health Services 
1740 West Adams 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 

For more information on all of 
these matters, write: 

GASP 
Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 


Fifty thousand Canadian lakes would 
be bad enough, but an identical an- 
nouncement was also just made by the 
Scandinavians about their glacial 
carved and ice-fed clearwater lakes in 
southern Norway and Sweden — 50,000 
Scandinavian lakes will become devoid 
of fish if current pollution loads con- 
tinue to the year 2000. Dr. Lars Over- 
rein, director of Norwegian research on 
the phenomenon announced at the first 
international symposium on acid pre- 
cipitation and the forest ecosystem in 
1975 that “silent spring has arrived in 
southern Scandinavia as a result of acid 
precipitation.” He reported that careful 
and thorough studies by Scandinavian 
scientists linked the sterilization of 
thousands’ of lakes in his country to air 
pollution emission sources in England, 
France and Germany. In Norway and 
Sweden, the forests have also been 
harmed by acid precipitation and suffer 
15% annual wood loss. Fifty million dol- 
lars worth of fish are lost each year be- 
cause of the long distance transport and 
impacts of air pollution, thus endanger- 
ing the Scandinavian economies. The 
Swedes and Norwegians took their 
problem to the U.N. , but, as the Pacific 
Sun noted last year, acid rain was one 
of the least reported major events of 
the year in 1978. 

The culprit air pollutants are sulfur 
dioxide (S02) and the oxides of nitro- 
gen (NOX). As the global storm tracks 
carry the pollutants downstream (bill- 
ions of tons of them annually in the 
northern hemisphere), the S02 con- 
verts to sulfuric acid and other acid sul- 
fates, and the nitrogen oxides form nit- 
ric acid and ozone. The sedimented 
acids rapidly lock up the calcium ions 
in the lakes and streams when they are 
deposited to the surface, and fish can- 
not survive without calcium in the 
water. Acid in the lakes also mobilizes 
toxic metals in the bottom sediments, 
especially chromium and aluminum, 
and the fish die. When the acid air pol- 
lutants sediment to earth during the 
winter, they accumulate in the snow. 
Then, as spring melt occurs, the acids 
flush into aquatic habitats and the 
female fish don’t lay their eggs. With 
no new fish, the populations rapidly de- 
crease because of natural mortality 
which is also increased because of the 
added ecosystem stress of the acids. 

It appears as though the true en- 
vironmental consequences of long term 
overconsumption of the world’s re- 
sources is catching up with us in a most 
insidious way. 

This coincidental announcement by 
the upper tier of industrialized nations 
in the northern hemisphere comes only 
200 years after the advent of the indus- 
trial revolution. One terrible sign of the 
industrial might of North America is 
that we can sterilize 50,000 lakes with- 
out the insult of war. It might have 
come as little surprise that Europe 
could ruin its pristine lakes because of 
the apocalypse of two world wars, in 
which the continent was burned twice. 

continued on pg /s 
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IN DEFENSE OF HUMOR — THE SEQUEL 


By Jim Stiles 

Voltaire once said that God was a 
comedian playing to an audience that 
was too scared to laugh, and I can’t help 
but agree with him. I’m not sure what 
malady is plaguing this “environmental 
movement” of ours (or whatever the 
hell it is), but it is time to lighten up, 
my friends. Or as old John Fletcher, 
the legendary Maze maintenance man, 
liked to say — take a nerve pill. 

Each issue of Earth First! brings 
another chorus of self-righteous dedica- 
tion to our cause and our never-ending 
struggle against the forces of evil and 
avarice — our quest for harmony and 
bliss with our “Earth Mother.” Well, 
I’m all for that and can swell up with 
unheard-of indignation at the stupidity 
and thoughtlessness of some of our fel- 
low souls. But come on people, let’s 
laugh it up occasionally. Terry Russell 
said, “The weed will win in the end, of 
course.” And he’s absolutely right. 
Someday this country will all be cov- 
ered by an inland sea and our very 
bodies will be making a contribution to 
the formation of another geological 
layer; that in the end may be our most 
significant contribution. 

I enjoy a good fight, and I have estab- 
lished such a reputation as the penulti- 
mate bitching and moaning malcontent 
that there are quite a few people who 
rue the day I was bom. But they’ll have 
to take that up with my mother and 
father — it was really out of my hands. 

But sometimes I just have to laugh. 
It’s necessary and vital. In 1862, Pres- 
ident Lincoln and his aides sat in the 


telegraph office of the war room, wait- 
ing for dispatches from the crucial bat- 
tle of Antietam. It became quickly ap- 
parent that a slaughter was in prog- 
ress. Casualties on both sides were 
staggering. After a while, Lincoln 
turned to his friend Mr. Kennedy and 
proceeded to repeat a joke he had heard 
the previous day. Edwin Stanton, Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of War, was stunned. 

“Mr. President,” he implored, “How 
can you tell jokes at a time like this?” 

Lincoln smiled sadly and replied, “If 
I could not laugh right now, I would 
surely drown in my own tears.” 

So it is. In the past I have tried to 
inject some humor into this semi-liter- 
ary journal, be it in the form of James 
Watt looking like a statue in the city 
park after encountering 5000 pigeons 
or in the form of a passionate defense 
of dogs. I was particularly impressed 
by the emotional response to the dog 
piece. 

Now, it’s true, Foreman was right; I 
do like dogs better than people. I have 
found them to be immeasurably kinder, 
more tolerant, and gentler souls than 
most “humans” I have encountered. I 
admit they’re not all perfect. Those pit 
bulls can be mean bastards; in fact read- 
ing how Foreman “would like to tear 
the windpipes out of those stinking 
Fidos” makes me wonder if a pit bull 
wasn’t part of his family tree sometime 
back. And Pekingeses and poodles . . . 
well. 

But for those of you who believed in 
a literal translation of “In Defense of 
Dogs,” I would like to set the record 
straight — I do not really believe that 
Hereford cows were fleet-footed 
gazelle-like creatures who could dance 


rings around the moon. It was a joke 
... I was kidding. 

Finally, I would like to address the 
“sexist” charges leveled at that article 
by one particular letter-writer. I recog- 
nize and appreciate the burdens, in- 
equities and challenges that women 
face each day. But none of us should 
take ourselves too seriously. I got my 
shins kicked in last fall by a female col- 
league just because I noted that Gerry 
Ferraro was the cutest vice presidential 
candidate that I had ever seen. She was 
a damn sight cuter than that wimp 
George Bush. I also thought she was 
infinitely more qualified for the job, but 
I never got to tell my colleague ... I 
was on the floor writhing in pain at the 
time. 

That same week, my friend Alice 
dropped by. I was listening to an old 
Sons of the Pioneers album (that Bob 
Nolan could sing!) and the selection 
playing as she walked in was a 1947 re- 
cording of a comically male-chauvinist 
ballad called The High Ridin’ Woman 
with a Whip. It is by today’s standards 
so sexist, it’s absurd — it’s practically 
an historical document . . . 

No one can tame her, 

That’s why they named her 
The High Ridin’ Woman with a Whip 
“What is this crap you’re listening 
to?” Alice demanded. “Turn it off!” 
“Wait,” I insisted. “It gets better.” And 
the Sons of the Pioneers wailed and har- 
monized and yodeled their way to the 
climactic verse: 

But if someone can break her 
And take her whip away, 

Someone big, someone strong, some- 
one tall. 

The you’ll find that the woman with 


a whip 

Is only a woman after all. 

Alice lunged at the record and it was 
only by the Grace of God that the High 
Ridin’ Woman with a Whip didn’t end 
up in a hundred pieces. She was pretty 
furious. I told her it was supposed to 
be funny — she said it wasn’t. 

“OK,” I said. “Look, I should be in- 
sulted, not you.” She asked me to ex- 
plain. 

“Well, it says that only someone 
who’s big and strong and tall can take 
this lady’s whip away. I’m short and 
skinny — this song is actually an insult 
to short men.” She was 'unconvinced. 

“’Besides,” I continued, “It didn’t say 
this big, strong person was a man. It 
could be a very large Lesbian.” 

But it was no use. Alice told me to 
get rid of the song or she’d report me 
to Gloria Steinem and I told her I 
would. But late at night when there’s 
not a soul around . . . . 

I realize this rumbling jumble of 
words may seem out of place in an en- 
vironmental newspaper, but men and 
women (and dogs) whether we like it 
or not are a part of the ecosystem. And 
by communicating (with a touch of 
humor here and there) maybe we can 
attain the harmony we’re all in search 
of. 

Jim Stiles is a near-legendary 
Ranger at Arches National Park, Utah. 
He expresses his humor and misan- 
thropy through regular cartoons and 
art and irregular essays. His rendition 
of the cracked Glen Canyon Damn is 
a classic of environmental art. 


DEATH BY 
GRIZZLY 



Nagasaki 

JOHNSON 


By the time you receive this issue of 
the EF! Journal, we will have just 
passed the five year milepost as an or- 
ganization. It’s a good time for a little 
self-indulgent reflection on why we are 
here. This may be a one person mission 
symposium, I suppose, but there are a 
few items I would like to address, since 
they seem to keep popping up as issues, 
and since the questions raised are in a 
way central to our mission as a move- 
ment. 

First, a little about symbols. Since I 
sketched out the original mock-up for 
the Earth First! logo with Dave and 
Howie five years ago, I would like to 
offer my views on its meaning and pur- 
pose. The words “EARTH FIRST!” 
should be self-explanatory, and that is 
why they were chosen. The circle repre- 
sents Earth, the cycle of life, and the 
coffee stain on an EIS. The green fist 
in the center of the logo symbolizes 
militancy, which according to my Ran- 
dom House Dictionary means “vigor- 
ously active, aggressive or combative.” 
The clinched fist also represents unity, 
and is used in many struggles by op- 
pressed peoples. The color green 
stands for all life, since we all (except 
for tube worms) depend on photosyn- 
thesis. Before you get too up-in-arms 
about the word “combative,” bear in 
mind that even Gandhi referred to him- 
self as a non-violent warrior and Martin 
Luther King, Jr. was certainly an ag- 
gressive person in his battle for civil 
rights. 

The principle arguments against the 
fist seem to be that it is violent, re- 
miniscent of the bygone Sixties, or that 
it discourages certain segments of soci- 
ety from becoming involved in our 
movement. As I’ve already explained, 
it implies neither violence nor nostal- 
gia, and as for the possibility that it 
may alienate the squeamish or exces- 
sively passive, keep in mind that the 
primary purpose of Earth First! has 
never been to amass political power, at- 
tract members from all walks of life, or 
make lots of friends (although we have 
certainly done some of all three in the 
last few years). Nay, nay, and nay again! 


The purpose was to have a voice, a 
militant, no-compromise voice, for 
Earth, which would be devoid of any 
political considerations. Once we trade 
the clinched fist for a great blue heron, 
a shot of the Grand Teton, a disk shaped 
map of the biosphere, or change the 
name of the paper to EARTHRAP or 
PLANET MAGAZINE, we may as well 
go out and do a TeeVee show about a 
bunch of female cops who work under- 
cover as a topless Disco band to catch 
corporate criminals, because that, my 
friends, is what the public would like. 

Second, a few words about lifestyles, 
since that is another area of criticism 
that I find puzzling. I don’t care if you 
shit in a Clivis-Multrum, drink only 
stump water, and ride to work on a gar- 
den slug, you still have an impact on 
all other life forms. It’s fine to be 
bioregional, but too many times I’ve 
spoken to back-to-the-land types who 
were not even aware that they lived 
near a threatened Wilderness, what the 
threats were, or how those threats 
might be answered. Let’s look at the 
whole, not the hole. Wilderness is the 
key to survival, everything is con- 
nected, and you can’t save life on Earth 
by burying your head in a compost 
heap. You’ve got to get out there once 
in a while and get your hands (and 
sometimes your lungs) dirty, buy a 
ream of paper, take a long trip to a 
meeting, or by god, go out and have a 
beer with another human being and 
talk about it. Don’t try and make me 
feel guilty about the $2.98 chicken-fried 
steak special and glass of Bud I had for 
dinner at the Peacock Lounge the night 
before, because as we have reported 
here in this paper, only 2% of US beef 
comes from the Public Lands and less 
than that from the rainforest. (Besides, 
I’ve never known a health food restau- 
rant where you could eat for under 
three dollars). 

I was having a beer once with a fella 
who said he went to the last Earth 
First! meeting, but left in disgust be- 
fore even entering the room because 
there were cars in the parking lot, and 
real environmentalists didn’t drive 


By Robert Streeter 

I am fascinated by the predator-prey 
relationships in our world. They are 
everywhere. Wolves prey on caribou, 
mosquitoes prey on humans, and 
throughout this web of life and death 
are benefits from these relationships. 
We don’t always understand these re- 
lationships, or we understand them 
only in light of our own needs as a 
species. That sort of arrogance has cost 
our fellow predator and prey popula- 
tions dearly. Evolution has some four 
billion years of wisdom behind it. Hu- 
mans? Around two million. 

There was a time when humans were 
more vulnerable to larger, more power- 
ful predators. Technology has altered 
the balance in favor of human survival, 
and few of us die any more at the hands 
of wild animals. The woods are innocu- 
ous. Little Red Riding Hood’s walk 
through the woods has grown safer 
over the decades. But I harbor what 
may seem a strange and convoluted 
thought. Given the choice of a painless 
death in a sterile hospital, or death 
from a grizzly attack while hiking a di- 
verse, healthy wilderness, I would 
choose the grizzly. It somehow seems 
more proper, closer to what this proc- 
ess we call evolution had in mind. But 
I witnessed something last spring 
which caused me to ponder this choice 
just a little bit longer. 

I sat on the back steps of the cabin 
admiring the beauty of stacked wood. 
It is a comfortable sight, just as 
pleasurable and mysterious as staring 
into a campfire. I let the morning sun- 
shine soothe my muscles and warm my 
face while watching a quiet forest. A 
chipmunk entered from my left. 

The chipmunk scampered across the 
woodpile and paused beneath the steps 
where I sat, then moved on to the 
birdfeeder at my right. It filled its large 
cheek pouches with sunflower seeds, 
then followed the same route back to 


cars. My reply to him was that you have 
to do more than roll around town with 
• a bicycle seat stuffed up your crotch if 
you are going to save any life on Earth. 


its burrow. I watched the chipmunk 
make several trips, each time pausing 
beneath the steps. 

Chipmunks rank high on many a 
predator’s list, and the journey from 
burrow to birdfeeder offered little 
cover. The steps were halfway, a place 
to observe before moving on. The chip- 
munk may have perceived them as safe, 
but that was the fatal mistake. The 
chipmunk and I learned in an instant 
that a weasel was also beneath the 
steps, watching from a hole in the stone 
foundation. 

It struck with the deadly precision 
of a skilled predator. Weasels belong to 
the Order Carnivora, and characteris- 
tically kill by piercing the skull with 
their canines. Indeed, the weasel 
clamped down on the skull of the chip- 
munk as they struggled out from under 
the steps. The high-pitched scream of 
the chipmunk chilled my blood. The 
weasel held on with the ferocity which 
has enabled its survival through the 
eons. That is the name of the game. 
That is the sole purpose of evolution; 
survival of the species. 

It was over in less than a minute, 
and the thought of death by grizzly has 
never been quite the same. But what 
I witnessed was the product of un- 
fathomable time; it was good for the 
chipmunks, good for the weasels, and 
good for the planet. I stand by my 
choice. 

Robert Streeter writes a regular col- 
umn for several New England newspa- 
pers. Watch for more of his wilderness 
musing s in future issues. 
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Wolke on Hunting 

I hunt. I hunt not only because I eat 
lots of red meat (preferably rare, 
bloody and greasy), but because I 
genuinely like to hunt. I love to hunt. 
I mainly hunt deer and elk, although 
I’ve also killed and eaten a grouse or 
two, numerous fish (I’m really not much 
of a fisherman), and a few other wild 
delicacies as well. I believe that any 
wild meat tastes better and is healthier 
than chemical and hormone infested 
commercial beef, pork, or chicken. 

However, the justification for hunt- 
ing many so-called “game species” is, 
I believe, tenuous at best. Only a rela- 
tively few species should be hunted by 
humans. As matter of fact, I am 
adamantly opposed to hunting all pred- 
ators, bears, and other species which 
live high on the food chain, simply be- 
cause there aren’t enough of them re- 
maining and it is virtually impossible 
to accurately monitor their population 
levels, trends, and reproductive rates. 
I am opposed to virtually all trapping, 
largely because it is excessively cruel, 
but also because it, too, tends to con- 
centrate on the upper levels of the food 
chain, generally upon species whose 
population levels and dynamics are par- 
ticularly difficult to quantify. Also, I 
have an ethical problem with the idea 
of killing wild animals for money (most 
animals are trapped for their valuable 
pelts). 

I believe that hunting can be ration- 
ally justified only for those species 
which are abundant, that generally 
exist low on the food chain, and whose 
populations and reproductive rates can 
be quantified so that seasons and bag 
limits may be set in order to assure the 
perpetuation of both the game species 
itself as w r ell as its natural predators. 
Generally, in North America I’m refer- 
ring to many of the wild ungulates. 

Most importantly, I believe that all 
hunters should follow’ a rigid and 
strongly developed hunting ethic. Ethi- 
cal hunting includes minimal use of re- 
sources and ammunition, low impact 
use of the land, a fervent effort toward 
a clean kill, complete utilization of meat 
and other edible parts, the integration 
of the nunt into an overall w'ildland ex- 
perience (no hunting from vehicles!), 
and a generally humble attitude toward 
all of raw nature, including your prey. 

I support ethical hunting. It is a 
damn noble activity. Any activity which 
forces human beings to observe and to 
understand wild nature — even if only 
temporarily — is good. 

A good hunter is very observant. 
Every aspect of nature becomes impor- 
tant: wind direction and velocity, track- 
ing snow or lack of it, identification and 
age of tracks and droppings, moisture 
content of the vegetation, evidence of 
grazing or browsing, the vegetative 
mosaic and the topography, and various 
other tangible and intangible pieces of 
evidence. A good hunter begins to in- 
corporate all of these factors into an in- 
tense awareness of a relatively small 
piece of wild country. Senses become 
acute; the good and ethical hunter 
reaches a primordial intimacy with raw 
nature in a manner which is not simply 
rewarding, but is a genuine and won- 
derful animalistic “high.” A good 
hunter begins to once again resemble 
man, the animal, even if only for a 
while. To a good hunter, the importance 
of the hunt far supercedes the impor- 
tance of the kill. For me, at least, there 
is nothing quite like a good hunt on a 
clear autumn mountain morning. 

I’d like to comment briefly on some 
commonly held beliefs, myths, and prej- 
udices regarding hunting. It should be 
understood that I have very little toler- 
ance for the generic anti-hunters (those 
knee-jerk bleeding hearts who au- 
tomatically oppose ALL hunting). 
These people bore the hell out of me. 
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I have never heard a valid, intelligent, 
or even halfway persuasive argument 
from them. They generally have virtu- 
ally no understanding of the issue, or 
for that matter, of nature. For example: 

Hunting helps cause the extinction 
of species. Properly regulated, sport 
hunting does no such thing. Poaching, 
unregulated market hunting (especially 
during the late 1800’s), and mass 
slaughter (ie, the bison) have been dev- 
astating to wildlife populations, but 
these are altogether different ac- 
tivities. By far, the most serious danger 
to wildlife is habitat destruction. 

Hunting is cruel. It is wrong to kill 
such beautiful animals. Would it be OK 
to kill ugly animals? Nature is beauti- 
ful, and death — sometimes cruel death 
— is a part of it. A winter-killed doe 
has suffered, but she’ll feed the ravens 
and the coyotes. Predators don’t always 
cleanly bring down their prey, either. 
In nature, it is the species, not the in- 
dividual, which is important. 

Hunting season turns the coun- 
tryside into a veritable war zone, mak- 
ing it unsafe to participate or even to 
venture into the outdoors. Then don’t 
hunt. Or, avoid crowded areas. Go to a 
national park during the hunting sea- 
son. Watch football instead. Become an 
Earth First! activist and fight to pro- 
tect and re-create wildlife habitat. Join 
Negative Population Growth, because 
overpopulation is the major problem: 
too many people, not enough wild coun- 
try. 

Most hunters are slob hunters. They 
certainly are. I support respectful, ethi- 
cal hunting, not slob hunting. Modem 
man generally has little respect for na- 
ture regardless of the activity. Ethical 
hunting is still a noble sport. 

Natural predators strengthen their 
prey by culling the old, the sick, and 
the weak, while human hunting speci- 
fically selects the largest, the strongest, 
and the healthiest animals of a popula- 
tion. This is only half true. Most hunt- 
ers shoot the first legal animal to ven- 
ture into their sights, thus weeding out 
animals not wary enough to avoid the 
hunter. Even trophy hunters don’t 
weaken the gene pool because by the 
time a buck, bull or ram develops a 
“trophy sized” rack or set of horns, 
most of his breeding years are already 
behind him. 

It isn't necessary for people to eat 
meat. Eating meat is natural. We are 
biologically omnivorous. Primitive man 
ate plants AND meat. So do I. 

People should exist lower on the food 
chain. Food production ( vegetable mat- 
ter, not meat) is higher on a per acre 
basis. The world needs more birth con- 
trol, not more food. There are some real 
problems with the way our agricultural 
system produces meat, but this has lit- 
tle to do with the noble sport of ethical 
hunting. 

Generally speaking, the problems 
with sport hunting today are manifesta- 
tions of an overpopulated urban society 
in which people are far removed from 
the realities, intricacies, and magnifi- 
cence of the natural world. Love of na- 
ture is not part of modem western 
civilization. Additionally, many sick ac- 
tivities which are routinely portrayed 
as hunting by a generally eastern 
urban, anti-gun and anti-hunting news 
media are in reality not hunting at all 
and have virtually nothing to do with 
the sport. Some of these activities (for 
example, killing from the air, shooting 
animals on a fenced-in “hunting” ranch, 
military-type hunts utilizing radios and 
other modem devices, etc.) are pretty 
disgusting, and the yahoos who partici- 
pate in them, along with road hunters 
and other slob killers, should be drawn 
and quartered. 

There are, as I’ve said, various as- 
pects of hunting in America that are in 
need of change. State fish and game 
departments need to pay more atten- 
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on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
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YULE/BRIGID Dec. 21, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. II) 
Salt Creek Blockade; Nightcap Blockade in Au- 
stralia; Bisti Mass Trespass; Howie Wolke on Real 
Wilderness; Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; Foreman on 
Primeval Wilderness Management; Bill Devall on 
Earth Bonding; Foreman on Books; Ed Abbey on 
Pigs; Mama Rue on Yule; Wilderness & the Bible; 
Juniper Chaining in Utah; Bisti. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
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White Cloud Wilderness Proposal(Idaho); Ned 
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Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
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tion to non-game species by managing 
wildlife on an ecosystem basis instead 
of on an individual game species basis 
(see Craig Downer’s article “Non-Game 
Versus Game” in the Yule ’84 issue of 
Earth First! ). Lead shot should prob- 
ably be outlawed for waterfowl hunt- 
ing. Many professional hunting guides 
and outfitters need to learn to utilize 
lighter weight equipment so that they 
can go lighter on the land. And, the 
N.R.A. should spend more time and 
money educating people about ethical 
hunting and supporting efforts to pre- 
serve wildlife habitat and biological di- 
versity. 

But as I’ve said, hunting — if done 
properly — is a damn fine activity. I 
really wish the anti-hunters would 
spend their time and energy fighting 
to protect wildlife habitat instead of at- 
tacking hunters and firearm owners. 
We’d all be better off. Many of our most 
ardent and active supporters of wild- 
land preservation — particularly in the 
Rocky Mountains — are hunters. We 
need them. It is counter-productive and 
just plain wrong for people (most of 
whom are urban) to generically con- 
demn an activity which humans have 
practiced, one way or another, for liter- 
ally thousands of generations. 

Howie Wolke is a long-time environ- 
mental activist in Jackson, Wyoming. 
He helped found both Earth First! and 
the Wyoming Wilderness Association 
and was the Wyoming Representative 
for Friends of the Earth during the 
1970’s. He is a professional backpack- 
ing guide and outfitter (Wild Horizons 
Expeditions) operating in the Northern 
Rockies, Utah Canyon Country, Sono- 
ran Desert, and Africa. 
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THE BIOCENTRISM OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By Gregory McNamee 


From the earliest days of the modem 
environmentalist movement, many 
adherents have consciously rejected 
the old values of Europe, of industrial 
and postindustrial capitalism and their 
allied social systems. For some, this re- 
jection has meant turning to the 
Orient, to Zen Buddhism and Taoism, 
and mysticism for guidance; for others, 
it has meant adopting little-understood 
Native American traditions, usually to 
the chagrin of Native Americans; for 
still others, it has meant piecing to- 
gether an eclectic “deep ecology,” draw- 
ing on many traditions, a cosmopolitan 
synthesis just now coming into its own. 
And then there are those who have sim- 
ply become latter-day Luddites. In all 
cases, the European past is minimized. 

The exclusion is unwarranted. For 
one thing, it has to be assumed, in this 
country at least, that most environmen- 
tal activists are the products, in one 
way or another, of Euroamerican soci- 
ety, and, as anthropologists will tell 
you, the problems posed by a culture 
must be solved in that culture’s terms: 
We are our parents, as they are their 
parents before them, and to disavow 
our past is to disavow ourselves, the 
good with the bad. For another thing, 
there is little sound evidence to 
suggest, as some would argue, that the 
classical civilizations of Asia, Africa, 
and the precolumbian New World in- 
trinsically were any more ecologically 
sensible than our own. Witness the 
overpopulation of the western Pacific 
Rim and the resultant exhaustion of re- 
sources there, for example, a condition 
that has persisted for millennia. And 
witness the Amerind habit of hunting 
or fishing an area out and then moving 
on to fresh killing grounds — a seem- 
ingly luxurious practice made possible 
only by deliberate population control, 
sound ecological adaptation being 
above all else a function of demo- 
graphics. People, it appears, are people 
everywhere, with much the same 
shortcomings, and likely to make mis- 
takes whenever and wherever condi- 
tions permit. To cast away one’s past in 
favor of another that is quite as apt to 
be riddled with errors is simply cultural 
transvestism, which can be no solution 
to our many troubles. 

Granted that Euroamericans have 
done more than their share in despoil- 
ing the Earth, and granted that 
Euroamerican culture has produced the 
monstrous economic systems that race 
to destroy the world and its peoples: 
we know all that. But it is useless 
dogma to suggest that things cannot 
change, and one way we can assure a 
rational adjustment of our society is to 
determine just where we went wrong, 
to isolate the origins of our present 
ecological crisis. And those origins, we 
learn, are comparatively modem; for 
the Indo-European mind, which con- 
tinues vestigially to guide us, through 
language, was aware of its natural envi- 
ronment and the limits of nature, knew 
to act both as ward and guardian of the 
Earth, knew the implications of ecolog- 
ical responsibility and irresponsibility. 

Our forebears, to use Aldo Leopold’s 
charged phrase, knew how to think like 
a mountain, and we have much to learn 
from their attitudes. 

There is good evidence available that 
an Indo-European “deep ecology” once 
existed. The ancestral term for our 
word human, for example, is in Proto- 
Indo-European dhghomon, meaning 
simply “earthling, one who dwells on 
earth, terrestrial creature.” The term 
comes into English by way of Latin, 
where hum-anus clearly derives from 
humus, “soil, earth.” In no case, it 
should be noted, do the words make 
special claims to mastery or separation 
with respect to other forms of life. Our 
ancestors, evidently, thought of them- 
selves as being simply of this world, 


and they named themselves accord- 
ingly. 

But theirs was a special kind of 
world, one appropriate to human habi- 
tation and cultivation. (I do not agree, 
by the way, with those preservationists 
who insist that the ecological crisis 
began when humans first learned how 
to employ digging sticks.) The root of 
dhghomon is dhghem, the earth of open 
grassland and bounded water, where 
humans prosper. This was but a small 
part, however, of Mother Earth — the 
metaphor is an ancient one in European 
civilization; the Greek goddess Deme- 
ter’s name means just that. For 
dhghem had two counterparts: kaito, 
“forest” (the root of our word “heath”), 
and welt, “wilderness” (as in Old En- 
glish wilde, modem English “wild”). 
These two districts, which would have 
comprised most of the contemporary 
Eurasian landmass, were the realm of 
gods and animals, and human use of 
them was strictly regulated through re- 
ligious and social sanctions that would 
surpass a modem preservationist’s 
wildest dreams. 

The separation of the human from 
the “other” world was, it appears, a pri- 
mary point of ideology for the Indo- 
Europeans. The earliest Greeks, for 
example, called the border between 
wild and human lands dike, a term 
which by classical times had come to 
mean “justice,” the constellation of 
proper and improper behavior and the 
consequences of both. Just as it was 
wrong for humans to transgress the 
bounds of the wild world for their own 
purposes, so, the understanding went, 
followed all right and wrong action; one 
likely to violate the simple ecological 
norms of a society was not likely to be 
trustworthy in other contexts. In the 
same way, the Old Greek word for pub- 
lic lands, nomos, later became the gen- 
eral term for “law,” shared earth com- 
ing to stand for shared ideas and cus- 
toms. Sanskrit evidence suggests a 
similar transference in the Indie civil- 
ization. 

Ecological sensibilities led the Indo- 
Europeans to settle eventually where 
they did, on the slopes of watered val- 
leys, along riverbanks and alluvial fans, 
or on seashores, which is just where 
homes ought to be built. (Modem Euro- 
pean cities reflect to some degree the 
ancient settlement pattern, as do early 
cities in this country.) The valleys and 
plains were used for farming, with 
fields lying fallow for two years after 
any one of cultivation, a practice con- 
tinued until the rise of industrial ag- 
riculture in this century; or they were 
used for husbandry. The hilltops, sum- 
mits, and higher slopes — the zones of 
an uplift most susceptible to erosion 
damage — were formally declared to 
be sacred places, and even as ordinary 
an act as drawing water from a moun- 
tain spring was held to be an arrogant 
event requiring propitiation, with gifts 
brought to the local deities and animals 
and thanks given to the water for its 
generosity. 

Away from the settled lands, off into 
the wilderness, humans did not gladly 
wander — or, if they did, they made 
sure their karmas were well tuned. For 
the wilderness was understood to be 
the exclusive domain of the gods, and 
surviving Indo-European literature 
(most in Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Old 
Persian, and Old Norse) is full of tales 
about errant travelers — Kalliope, Ar- 
juna, Philoktetes — who happen into 
places where humans are not supposed 
to be. Unless there for ritual purposes, 
humans were considered to be trespas- 
sers in the wilderness and were con- 
sequently liable to prosecution by the 
forces of nature. The only appropriate 
denizens of mountains and stretches of 
unbroken forest — again, most of 
Eurasia — in Indo-European ideology 
were the gods and wild animals, the 
holy serpents of Tenedos, the sacred 
turtles of Mount Parthenion, the lions 
of the Hindu Kush, all of whom, it was 


thought, had no love for intrusive hu- 
mans. (As Douglas Peacock has said, 
“it isn’t wilderness unless something in 
it can kill you and eat you.”) 

Gods and wild animals were, to the 
Indo-Europeans, often one and the 
same. Consider, for example, the Greek 
goddess Artemis, whose name and at- 
tributes derive from the Indo-Euro- 
pean rktos, “brown bear” (whence our 
word “arctic”). Artemis, the bear god- 
dess, had as her inviolable sacred pre- 
cinct the whole Eurasian forest, in 
which every tree, to complicate mat- 
ters, had its own spirit, every rock and 
waterfall its own demigod, every clear- 
ing its own tutelary deity. For obvious 
reasons, Artemis was the goddess of 
the hunt — study a brown bear’s habits 
and one can take just about any prey 

— whose role it was to teach appro- 
priately respectful humans the arts of 
right existence. Her spirit invested 
every bear in the woods, and as a mat- 
ter of commonsense ideology bears, 
and other animals invested with other 
deities, were left alone and fared well: 
for to trouble an animal under divine 
protection was to trouble the gods, an 
act of blind arrogance that ended al- 
ways in disaster for the human culprit. 

The earliest examples that we have 
of Indo-European formal philosophy, 
from about three thousand years ago, 
indicate that ecological understanding 
was an intellectual as well as affective 
part of our ancestral mindset. It wasn’t 
that one kept away from bears because 
of their fast, sharp claws and unruly 
tempers; it was that bears fit into an 
imperfectly understood, but respected, 
order of things — that is, bears had to 
be on Earth for a reason, even it hu- 
mans did not quite know what that 
reason was. 

Anaxagoras explained the problem 
by proposing that the internal workings 
of nature were logical on their own 
terms, and he held that nous, or the 
rational mind — not necessarily human 

— was the first operation principle of 
the universe. Other philosophers prop- 
osed their favorite elements: water was 
the first cause, in Thales’s view, while 
Zoroaster said it was fire, and the au- 
thors of the Sanskrit Atharva-Veda ar- 
gued that it had to be air. Whatever 
the case, the premise of our earliest 
philosophy, the ideology that guided 
the lives of our antecedents, was that 
the Earth worked in its own ways, and 
it mattered little if humans were ignor- 
ant of those workings as long as they 
did not try to interfere with them, to 
assert the right to control what was not 
theirs to rule, to transgress perfectly 
obvious ecological bounds. (Those who 
did, as the Greek tragedies demon- 
strate, paid dearly for it.) 

Systematic ecology made sure that 
the educated could ward off such 
tragedy if they wished. Plato, for exam- 
ple, devotes a good part of his Critias 
to a discussion of how soil erosion and 
watershed degeneration come about as 
a res ult of improper farming and lum- 
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bering practices. (Had Plato seen the 
modem American West, no doubt he 
would have added stockraising to the 
list.) Ecological and agricultural writ- 
ing, full of do’s and don’t’s, became 
major genres in Greek, Latin, Persian, 
and Indian literature. And the budding 
science of jurisprudence incorporated 
the teachings of nature, so that, for 
example, in Greece and Rome anyone 
caught polluting the water was liable 
to be put to death. 

Somewhere along the way, we lost 
the ecological understanding of our 
Indo-European forebears. Just where 
it is impossible to say. Probably over- 
population had something to do with it; 
when most of the Earth is declared off- 
limits and an infinitely growing number 
of human beings are crowded into a 
handful of places, like the proverbial 
rats of the post-Skinnerians, then 
ecological considerations are the first 
thing to go. The fall of pantheism before 
monotheism, specifically Christianity, 
was also surely a contributing factor, 
through which the notion of sacred pre- 
cincts and public ownership of human 
lands gave way to the new injunction 
of mastery and individual proprietor- 
ship (“And God said unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it; and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth” 
[Gen. 1:28]). Where Anaxagoras had 
said that nature’s logic was the only 
logic worth remarking, St. Paul proc- 
laimed that “the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness.” The revolutionin think- 
ing has cost us much, far too much, over 
the last two millennia. 

If we are to arrive once more at a 
true “deep ecology” in considering the 
Earth and our relation to it, and in the 
habits by which we guide our lives, we 
Euroamericans have much to learn 
from Lao Tse and the Gotama, from 
Chief Seattle and Shining Lake, from 
the kings of Benin and the matriarchs 
of Sulawesi. But we have as much to 
leam from Vergil’s Georgies, from the 
Presocratic philosophers of Ionia, from 
the mythologies and histories of Indo- 
European society. It would be useful 
to regain from them the understanding 
of our ancestors, to declare wilderness 
sacred and the animals dwelling within 
it protected by nature’s larger logic and 
ideology, to believe once again that as 
human beings we are no more and no 
less that earthlings. No one tradition 
can tell us all that we need to know. 
We cannot afford to overlook a thing. 

Gregory McNamee is an editor with 
the University of Arizona Press in Tuc- 
son. He is co-editor of the forthcoming 
Dream Garden Press book “Resist 
Much, Obey Little, ” a collection of liter- 
ary criticism of the works of Edward 
Abbey. This essay will be included in 
another Dream Garden Press book on 
Deep Ecology. Both will be available 
from Earth First!. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 


DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


ADVANCED 
BILLBOARDING 



Editor's note: The following article 
is taken from our new book 
ECODEFENSE: A Field Guide To 
Monkeywrenching which will be avail- 
able for mailing in late February. 

Copies can be ordered now for $10 post- 
paid from Earth First! POB 5871, Tuc- 
son, AZ 85703. 

Monkeywrenchers are rarely 
called upon to enforce the law, but with 
the lack of proper enforcement of en- 
vironmental legislation, vigilante ac- 
tion is increasingly justified. A clear- 
cut case of this need is the subversion 
of the 1965 Highway Beautification Act 
by the outdoor advertising industry. 

This law, intended to eliminate the 
roadside clutter of billboards, has been 
systematically gutted by an industry 
which flagrantly displays a lack of con- 
cern for environmental and highway 
safety issues. Although American tax- 
payers have spent millions to pay for 
the removal of these eyesores, the sign 
companies have gone so far as to take 
the tax dollars paid them to remove 
signs and use those funds to erect new 
signs. Billboard industry lobbyists in 
Washington have insured that appropri- 
ations for sign removal are pared down 
to the level where new sign construc- 
tion outstrips removal by a factor of 
three to one. 

The demand for private intervention 
is compelling. 

First, all billboards within 660 feet 
of the highway are technically in viola- 
tion of federal law, although the sign 
companies have unabashedly used a 
number of loopholes to circumvent en- 
forcement. 

Secondly, with unprecedented fed- 
eral budget deficits, the odds of Con- 
gress allocating tax money sufficient to 
the task is virtually impossible. The 
billboard-cutter will not only aid in law 
enforcement, but will contribute to the 
patriotic task of keeping a lid on federal 
spending. In addition, every time a 
billboard falls, a landscape is created. 

Lastly, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, studies in Minnesota and New 
York have proven that sign-free high- 
ways are safer. The incidence of high- 
way accidents was found to be related 
to the number of billboards and the dis- 
tractions they provide to drivers. In 
short, roadside advertising is a threat 
to public safety. 

The clandestine battle against this 
roadside blight began in 1958 as the 
billboard lobby successfully defeated an. 
early attempt to regulate signs. In 
June of that year, unidentified bill- 
boarders, enjoying popular support, 
cut down seven signs outside of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. A dozen years later, 
a group called the Billboard Bandits 

Felling with ropes: stay well outside the danger rone. 


systematically sawed down close to two 
hundred signs in Michigan. In mid-1971, 
six high school students, one a senior 
class president, were arrested for de- 
stroying numerous billboards. They 
were stopped on the main street of a 
small town where polite found a saw 
and an axe in the trunk of their car. 
After a failed attempt to prove the 
signs (not the sign-cutting) illegal, the 
youths pled no contest to one count of 
malicious destruction of property and 
each were given a suspended jail sen- 
tence, three-and-a-half months proba- 
tion and a $150 fine. 

The lessons from this case are many. 
Six young men driving through a small 
town at night will likely draw interest 
from the police anywhere. In the previ- 
ous three weeks, 35 signs had been 
downed in the area, and police were on 
the lookout for suspects. This case also 
shows clearly why tools not in use must 
be locked away. When police ask to 
search your vehicle, the answer must 
be a polite but firm “No.” They may 
threaten to take you to jail or hold you 
until a search warrant can be obtained, 
but you must not give in to this intimi- 
dation. Once you consent to a search, 
anything found can be used to convict 
you. If the police conduct an illegal 
search, any evidence found can be 
excluded from use against you. (On the 
positive side in this case, by pleading 
“no contest,” the teenagers avoided an 
admission that could have led to a civil 
liability.) 

Other billboarders active in the early 
seventies included “Americans for a 
Scenic Environment,” who once re- 
placed a downed sign with a small tree. 
During 1976 - 77, the “Vigilante Sign 
Committee” in Jackson, Wyoming, 
dropped every highway billboard in 
Teton County. In Arizona, a group 
called the “Eeo-raiders” cut down 
numerous billboards around Tucson. 
According to one member, “If enough 
billboards are cut down, it will become 
prohibitively expensive to advertise 
that way.” 

ORGANIZATION 

Operate with a small group of 
friends. Only work with those who are 
ideologically committed to uncompro- 
mising defense of Earth. Billboarding 
is excellent preparation and training for 
more advanced forms of monkeywrench 
ing. Those who are simply looking for 
excitement and action lack the neces- 
sary depth of commitment. All must be 
willing to study, learn and discuss the 
essential issues facing all Earth defen- 
ders. 

Effective sign-cutting requires a 
three-member team: a driver and two 
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cutters. With four, your cutting team 
can have a lookout who can also alter- 
nate with the cutters in shifts. A five- 
member team is the largest size for safe 
operations and permits two teams of 
cutters and subsequently faster work 
at the target site. 

TARGET SELECTION 

Your first billboard raid should be an 
easy target in a remote location, far 
from any houses and with good access. 
Limit yourself to . one sign the first few 
times out. Group morale is built upon 
success, so insure that the first few jobs 
come off without a hitch. Only after 
learning efficient teamwork should you 
consider more complex targets like 
billboard clusters, lighted signs, or sign 
company headquarters in urban areas. 

Once you are ready to begin your 
sign-cutting campaign in earnest, com- 
mence a period of information gather- 
ing. Map out your potential targets in 
adequate detail. In this way, you will 
need only a quick drive-by to confirm 
the current accuracy of your data and 
note any changes. This limits your expo- 
sure to possibly suspicious people while 
scouting for new targets. Land owners 
like farmers and ranchers, who rent 
space to sign companies, will be on the 
alert once the signs begin dropping in 
large numbers. Get as much informa- 
tion as far in advance as possible. 

Avoid operating in one area exces- 
sively. Police, security guards and beer- 
guzzling posses will be alerted and may 
stake out possible targets in the hope 
of apprehending you. It’s best to hit sev- 
eral signs in an area on one night and 
wait several weeks to a few months be- 
fore hitting the area again. Time is on 
your side and there is no shortage of 
targets. Wear the opposition down 
slowly. 

TOOLS 

Some billboarders favor the crosscut- 
type saws used by loggers of old. 
Others use a D-frame (bow) saw com- 
monly found in hardware stores. If you 
use this type, be sure to carry one or 
more spare blades. An axe can be used 
to notch the poles on the side of the 
intended fall, but be careful of the 
noise, especially if there are houses 
nearby. 

SAFETY 

Safety in billboarding is of utmost im- 
portance. Think of the sign as a giant 
fly-swatter and yourself as the bug. Get 
the picture? Never stand in the area 
where a sign can fall (front or back). 
Walk outside of this danger zone. Don’t 
take short-cuts. Watch a sign closely 
the entire time you are cutting. Leave 
the outermost poles for last. Always 
have an escape route planned if the sign 
should show evidence of falling prema- 
turely. 

Sawdust can get in your eyes and 
prove irritating. A good pair of safety 
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goggles, available at hardware stores, 
can eliminate this problem. They are 
essential to contact lens wearers. Re- 
member that goggles are reflective. 
Always pull them off your face before 
looking at passing cars. 

SIGN-CUTTING 

Use the drop and pickup technique 
described in Basic Security in the Sec- 
urity chapter to get to the target sign. 

When sawing, duck down while cars 
pass if they can see you in the periphery 
of their headlights. Stop periodically to 
listen for any indication of discovery. 

Felling is accomplished by pushing on 
the outermost poles, aided sometimes 
with ropes. See the illustrations for 
techniques on use of the rope. Use this 
rope(s) only for monkeywrenching since 
it may have to be abandoned if your 
work is disrupted — you don’t want it 
accumulating fibers, dirt and oil stains 
that can link it with your home or work- 
place. Store it in a plastic trash bag be- 
tween jobs. 

Dropping a billboard face-up will 
allow you to inflict additional damage 
by spray-painting across the front of 
the advertisement. 

Sign companies are adding protec- 
tive metal strips to the sides of wooden 
poles to prevent cutting. Carry a crow- 
bar to remove these. Sometimes it’s 
possible to dig some dirt away from 
around the base of each support and 
cut the wood below the protective 
metal. 

Billboarding is dirty work. Evidence 
that will remain on your clothing in- 
cludes bits of brush, dirt on boots and 
knees, and sawdust. If you wear dark 
coveralls, remove them before the pick- 
up and wrap your tools in them. De- 
posit this bundle in a locked trunk or 
camper shell in case you are stopped 
by a curious policeman. After a night’s 
work, clean off your boots and launder 
your clothes. Vacuum out your car 
trunk, seats and floor carpets. Drop the 
vacuum cleaner bag in a dumpster or 
public trash can, never in your home 
trash. 

OTHER TARGETS 

The headquarters of sign companies, 
located in every urban area, provide 
another source of targets. Additional 
techniques discussed in ECO- 
DEFENSE may prove suitable for 
making your point at these locations. 

You might also plan action against 
the businesses that buy the billboard 
advertising space. Give them a warn- 
ing, by phone, several months in ad- 
vance. When the deadline passes and 
no remedial action is evident, bide your 
time since this will be their time of 
greatest vigilance. Do not contact them 
by phone again since they might tape 
record a second call or attempt to trace 
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wind direction 


Tie the rope high up on a pole and throw the remainder over the top 
(you may have to weight the end with a rock). Make sure the rope is 
long enough to keep you out of the danger zone. 
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Edited by Dave Foreman 
Forward! by Ed Abbey 


detailed, field-tested 
hints from experts on: 

* Tree-spiking 

* Stopping ORV’s 

* Destroying roads 

* Decommissioning heavy equipment 

* Pulling survey stakes 

* Stopping trapping 

* Trashing billboards 

* Hassling overgrazers 

* Leaving no evidence 

* Security 

. . . and much more! 


HEAVILY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DIAGRAMS AN 

CARTOONS 

• | 

$10 postpaid 
Order from: 

Earth First! 

PO Box 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 


it. Wait them out and strike a few 
months later. A variety of actions, rang- 
ing from egg-throwing at a billboard- 
utilizing new car dealer’s latest models 
to lock-jamming might discourage an 
advertiser from using the eyesores that 
make our highways unsafe. 

CHAINSAWS 

The use of chainsaws for billboarding 
is usually too dangerous due to the in- 
credible racket that they make. 
Nonetheless, extremely remote loca- 
tions, such as a sign miles from the 
nearest dwelling, and masking weather 
conditions, like wind blowing strongly 
away from a distant house, or heavy 


rainfall, have brought out sign-cutters 
armed with these labor-saving devices. 
One must be particularly alert for pass- 
ing cars when using a chainsaw. 

Safety is the primary consideration 
with chainsaws, regardless of their use. 
Before using one to fell a sign, you 
should be able to operate it safely 
blindfolded, since the dark of the night 
adds to the danger. This is not a tool 
for novices. You should wear a safety 
helmet, goggles, heavy gloves and 
steel-toed boots. 

Your first cut removes a wedge of 
wood from the side towards which you 
want the sign to fall. Repeat this on all 
poles, always starting in the center and 


working out to the ends. The third “fel- 
ling” cut is made as shown in the illus- 
tration. Don’t cut through the “hinge” 
of wood between the two cuts. Always 
cut the outer poles last because they 
will support the sign while you work. 
You should also consider wearing high- 
quality ear protectors to prevent the 
whine of the saw from deadening your 
ability to detect suspicious sounds. 
Simply remove them during security 
pauses to insure that your work is still 
undetected. 

The nation is ready for a new gener- 
ation of “highwaymen.” Billboard vig- 
ilantes are needed now more than ever. 



width 


Chainsaw felling; note sequence of cuts. 
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ARMED WITH VISIONS 


From One Who Came Back 
for Fran 


Linnaeus wrote 

“The first step 
of science is to know 
one thing from another” 

but taking the world apart 
demands 

the even greater techne 
of putting it 
all together again 

which is 

the creative mythos 

of poet dancer worldmaker 

In his last years 
Linnaeus suffered a stroke 
& it is said 

he who named 
& classified all the known 
species flora 
& fauna of his day 

forgot 

even his own name 


You are falling 

into an endless black hole 

and the hole is inside you 

you are alone 

and scared 

someone 

has taken over 

your head 

and you hate 

everything 

nothing 

you have ever done 
means anything 
or ever will 
you do not think 
about those you love 
you think about 
how to get 
what you need 
fast 

and when it is in your hand 
you do not think about 
saying goodbye 

Leslea Newman 
Jericho 


Alternative Energy for a Poetic Future 


Art Goodtimes 
Cloud Acre 


1. Walt Whitman Power Company 

A big black box houses a generator. 

Poets read into a tube connected to the box. 

Also- hyperactive kids could be hooked up to the generator 
"I Sing The Body Electric" 

2. Poetic Battery 

The poetry of Sylvia Plath (negative electrode) and 
The poetry of Guillaume Apollinaire (positive electrode) 
Submerged in acid. 

3. Poetic Turbine 

Ninety or more lengthy poets read in unison. 

The resulting flood of words causes turbines to spin. 
Creating energy. 

The turbines are connected to electric eels. 

4. Poetic reactor 

Controversial Jazz poets are sealed in lead container. 
Reading simultaneously, their words will bounce off each 
other. 

The by-product of this reaction will be heat. 

Converted to steam it will power more turbines. 

LeRoi Jones sealed in a container with himself could do 
the same. 

5. Poetic engine 

Groups of six or eight poets dressed as pistons 
Will jump up and down screaming "Run car, run!" 

Cars will run by sympathetic magic. 

6. Poetic Energy Conservation 

A wall lined with books provides excellent insulation. 

Also, reading Blake gives one a warm glow. 

7. Poetic Jet Propulsion 

All airplanes will be powered by surrealism. 

With poetry, who needs a plane? 


THE VIEW FROM 
MISSION ROCK 


Monday Night Crosstown 


The big gray ships 

they move so powerful slow 

that it appears 

we are not 

getting there. 


paved over souls 
move through a 
grey concrete reflection, 


but green forests 
are patiently waiting 
beneath the asphalt 


This gives one hope. 

John Ross 

Areata 

(from his book The Daily Planet, 1982) 


Steue Karpovich 
Pawtucket 


Remember, poets are energy efficient. 79 poets fueled by 
104 cheese sandwiches produce 10,000 kilowatts per poet- 
hour. John Keats never sent you a bill, neither did Sappho. 
Vote Poet. In the fields. On the rooftops. In the streets. 


THE BEAN GODDESS 
CONQUERS CANCER 


Pam Quinlan 
Santa Cruz 


(a duende press message of hope) 


No end bites. Bite in. Bite in tumors. Bite off tumors. 
Spit it out. Spit everything out. The President of the 
soul-search squad. 

Deliver beans. Beans delivered. Message from the bean 
goddess. 

“Eat me. Eat all of me. Eat me up. / ate a long time ago. 
I’m President of the fart-search squad. We sniff out evil. 
We bite off evil at its source. We are the source. 

We bite ourselves off. We bite our asses off. 

We bit off cancer and spat it out. All the cancer rotted. 
People die of other things any more. There are plenty of 
things to die of. 

But not cancer. I bit it off and spat it out. I’m the bean 
goddess. 

Eat me. Eat me up. Eat my farts. Bite them off. 

Sniff out evil at its source. Bite it off. Spit it out. 

Let it rot on the ground. I bit off cancer and spat it out. 
Now it rots on the ground.” 

LARRY GOODELL 
Placitas 


BLUE FLAME 


The sky is blue flame and all you want 
is to ride that river pressed against your eyes. 

Even hearts in harbor know howto sing and dance. 

So sing. 

So dance. 

Run with the pulse of love that beats behind your eyes. 
Run up the hillside - forget-me-nots and white daisies. 
Remember the drought in Mozambique, 
don't forget the dying. 

But run with that pulse. 

Sing praise. 

JUDITH TANNENBAUM 
Pt. Arena 
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HOW CAN GETTING A FREE T-SHIRT 
HELP SAVE A RIVER 


When you get the T-shirt 
through becoming a special $25 
member of Friends of the River. It 
will even help if you just buy the 
T-shirt! Either way, you’re helping 
protect the rivers of the West. 


Friends of the River is the only 
group in California solely dedi- 
cated to the protection of our 
remaining free-flowing rivers and 
streams. With your membership 
and support, you provide vitally 
needed help. 

Our heavy weight T-shirts are 
sharp! Our well-known logo dis- 
played against the brightly col- 
ored shirt identifies you as a 
concerned and active wild river 
lover. We even have a shirt that 
says just that! 



Send to: 

Friends of the River 
Fort Mason 

San Francisco, CA 94123 
(415) 771-0400 


To order your shirt pick the 
color, type and size and send 
this along with a check and a 
return address. We’ll mail it to 
you pronto. If you want the shirt 
for FREE, include $25 for a mem- 
bership. We hope to hear from 
you soon. 

“FRIENDS OF THE RIVER” two- 
color logo “Men’s” T-shirts are 
on Hanes 100% cotton. “Men’s” 
colors are green, red, burgundy 
and light blue. Women’s tank 
tops (50/50 cotton/poly) come in 
lavender, blue and red. $8. 

“I'M A WILD RIVER LOVER” has 
five brilliant rainbow colors on a 
'*3^ cream s hi rt - Regular "Men's” 
(100% cotton) and women’s tank 
top (50/50). $10. 

All T-shirts come in S,M,L, and 
XL. Include postage and handling 
of $1.50 for the first shirt and $.50 
for each additional. 


— T-SHIRT/MEMBERSHIP ORDER FORM — 

□ Please send me the following Friends of the River T-Shirts: 


DESIGN 

Wild River or FOR 

STYLE 

Mens or Womens 

COLOR 

QUANTITY 

SIZE 

S,M,L,XL 

i AMOUNT 




















□ Yes, I want to join with Friends of the River to help protect our rivers. 

Please send me the gift T-shirt indicated ($25.00 and above memberships only). 


6 1 / 2 % TAX on T-shirts only 

T-SHIRT TOTAL 

POSTAGE & HANDLING 

1st shirt $1.50, each add'l 50C. 

STATE ZIP MEMBERSHIP 

PHONE . TOTAL ENCLOSED 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
CITY 



THE ADVENTURE OF A LIFETIME 


A four week tour of Northern California's spectacular wilder- 
ness, parks, and rivers. Hike and camp ir. the Redwoods of 
Jadedlah Smith Staie Park. Deep Sea Fish on the Pacific. Raft and 
kayak on the Smith & Klamath Rivers. Week-long backpack trips In 
the Siskiyou and Marble Mtn. Wilderness areas. Visit Oregon 
Caves & Ashlands Shakespearean Festival. Climb Mt. Shasta and 
Mt. Lassen. Visit San Francisco. 

All this In one exciting adventure! 

Small co-ed groups ages 14-18. 

Send for free brochure: 

P.O. Box 1716, Yreka, CA 96087 
(916)842-7022 


J JOB OPENING: Associate Director 

• of Public Involvement for the South- 

• east Alaska Conservation Council, 
J commencing 6/1/85 (flexible). Full- 
|e time, permanent. Hours salaried and 

• flexible, often 40 or more hours a week. 
2 Frequent travel. Location: Juneau, 

• Alaska. Responsibilities include work- 
2 ing with member groups, conservation 

• issue work, grassroots organizing, 

• public speaking, media work, some 
2 fundraising. 

• Qualifications: Experience with 

• conservation issues & grassroots or- 
2 ganizing, preferably in rural areas, 
i* Forest Service planning and adminis- 

• trative appeals experience desirable. 
2 Must be self-starter who can work with- 

• out supervision. Send resume, refer- 
2 ences, writing sample to: 

2 Hiring Committee - 1985 

• SEACC 

2 Box 1692 

J Juneau, AK 99802 

• Deadline for Applications: May 1, 

2 1985. 


ADVERTISE IN EARTH FIRST! 
Reach thousands of refined minds 
with your slick Madison Avenue: 
message in our high-toned, sophis- 
ticated publication. Rates are as 
follows: 


Full page $110 

Half Page $70 

Fifth Page $35 

Tenth Page $20 

Column Inch $4 


Colums are two inches wide. Page 
; fractions may be done in a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2, 4, 6, 8 or 
10 inches wide. Ads that do not fit 
these dimensions will be PMTed to 
that width and an additional $5 will 
be charged. All prices are for camera- 
ready copy. Classified ads are avail- 
able for 104 a word ( $2.50 minimum). 

Poetry by Gary Lawless: 

Wolf Driving Sled $3.50 
Ice Tatoo $3.00 

Coyote Stories by Peter Blue Cloud: 
Back Then Tomorrow $3.00 
Paranoid Foothills $2.50 
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Fiction by James Roller: 

If You Don’t Like Me You Can Leave 
Me Alone 

We have 35 titles available 
Write: 

Blackberry 
POB 186 

Brunswick, Maine 04011 



KAYAK, PADDLE, OR F1AFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

(or other rivers) _ n | 


save the 

^ Write: 


CO L° 


pado 


FOR-Colorado Plateau 
Box 338 


Moab, Utah 84532 
Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES, AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER, 
in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peakinq power" and other 
energy development 801-259-7008 
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101 d, St, GoaA aiLb, 091 97333 
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DEEP ECOLOGY 
Living As If Nature Mattered 

The philosophical fundamentals for the defense of Earth 



by Bill Devall and George Sessions 


$17 hardcover postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 


GREG KEELER 

Songs of fishing, sheep 
and guns in Montana 


“I’ve been waiting for years to see a 
tape of Greg Keeler’s songs out, and 
who better to do it than Earth First!? 
Greg’s cutting, witty, hard-hitting, di- 
verse, intelligent songs are already a 
legend in Montana. Now they can do 
their work all over.” 

- GARY SNYDER 



Including these smash hits: 


Ballad of Billy Montana • I Don’t Waltz (and She Don’t Rock’n’Roll) • 

Drinkin’ My Blues Away • Miles City Buckin’ Horse Sale • Latter Day Worm Fisherman • 

• Fossil Fuel Cowboy ^Montana Cowboy 

Cold Dead Fingers • Last Great American Cookout • I call My Mama Papa • Good Morning Sailor • Make 
Bucks, Get Rich • Roll on Missouri 


Only $6.50 postpaid 


EARTH FIRST! MUSIC LTD 

P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 

All Proceeds Go To Preserving Our Environment 
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10th Anniversary Edition 
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GANG 


Signed by 
the Author 


Ed Abbey’s Masterpiece 
Illustrated by R. Crumb 

$25 postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 


THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 

© 1985 DREAM GARDEN PRESS. R. CRUMB 

SILKSCREENED T-SHIRTS & SWEATSHIRTS 


lHt MONKEY WRENCH GANG 


THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 
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1 

SMS 
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THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 

RED SHIRT/NAVY DESIGN 


THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 


HAYDUKE 

TAN SHIRT/NAVY DESIGN 


THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 






SELDOM SEEN 

NAVY SHIRT/YELLOW DESIGN 

C » 






\V 


BONNIE ABBZUG 

GREY SHIRT/ BURGUNDY DESIGN 


DOC SARVIS 

BURGUNDY SHIRT/BLACK DESIGN 


THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 

BLACK SHIRT/SILVER DESIGN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE OUTRAGEOUS UNDERGROUND CARTOONIST ROBERT CRUMB. 
FROM THE NEW 10th ANNIVERSARY EDITION OF EDWARD ABBEY'S CLASSIC NOVEL. 
T-SHIRTS ( HANES 100% cotton heavyweight Beefy-Ts®): $9.95 
WOMEN'S FRENCH CUT T-SHIRTS (50% cotton/50% poly): $9.95 

SWEATSHIRTS (50% cotton/5 0% poly): $17.95 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Send check or money order: We normally ship within one week. 

Send order to: DREAM GARDEN PRESS, 1199 IOLA AVE, SALT LAKE CITY, UT 84104 


Indicate number of shirts desired in the appropriate boxes 

Check box if we should substitute colors if neccessary to avoid delay □ 

S M L XL TOTAL 



(j THE WHOLE GANG 

(T-SHIRT) 

$9.95 

| THE WRENCH 

| HAYDUKE 

II 

1 

I SELDOM SEEN 

DOC SARVIS 

II 

II 

BONNIE 

II 

II 

BONNIE 

(FRENCH CUT) 

II 

THE WHOLE GANG 

(SWEATSHIRT) 

$17.95 

THE WRENCH 

II 

II 



TOTAL 


UTAHNS ADD 5.75% TAX 


SHIPPING 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 



ANIMALSJ 

do they matter? 

An exciting new awareness is 
unfolding about our relationship 
with animals and the rest of the 
natural world. Read about it in 
THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA. 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA gives 
you news, views and articles 
about animal righls, welfare and 
protection, and about the people 
who are making animal rights one 
of the major issues of the KO’s. 

A WHOLE MOVEMENT,.,* 

IN ONE MAGAZINE. ' — 


Ulgr 

"Kars' 


□ YES, Sign me / », CHT , 

up for THE /Qp* 

ANIMALS’ hr] 

AGENDA //-;. / 

Li 1 yr. S 15.00 S' 

' ■' 2 yrs. S27.H0 It: 

L.l 3 yrs. $37.50 

□ Here’s $2 - Send me a sample 
copy and more information 


CITY STATE ZIP 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA 
P.O. Box 5234, Westport, CT 0(1881 


^Naturist Society-^ 

Supplies for Skinnydippers 

beaches 

world wide! 

i W f l JOIN 

I 'i- I ^he Society That 

I \ g Brings You The 

NOW! 

CLOTHED WITH THE SUN — unique quarterly 
magazine, with exciting articles, beach, club, 
resort, member gathering listings, photos - 

Find the varied lifestyles of clothes-optional 
recreation in The Naturist Society and 
CLOTHED WITH THE SUN. Join Now! 


— Enclosed find $25 for year membership & 
CLOTHED WITH THE SUN. 

Enclosed find $16.95 for WORLD GUIDE 

TO NUDE RECREATION. 

— Enclosed is SASE; send free information. 

Name ’ 

Address ’ 

City/State/Zip i 

THE NATURIST SOCIETY, P.0. Box 132, Oshkosh, Wl 54902 1 
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EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

& SNA KE OIL 

1 ■-■*% I THE 1385 

' EARTH FIRST! CALENDAR 


HAYDUKE LIVES 

EMBROIDERED 

PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter 
circles with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid. 





WELCOME TO 
Y OUR STUMPLAWD 


WATCH OUT FOR LT ^ *AciE*RCUT WATIONAL /f 
LOGGING TRUCKS PC-Jai—Y STUMPLAND ft 


-*\ olunrLAi'tw /' -=-» 
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EARTH FIRST! ! 

TRINKETS ORDER FORM § 

Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to: Earth ; 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please send cash for orders of \ 
$5 or less. Allow 5 weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been s 
received by then). First class delivery can be arranged. Enter or I 
circle size, color, style, etc. z 

how many postpaid prices total \ 

T-SHIRTS = 

EF! Fist Size Color Z 

French cut or regular - $9 E 

Kids - $7 I 

Glen Canyon Dam Size Color $9 E 

Defend the Wilderness :: 

Size Color jj 

French cut or regular short sleeve - $9 5 

Long-sleeve - $1 1 

Tools Size : Color $9 I 

Frog Size Color $9 E 

BUMPERSTICKERS 

Earth First! $1 jj 

Boycott Coors “Beer” $1 5 

Hayduke Lives $1 Z 

Rednecks For Wilderness $1 5 

Dream Back The Bison, jj 

Sing Back The Swan $1 z 

Vote Green! $1 Z 

Subvert The Dominant Paradigm $1 5 

Malthus Was Right $1 Z 

Another Mormon On Drugs $1 - 

Hunters: Did a Cow Get Your Elk? $1 Z 

Think Globally, Act Locally $1 - 

Resist Much, Obey Little $1 Z 

Native (with globe) $1.25 jj 

Earth First! (with flag) $1.25 Z 

American Wilderness, Love It ; 

Or Leave It Alone (with flag) $1.25 Z 

SILENT AGITATORS 5 

EF! Fist (30/sheet) $1.25 E 

EF! Tools (30/sheet) $1.25 S 

Boycott Coors (10/strip) $1.25 Z 

CALENDARS = 

1985 Earth First! Calendar $3 jj 

1985 Yosemite Calendar $9 Z 

SNAKE OIL § 

! — Monkeywrenches $1 Z 

Monkeywrenches $1 Z 

EF! Windowstickers 4/$l S 

EF! Camouflage Baseball Caps $8 Z 

Hayduke Lives Patches $3.50 5 

Songs of Fishing, Sheep, Z 

and Guns in Montana, by Greg Keeler $6.50 “ 

BOOKS Z 

Beyond The Wall by Ed Abbey $15 jj 

(signed, paperback) E 

The Monkey Wrench Gang jj 

by Ed Abbey $25 (signed, hardcover) f 

Deep Ecology by Devall & Sessions $1Z E 

(hardcover) ™ 

Ecodefense by Dave Forman $10 5 

Full Circle by Lone Wolf Circles $5 E 


ADD 7% SALES TAX IF RESIDENT OF AZ - 

OKAY, HERE’S S 

SEND TO: § 

feme Z 

\ddress Z 

City State Zip Z 

rilltlimilllllllllllimMMIMIIIIlinilllMIMUMMMIlllMllllir 
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IOOO ANNOTATED DATES: 

• wilderness & national parks 

• environmental triumphs 

• environmental tragedies 

• Luddites 

• Wobblies 

• Native Americans 

• bizarre meteorological 
phenomenon 

• natural disasters 


IT $3 


Z Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity within the broads 
E Earth First! movement and serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement.; 
; Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a variety of Earth First! actions. PleaseZ 
Z subscribe or resubscribe today! Z 

jj EARTH FIRST! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS Tired of that little red check mark every year?Z 
E Want to really help Earth First! and insure you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental 5 
; Journal for life (yours or ours - whichever is shorter)? Then become a life subscriber! Send us $300 Z 
Z and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the Earth; 
E First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! Z 

Z GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of; 
E your choice, 30 silent agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make.Z 
Z Indicate what you would like on the form. ~ 

E Keep us informed of address changes. The post office does not forward or return bulk mail. Z 
Z Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 jj 

; Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! Z 

; Here’s $20 or more for a year’s subscription to Earth First! Send it first class or to Canada orZ 

E Mexico (US $ only). Z 

; Here’s $25 (US $ only) for a foreign subscription (air mail). Z 

; Here’s $15 (or $20/'first class or $25/foreign) to resubscribe to Earth First! : 

; Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! Z 

; Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. Z 

■ I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ Z 

E Please change my address. My old zip code was Z 

E Name — : Z 

“ Address Z 

E City : State Zip Z 

E The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sureZ 
5 the mailperson knows that James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. E 




TOOLS — John Zaelit’s powerful 
impression of wilderness both old 
and new, the monkey wrench and 
warclub crossed. Black design on 
tan or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. 


BipH 

Wmlm 


DEFEND THE 
WILDERNESS — The monkey- 
wrencher’s shirt. Drawing by Bill 
Turk. Silver design on black Beefy- 
T’s or black design on white 100 % 
cotton. Available in french cut, 
black only, 50/50 blend. Also in long 
sleeves, black only, 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s. 


EARTH FIRST! — Fist logo 
with words “EARTH FIRST! No 
Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth!” in black on green, yellow or 
red 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. 
Available in French Cut, 50/50 
blend, in green, yellow or red. Also 
in Kid’s sizes, green, 50/50, sizes 
XS-L. 


THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAM —Jim 

Stiles infamous masterpiece. Keep 
on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Blck design 
on blue or tan heather. 75% 
cotton/25% polyester. 



Presenting “Full Circle,” a book outlaw mother Earth: “And beneath 
showcasing the early artwork and the ash, the ash of pavement, the cer- 
poetry of Earth First !’s LONE WOLF tainty of seed.” The promised return 
CIRCLES. The illustrations include to our wild selves, Full Circle. Availa- 
a trapper’s awakening, and the magi- ble for $5.00 postage paid from Earth 
cal world he moved on to. The poems First! PO Box 235, Ely, NY 89301. 
trace the pursuit for wildness, first on 100% of every sale going into the 
the streets, then in the wilderness of Earth First! Direct Action fund. 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

All of our bumperstickers are green 
lettering on long lasting white 
vinyl. Most are $1 postpaid each. 
The multicolored ones with flags or 
designs are $1.25 postpaid. 

Earth First! 

Boycott Coors “Beer” 

Hayduke Lives 
Rednecks For Wilderness 
Dream Back The Bison, Sing 
Back The Swan 
Vote Green! 

Subvert The Dominant Paradigm 
Another Mormon On Drugs 
Hunters: Did a Cow Get Your 
Elk? 

Think Globally, Act Locally 
Resist Much, Obey Little 
Earth First! (with red, white and 
blue American flag) 

American Wilderness, Love It or 
Leave It Alone (with flag) 
Native (with blue, green and white 
globe) 



EARTH FIRST! WINDOW 
STICKERS 

Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl. 4 for $1 postpaid. 

SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere - bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 

COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Green words on 
white stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. m inch diameter. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

EARTH FIRST! TOOLS 

The Monkeywrench and Warclub 
crossed in brown, the words “Earth 
First!” in green. l 5 /s inch diameter. 
30 for $1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN CANYON 
FROG — Roger Candee’s popular 
American Canyon Frog (Croakus 
Abyssus Pistoffus) with the mesage 
“AMERICAN WILDERNESS - 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” 
Two greens, red and black in a 4 
color design on grey 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s. 


W,lD £ftV f „ 
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AMERICAN CANYON FROC [CROAKUS AIYSSUS FISTOFFUSj 

LOVE IT OR 
l £4V E j T A vO^ 


CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. There is a 100% 
cotton front and back, in either 
woodland or desert camo. All are 
imprinted with the EF! fist logo and 
the words, “EARTH FIRST! No 
Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth” in white. Specify which 
style you want or we’ll just send 
whichever we have in most supply. 
$8.00 postpaid. 






Kids Shirts! 


The Earth First! fist design now 
comes in kids sizes* Black print 
on green shirt. 50/50 .sizes XS- 
L. $7.00 postpaid, indicate kids 
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EARTH FIRST! 

BELTANE EDITION 

May 1, 1985 Vol. V, No. V 

THE RADICAL ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNAL TWO DOLLARS 


YELLOWSTONE’S 

WATERGATE 


By Arthur Dogmeat 


The Fishing Bridge Fiasco 

We inspected the Fishing Bridge Ca- 
bins on a raw winter day in March, 
1980. “We” in this case consisted of Yel- 
lowstone Park’s Superintendent, other 
high-ranking officials from park head- 
quarters, the upper echelon of the park 
concessionaire, and me, the peon Lake 
“Winterkeeper.” My job was to shovel 
snow from the cabins’ doorways so their 
interiors could be examined. 

The Superintendent strode to a cabin 
and tugged at its door. The door’s up- 
permost hinge pulled loose from the 
frame. He released the handle and the 
door twisted askew, then slowly sank 
to the floor. I burst out laughing. The 
rest of the crowd remained silent, sul- 
len, serious. Ignoring my raucous out- 
burst, the Superintendent gazed at the 
debris and pronounced, “This is just 
the kind of thing park visitors complain 
about.” I stifled another laugh, put on 
a frown as serious as the one the 
Superintendent fixed on me, and nod- 
ded in agreement. I knew he was right; 
tourists from Toledo no doubt com- 
plained bitterly about these derelict ca- 
bins. After our inspection they were 
condemned, bulldozed and burned. 

Furthermore, as part of an agree- 
ment between the National Park Ser- 
vice (NPS) and the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service (FWS), the cabins removed 
from Fishing Bridge were replaced in 
another part of the park by a ticky- 
tacky clump of condominium-style 
buildings called the Grant Village 
Hotel. But Grant Village, like Fishing 
Bridge, was located in prime grizzly 
bear habitat. As a result, the agree- 
ment that enabled the NPS to build 
Grant Village required the NPS to 
eliminate the cabins, campground, and 


recreational vehicle park at Fishing 
Bridge, a commitment the NPS later 
reneged on — a blatant violation of the 
Endangered Species Act. Maybe. The 
FWS, the NPS’s twin agency in the De- 
partment of Interior, structured the 
Grant Village/Fishing Bridge agree- 
ment in a manner that might not be 
legally enforceable. We can only won- 
der if the FWS is just inept, or if this 
was a conspiracy. But like other aspects 
of the Fishing Bridge Fiasco, there are 
no answers, only questions the NPS 
and FWS won’t answer. 

Given the reticence of these agen- 
cies, it’s no surprise that the public’s 
perception of why the NPS failed to 
close Fishing Bridge is riddled with 
misconceptions. The NPS, for example, 
tells people that “political pressures” 
prevented the closures. We’ll learn that 
this is a self-serving myth when we dis- 
cover what events caused the political 
pressure. Actually, the NPS may have 
collaborated with local political and 
business promoters in order to keep the 
campgrounds open. Ultimately, the 
Fishing Bridge Fiasco is a complex 
story that raises serious doubts about 
the honesty and integrity of the NPS 
and FWS. 

The fates of Grant Village and Fish- 
ing Bridge were wed in October, 1979. 
At that time, the NPS was finalizing 
plans to build a 700-unit hotel at Grant. 
There was one slight drawback from 
the standpoint of the planners — the 
hotel’s site was in prime grizzly bear 
habitat. So as required by the En- 
dangered Species Act, the NPS con- 
sulted with the FWS before beginning 
construction. The FWS gave the NPS 
a “no-jeopardy biological opinion” — a 
green light to build — but, “in formulat- 
ing our biological opinion,” says Wayne 
Brewster of the FWS, “we considered 
the Park Service’s plans to eliminate 
facilities at Fishing Bridge as part of 
the Grant Village proposal.” 


ISMQKEYl 



Thank )bu For 1/isiFiqg 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
' PLAYGROUND ' 

FLEASF V/S/r AGm SOON! 


Incredibly, the FWS failed to have 
the NPS specify exactly what 
“facilities” at Fishing Bridge would be 
eliminated, or when. In addition to the 
cabins, “facilities” at Fishing Bridge in- 
cluded a campground, recreational ve- 
hicle park, gas station and grocery 
store. (Most “problems” with grizzly 
bears have occurred at the campground 
and R.V. park.) Since the cabins had 
been closed to public use in 1976, sim- 
ply removing the abandoned buildings 
wouldn’t solve the area’s bear problems, 
let alone justify ruining more bear 
habitat at Grant Village. Yet the FWS 
didn’t request clarification of which 
facilities would be closed until De- 
cember, 1980 — and in December, 1980, 
the NPS awarded $3 million in con- 
tracts for construction at Grant Village. 
A month later (Jan. 26, 1981) Park 
Superintendent John Townsley sent the 
FWS a letter stating, “Specific timeta- 
bles for replacement or rehabilitation 
of facilities at Fishing Bridge are depen- 
dent on public finance.” Townsley 
added that “it is the park’s objective to 
remove the campground prior to 1985. 


'H5 


. . the use of the recreational vehicle 
park in our judgment will exist for the 
next five years.” Then Townsley closed 
the letter with what proved to be a 
prophetic warning: “It must be recog- 
nized that our intent to remove all 
facilities from Fishing Bridge must be 
politically and socially accepted.” 

Can we really believe the NPS and 
FWS didn’t determine which facilities 
at Fishing Bridge would be closed be- 
fore the FWS issued its no-jeopardy 
biological opinion on Grant? Did the 
NPS play a rhetorical trick on the 
FWS? “Ha-ha, we only meant cabin 
facilities.” Is it pure coincidence that 
the FWS waited fourteen months — 
until the NPS allocated $3 million in 
public funds for development at Grant 
— before sending the NPS a written 
request to clarify which facilities at 
Fishing Bridge would be closed? And 
why didn’t Townsley conduct public 
meetings before building Grant to find 
out if eliminating facilities at Fishing 
Bridge was “politically and socially ac- 

continued on pg. 5 


ROUND RIVERRENDEZVOUS 

UNCOMPAHGRE PLATEAU 
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The Blockaders (L to R, Kevin Everhardt, Ric Bailey, Mike Roselle and Steve Marsden) 
sing “Take Your Bulldozers From Under Our Noses” at the 1983 Round River 
Rendezvous in Oregon. Photo by David Cross. 


By Marcy Willow 

RED ROCK ROUND RIVER 
RENDEZVOUS IN THE FOREST 
OF THE WHITE TREES 

“A dark-faced mountain lion paused 
at the edge of my fire . . . wildlife on 
this wildest of plateaus often seem to 
be the gods in disguise,” wrote 19th cen- 
tum explorer O.E. Gunnarson. “Great 
golden bears stroll through forests of 
white . . . the aspens reach into the blue 
like the necks of swans.” The Uncom- 
pahgre Plateau still inspires the sense 
of awe that Gunnarson felt. It is a high, 
rugged place, described by Muriel Mar- 
shall: “its strata bends up from under 
the Colorado River . . . towering into 
cliffs of the Colorado National Monu- 
ment, [runs] up a long slant for 90 
crow-miles south-eastward, butting up 
against the San Juan Range where it 
spurts up in snowy peaks . . . grass 
flats, between park-like groves of pine, 
fir, spruce, and aspen.” Petroglyphs, 


dinosaur bones, four-hundred year old 
trees, raspberries and columbine along 
the creeks. 

Here’s where Earth Firstlers from 
all over the United States (and the 
world?) will rendezvous, among Red 
Canyon aspens (slated for clearcutting 
to appease the insatiable greed of 
Louisiana-Pacific). Where naiads wade 
in the crystal springs which are the 
headwaters of Tabeguache Creek and 
Roubideau Creek — both RARE II 
roadless areas. Mountain lions still 

continued on pg. 7 
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Around the Campfire 



First, I’d like to thank all of you who 
ordered Ecodefense for your patience. 
The printing simply took longer than 
expected (it was a bigger job than we 
thought and our printer did a heroic 
job of getting it out at a time when he 
was also swamped with an important 
local political campaign). But the book 
is done. The 500 orders we already had 
for it have been put into the mail. We’re 
proud of it and hope you put it to good 
use. Again, sorry for the delay. (If you 
have ordered Ecodefense and haven’t 
received it by the time you read this, 
drop us a note in Tucson.) By the way, 
if you haven’t ordered your copy yet, 
Nagasaki’s old bedroom is full of a ton 
of ’em and we will be happy to ship 
yours out as soon as we get your order. 

We have completed the task of enter- 
ing our entire mailing list onto our com- 
puter (it previously was computerized 
by friends in Reno) and are cranking 
out -labels here in Tucson. Because 
therfe are always possibilities for error 
when thousands of names and addres- 
ses are being typed, please check your 
mailing label on this issue. If there is 
anything wrong with it, please let us 
know as soon as possible so we can cor- 
rect it. (The numbers at the top repre- 
sent the year, month and day your sub 
expires.) If you know others who,sub- 
scriBe to Earth First! and they haven’t 
received this issue, tell them to drop 
us a note so we can check on their sub- 
scription. 


Last issue in this column, I promised 
you an excellent essay by Bob Spertus 
on the “Dark Side of Wilderness.” Well, 
no one found it in the paper. That’s be- 
cause the typesetting for it disappeared 
somewhere on the airwaves between 
Tucson and Chico. It is in this issue and 
well worth reading. 

Continuing our discussion of profes- 
sionalism, compromise and co-option in 
the environmental movement, we pres- 
ent a thoughtful article from someone 
with expertise from both ends of the 
argument: Michael Hamilton, a profes- 
sor of public administration and an 
Earth First !er. We hope the folks who 
call the shots in the whole range of en- 
vironmental groups will read and care- 
fully consider what Mike has to say. 
Also there are two letters to the editor 
this time straightening out what they 
really meant on this issue. 


Like the fat, black-bellied clouds that 
will slip in over the mountains here in 
Arizona this summer, this issue is 
heavy with thunder and lightning. 
From Alaska to Africa, from the old 
growth forests of the South Pacific to 
Oregon, from Florida to British Colum- 
bia. Forests, deserts, canyons, beaches, 
rivers, tundra, grasslands — National 
Parks, National Forests, BLM — graz- 
ing, logging, mining, OR Vs .... The 
storm continues. But everywhere more 
brave women and men are standing 
with wild nature to resist the insanity 
of modernism. 

Stand with us. Come to the Round 
River Rendezvous and be re-inspired, 
re-vitalized, re-stored, and re-created. 
The aspens have stories to tell us. 

— Dave Foreman 


PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European na- 
ture holidays: Samhain (November 1), 
Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid (Feb- 
ruary 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Bel- 
tane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date (October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1). The 
newspaper is mailed 3rd class on the 
cover date. First Class delivery is 
available for $5 extra a year. Airmail 
delivery overseas is available for $10 
extra a year. 



Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear Earth First! 

I apologize to Anonymous Alamere 
(EF! Feb. ’85) and anyone else who saw 
my article (What do you expect to ac- 
complish — anyway? EF! Nov. ’84) as 
“a relentless bitter barrage on the 
Sierra Club.” I agree completely with 
AA — “It is a waste of time to bad 
mouth others.” Who is or is not a part 
of any movement will be for history — 
not me — to judge. Likewise, if anyone 
or any group loses their soul and leaves 
a vacuum, that vacuum will be filled by 
those looking for needs to meet rather 
than people to complain about. Earth 
First !’s call to change other groups by 
being their conscience reminds me of 
Tolstoy’s comment that you cannot 
change others, you can only change 
yourself. 

I was hoping to explain that continu- 
ing process of change in myself when 
I quoted (released a barrage?) a few 
friends of mine who serve with me here 
on some local Sierra Club committees. 
(No AA, I’m not an EF!er. Their em- 


phasis on property destruction is too 
negative for me.) I have heard the same 
comments from state and national lead- 
ers. They are justifiably proud of being 
“pragmatic” — to accomplish a lot; 
“safe” — to accomplish rather than en- 
danger club goals; “completely coopera- 
tive with the Forest Service” — to ac- 
complish more in the future; and “com- 
promising” — to accomplish something 
rather than nothing. 

Those attitudes can be virtues and 
they give their holders the right to ask: 
“What do you expect to accomplish — 
anyway?” Which is to say: “Why are you 
doing a dumb thing like sitting in jail 
and ruining our hard won PR image 
when you could be going with us to a 
Forest Service planning meeting?” The 
answer is that I do not expect to ac- 
complish anything. IT HAS AL- 
READY BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 
The earth was created with beauty and 
harmony. My goal is to live in that har- 
mony. 

For me that means sitting in the 


forest as if the log trucks were not 
there. It also means treating trees, log- 
gers, lawyers, Republican presidents, 
and Sierra Club members as part of the 
earth. Accepting this harmony dissol- 
ved a lot of negative feelings in the Ca- 
thedral Forest protests. I came with 
anger to fight against the Forest Ser- 
vice. EFIers came with mental mon- 
keywrenches to fight against bulldoz- 
ers. We rode away together in the squad 
car having used neither our anger or 
monkeywrenches, but knowing we had 
done something for the earth. A 
cellmate, Peter Swanson, expressed it 
well: “Protest does not mean to fight 
against. ’Pro’ is a latin root meaning 
’for’ as in ’prolife.’ “Test” is the latin 
root for ’affirm’ as in ’testify.’ We are 
testifying for the earth.” We are affirm- 
ing its harmony. 

AA is right: if we disagree, let’s drop 
our membership, smile and go on pul- 
ling our load. 

- Brian Heath 

Dear Earth First! 

I did not — and would not — flatly 
oppose public criticism of other ele- 
ments of the environmental communi- 
ty, as was stated in the blurb at the 
end of my letter in the Brigid edition. 

I am amazed that you placed this in- 
terpretation on my letter to the editor 
(“Stop Kicking the Sierra Club” — tag- 
ged an “essay . . . received anonymous- 
ly”). 

To anyone who read my letter it 
would be plain that I have numerous 
considerable criticisms of the Sierra 
Club. I listed several in my letter. 

If I did not have serious criticisms of 
the mainstream environmental commu- 
nity, I would still be involved with such 
groups, rather than Earth First!. Of all 
the conservation groups with which I 
am familiar, Earth First! is most on the 
cutting edge in terms of ideas, ap- 

continued on page 2 
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mental Journal is an independent pub- 
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Please send any newspaper clip- 
pings mentioning Earth First! or 
dealing with subjects of interest to us 
at POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clip- 
pings about monkey wrenching of any 
kind would be appreciated. Thank 
you! 

The Post Office does not forward 
3rd Class Mail. Please send us your 
change of address immediately so 
your copies of Earth First! do not fill 
the trash can at your old Post Office. 
Some people using clever aliases are 
not receiving their copies of Earth 
First!, Be sure to notify your mail- 
man that “Attila the Hun” or “The 
Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 
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EDITORIAL 

THE FALLEN RANGERS 


Letters (continued.) 

proaches and spirit. Yet I am alarmed 
that Earth First!, as expressed in this 
newspaper, is so prone to the same 
major flaw that many of its peer groups 
in the movement are: reserving its 
harshest criticism — and unbalanced 
criticism, in the case of the writer I 
was addressing — for the adherents to 
its own cause. 

While it may be good fun to call all 
Forest Service employees “Freddies,” 
let’s recognize, at least occasionally, 
that there are some committed, conser- 
vation-minded people in the Forest Ser- 
vice, whether they are working to 
change the Service, or are only 
helplessly caught up in a misguided 
bureaucracy. Not every “Freddie” is an 
apologist for the Forest Service. 

Similarly, not every Sierra Club 
member fully endorses all its policies 
nor is a Yuppie in a three-piece suit. 

To assert or imply this on the part 
of writers like many in Earth First! is 
to generalize, to be simplistic, and to 
slander. It is an attitude that may en- 
tertain for a while, but foreshortens the 
effectiveness of the Earth First! move- 
ment. Any mature person will recog- 
nize the bankruptcy of simplistic 
generalizations and may judge the 
Earth First! movement accordingly. 

My letter sought to oppose the views 
of one of Earth First !’s writers, not to 
oppose his free speech in Earth First !’s 
columns. My letter was no more a state- 
ment in opposition to criticizing other 
elements of the environmental commu- 
nity than Dave Foreman’s response 
(“Faded Love”) was an essay in oppos- 
ition to public criticism of Earth First!. 

Finally, debates such as this are an 
important part of what Earth First! is 
about. The new environmental move- 
ment is in an exciting period of gesta- 
tion, or of intellectual metamorphosis. 
We need to openly debate all these is- 
sues to establish our new directions. 
Earth First! provides a welcome forum. 

— Alamere 

(Editor’s reply: my apologies if I 
mis-named Alamere’s original piece. 
Nonetheless, this is a damn confusing 
brouhaha for a simple fellow like me 
and I’m going to have to go back and 
read both Alamere’s and Brian Heath’s 
original essays to figure out what’s 
what. It may also be important to point 
out that the original popularizer of the 
term “Freddie” is a Forest Service em- 
ployee and that the editor of this criti- 
cal journal is a long-time member of 
the Sierra Club (infant was the vice- 
chair of the Rio Grande Chapter for sev- 
eral years and once even ran for the 
National Sierra Club Board of Direc- 
tors). Let’s keep the debate going. We 
may even make this tired old movement 
spry again.) 

Dear Earth First! 

After moving cross country away from 
my home in the West, I thought sadly 
I had left my Earth First! compatriots 
behind. Last week I was doing my 
Earth First!ly duty of cashing in on 
happy hour at my local north Georgia 
pub. After a few beers me and my bud- 
dies at the bar began lamenting about 
the state of the wilderness and at- 
rocities being perpetrated on it. We all 
started foaming at the mouth until one 
of us mentioned Earth First!. It turned 


out that 6 all four of us at the bar were 
hardcore Earth First! supporters but 
none of us had known the others were! 
Now our lives are happier because we 
can discuss items from the EF! news- 
paper, quote things from The Monkey 
Wrench Gang and discuss philosphical 
aspects of ecodefense. 

— Georgia 

Dear EF! 

Howie Wolke in “The Grizzly Den” 

( EF ! 3/20/85) mirrors my own views on 
the hunting controversy to a tee! Al- 
though I don’t hunt myself (but would 
if necessary), I am a true-blooded wil- 
derness homesteader who understands 
the ways of the wild. And I eat meat 
because I enjoy it — and need it as part 
of my nutritional requirements. Al- 
though my life-mate is a vegetarian and 
a dyed-in-the-wool anti-hunter, I feel 
anti-hunting views are just another ero- 
sion away from the true rural way of 
life, by people who are not really in tune 
with our Mother Earth roots. 

- a non-anti-hunting wife 

Dear EF! 

Thank you for “Wolke on Hunting.” 
Howie, you’re welcome to my camp any- 
time. Finally someone noted the differ- 
ence between “hunt” and “kill.” As the 
philosopher once said, “One does not 
hunt in order to kill, one kills in order 
to go hunting.” Keep fighting the good 
fight. 

- Zopilote Smith 

Dear Earth First! 

Once again Howie Wolke has shown 
that even rednecks can make sense 
sometimes. His article in defense of 
hunting was the most rational I’ve read. 
He almost makes me want to give up 
my tofu burgers and organic bean 
sprouts and sink my incisors in a nice 
bloody elk steak. 

But Howie misses a powerful argu- 
ment for doing one’s own meat-gather- 
ing. Hunting is responsible — the guy 
or gal that pulls the trigger is taking 
responsibility for the killing. Contrast 
how most of us buy our meat: we select 
a limp slice of flesh wrapped in plastic 
in a flourescent-lit supermarket 
counter, perhaps under a sign depicting 
a smiling Hereford or a dancing pig in 
a butcher’s hat. The meat-cutters are 
hidden behind a wall; the actual killing 
takes place in a smelly Chicage stock- 
yard, where a hormone-drugged steer 
is pushed up to the man with the spike 
gun. That’s why I gave up eating meat: 
no high morality, just simple disgust. 

— Fred Swanson 
Helena, Montana 

Dear Earth First! 

There are a number of defects in 
Howie Wolke’s justification for sport kil- 
ling. For example, he seems to believe 
that there can be “ethical” hunting with- 
out “slob” hunters. Given the distribu- 
tion of abilities among humans, a few 
on the high end, most in the middle and 
low end, “slob” hunters will be around 
as long as hunting exists, insisting that 
their purchase of a license is their war- 
rant to kill pretty much as they please. 

Wolke asserts that “the importance 
of the hunt supercedes the importance 
of the kill.” Then why not hunt with a 
camera? All the skills of observation and 
tracking are the same but no animal is 
terrorized, killed, or wounded. 

Wolke says hunting does not cause the 


Two of the most respected agencies 
in the United States Government have 
been the US Forest Service and the Na- 
tional Park Service. Even more than 
the fabled agents of the FBI, Forest 
Rangers and Park Rangers have sym- 
bolized the best of America. These 
noble and selfless guardians of the wild, 
professionals in the best sense, inter- 
preters and protectors of the natural 
world for the American public, have 
never been tarnished. They have been 
classic American heroes. 

Until now. 

Controversy, not respect, is what has 
come to surround the Forest Service in 
recent years. Instead of the respectful 
term “Ranger,” the mocking pejorative 
“Freddie” is the name the employees of 
the Forest Service hear from the out- 
doors public. Over the last decade or 
so, it has become clear that the indepen- 
dent and forthright United States 
Forest Service has become the toady of 
the large timber corporations. Now, as 
the San Francisco Chronicle reports, 
the Forest Service is not only corrupt 
but dishonest. It seems that reforesta- 
tion records have been deliberately fal- 
sified to meet agency quotas, that what 
happens on the ground is irrelevant, 
that all that matters is the paper trail. 
What would Fred MacMurray say? 
(Fred, of course, was a good “Freddie” 
who starred in the classic motion pic- 
ture on the Forest Service.) 

Even more shocking, though, is the 
diminishing of the character of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Maybe it began 
with the Yogi the Bear cartoons when 
the Park Ranger was portrayed as a 
bumbling, stupid cop. But it really 
stems from the Park Service becoming 
the stooge for giant corporations — not 
the timber companies, but the Park 
Concessionaires who “provide” services 
in the National Parks for the motorized 
tourist at a healthy profit. These 
monopolies, for all practical purposes, 
now own the National Parks, and the 
once incorruptible Ranger works for 
them — not for the public, not for the 
bears, not for the land. 

One of the outstanding examples of 
this treasonous behavior is Yellowstone 


extinction of species. Tell it to the Alas- 
kan wolves who are being exterminated 
so humans will have more moose to kill. 
Predator populations the world over 
have been decimated to create more 
abundant prey for human hunters. 

He has an ethical problem with the 
idea of killing wild animals for money, 
but is it possible that Wolke, described 
as a guide and outfitter, defends hunt- 
ing so vociferously because he guides 
and outfits hunting parties, ie profits 
from the existence of sport hunting? 

Thoreau said, “This curious world 
which we inhabit is more wonderful 
than it is convenient; more beautiful 
than it is useful; it is more to be admired 
than it is to be used.” Sad to say, Wolke 
seems to share the extractors’ 
philosophy that the world exists to 
satisfy human impulses: the impulse of 
extractors to obtain cheap materials 
and easy energy, the impulse of Wolke 
to satisfy his “natural” desire for bloody 
red meat and the thrill of the hunt. 

In fact there is a challenge far greater 
than the demands of the hunt that the 
radical ecologist should welcome. It is 
how to forego the cheap, easy, but 
earth-devastating solutions to resource 
acquisition, how to choose diets that do 
not contribute to the destruction of trop- 
ical rainforests and public lands in the 
western US, how to structure one’s life 
in a way that emphasizes forbearance 
rather than exuberant consumption. A 
growing number of people welcome this 
challenge and accept the life style it re- 
quires. To them, Howie Wolke’s boasts 
of natural living and quest for the taste 
of wild meat seem to be a voice of self-in- 
dulgence that rings hollow in the pages 
of a journal which otherwise advocates 
the principle of a non-consumptive re- 
lationship with this old majesty earth. 

— Philip Chamberlain 
Lansing, Michigan 

(Editor’s note: It should be pointed 
out that Howie is a backpacking guide 
and outfitter and not a hunting guide.) 


National Park. Arthur Dogmeat, in our 
cover story this issue, presents disturb- 
ing facts concerning the most sacred 
duty of the National Park Service — 
their stewardship of wild creatures and 
wild land — in the protection of the 
endangered grizzly bear in Yellowstone. 

The haunting question that leaps out 
from the words of his article is this: 

Did the National Park Service, know- 
ingly, deliberately, consciously, pre- 
meditatively, decide at some point that 
the Grizzly Bear was incompatible with 
their industrial tourism plans for Yel- 
lowstone? Has the Park Service made 
the decision that the Grizzly has to go 
from Yellowstone? 

That is the question that tears at us 
as we consider the recent history of 
Park Service “management” of the big 
bear in Yellowstone. All of their actions 
concerning bears, from the bungled clo- 
sure of the dumps to the Fishing Bridge 
fiasco, leads to the conclusion that the 
Park Service is doing all that they can 
to exterminate Ursus horribilis from 
the Yellowstone ecosystem. The only 
other possible conclusion is that the 
Park Service management in Yel- 
lowstone has been composed of the most 
inept collection of bureaucrats that 
could be found in the United States (or 
that we imported some of the Soviet 
Union’s notorious agricultural planning 
commissars). 

There are still fine men and women 
working for the Park Service and the 
Forest Service. But their corrupt, 
politicized bosses do them, the nation, 
and the land a profound disservice. It 
is time that the employees of our once- 
finest Federal agencies come public 
with the horror stories of dishonesty, 
incompetence and criminal conspiracy 
in these two agencies. We need more 
Deep Roots. Only a thorough house- 
cleaning by the good people of the 
agencies, the public and Congress can 
restore the Park Service and Forest 
Service to a place of respect in Amer- 
ican society and return them to their 
vital role as guardians of the American 
wilderness. 

— Dave Foreman 


Dear Earth First! 

I woulu not want your readers to 
think that I am using the EF! journal 
to peddle my books and line my pockets. 
Therefore I would like to explain that 
the Abbey books sold through Earth 
First! are donated by the publisher. The 
author receives no royalty. All proceeds 
go to Earth First!. 

- Edward Abbey 

Oracle, Arizona 

Dear Earth First! 

I must correct the figures for Vermont 
presented in the table “How Much Was 
Won? How Much Was Lost?” (Yule ’84). 
The table correctly notes that the 
RARE II acreage studied in the state 
was nearly 56,000 and that the Vermont 
Wilderness Act designated about 41,000 
acres as wilderness. It then concludes 
that 14,000+ acres were “released.” 
This last figure is wrong. In addition to 
designating wilderness, the Act also es- 
tablished a White Rocks National Recre- 
ation Area containing another 22,000 
acres. The only significant difference 
between this area and wilderness is that 
existing snowmobile trails will be al- 
lowed to remain. Road-building, com- 
mercial logging, mineral leasing, and 
ORV use (other than snowmobiles on 
existing trails) are all banned. Thus no 
acreage was released and the amount 
protected was approximately 63,000 
acres. Your percentage column should 
therefore read 112%! 

This resolution to RARE II was sup- 
ported by the Vermont Wilderness As- 
sociation, the Vermont Audubon Coun- 
cil and other conservation groups in the 
belief that we should seek to protect as 
much land as we can and not get hung 
up on what it is called. 

- Wally Elton, President 

Vermont Audubon Council 


continued on pg. 25 
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SNOWMOBILES IN 
YELLOWSTONE? 


regulating the types of recreational ac- 
tivities allowable in threshold wilder- 
ness areas. It leaves the door open for 
snowmobilers to demand their “right” 
to “recreate” in the Park Service’s 
threshold wilderness areas. The winter 
use plan gives NPS officials unlimited 
“management flexibility” — ie, dis- 
cretionary power — to machine groom 
ski trails or allow snowmobiling any- 
where in Yellowstone. 

That’s frightening. First of all, 
bureaucracies, like cancer, often dis- 
play a propensity for mindless growth, 
regardless of its ill-effects on the health 
of the host — in this case, Yellowstone 
National Park. Second, the contract be- 
tween the NPS and the Park’s principal 
concessionaire, TW-Services, gives the 
NPS a profit motive. So the Park Ser- 
vice, in conjunction with state tourism 
departments, local chambers of com- 
merce, and park concessionaires, pro- 
motes what Edward Abbey calls “indus- 
trial tourism.” The Cody, Wyoming, 
Chamber of Commerce has long advo- 
cated opening Yellowstone’s wilderness 
areas to snowmobiling. The Park Ser- 
vice’s proposed winter use plan would 
allow this dream to become a night- 
marish reality. 

Aside from the fact that machine 
grooming trails is the first step towards 
the ultimate destruction of Yel- 
lowstone’s wilderness, I think the argu- 
ment that machine grooming trails en- 
hances public safety is dubious, while 
the rationale of providing for safety in 
the wilderness is odious. The NPS ap- 
parently confuses the ease of accessibil- 
ity with safety. Of course, machine 
grooming trails does make wilderness 
areas accessible to people who wouldn’t 
otherwise go there. And in that sense, 
machine grooming trails makes them 
safe for those who are unwilling to ac- 
cept risks indigenous to the wilderness. 
But wilderness areas are created as 
sanctuaries people willingly enter on 
nature’s terms. Providing for public 
safety by bludgeoning machine 
groomed trails into the wilderness is 
not consistent with the fundamental 
philosophy underlying wilderness man- 
agement. 

Now I realize skiing in Yellowstone 
is dangerous. During the six years I 
worked as winterkeeper (caretaker) at 
the Lake Yellowstone Hotel, I went on 
week-long ski adventures, weekend 
jaunts, and day long excursions. I skied 
along the Lake’s shoreline hundreds of 
times to witness sunrises, sunsets, and 
full moons (I liked howling at the moon 
with my friends and neighbors, the 
coyotes). But of the four winter resi- 
dents at Lake, I was the only skier. 
Traveling solo in sub-zero tempera- 
tures, I was always aware that a fall or 
a mishap — a broken leg or incapacitat- 
ing injury — could be fatal. Nobody 
would have missed me for days. 

Rangers advised me to carry a Park 
Service walkie-talkie so I could call for 
help in an emergency situation. But I 
didn’t. I accepted the element of risk 
one assumes when traveling alone in 
the wilderness. And once I accepted 
the wilderness on its own terms, once 


By Arthur Dogmeat 


I thought of Glacier Park’s ill-fated 
attempt to build bear-proof enclosures 
in the backcountry when I heard about 
Yellowstone Park’s soon-to-be-released 
winter use plan. In 1982, Glacier Park 
officials proposed building a bear-proof 
enclosure for hikers at the Granite Park 
campsites. Officials felt there was an 
“unacceptably high risk of bear/human 
encounters for visitors sleeping” there. 
But the public opposed this plan. Doug 
Peacock, who has made a career of 
studying and filming grizzlies, said con- 
structing the enclosures established a 
poor precedent which would lead to an 
absurd system of conduits leading 
through the wilderness.” People ut- 
terly rejected the concept of providing 
for public safety in an inherently 
dangerous wilderness. The Park Ser- 
vice scuttled its inappropriate plan. 

Now sources in Yellowstone (who 
shall remain anonymous since the Park 
Service fires infidels) tell me that the 
Park’s proposed winter use plan calls 
for machine grooming cross-country ski 
trails throughout the Park, including 
areas managed as wilderness. And one 
of the National Park Service’s (NPS) 
principal justifications for machine 
grooming trails is to provide for public 
safety. I question whether providing 
for safety is a valid issue in wilderness 
areas. I question whether machine 
grooming trails in developed areas such 
as Old Faithful actually increases public 
safety. I question the legitimacy of 
machine grooming x-c ski trails any- 
where in Yellowstone, for any reason. 

The Park Service claims machine 
grooming trails adjacent to developed 
areas like Old Faithful and Canyon 
creates “threshold wilderness areas.” I 
say the NPS is expanding developed 
areas by usurping wilderness lands. 
People shouldn’t be fooled by the NPS’s 
... rhetorical. Trickery. Perverting the lan- 
guage doesn’t change the fact that the 
winter use plan proposes changes that 
destroy the uncompromisable wilder- 
ness. A threshold wilderness is simply 
a developed area that was a wilderness. 
The Park Service’s plan is analogous to 
the Forest Service issuing a permit for 
a nordic ski touring center to machine 
groom x-c ski trails in the Bob Marshall 
Wilderness. 

Unfortunately, Yellowstone Park 
lands have not yet received legal Wil- 
derness designation. Although the 
Park Service has developed a Wilder- 
ness recommendation for most of the 
backcountry of the Park, Wilderness de- 
signation by Congress has never been 
pushed because conservationists have 
concentrated on what have been per- 
ceived to be more threatened areas on 
the National Forests in Wyoming. Yel- 
lowstone is defacto wilderness bisected 
with highways and dotted with develop- 
ments. Now the Park Service is expand- 
ing corridors of development far beyond 
their original boundaries. There are no 
criteria regarding the establishment of 
threshold wilderness. And the winter 
use plan doesn’t present any guidelines 


by Howie Wolke 

Habitat. 

* Reintroduction of timber wolves 
into the Greater Yellowstone Ecosys- 
tem. 

* Reintroduction of grizzly bears into 
the Gros Ventre and Wind River moun- 
tain ranges. 

* Complete protection of all Forest 
Service and BLM roadless areas within 
the Ecosystem. 

* No commercial timber sales within 
the Ecosystem except for small post, 
pole and firewood cuttings outside of 
roadless areas. 

* No black bear hunting in occupied 
grizzly habitat. 

* No oil and gas leasing on federal 
lands within the Ecosystem. Period. 

* Elimination of all “bear destruc- 
tion” (official grizzly killing). Problem 
bears should be transported to remote 
parts of the Ecosystem. 

* Backcountry closures only as a last 
resort after all of the above have been 
implemented. 

Howie Wolke has been working on 
conservation issues in the Yellowstone 
Ecosystem for over a decade and has 
hiked extensively in all the roadless 
areas of the region. He owns and oper- 
ates Wild Horizons Expeditions and 
leads commercial wilderness backpack- 
ing trips in the Gros Ventre, Wind Riv- 
ers, Tetons, Yellowstone, Absarokas 
and other wild lands of the area. 


EARTH FIRST! 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR SAVING THE 
GRIZZLY IN THE 
GREATER 
YELLOWSTONE 
ECOSYSTEM 


For the purposes of these recommen- 
dations, the Greater Yellowstone 
Ecosystem is defined as Yellowstone 
National Park and all contiguous public 
lands, including the Bridger-Teton, 
Shoshone, Targhee (east half), Gallatin 
and Custer (west half) National 
Forests. 

* Closure and permanent rehabilita- 
tion of the Park road between Norris 
Junction and Golden Gate. 

* Closure of Ashton-Flagg Ranch 
Road, south of the Park, between 
Squirrel Meadows and Lake of the 
Woods. 

* Closure of the Park road from Fish- 
ing Bridge to Canyon. 

* Elimination of all facilities at Fish- 
ing Bridge. 

* No new accomodations, 
campgrounds, etc. within the Park. 

* Fence in all public (non-backcoun- 
try) campgrounds. 

* Elimination of all livestock grazing 
from Situation I, II, & III Grizzly 


Important Griz habitat in Gallatin National Forest. Photo by Howie Wolke. 


convenience of park employees, not 
public safety. 

Even if there was a public demand 
for slot-car skiing, the Park Service has 
no obligation to meet it. There are 
countless nordic ski touring centers 
throughout the country that provide 
people with opportunities to slot-car 
ski. But Yellowstone’s winter wilder- 
ness is unique in all the world. There’s 
no reason to duplicate experiences in 
the Park that are available elsewhere. 

Nor is there any justification for 
machine grooming x-c ski trails in 
prime grizzly bear habitat. Bears begin 
emerging from their dens early in 
March. After their long winter fast this 
is a critical time of year for their survi- 
val. Yet to provide for public safety, the 
winter use plan proposes grooming 
trails in some of the only habitat the 
bears have during March. It strikes me 
that, in addition to disturbing the 
bears, funneling skiers through habitat 
occupied by grizzlies is quite danger- 
ous. The trails shouldn’t be used during 
March under any circumstances, let 
alone so yuppies can practice slot car 
skiing. 

Overall, the winter use plan is a dis- 
aster. The Park Service will solicit pub- 
lic input on the plan this spring, al- 
though the public comment period 
comes “after the fact.” Sources in Yel- 


I knew I’d suffer the consequences of 
my actions, I realized that in today’s 
computerized, suburbanized, sterilized 
world, the element of risk is worth ev- 
erything. 

In my opinion, people worried about 
safety should stay in places like Disney- 
land and Old Faithful. I’ll never forget 
the first time I skied at Old Faithful. 
I went with a friend working there, and 
though we were on skis, we literally 
ran along the trails. We could have run 
those trails in track shoes. Hundreds 
of park employees ski at Old Faithful 
every day; the trails are several feet 
; wide and hardpacked. The winter use 
plan doesn’t explain how gouging two 
tracks in these hard packed trails will 
provide for public safety. 

My friend, Martin Anzelmo, who 
worked as a ski guide at Old Faithful, 
says the NPS machine grooms these 
trails for the convenience of employees 
who enjoy slot car skiing. The fact that 
the NPS grooms trails at Canyon ver- 
ifies Martin’s assertion. Only a handful 
of park visitors ski at Canyon and they 
spend their time viewing the spectacu- 
lar Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 
Park visitors don’t have any reason to 
follow a machine groomed trail though 
dense lodgepole pines to a government 
housing project. The groomed trails at 
Canyon provide for the amusement and 
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Wilderness skiing in Yellowstone National Park. Photos by Howie Wolke. 
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YELLOWSTONE’S WATERGATE: 
PARK SERVICE CONSPIRACY 

AGAINST THE BIG BEAR 



Pelican Creek. Prime habitat for Griz in Yellowstone. Photo by Howie Wolke. 


CONTINUED 


ceptable?” The NPS and FWS owe us 
an explanation for these oversights and 
misunderstandings. 

To make matters worse, despite 
Townsley’s written commitment to 
close Fishing Bridge, he continued 
making financial commitments devoted 
exclusively to further development at 
Grant Village. In October, 1981, for 
example, the NPS entered a unique 
contractural agreement with TW-Ser- 
vices, the park’s principal conces- 
sionaire. The contract requires the con- 
cessionaire to invest 22% of its gross 
revenues into a capital improvement 
fund. This fund provides approximately 
$4.5 million a year for repairing and re- 
placing facilities for camping, lodging, 
dining and recreation. In addition, the 
concessionaire made a special “advance 
payment” into the fund — $7 million, 
all earmarked for more development at 
Grant Village. 

Yellowstone’s management assistant, 
Steve Iobst, acknowledges that any 
portion — or all — of the $7 million 
could have been used to provide fund- 
ing to replace R.V. sites scheduled for 
removal from Fishing Bridge. But “the 
emphasis,” Iobst says, “was on expand- 
ing Grant.” 

Why didn’t the NPS allocate money 
from the $4.5 million a year capital im- 
provement fund for replacement sites? 
Priorities. Now, this money doesn’t go 
into government coffers. Nevertheless, 
the NPS approves — or vetos — any 
capital improvements TW-Services 
suggests. And the NPS approved fund- 
ing for hot tubs at the Mammoth Hot 
Springs Hotel. The NPS approved 
funding for the million-dollar remodel- 
ing of the Lake Hotel lobby, which now 
resembles an opulent, tum-of-the-cen- 
tury Edwardian bordello. To the NPS, 
these projects were more important 
than building replacement sites for the 
Fishing Bridge R.V. Park. No wonder 
Townsley was concerned that closing 
the Fishing Bridge campgrounds might 
be socially unacceptable. 

Meanwhile, the deadline for closing 
Fishing Bridge was approaching. Busi- 
ness and political interests throughout 
the Yellowstone area knew closing Fish- 
ing Bridge was the “cost” of building 
Grant Village. In April, 1981 Townsley 
told the Bozeman Chronicle that he had 
“discussed Yellowstone Park’s visitor 
services with state travel directors and 
other people in the tourist industry.” 
Three months later the tourist industry 
had an opportunity to comment on 
what it later called the “controversial” 
Fishing Bridge closures; in order to sol- 
icit public opinion on the Grant Village 
proposal, the NPS released a Grant Vil- 
lage Environmental Assessment in 
July, 1981. Oddly, the tourist industry 
didn’t voice any objections about the 
Fishing Bridge closures at this time. 
And since the Environmental Assess- 

lowstone say the Park Service and Park 
concessionaires began discussing the 
plan over a year ago. Given their blat- 
ant pro-development ideology, the pub- 
lic merely has an opportunity to 
comment on a choice of evils. 

But remember — the public pre- 
vented Glacier National Park officials 
from adopting an inappropriate plan. 
People can protect Yellowstone from 
the Park Service, too. Tell the Park 
Superintendent (POB 168, Yellowstone 
National Park, WY 82190), your mem- 
bers of Congress, and the environmen- 
tal groups to which you belong what 
kind of winter use plan you want for 
Yellowstone. The roar of snowmobiles 
is about to replace the silence and 
serenity, the peace and power, of Yel- 
lowstone’s winter wilderness. Voice 
your opinion on Yellowstone’s winter 
use plan or you’ll be betrayed by your 
silence. 


ment fulfilled the legal requirements of 
the National Environmental Policy Act, 
the NPS proceeded to erect another 
200 hotel units at Grant Village. 

But in 1983 — after the hotel units 
were finished and after it had already 
met NEPA requirements — the NPS 
chose to conduct public meetings about 
the upcoming Fishing Bridge closures. 
Suddenly, the state travel directors 
with whom Townsley had talked just 
two years earlier, the park conces- 
sionaires, and every chamber of com- 
merce director of every tourist town 
within 100 miles of Yellowstone ob- 
jected to the “controversial" Fishing 
Bridge closures. They clambered up on 
the soapbox the NPS had conveniently 
provided and told the public, the press, 
and any politician who might be listen- 
ing why Fishing Bridge shouldn’t be 
closed. 

Theoretically, one purpose of the 
meetings was to provide the public with 
pertinent information about why the 
campgrounds were being closed. For 
months prior to the meetings the NPS 
distributed a questionnaire, a “public 
response form,” about the “Lake/Fish- 
ing Bridge/Bridge Bay Development 
Concept Plan.” The public response 
form, however, didn’t tell people that 
closing Fishing Bridge was part of the 
Grant Village' Development Concept 
Plan. The public response form didn’t 
tell people that the NPS had what cur- 
rent Park Superintendent Robert Bar- 
bee calls a “legally binding agreement” 
to close Fishing Bridge. The public re- 
sponse form didn’t even say the Fishing 
Bridge area was being closed to protect 
grizzly bear habitat. 

The public couldn’t possibly under- 
stand all the reasons why Fishing 
Bridge was being closed. But people 
clearly understood that campsites, al- 
ready at a premium in Yellowstone, 
would be greatly reduced if the NPS 
eliminated Fishing Bridge’s 661 sites. 
Naturally, people objected to the clo- 
sures. Politicians listened and acted. 
“Before eliminating the facilities at 
Fishing Bridge,” Congressman Ron 
Marlenee of Montana said, “the Park 
Service should at least construct a re- 
placement recreational vehicle site 
with an adjoining campground and 
facilities to accomodate 650 campers 
per night.” 

That’s so obvious we have to wonder 
if the public meetings of 1983 weren’t 
a deliberate ploy to arouse public opin- 
ion against the closures. To begin with, 
they should have been held in 1979 — 
before the NPS allocated a penny for 
development at Grant Village. After 
all, Park Service plans to eliminate 
Fishing Bridge were part of the Grant 
Village proposal. Second, the reason 
the NPS couldn’t close Fishing Bridge 
is that it spent $10 million on Grant Vil- 
lage, $9 million on frivolous capital im- 
provements, and nothing on replace- 


ment campsites for Fishing Bridge. We 
know the NPS had money to build re- 
placement campsites but chose not to. 
So the NPS’s claim that “political pres- 
sures” prevented the closures is ludi- 
crous. Finally, by not building replace- 
ment sites and by not providing the 
public with all the facts needed to un- 
derstand why Fishing Bridge was being 
closed, the NPS’s farcical public meet- 
ings — predictably — aroused public 
sentiment against the closures. Indeed, 
the NPS provided just enough informa- 
tion to make the Fishing Bridge clo- 
sures a simplistic, one-dimensional 
issue: parks for the people or parks for 
the bears. All the NPS told people was 
that Fishing Bridge was being closed 
to protect bear habitat. The NPS made 
grizzlies a scapegoat for its fevered de- 
sire to build Grant Village. And after 
the public meetings cries of “parks for 
the people” lent a certain legitimacy to 
the vested economic interests of Yel- 
lowstone’s tourist industry, which al- 
ways wanted to keep Fishing Bridge 
open and develop Grant Village. 

After the NPS deceitfully garnered 
the public’s support, the Wyoming con- 
gressional delegation succeeded in 
blocking the Fishing Bridge closures; 
political pressure “forced” the NPS to 
write an Environmental Impact State- 
ment on closing the Fishing Bridge 
campgrounds. Mind, now — the NPS 
did an EIS on an action designed to 
protect bear habitat at Fishing Bridge, 
but they did no EIS before destroying 
bear habitat at Grant. This EIS won’t 
be completed until 1986 at the earliest, 
two years after Townsley originally 
agreed to close the campground. Mean- 
while, Grant Village and Fishing 
Bridge remain open and the cumulative 
impact of both developments could have 
a disastrous effect on Yellowstone’s al- 


ready threatened grizzlies. 

And now the shortcomings of the 
FWS’s 1979 Grant Village Biological 
Opinion return to haunt us. Remember, 
Superintendent Townsley agreed to 
close the Fishing Bridge Campground 
prior to 1985; the RV park before 1986. 
He had funds to build replacement 
sites. There are no excuses for the 
NPS’s failure to close Fishing Bridge. 
But Wayne Brewster claims these dates 
are meaningless. “Nowhere in the [1979 
biological] opinion,” Brewster says, “is 
a time schedule established that re- 
quired Park Service adherence in order 
to avoid a jeopardy situation.” What 
would constitute a jeopardy situation? 
What constitutes a violation of the En- 
dangered Species Act? Under what cir- 
cumstances would the FWS re-initiate 
formal consultation on the Grant Vil- 
lage proposal? “If the Park Service 
would have indicated that they would 
not or could not eliminate the Fishing 
Bridge facilities,” Brewster says, “then 
we would have re-initiated the consulta- 
tion and reviewed the project. . . ” In 
other words, so long as the NPS prom- 
ises to close Fishing Bridge, it doesn’t 
have to. Catch-22. 

Today, the NPS appears to be “fight- 
ing” harder than ever to close Fishing 
Bridge; now that Grant is open and 
Fishing Bridge probably can’t be 
closed, the NPS can safely wage a mock 
battle against those nasty political 
forces opposed to the closures. 

In the future, then, environmen- 
talists must find a way to participate 
in the initial Park Service planning pro- 
cesses — before Biological Opinions, 
Environmental Assessments, and pub- 
lic response forms are released to the 
public. The Fishing Bridge Fiasco dem- 
onstrates that unless we make the NPS 
and FWS present the public with perti- 
nent, accurate information on the is- 
sues, we could easily be betrayed again. 


C opyright 1985 by Arthur Dogmeat. 




Pelican Creek. Photo by Howie Wolke. 
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SWEET HOME ALABAMA 


By Ray Vaughan 



There is a land where the poplar and 
hemlock trees grow to be twenty-two 
feet around and over 150 feet high, 
where the rivers and streams still run 
clear and clean, where the mountains 
rise over a thousand feet above the 
foothills to present a broadside of color 
in the fall. All of this beauty and more 
is in the state of Alabama. Yes, there 
are places with bigger trees and higher 
mountains, but the beauty here can 
hold its own because it is unique. Most 
people do not expect natural wonders 
such as these in Alabama, and, true to 
that expectation, the Forest Service is 
doing its part to destroy what beauty 
remains m the National Forests of 
Alabama. 

On April 1, the Forest Service re- 
leased its Proposed Management Plan 
and Draft Environmental Impact State- 
ment for the National Forests of 
Alabama, a total of 622,000 govern- 
ment-owned acres. After reading- 
through these bulky documents, I had 
a hope that the last page would say 
“April Fools!” but I had no such luck. 


WILDERNESS 

low-poplar, hemlock and beech. Most of to the north, Winston loggers deeply 

this area has never been logged and the resent any attempt to expand the Wil- 

trees are ancient and wise; they stand demess and have been making a lot of 

in a hundred foot deep canyon that noise. No one listens except for Denton 
abounds with waterfalls and spectacu- and Heflin. 

lar views of the canyon and the trees So, at present there is an impasse 

as they tower up out of the cool, moist over the Sipsey, but if Denton gets a 

canyon that makes it possible for these bill passed or if nothing is done and the 

plants to grow so far south of their nor- Manglement Plan goes into effect 
mal range. (probably in September or October), 

Everyone in the entire state favors then the Sipsey will be destroyed since 

expansion of the Sipsey Wilderness ex- logging under the Plan is scheduled to 

cept for two groups: the loggers of begin in the proposed additions at the 
Winston County and our two United end of this year. Most of the proposal 

States Senators. After the RARE II is land upstream of the present Wilder- 

study, the Forest Service recom- ness Area. If at least 29,000 acres are 

mended that the Sipsey be expanded added, then the Sipsey Fork’s basin will 

by 7000 acres, and Congressman Ron- be almost completely protected. But if 
nie Flippo introduced a bill to expand logging starts on these proposed addi- 

the area by 29,000 acres. How many tions, the runoff will pollute the river 

other Congressmen or Senators have and the Sipsey Fork and the present 
taken a Forest Circus proposal and then Wilderness’s unpolluted character will 

multiplied it by four in order to get be destroyed. 

their Wilderness proposal? Rep. Flippo Along with the Sipsey Wilderness 

cares a great deal for the Sipsey and Area, there is a proposed Sipsey Fork 

his proposal is fairly good from an National Wild & Scenic River which 

ecological standpoint, but Earth First! would run through the Wilderness and 

feels that a 60,000 acre addition is then down fourteen miles of river and 


and rugged, also with an incredible fall 
display. These two areas should be pro- 
tected as Wilderness; they are virtually 
untouched except for a road or two that 
only the toughest of ORVs can handle. 
The Forest Service recognizes the value 
of these two areas but instead of recom- 
mending Wilderness status, they have 
come up with the idea of making them 
“semi-primitive, non-motorized areas” 
with “Visual Quality Objectives” of 
“Retention and Partial Retention.” 
What is a . “semi-primitive, non- 
motorized area?” The Plan lists as 
guidelines for these areas “no logging 
with rubber tired or crawler type equip- 
ment will be allowed on slopes of 50 
percent or greater;” “skid trails will be 
kept below a 20% grade;” “trees should 
be felled away from streams whenever 
possible.” Does this sound like semi- 
primitive and non-motorized to you? We 
need no less than 7900 acres of Wilder- 
ness for Blue Mountain and 12,000 for 
Dugger. 

Perry Mountain and Oakmulgee are 
both located in the Oakmulgee District 
of the Talladega National Forest and 
are characterized by rolling hills of 
pine, oak, maple and sweetgum. Perry 
Mountain is not a mountain but a high 


needed to completely protect the area. 
Environmental groups originally 
backed Flippo’s proposal, as did 
everyone else in the state except for 
the loggers. Twice the House passed 
the 29,000 acre addition, but both times 
Senator Jeremiah Denton killed the 
bill. 

Voters will forget that Denton killed 
the previous wilderness bills because 
he plans to introduce his own bill this 
year. He has been waiting for the 
Forest Manglement Plan to come out 
and he will probably go with the 9,700 
acres of additions it proposes. Then he 
will tell voters that he was the one who 
saved the Sipsey. Being environmen- 
tally unsophisticated, Alabamians will 
probably believe him. 

Senator Howard Heflin (a Democrat, 
but praised by Reagan; Denton is a 
Republican, if you have not already 
guessed that) has taken no stand on the 
Wilderness issue. He says that he is 



canyon (all in Winston County) to Smith hill and much of the area is like Oak- 




'Blue Mountain area. Photos by Ray Vaughan. 


These are serious works that outline 
the rape of all wilderness in Alabama, 
including those areas already under the 
protection of the Wilderness Act. 

Alabama has two designated Wilder- 
ness Areas with a total of about 19,500 
acres. The Forest Service proposes an 
additional 9,700 acres and mainline en- 
vironmental groups propose 18,000 
acres of new Wilderness. Earth First! 
puts forth a call for 167,500 acres of new 
Wilderness Areas in Alabama’s Na- 
tional Forests. ✓ 

There are eight areas where Earth 
First! is proposing Wilderness protec- 
tion in the forests of Alabama. The 
largest and most controversial of these 
areas is the Sipsey. The Sipsey Wilder- 
ness Area is presently 12,700 acres and 
is a land of rolling hills cut by steep 
and narrow canyons that shelter an un- 
polluted river and some of the largest 
trees in the East. The Sipsey Fork is 
a clear and lovely stream that provides 
good canoeing and the last example of 
an untouched river in the entire state. 
In the heart of Sipsey is Bee Branch 


waiting for all the sides to compromise 
and he will support whatever they come 
up with. 

The mainline environmental groups 
have already agreed to compromise 
Flippo’s 29,000 acres down to 18,000, 
but they are beginning to get hot under 
the collar and are calling Denton 
names. Still they compromise. The log- 
gers continue to hold firm at zero acres 
even though studies have shown that 
even 29,000 acres of new Wilderness 
will not reduce logging revenues since 
there are over 2.2 million acres of forest 
in that area of the state open to logging. 

The folks of sparsely-populated 
Winston County are tough, indepen- 
dent types. When Alabama seceded 
from the Union at the start of the Civil 
War, Winston County seceded from 
Alabama, declared itself “The Free 
State of Winston,” and then rejoined 
the Union. People there still call them- 
selves the Free State of Winston and 
they consider the Bankhead National 
Forest to be theirs. Even though most 
of the Sipsey and almost all of the prop- 



which is home to the giant trees: yel- osed additions are in Lawrence County 


Borden Creek in proposed Sipsey Wilderness addition. 


Lake. The Forest Service says this will 
protect 2900 additional acres, but 4200 
would be better. 

Alabama’s other existing Wilderness 
Area is the 6800 Cheaha Wilderness, 
which runs along the highest mountain 
ridge in the state. Cheaha Mountain it- 
self is 2407 feet high and is part of a 
state park. This “Superpark” (as the 
park commission calls it) comes com- 
plete with two lodges, a restaurant, 
two dozen cabins and chalets, two 
campgrounds with full hookups, several 
stores, a crafts pavilion, a swimming 
pool that hangs over the side of the 
mountain, a putt-putt golf course, an 
observation tower and gift shop at the 
very top, and, last but not least, a tele- 
vision station with tower. 

To the south of this park is the 
Cheaha Wilderness in the Talladega Na- 
tional Forest, a typical “save the pretty 
scenery” Wilderness: only the mountain 
ridge itself is protected. The adjacent 
foothills hold most of the water and 
wildlife, and comprise an area worthy 
of protection in its own right. There are 
a few roads and small clearcuts in the 
Earth First! proposed 3600 acre addi- 
tion, but these are minor and easily re- 
paired if Nature is given the chance. 
The moderate environmental groups 
are pleased with the present area which 
got protection in January of 1983 and 
have not even considered the idea of 
expanding Cheaha. 

The other environmental groups 
have also not considered protection for 
any of the other remaining de facto wil- 
dernesses in Alabama which were iden- 
tified in RARE II. Their efforts are 
completely centered on expanding Sip- 
sey. They even say that most of these 
other areas are not worthy of Wilder- 
ness designation. Hogwash. 

Blue Mountain lies immediately 
north of Cheaha State Park and is a 
very beautiful ridge and valley with fall 
colors that should make Vermont jeal- 
ous. Dugger Mountain is twenty miles 
north of Blue Mountain and is very high 


mulgee. The reason that these areas 
are not considered wilderness by others 
is that they are similar to all the land 
around them. This is so; they have no 
distinguishing landmarks, wildlife, or 
vegetation, but because they are so 
characteristic of the rolling Piedmont 
is precisely why they should be pre- 
served as examples of what this land 
was like without complete human inter- 
vention. With a total of about 60,000 
acres protected, Nature will have the 
chance to put this land back like it was 
in just a few years. 

Big Bay is in the Conecuh National 
Forest and is the last opportunity to 
save a major Alabama coastal plain wet- 
lands. Big Bay is a 1200 acre swamp 
(called “bays” in the region) and is vir- 
tually untouched except for a few minor 
roads along the dry ridges used only 
during hunting season. Current law 
protects the bay but the excellent 
hardwood stands on the ridges could be 
logged if the area is not protected. The 
Earth First! proposal of about 9700 
acres also includes the federally-owned 
portion of Blackwater Bay, which is 
near Big Bay. This area is rich in 
wildlife, but pressures to increase graz- 
ing in the Conecuh may turn the ridges 
of Big Bay into the land of the cow. 

Choctafaula is a gently-rolling land- 
scape full of endemic and rare plantlife. 
The Bartram Trail runs through it. It 
may be more difficult to manage this 
area as Wilderness than elsewhere 
since a US Highway divides it in two. 
However, the values of allowing this 
area rich in floral diversity to develop 
naturally is very great since it is within 
bike-riding distance of the world-fa- 
mous Tuskegee Institute, and the op- 
portunity for study and appreciation of 
this Wilderness by tomorrow’s Black 
leaders is great. After all, the struggle 
for human rights is rooted in the strug- 
gle for rights for all creatures, espe- 
cially the Earth. 

This has been a brief description of 
the Earth First! Alabama Wilderness 
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ROUND RIVER 
RENDEZVOUS 
UN COMP AHGRE 
PLATEAU oontinued 



tread where Gunnarson stepped. They, 
as well as elk, deer, bear, and numerous 
other wildlings still follow the trails of 
their ancestors, one of which was also 
used by the ancient Utes and is now 
referred to as the “Ute Trail.” 

It is a fitting place for the Fifth An- 
nual Round River Rendezvous. If you 
haven’t been to all the RRRs, then you 
need to come to this one, because 1) 
it’s going to be the biggest, best yet, 
and one of the most important, and 2) 
you’ve got to catch up with Digger and 
Nagasaki, who have been to all of them. 

As was mentioned in the Eostar 
issue, Earth First! has just passed its 
five year milestone. The summer of ’85 
holds some of our biggest challenges 
and important victories: mining 
threats, clearcutting, nuke dumps, dril- 
ling, acid rain ... old growth, rain- 
forests, grizzly habitat, wilderness, 
wolf habitat, direct action, rehabilita- 
tion, to name a few. The Rendezvous 
is our starting point. It begins on: 

Proposal for National Forest lands. 
Keep in mind the Forest Service plans 
for the forest over the next fifty years: 
131 miles of new road, 200 miles of road 
reconstruction, the encouragement of 
mineral exploration and development 
on 535,000 acres, and timber harvest- 
ing in 195,000 acres of which 70% will 
be “regenerated” by clearcutting. 
Alabama’s tourism department calls the 
state “Alabama the Beautiful” and this 
is true, but not for long. These wild 
areas are the last opportunities to pro- 
tect the type of ecosystems they repre- 
sent. These lands are special places 
with a special spirit and sacredness all 
their own. Please help save them. 
WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write to the Forest Supervisor for 
Alabama and tell him you support the 
Earth First! 167,500 acre Wilderness 
proposal. Letters are needed from all 
over the United States and from other 
nations. The comment period for the 
Plan and DEIS ends July 11, 1985, so 
please write today. 

Joe Brown 
Forest Supervisor 
National Forests in Alabama 
1765 Highland Avenue 
Montgomery, AL 36107 

Also write to Senators Denton and 
Heflin and ask them to support the 
proposal. Remind them that the desti- 
nation of your tourist dollars depends 
on the amount of wilderness in a 
state. (Tourism is Alabama’s largest 
industry, timber is second.) (United 
States Senate, Washington, DC 
20510.) Also send copies of your let- 
ters to the members of Congress from 
your state. We need to indicate na- 
tion-wide support. 

Ray Vaughan is an Earth First! ac- 
tivist living in Alabama. 


Tuesday, July 2, with introductions, 
setting up camp, and a hike into the 
threatened Red Canyon aspen forests. 
A few volunteers will be needed (gunga 
dins, stage hands, sign-makers, etc.) 
for a variety of tasks. Campfire and con- 
versation in the evening. 

Wednesday, July 3, kicks off the 
Workshops, including Non-Violent Di- 
rect Action, BLM issues (with a special 
focus on the threatened Utah Canyon 
Country just a red-rock throw to the 
west), Forest Service issues, and Acid 
Rain, with a mid-day break. The even- 
ing offers music, campfire conversation 
(a chance to talk with veterans of Earth 
First! campaigns around the country) 
and/or solitude. There’ll be a full moon. 
(Have you ever walked through a 
moonstruck aspen forest?) 

Thursday, July 4, the following work- 
shops: Rainforest (led by Randy Hayes 
and Mike Roselle), Earth First! Found- 
ation (led by Lance and LaRue Chris- 
tie), Grizzly Bears (with several leading 
activists), Wilderness Preserves & EF! 
Wilderness proposals (Dave Foreman), 
with a break for music and refresh- 
ment. 

Friday, July 5, workshops include: 
Deep Ecology (with Bill Devall, George 
Sessions, and Dolores LaChapelle), 
Local Group Coordination (Barb & 
Gary Steele, Marcy Willow, Nancy Mor- 
ton, Greg Dubs and others), and Graz- 
ing (The Bunchgrass Rebellion). 

All of the workshops are conducted 
by world leaders in their field and old 
hands. Each workshop day will include 
a surprise speaker. Don’t worry — 
there’ll be time to roam through the 
surrounding wilderness. (Four of Earth 
First !’s most capable (if misanthropic) 
guides have been pried from their dens 
and volunteered to lead trips into the 
Uncompahgre Wilderness, Tuesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Sunday.) Danc- 
ing will likely erupt Friday and Satur- 
day nights (I hereby challenge anyone 
to outlast me during “Rocky Top”). 

The annual Sagebrush Patriot Rally, 
on Saturday, focuses on Forest Service 
deficit timber sales, roadbuilding in 
roadless areas, and clearcutting of 
aspen. Featured speakers include: 
poets Gary Snyder, Art Goodtimes, EF 
Knutson; deep ecologist Bill Devall; and 












Lone Cone Mountain 


Earth First! editors Dave Foreman and 
Marcy Willow. A representative from 
the Uncompahgre National Forest will 
speak as will three of Colorado’s top 
aspen protectors: Theresa Erickson, 
Dick Wingerson, and Don Bachman. 
We’ll have music from Bill Oliver, 
Cecelia Ostrow, Bob Phillips, The 
Notorious Blockaders and the legen- 
dary Katie Lee. It is rumored that 
Johnny Sagebrush may emerge from 
the mossy old growth of Southeast 
Alaska and fly south with the wild 
geese to the Rendezvous. There will be 
a special surprise guest speaker and an 
original play “Grizzled Bear” will be 
performed. 

Sunday, July 7, local and regional 
groups meet, a wrap-up, and a trek into 
the wilderness, plus planning for direct 
action during the rest of the year. 

What to bring: bring your own wild 
Earth First! self. Bring six days of food 
and beverages, including as much 
water as you can carry. (We will have 
a water wagon on the site if you run 
out.) Bring warm clothing (if you need 
a t-shirt or hat, there are sure to be 
plenty available in various sizes, colors, 
and styles), the eleven essentials, and 
a tarp or tent for sleeping under. No 
wimps, please. To keep the level of in- 
sanity at a tolerable level, please leave 
your dogs, ground sloths, Kimodo dra- 
gons and other “pets” at home (or at 
least be prepared to restrain them). 

How to get there: Take Route 1-70 
to Grand Junction, then Route 141 
south to Naturita. A little ways farther, 
get on Rt. 90 (the Montrose-Nucla 
Road) and go up onto the Plateau to 
Iron Springs Campground. There will 
be RRR signs to direct you the rest of 
the way. Also, you’ll be receiving a de- 
tailed map in the mail soon. (Editor’s 
note: Marcy, of course, is a northern 
chauvinist. If you’re coming from the 
south, like me, drive to Naturita, Col- 
orado, take Colorado 97 north to Nucla 
and then Rt. 90 to the Iron Springs 
Campground.) If you need a ride, listed 


in the sidebar are people forming car 
pools, (or contact RRR committee, 
POB 3953, Eugene, OR 97403 or Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371). 

There’s no event in the world equal 
to (or anywhere like) the Round River 
Rendezvous. It’s the one time each year 
women and men of vision gather to- 
gether. Wild country, wild people, 
energy, and spirit. See you there. 
(Note: all buckaroos are, of course, re- 
quired to attend.) 


RRR CAR 
POOLS 


The following Earth Firstlers are 
either offering rides or organizing car 
pools to the Round River Rendezvous. 
Give them a call. If you need a ride 
or can offer one, contact Marcy 
Willow with Oregon Earth First! or 
the Earth First! office in Tucson (602- 
622-1371). 

MONTANA - Gary & Barb Steele 
(406)745-3212 

KANSAS CITY - Kemp Houck 

(816)363-3791 

OREGON - Cathedral Forest 
Action Group (503)754-9151 

SAN FRANCISCO - Greg Dubs 
(415)864-3260 

BOULDER, CO - Mike Stabler 
(303)499-5667 

DURANGO, CO - Brad Schempf 
6000 CR 203 #15, Durango 81301 

MAINE - Mark Shepard, UC Box 
236, Unity, ME 04988 

ARIZONA - Earth First! (602)622- 
1371 

UTAH - Spurs Jackson (801)355-2154 

or contact your local EF! liason 
listed in the EF! Directory! 

See you at the Rendezvous! 


COLORADO, JULY 2-7 


YOU ARE 
NOW LEAVING 


TIM5EKSALE 

NATIONAL 

FOREST 



LAND OF- 
MANY OSES 


MODERNE MAN 
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PARK SERVICE TO MINE DENALI PARK 


By Willy Dunne 



Wonder Lake and the Kantishna Hills. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


(Editor’s note: Last summer, Nancy 
and I visited Denali National Park in 
Alaska. Our stay was too short. A 
lifetime would be too short to fully ex- 
perience this vast, untrammeled wil- 
derness. Through boreal forest and 
tundra we walked with Dali sheep, 
moose, grizzly, wolf, and caribou. 
Sandhill cranes, gyrfalcons, and ra- 
vens flew overhead. We heard the call 
of the loon and the great homed owl. 

Caught in an August blizzard on a 
backpack along Moose Creek and in the 
Kantishna Hills, I walked the windy 
ridge above camp and lived the wilder- 
ness of Muir, Leopold, Marshall and 
Murie-. I howled like a wolf into the gale 
and [ snow. 

I’ll be back to the wilderness of De- 
nali, hopefully to follow the trail of wolf 
and griz, bid if necessary to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the ghosts of 
Murie and Marshall to become part of 
the wilderness of Denali to defend my- 
self against the destruction of the Kan- 
tishna Hills by Park Service-sponsored 
mineral leasing and road construction. 

See our Yule IDSJt issue for back- 
< ground on the mining threat to Denali 
National Park. Willy Dunne in the ar- 
ticle below gives us an update and en- 
courages our action with letter today.) 


Ninety miles off the highway be- 
tween Anchorage and Fairbanks at the 
base of the highest peak in North 
America lies Wonder Lake in the heart 
of one of the gems of the National Park 
system — Denali. Camping near Won- 


der Lake and exploring the surround- 
ing wilderness can be the fulfillment of 
a life-long dream — living in and explor- 
ing the home territory of caribou, 
moose, Dali sheep, wolves and GRIZZ. 
Paddling in the shadow of Denali (the 
Great One) with thousands of sandhill 
cranes migrating overhead and lake 
trout and arctic grayling cruising the 
icy waters beneath you can be a picture 
of harmony. But that picture may soon 
become a faded mermory. Immediately 
to the north of Wonder Lake are the 
Kantishna Hills, home to all of the 
above mentioned wild creatures as well 
as something which the Federal govern- 
ment feels is more valuable — miner- 
als. 

The Final Environmental Impact 
Statement is out on the Kantishna 
Hills/Dunkle Mine Study. The Alaska 
Land Use Council has recommended 
that a mineral leasing program De insti- 
tuted in your National Park. Six million 
acre Denaii National Park is one of the 
last intact ecosystems in the United 
States, where large predators domi- 
nate and human influence is minimal. 
All this could change, however, under 
the proposal to lease National Park land 
in the center of this great wilderness 
to mining interests. 

This proposal would mean the perma- 
nent destruction of tens of thousands 
of acres of forest and tundra; disruption 
of caribou rutting, wintering and calv- 
ing areas; interference with wolf den- 
ning and rendezvous sites and deple- 
tion of their prey source (moose); 
damaging of the only alpine habitat for 
grizzly in the northern portions of De- 
nali Park added by ANILCA; degrada- 


tion of water quality and threatening 
the survival of arctic grayling and the 
only salmon spawning grounds in the 
Park. 

The National Park mining proposal 
would also mean the construction of a 
new road through Park wilderness with 
more than 2,000 vehicle trips per month 
through critical wildlife habitat. 

This proposal is the work of the 
Alaska Land Use Council, set up to 
make recommendations on the manage- 
ment of 110 million acres of Alaska 
lands put into the Park, Refuge and 
Rivers Systems by the passage of the 
historic Alaska National Interest Lands 
Act in 1980. Now five years down the 
road from ANILCA, the integrity of 
ANILCA and the wilderness it was 
meant to protect is being threatened. 
The Federal co-chairman of the Alaska 
Land Use Council is Verne Wiggins, a 
Reagan appointee and avowed anti-en- 
vironmentalist who lobbied vigorously 
against the passage of ANILCA. Now 
he is in charge of recommending how 
our last BIG wilderness will be man- 
aged! 

Before a mineral leasing program can 
be instituted in Denali National Park, 
it must be approved by Congress. Rec- 
ommendations to allow such a program 
have been forwarded to Congress by 
the Park Service. We must let Congress 
know that we will not stand back and 
allow such atrocities in one of our finest. 
National Parks. 

Earth First! in Alaska will be watch- 
ing this issue and reporting further de- 
velopments to you. If necessary, Alaska 
Earth First! will attempt to blockade 
the construction of any new roads into 
the heart of this wilderness. But for 


now, it is urgent that you let those in 
charge of final approval know how you 
feel. We must continue in the spirit of 
Adolph Murie who studied Denali’s en- 
vironment for more than 40 years and 
who reminded us that: 

The National Parks idea represents 
a far-reaching cultural achievement, 
for here we raise our thoughts above the 
average, and enter a sphere in which 
the intangible values of the human 
heart and spirit take precedence. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write to: 

The Hon. John Seiberling, Chairman 
House Interior Public Lands 
Subcommittee 
House of Representatives 

Washington. DC 20515 

t’nre Congressman Seiberling to re- 
ject the mineral leasing program for 
Denaii and to introduce legislation to 
eliminate ail mining from Denali ana 
other units of the National Park Sys- 
tem. 

Also write similar letters to your 
member of Congress (House of Repre- 
sentatives. Washington. DC 20515) 
and Senators (US Senate. 
Washington, DC 20510). 

If you would like to help further on 
this issue, contact: 

Willy Dunne 
POB 112 

Denali National Park 
Alaska 99755 

Willy Dunne is a tour bus driver in 
Denali National Park and the Earth 
First! contact there. 



HAWAII: CHIPPED TO DEATH 


By Elizabeth Powell 

The Plunder of Paradise 

Envision Hawaii: Do you imagine 
lush tropical rainforests resplendent 
with vines and ferns, full of the song 
of red-plumed birds, or do you think of 
cow pasture overgrown with cactus? If 
you have been planning to make a trip 
to Hawaii to see rainforests, you’d bet- 
ter hurry, or you may miss them. 

Megacorporation American Factors 
(Amfac), a Hawaii conglomerate gone 
national, is Godfather to a corporate 
scheme to get-rich-quick by deforesting 
Hawaii. Six acres a day of the last vir- 
gin lowland tropical rainforest in 
Hawaii (and the U.S.) is being clearcut, 
chipped into iittle pieces, and burned 
to produce electricity. This atrocity is 
earning big bucks for corporate crimi- 
nals. Hawaii Electric Light Co. claims 
a $6 million savings in oil (while raising 
their rates). The chipping company, 
Biopower Corp. , has been shamelessly 
bragging that they plan to make sales 
of $200 million a year from Hawaiian 
hardwoods. There are not enough trees 
on the islands to feed these devils. 

One hundred thousand acres of na- 


tive Hawaiian rainforests are lined up 
for chipping. This is an area larger than 
the entire island of Lanai! Three times 
this acreage of forests could be up for 
grabs eventually. The Hawaii State 
Legislature, which is controlled by cor- 
porate and big landowner interests, has 
blocked every piece of legislation intro- 
duced this year to protect our native 
forests. 

To make matters worse, there are 
large stands of state and privately- 
owned eucalyptus that were planted 
years ago and that are now ready to 
harvest for biomass energy production. 
It is apparently more profitable for the 
corporations involved to gobble up vir- 
gin rainforests rather than to chip the 
tree farms already planted. 

Our beautiful forest, the last of its 
kind in the world, is being butchered. 
The chippers are leaving in their path 
a mammoth swath of tree stumps, jum- 
bled lava and mud. The landowner 
plans to seed the area with grass and 
turn it into pasture, the standard 
Hawaiian tax write-off. The forest will 
never return to its original condition. 
We are losing it forever. 

This crime against nature is legal, 
but it has got to be stopped! Friends 
of Hawaii’s Forests is a group of en- 
vironmentalists protesting this sense- 


less destruction of Hawaii’s rainforests. 
We need to start a campaign to raise 
public consciousness locally and nation- 
ally. Only massive public outcry will 
stop the devastation. We desperately 
need any contribution, advice or help 
you can offer. If you enjoyed your last 
trip to Hawaii or ever hope to see 


Hawaii’s magnificent rainforests, 
please help us out. Aloha to our main- 
land brethren. 

Write: 

Friends of Hawaii’s Forests 
PO Box 1530 
Hilo, HI 96721 



Chipping the forest in Hawaii 
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RADIOACTIVE 

SASKATCHEWAN 


By Jill Bend 

The north of Saskatchewan is scar- 
red. The rape and poisoning of the land 
there is continuing on an even vaster 
scale. The poison spreading out from 
northern Saskatchewan is radiation, 
radiation from the mining of uranium 
ore. Since the 1950’s, exploration for 
uranium and its subsequent mining and 
milling have continued relentlessly. The 
uranium used in the atomic bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima came from 
northern Saskatchewan. After the 
military use of uranium had long been 
exploited, uranium saw a new role as 
a fiiel for the nuclear energy industry. 
The province nurtured this industry, ex- 
porting uranium to a dozen different 
countries. By the 1970’s, many mines 
flourished, particularly in the 
Athabasca Sand Basin, a huge region 
encompassing 1/7 of the total area of 
Saskatchewan, and including some of 
the world’s richest uranium deposits. 
By 1984, Canada had become the 
world’s number one exporter of 
uranium. 

Eldorado Resources, a federal crown 
corporation, owns mines around 
Uranium City which were closed in 


1982 due to depletion of the resource. 
The corporation left behind them per- 
manently contaminated land and water 
— huge piles of waste rock and mine 
tailings releasing radiation into the air, 
and three dead lakes. With the closing 
of the Uranium City mines, Eldorado 
has been searching out new sites. In 
1983, they purchased the Rabbit Lake 
mine from Gulf Minerals. This mine 
began operations in 1975, and has been 
dumping wastes into the lake since that 
time. 

Another major deposit of uranium 
which has recently been discovered is 
the Cigar Lake deposit. This dwarfs all 
other known deposits of uranium ore, 
with an estimated 115,000 tons of 
uranium at an average grade of 10% The 
Cigar Lake ore body is so “hot” that 
robotic technology will be required to 
mine it. Eldorado Resources is here, 
also — developing the Collins Bay B- 
zone deposit, which is 6 miles north of 
Rabbit Lake on Wollaston Lake. This 
ore body extends 500 feet offshore 
under the bay, which is part of Wollas- 
ton Lake. 

Not only are the corporations ignor- 
ing environmental constraints in their 
efforts to bulldoze their mining plans 


through, but they are ignoring all un- 
settled Native land claims and ques- 
tions of Aboriginal title. A community 
of about 700 people now live in the area 
threatened by the new mining develop- 
ments, surviving primarily by hunting 
and fishing. Although the government 
and corporations claim to have the coop- 
eration of several Indian bands through 
the Saskatchewan Indian Corporation, 
or SINCO, the Wollaston Lake band has 
been opposing the mining of uranium 
since 1972. They have been joined by 
other bands. In July, 1984 the Lac La 
Hache band issued an open letter on 
behalf of the residents there asking for 
support in opposing the mining: 

“What I’m really concerned about is 
the kids in the future. If the water is 
contaminated and not fit to drink and 
the fish are not fit to eat, what are the 
children going to live on? ... We will 
not agree to have the Collins Bay mine 
opened. This mine concerns everybody 
because Wollaston Lake flows 
everywhere, North, South, East and 
West.” 

This call to resist issued directly by 
the indigenous community follows 
many years of efforts by the environ- 
mental community (petitions, marches, 
inquiries, reports, etc.) to stop the de- 
vastation. Unfortunately, the destruc- 
tion continues unabated and is even es- 
calating. This spring a major effort will 
be made to bring the destruction of the 
land, water and communities of north- 
ern Saskatchewan to the attention of 
the international community. 


The Collins Bay Action Group, a coal- 
ition of the local Native communities 
and anti-uranium groups, are calling 
everyone to a “Northern Survival 
Gathering” at Wollaston Lake, Sas- 
katchewan from June 9-14, 1985. Follow- 
ing this gathering, on June 14, there 
will be a “rolling blockade” aimed at 
stopping all traffic carrying chemicals 
in or out of the uranium operations at 
Rabbit Lake, 6 miles from the Collins 
Bay mine. 

All individuals are asked to come 
self-sufficient, and, if possible, or- 
ganized into affinity groups. No fire- 
arms, drugs, alcohol or violence will be 
permitted. If you cannot be at the bloc- 
kade, you can contribute by spreading 
awareness in your area, or by fundrais- 
ing. 

Contact: 

Collins Bay Action Group 

Box 8536 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
CANADA 
or: 

Uranium Resistance Network 
Box 3183 

Vancouver, B.C. V6B 3X6 
CANADA 
(604) 254-7923 

Also, petitions of support can be 
sent to: 

Lac La Hache Band 
Wollaston Lake, Saskatchewan SOJ 
300 


MEARES OLD GROWTH STRUGGLE CONTINUES 


By Wolverine 

Meares Island Wins Temporary 
Reprieve 

“You will not destroy our garden.” 
The words were spoken by the Chief of 
the Ahousat Band, in a dramatic con- 
frontation between Indians and en- 
vironmentalists, and loggers from Mac- 
Millan Bloedel Corporation. It was all 
captured on the television screen: the 
familiar faces; the evergreen isle as a 
backdrop. 

British Columbia’s Social Credit 
(Socred) government, thirty years in 
power and to the right of Canada’s Con- 
servatives, had rejected all efforts for 
the preservation of Meares Island, in- 
cluding a 50-50 compromise. Instead, 
they were insisting on logging 90% of 
the island. 

In response, the Nu-chal-NuIth 
(Nootka) Tribal Council, to dramatize 
Native land claims and rally support 
against the clearcutting proposals, de- 


clared Meares Island a Tribal Park on 
Easter Sunday, 1984. Meares thus be- 
came the second Tribal Park in British 
Columbia; the Haida Nation having de- 
clared part of Graham Island in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands a Tribal Park 
two years previously. 

The Socred government has refused 
to recognize these Tribal Parks, and in- 
deed probably plans to add an anti-na- 
tive plank to their usual repertoire of 
red-baiting and union-bashing in time 
for the next provincial election. 

The Native people are strong and 
clear in their determination to preserve 
their land and heritage. Although they 
are directing the battle on their own 
terms and in their own way, they have 
been joined by allies both locally and 
throughout Canada. This unity is some- 
thing new, and has surprised the gov- 
ernment. The opposition New Democ- 
ratic Party leader supports the preser- 
vation of Meares, along with the fledgl- 
ing Green Party. Despite all this, Mac 


Bio seems determined to log the island. 
Opponents are preparing for a long 
struggle. 

Since the above was written, a signif- 
icant development has taken place. The 
British Columbia Court of Appeals has 
overturned the January 25, 1985, rul- 
ing of the B.C. Supreme Court. The ear- 
lier ruling had dismissed the Indian 
claim to Meares Island as invalid. The 
new ruling orders that the Indians be 
allowed a full-scale trial, in which they 
will have an opportunity to prove that 
they have been using Meares Island on 
a continuing basis since before the time 
of Confederation in 1867. The ruling 
also bars MacMillan Bloedel from any 
logging in the meantime, and orders 
protestors to remove their permanent 
presence from the island ( they are com- 
plying with *his order). 

The decision was made solely on the 
basis of Native land claims, and ex- 
pressly dismissed any environmental 


and forest issues. This apparent at- 
tempt to divide Natives and non-Native 
opponents of logging has not worked — 
at a celebration April L). put on by the 
Clayoquot Band and the Friends of 
Clayoquot Sound, over 500 people at- 
tended, and the feeling of unity and 
brotherhood was palpable. 

This is not a victory, but a respite. 
The trial unll take place before the B.C. 
Supreme Court, probably in November. 
This is the same court that previously 
ruled against the Indians. It can be 
anticipated that Mac Bio unll be well- 
represented at the trial, trying to dis- 
credit the Native claims. 

Donations are still needed to carry 
on the struggle. Contributions (in 
Canadian funds — such as Interna- 
tional Money Orders available at US 
post offices) should be sent to: 

Friends of Clayoquot Sound 
Box 489 

ToBno, B.C. VOR 2Z0 
Canada 


DAM THREATENS THOREAU’S RIVER 


“Big A” Dam Threatens West Branch 
of Penobscot 

After years of planning, the Great 
Northern Paper Company (GNP) has 
applied to the state and federal govern- 
ments for permits to build the so-called 
Big A Dam on the West Branch of the 
Penobscot River in Maine. The one- 
half-mile-wide, fifteen-story high dam 
would be built within a stone’s throw 
of the southwest comer of famed Bax- 
ter State Park. It would flood the 
Ripogenus Gorge, an eighty-foot-deep 
gash in the limestone and granite which 
has attracted the likes of Thoreau and 
Whitman. 

Both the Maine Land Use Regulation 
Commission (LURC) and the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission 
(FERC) have accepted GNP’s applica- 
tions and thus have begun two separate 
regulatory processes. In Maine, LURC 
is required by law to decide on the ap- 
plication within 105 working days after 
acceptance of the application, unless 
the process is extended by an act of 
the Legislature. 

The federal proceeding, on the other 
hand, is expected to take two to three 
years. FERC has decided to conduct 
an environmental impact statement on 
the project which will be issued during 
the latter part of 1986. 

The Natural Resources Council of 
Maine, together with other members 
of the Penobscot Coalition to Save the 


West Branch, has intervened in the 
state and federal proceedings in oppos- 
ition to the dam. The Coalition argues 
three major points. 

*Irreplaceable resource: The four 
and one-half miles of river that would 
be destroyed by the Big A Dam contain 
the most productive wild landlocked sal- 
mon river fishery in America; an un- 
paralleled combination of Class III, IV 
and V whitewater; spectacular scenery; 
and abundant wildlife. Among the 
wildlife to be affected are black bear, 
deer, moose, coyote, bald eagle, pereg- 
rine falcon and the legendary and 
nearly extinct eastern mountain lion. 
No river in the eastern United States 
matches the West Branch. 

*Public river for private use: Great 
Northern has already monopolized the 
Penobscot watershed by building 19 
dams which collectively generate 
704,000 megawatt hours of virtually 
free electricity a year. No standard of 
fairness would allow this last wild 
stretch of river to be expropriated for 
the company’s corporate benefit. 

* Alternatives: Great Northern has 
underestimated the cost of the dam and 
greatly overestimated the cost of alter- 
natives such as purchased power. 

As might be expected, GNP is rais- 
ing the “jobs” issue, and downplaying 
any adverse effects the dam might have 
on fishing, rafting and sightseeing. 
GNP says that 1,689 jobs are “seriously 
threatened” if Big A Dam is not built: 
421 mill jobs, 476 woods jobs and 729 
indirect jobs. What GNP is not saying 


is that it intends to eliminate jobs any- 
way through modernization. The cur- 
rent modernization of GNP’s East Mil- 
linocket plant will cost an unspecified 
number of jobs. Officials of GNP have 
said that completion of Big A will allow 
further modernization, but have de- 
clined to say how many jobs that will 
affect. 

In granting GNP’s application, 
LURC is required, under state law, to 
decide that the dam’s advantages are 
greater than the direct and cumulative 
adverse impact over the life of the pro- 
ject based upon six specific environ- 
mental and energy criteria: soil stabil- 
ity; fish and wildlife resources; historic 
and archaeological resources; public 
rights of access to and use of the sur- 
face waters; flood control; and signifi- 
cant energy benefits. 

Although the Land Use Regulation 
Commission is in the process of de- 
veloping regulations, the agency cur- 
rently has no rules in place regarding 
hydropower developments. Therefore, 
the decision on Big A Dam will set a 
precedent for future applications. 

In a sleazy move that was unpre- 
cedented in the history of national river 
conservation battles, six whitewater 
rafting outfitters deserted the 
Penobscot Coalition and “signed on” 
with GNP after the company offered 
them rafting concessions including use 
of base camps and lodges on company 
lands, and releases of water three days 
a week in Ripogenus Gorge Dryway if 
the outfitters would drop opposition to 


the Big A Dam. These outfitters are: 
Northern Outdoors (a.k.a. Northern 
Whitewater Expeditions), Maine 
Whitewater, Downeast Whitewater, 
Wilderness Rafting Expeditions, Wild- 
water Adventurers and Crabapple 
Whitewater. However, other outfitters 
are continuing to oppose the dam and 
anyone considering a raft trip in the re- 
gion should patronize someone other 
than the listed companies. 

For information on how you can help 
fight this unnecessary and destructive 
dam, contact: 

Gary Lawless 
Box 687 

South Harpswell, ME 04079 
or: 

Mark Shepard 
Box 236UC 
Unity, ME 04988 

The comment period for FERC 
ended April 24, 1985, but there will be 
a second opportunity to comment after 
the Draft Environmental Impact State- 
ment is issued. Earth Firstlers in 
Maine are developing plans for possible 
direct action. 
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FORESTCIDE IN 



MIDDLE 

SANTIAM 

All last year, Oregon Earth First! 
and the Cathedral Forest Action Group 
have diligently worked to preserve the 
ancient, old growth forests of the Mid- 
dle Santiam. They did more than write 
letters or talk to their members of Con- 
gress. They sat on dynamite, blockaded 
roads before huge logging trucks, suf- 
fered the impertinence and insouciance 
of arrest, and tried to discuss ethics in 
courts of law. They confronted their 
fears, and their gods. They urrestled 
with profound questions that most in 
their drab little lives never front. They 
found values beyond the greasy dollar 
bill. Many of them spent many days 
in the Linn County Jail. 

Already this year, the minions of the 
timber industry are at work on the final 
solution to the problem of the old 
growth community in the Middle San- 
tiam on the west slope of the Oregon 


Tree Huggers and Tree Killer meet in Middle Santiam. 


Cascades. 

Marcy Willow and friends recently 
inspected the scene of the carnage. Here 
is her report. 

Ten million Indians. Sixty million 
bison. A hundred million big trees. 
Dachau. Sand Creek. Glen Canyon. 
Middle Santiam. When will it ever 
end? 



Watching the forest fall. Photos by Marcy Willow. 


By Marcy Willow 


The chainsaws whined like angry hor- 
nets all around us. A long, cracking 
sound, then a boom. We heard this 
every couple of minutes. Ten of us on 
recon scrambled through the brush, 
sloshed across the creek. The fresh 
clearcut bordered the creek on the 
other side. We wanted to get close. We 
were just clawing our way up the other 
side when a terrific cracking sounded 
above our heads. I dived to the earth; 
tried to shrink under a log. Then the 
boom. It turned out to be a jet. But 
when we stood up we were pretty pale, 
nonetheless. 

SANTIAM 

CAMP 

The weekend of April 13, 25 conser- 
vationists representing Oregon, 
Washington, Alaska and Virginia 
gathered in the Middle Santiam to es- 
tablish the camp which is to be the 
focal point of preservation activities 
this summer. The Cathedral Forest 
Action Group, sponsor of the camp, 
invites anyone concerned with the 
fate of old growth to join them at 
House Rock Campground off High- 
way 20 in Oregon’s Willamette Na- 
tional Forest. A search is underway 
to find a permanent (private) site. 

The camp will be the gathering 
place for the community which is 
forming around the old growth issue. 
Participants will have the opportu- 
nity to discuss all aspects of the move- 
ment with others from around the 
state and nation. There will be in 
depth discussions of the history and 
philosophy of civil disobedience, non- 
violence preparations and planning 
for actions. 

Being in the forest will enable us 
to study it from a myriad of sources. 
Forest ecologists, maps, books and ar- 
ticles will be regular features of the 
camp. An understanding of the old 
growth ecosystem will lead to more 
effective methods of resisting the 
threats against it. On site practice in 
non-violent civil disobedience will be 
integral to the experience. 

It we take time to know it, the 
primeval forest is a powerful ally. 

We intend to eat well, live right, do 
good and have fun with a little help 
from our friends. 

You are needed now at the Old 
Growth Preservation Camp in Ore- 
gon. Contact the Cathedral Forest Ac- 
tion Group (824 SW 10th St, Corvallis, 
OR 97333 (503)734-9151) for more infor- 
mation. 


Half of the hillside was destroyed. 
Giant trees lay everywhere. We were 
like ants on a pile of pick-up-sticks. We 
worked our way over the mess, up the 
hill. The logs rolled and swayed. Three 
or four loggers were working the top 
of the slope. It’s amazing how much 
damage four men can do — that whole 
forested hill would be destroyed in one 
afternoon. We moved closer. Some of 
us were silent, some shouted “No!”, a 
few laughed now and then. It was a 
strange laugh, sprung from nerves, hor- 
ror, approaching shock. A pristine old 
growth forest was being destroyed 
around us. 

The clearcut, in contrast to the cool 
green forest, was unsufferably hot. 
David Oakes spoke into the tape record- 
er: “Marcy’s standing on top of a stump, 
I’m sitting on top of a stump, and 
MaryBeth is walking next to a stump. 
And there’s more stumps being made 
up there. We’re in the middle of a clear- 
cut, with a stream below us and a tree 
falling not too far away . . . there goes 
another one . . . what can you say?” 

An ancient fir crashed down close. 
Debris particles blew in our faces. We 
joked, and concluded that the loggers 
didn’t care a bean about us. We sang, 
“Take Your Bulldozers Away.” From a 
tall stump, Steve Peterson shouted a 
refrain: “Hands off our greenery!” 
“Choke on your sawdust!” 

While we were speculating on the 
millions we’d make cutting an album 
called “We Are the Forest,” a logger 
came down. In suspenders, tom-off 
trousers, and spikes on his boots, he 
walked easily over the slaughter. He 
told us we were in a dangerous area. 
Our entreaties were met with: “I don’t 
have the money or education that you 
folks do, but I know these trees are old 
and rotten anyway; and we have to 
make a living.” 

We explained about gene pools, soil, 
wilderness. He recommended we look 
at the fine replanted tree farms. “I 
don’t care if you get killed, I’ve got in- 
surance,” he said as he walked away on 
a log. Someone called after him: “What 
about the children? What about future 
generations?” 

The chainsaws bit into the biggest 
trees, nearest to us. That old logger 
knew very well the difference between 
a tree farm and an old growth forest. 
One by one we headed for the creek, 
the sounds of the saws cutting into our 
hearts. 

I was alone, finding my way back. I 
was hot and thirsty, but couldn’t drink 
because the creek was a mess. Water 
seeped into my tom-up running shoes. 

Time is short. The trees are falling. 
We left, but we’ll be back. We are resol- 
ved to save these forests. 

There’s a TRO (Temporary Restrain- 
ing Order) prohibiting blockades, but 
what the heck. There are signs all over 
the Middle Santiam saying keep out. 
Entrance into the actual designated 
Middle Santiam Wilderness (east of the 


logging massacre) is prohibited. Some- 
one asked the secretary at the District 
Ranger’s office about it and was told it 
was closed due to “protests.” Did I hear 
anyone say “First Amendment?” 

MaryBeth, who has dutifully keep 
the Cathedral Forest Action Group’s of- 
fice going in Corvallis and who has put 
herself on the line in blockades many 


times, is now in the county jail for a 
month. They say she violated her 
parole by going into the wilderness. 

We are the “Last Resort Outfit” as 
Ric Bailey puts it. Bobcat calls it 
“Satyagraha” (Truth Force). 

Don’t be overwhelmed by all the 
work before us. The Force is with us. 
We’re stronger than they are. 
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By Hayduchess 





Exploratory drilling at the Tusayan mine site. 


(Ed. note: Arizona Earth First! is 
mobilizing to oppose a uranium mine 
on the Kaibab National Forest just 
south of the Grand Canyon. Non-vio- 
lent direct action is being considered 
to stop the mine. Some monkey wench- 
ing against it has already occurred — 
see the last issue of Earth First!. The 
following is our report from 
Hayduchess.) 

Pete the Cat wants to hit the road. 
He’s been listening to Buddy Guy 
again, “Whomp, whomp, whomp, 
whomp, bomp bomp, bomp bomp 
BOMP ... I says what I means and I 
means what I says . . . you can call it 
what you wanna, but I call it messin’ 
with the kid.” He’s been reading all 
those seditious leaflets The Duchess 
keeps writing about the hole at Tusayan 
and he wants to get back to his roots. 
So, he starts mewrfing and whining 
about “we’re not gonna take it,” and 
“Who’ll stop the rain,” and all those bat- 
tle songs he carries around in his bat- 
tered and furry head. The Duchess is 
getting fed up with hearing about 
human chauvinism and how “Those hu- 
mans are somewhere else when the real 
struggles start.” Pete the Cat can’t 
forget how that pompous engineer from 
Energy Fuels Nuclear, Inc. said he 
didn’t think there was any wildlife up 
there by the site for the proposed 
uranium mine. Pete’s pretty sure that 
where there’s Ponderosa pine, there’s 
deer, and where there’s deer, there’s 
cats. He thinks EFN, Inc. can call it 
what they wanna, but he calls it messin’ 
with the kid. 

So, they hit the road. None of that 
cute, pressed soy protein for Pete; The 
Duchess throws a few beef sticks and 
beer nuts in his traveling bag. He lays 
up on the back of the pack and watches 
the road slide away from them. She’s 
feeding tapes into the deck and talking 
into her tape recorder over the music. 

“We’re heading up to Tusayan to find 
out for ourselves. I’m disgusted with 
these down-home little shows Energy 
Fuels Nuclear, Inc. is putting on for us 
simple folk of Northern Arizona. I don’t 
want to hear any more about their 
clean, harmless, little uranium mine 
that they’re planning to put in that use- 
less, scrubby little clearing, away in 
nowhere, with a few little power lines, 
some kind of casual, no-big-deal up- 
grading of a few miles of Forest Service 
roads (somehow, when grades go up, 
trees go down), and. uh, folks, a little 
old ore-hauling up to Blanding, Utah, 
for , uh, ten years or so, just ten little 
ole 20-25 ton trucks a day. I especially 
don’t want to hear any more of that yup- 
pie, Harvard MBA crap about state-of- 
the-art this and on-line that. I’m not a 
violent woman, but if I hear that so-hip, 
bearded lawyer use the words, “inter- 
face” or Mother Earth ever again, I 
won’t be responsible for myself. And, 
one more thing, I’d sure like to know 
what self-respecting woman would 
climb into bed with any of that crew . 

. . that new Radiation Engineer’s al- 
most the worst. You can dress a geek 
in levis and a faded, flannel shirt, stick 
a beard on his face, and he’s still a geek 

I digress. It’s bad enough what they 
want to do; stick a vertical shaft (it’s 
good they’re gonna sink it, because I 
doubt any of them could get it up to 
do anything else with it) into Grand- 
mother Earth, 13 miles south of the 
Grand Canyon, suck up that high-grade 
uranium ore (200 tons-per-day for five 
years . . . maybe ten), ship the ore in 
tarp-covered trucks on 19 miles of “up- 
graded” Forest Service roads, a chunk 
of Route 64, just east of Desert View 
in Grand Canyon National Park and 
100 miles of Navajo Reservation 
roads (see Part II: Tusayan to Blanding 
in the next issue), process the ore a 
few miles south of Blanding and sell the 
shit, 40% to Palo Verde, a big, expen- 
sive, dangerous and mis-guided nuclear 
power plant in southern Arizona, 60% 
to who knows where. Bad as all that 
is, it’s almost worse how they’re pre- 
senting it to the public. At the most 
recent meeting, in Tusayan, the Radia- 
tion Engineer said to one dignified old 


man, who had asked a few questions 
about where they were going to get 
their water, “We’re gonna watch some 
slides now and after you see them, 
you’ll be able to determine whether 
you’re glowing from radiation or if it’s 
just your radiant personality.” The only 
Navajo in the crowd got up and left the 
room shortly after that. He had quietly 
asked a question about tailings, said 
something about radioactive waste at 
Tuba City and got answered with a 
smug smile and some more of that 
“state-of-the-art” verbal sump. 

One thing The Duchess likes about 
the tape recorder is it doesn’t expect 
her to listen. She also likes that it 
doesn’t expect her to cook, give back 
rubs or sit up waiting. When she re- 
members marriage and other affairs 
d’amour, the tape recorder seems a fit 
companion. She decides to feed it a few 
quotes from the EFN, Inc.’s proposal 
to the Forest Service: 

As part of its activity as a uranium 
producer, EFN currently operates 
three mines in northern Arizona — the 
Hack Canyon Mine, the Pigeon Mine 
and the Kanab North Mine (we’re talk- 
ing a spill or two, we’re talking North 
Rim of the Canyon) . . . the drainage 
from the Project Area is toward the 
south for seven miles, where it curves 
west for 15 miles and then back north 
for- 50 miles until it reaches the Col- 
orado River . . . the growth of Pon- 
derosa, Pinyon and other species of 
pine are common in the area ... the 
actual Project Area is in a natural 
clearing of approximately one-half 
mile in diameter . . . the only vegeta- 
tion in this clearing are native grasses 
and plants . . . (Pete the Cat rouses 
up and looks around a little . . . he’s 
wondering what the hell else would 
grow in a forest clearing) . . . wildlife 
in the general region appears to be li- 
mited as evidenced by the fact that dur- 
ing the implementation of the explora- 
tion drilling program at the Project 
Site little, if any, wildlife was observed 
■ ■ . (Pete yawns, he finds the ignorance 
of non-fur-bearers limitless; any critter 
worth its prey doesn’t hang around hu- 
mans who are making loud noises and 
bad smells while shoving long, horrible 
things in the ground) ... no unique, 
threatened or endangered animal 
species are known to exist in the Project 
Area . . . (Pete goes back to sleep; he 
drifts off remembering sitting on the 
proposal one night, reading it through 
his stomach sensors and discovering 
that in one of the major diagrams, 
EFN, Inc. had spelled “channel,” 
“channle” ... if they can’t spell, how 
the hell can they tell one species from 
another) ... a water source of a few 
gallons per minute is needed for sani- 
tation and underground drilling . . . 
in the event that no water is found in 
the shaft, a well to the Redwall of 2,500 
to 3,000 feet deep would be located and 
drilled north of the mine yard ... In 
the event of a truck accident that causes 
spillage of ore (The Duchess loves the 
smarmy elegance of that word — spil- 
lage — and decides she needs a drink. 
Ever aware of back-country emergen- 
cies, she has packed a flask of Tan- 
queray ... ah, Juniper, holy plant of 
the Fire-Coyote clan), EFN will take 
immediate aggressive action to clean 


up any spilled material ... all 
uranium ore will be removed from the 
site of the spill within two working days 
time of the spill, provided that the ac- 
tion is not prevented by conditions 
beyond the control of EFN. 

The Duchess is listening to Maggie’s 
Farm, breathing Juniper fumes and re- 
membering driving the road to Bland- 
ing, watching Juniper shake in the 
wind, reading those FLASH FLOOD 
signs. There’s lots more to the proposal, 
lots about how EFN, Inc. will clean up 
afterwards and re-seed and grade-back 
roads, but The Duchess remembers 
hearing how once Elk habitat is dis- 
turbed, the Elk don’t come back and 
she’s thinking that, if the Tusayan hole 
gets sunk, EFN, Inc. will have mines 
on both sides of the Grand Canyon and 
that there are tens of thousands of min- 
ing claims on both rims and that, based 
on the 1872 Mining Law, it’s real easy 
to stake and maintain a claim. She won- 
ders if the tourists will have to wear 
protective lead suits when they come 
to visit America’s #1 Natural Attrac- 
tion. She’d like to curl up next to Pete 
and take a nap, but she’s at Forest Road 
305 and that’s the turn-off to the Proj- 
ect Site. 

Somebody’s graded the road for the 
first few miles. She's pretty sure 
they’re doing the Environmental As- 
sessment right now, so she wonders 
about them starting the road work, but 


By Maggie Suzuki 

As Rick Davis has so accurately re- 
ported, the Japanese are very efficient 
at ruining their own wilderness. They 
are also good at ruining other people’s 
wilderness, the most enraging example 
being the job they have done on South- 
east Asia’s tropical rainforests. But the 
devastation in that area is so far ad- 
vanced they are beginning to see the 
dark at the end of the tunnel. Says one 
leading industry ghoul in reference to 
Indonesia’s complete ban on whole-log 
exports (effective this year) “Not only 
Indonesia’s logs but all South Sea 
timber resources have a limit.” ( The 
Japan Financial Times, Dec. 21, 1984) 
The same article goes on to note, 
“Plywood manufacturers have the alter- 
native of American and North Pacific 
conifer resources. With the instability 
of (South Seas) resources, manufactur- 
ers are strengthening their efforts to- 
wards overcoming problems in changing 
over to conifer resources.” 

In light of these likely developments. 
I’d like to encourage Earth Firstlers in 
the US to strengthen their efforts, and 
to broaden them also. The fact remains 
that the Japanese will mop up what they 
can in Southeast Asia. Pressures on 
these forests remain severe. I’d like you 
to consider what it means to be an Earth 
Firstler in a right-wing dictatorship: 

In Northern, Luzon, Philippine gov- 
ernment plans to convert the Chico 
River valley into a “development" hell, 
logging, hydroelectric dams, mining, 
has been stiffly opposed by the tribal 


she can guess they’ve used some slick, 
legal loop-hole to cover their corporate 
ass. It’s an easy drive for about three 
miles. Pete sleeps right through it. 
Then, the road turns towards the left, 
and, suddenly she’s slipping and slid- 
ing, through and past ruts that look like 
they could swallow a ’dozer. Pete perks 
up; he’s digging into the back of the 
seat, yowling like a vampire cat from 
Hell. She finally yanks the car onto a 
dry patch of clearing and gets out. Pete 
saunters out. Where there’s grasses, 
there’s rodents .... 

The clearing had probably been a 
quiet, sunny, flower-dotted break in the 
forest. Woodbetony, fern-like leaves and 
purple blossoms, lies crushed, yet 
alive, under a thin coating of dust at 
the edges of the clearing. A few yards 
away, there seems to be nothing but 
metal and debris, trucks, a bulky water 
tank, the stab of the drilling tower, a 
supply trailer, two pools of oil slime, 
blackened earth like a third-degree 
burn, no “native grasses and plants,” 
no animal tracks, no life. Florescent rib- 
bons flutter from stakes around the 
clearing and along a faint track through 
the forest. There seem to be keys in 
some of the trucks. A stack of drill-bits 
lies near the trailer. The Duchess has 
brought some mementoes for EFN, 
Inc. She goes to work. 

From the hood of the car, warm in 
Spring sunlight, Pete spits out a set of 
mouse-feet, stretches and falls asleep. 

For a copy of the proposal and to regi- 
ster your alarm! disgust/ nausea over 
the Tusayan hole, urrite the Forest 
Supervisor, Box 3088, Grand Canyon, 
AZ 86023. At this stage, the Forest Ser- 
vice is performing an Environmental 
Assessment . . . what is really needed 
is an Environmental Impact State- 
ment ... or maybe an encampment . 

. . or a fete de blockade . . . stay tuned 
. . . Hayduchess . . . Pete the Cat, says 
take your pet. on a picnic . . . access 
to the Project Site is done by turning 
east of State Highway 6i to National 
Forest Road 305, 8 miles south of the 
Grand Canyon Airport (that’s off be- 
tween Williams and Grand Canyon) . 

. . follow FR 305 two miles, take north 
fork of FR 305 A for about U miles past 
Owl Tank . . . then take a side road 
due west to the site. You need a good 
vehicle, unless, of course, they’ve up- 
graded the roads. 


people whose homeland is that valley. 
One result was that Macli-ing Dulag, 
a Kalinga tribal leader was gunned 
down in his living room by army goons 
in 1980. In 198i, the government -began 
bombing and. strafing villages arid herd- 
ing people into “strategic hamlets." 
They cannot go out to harvest their 
fields or hunt. ( Survival International 
Urgent Action Bulletin, Jan. 1985.) 

So, I’d like to ask you to be vigilant 
about increased pressure on your own 
forests: if the price is right, the 
Japanese will take your trees, just as 
they have taken the tropical forest’s 
trees. 

I’d also like to exhort you to express 
solidarity with other people who are try- 
ing to protect their forests from the 
same greedy institutions as you are, and 
who have as much or more to lose. No 
more beer by the jukebox for Macli-ing 
Dulag! Many of the oppressive govern- 
ments, such as the Marcos Regime, 
which are pushing to exploit forests are 
doing so for quick cash to pay off Amer- 
ican banks, and are using arms supplied 
by the American government to put 
down resistance. 

One thing you can do is to respond to 
Survival International Urgent Action 
Bulletins such as the one mentioned 
above. Their address in the USA is: Sur- 
vival International USA, 2121 Decatur 
Place NW, Washington, DC 20008 (202- 
265-1077). 

Think Globally, Act Locally! 

Maggie Suzuki is an environmental 
activist and Earth First! er in Japan. 


JAPAN’S 
FOREST LUST 
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NEMESIS NEWS NET 


) V 


by Leon Czolgosz 

this “sport,” it will continue. Make your 
opinion known to the ASF&G: 

Don W. Collinsworth, Commissioner 
Alaska Department of Fish & Game 
Box 3 - 2000 
Juneau, Alaska 99802 


tion” in that state and the federal 
parole commission changed her destina- 
tion. The Manson Family was based in 
southern California. 

Good was originally convicted of 
sending death threats through the mail 
to corporate officials whose companies 
were guilty of pollution. She has been 
serving a 15-year sentence. Officials 
said they had no choice but to schedule 
her release because of time off she ac- 


Supreme Court Upholds Water Use to 
Save Fish 

Washington, DC, March 25, 1985 — 
The Supreme Court let stand a ruling 
by the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals 
which requires the government to use 
water in the Stampede Reservoir on 
the Little Truckee River to restore en- 
dangered fish species, rather than use 
the water to supply the cities of Reno 
and Sparks, Nevada. 

The 9th Circuit Court decision said 
that the government has a duty, under 
the terms of the Endangered Species 
Act, to use water from the reservoir, 
located in the Sierra Nevada, to help 
restore the Pyramid Lake cui-ui and 
the threatened Lahontan cutthroat 
trout. 

Hunters Take Heavy Toll of Alaska 
Wolves 

Anchorage, March 18, 1985 — Ac- 
cording to an article by Dr. Gordon 
Haber in the Anchorage Daily News, 
the recently-suspended aerial “wolf 
control” program of the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish & Game was taking a 
much smaller toll of wolves than that 
being taken by private aerial hunters, 
both legal and illegal. 

For the price of a $10 trapping 
license, any Alaska resident can locate 
a wolf pack by airplane, land alongside 
it in the snow, and proceed to shoot as 
many of the wolves as possible with 
semi-automatic weapons. February and 
March are the “prime” months for this 
aei’ial hunting, because of the long day- 
light hours, the snow cover, and the 
condition of the wolf pelts. Dozens of 
wolf-hunting planes may fly the skies 
of southcentral, interior, and northern 
Alaska "on a typical sunny day at this 
time of the year. 

The overall competition to find 
wolves is so intense that few areas of 
the state with open or semi-open ter- 
rain are overlooked. Most hunters at- 
tempt to kill all or most of the wolves 
they find. Many complete packs are 
eliminated. 

Even the National Parks, Preserves 
and Wildlife Refuges are not immune 
to this slaughter. The National Parks 
are supposedly off-limits to hunting, 
but most of the newer ones, such as 
Gates of the Arctic, Kobuk, Lake 
Clark, and Wrangell-St Elias, have 
been inadequately patrolled due to 
budgetary constraints, and poachers 
have been taking advantage of this. 
Most alarmingly, wolves are illegally 
hunted even in Denali National Park, 
“crown jewel” of the park system in 
Alaska. 


Guerrillas Attack Paper Mill 

Bangladesh, March 7, 1985 — Seven 
people were killed by tribal guerrillas 
in the Southern Hill District of 
Bangladesh on March 6, according to 
police. 

The guerrillas, belonging to a 
separatist group known as the Shanti 
Bahini, attacked a paper mill, tied up 
its employees, and shot them. Witnes- 
ses said the guerrillas were apparently 
angered by tree cutting operations in 
a nearby forest to provide raw material 
for the paper mill. 

Japan Agrees to Stop Killing Whales 
by 1988 

Tokyo, April 5, 1985 — Reluctantly 
bowing to foreign pressure, Japan offi- 
cially pledged to begin observing a 
world-wide moratorium on whaling in 
1988. 

Foreign Minister Shintaro Abe told 
Cabinet ministers during a meeting 
that he would send a letter to U.S. 
Commerce Secretary Malcolm Bal- 
dridge today, announcing the end of the 
300-year-old whaling industry. 

The U.S. Government last year 
threatened to cut Japan’s offshore fish- 
ing quotas in half if Japan did not with- 
draw its objections to the whaling ban 
by April 1. 

“There is no other w'ay to avoid a con- 
frontation between Japan and the 
United States,” said an official of the 
Fisheries Agency who spoke on condi- 
tion he not be identified. “It is very un- 
happy for us, but as a result we will 
save the fishing conservation zone,” he 
< said. 

Another official in the Fishery Sec- 
tion of the Foreign Ministry said the 
decision to withdraw its objection was 
“difficult.” Asked if the decision 
marked a defeat for the government, 
he hung up the telephone. 

Only Japan, the Soviet Union and 
Norway objected to the ban approved 
by the 40-member International Whal- 
ing Commission. The three exempted 
themselves from the moratorium by fil- 
ing objections. Japan’s withdrawal of its 
objection leaves the other two nations 
as the only holdouts on the matter of 
ending whaling. 

The U.S. and Japan reached a com- 
promise last November that gave Japan 
the right to kill 200 sperm whales in 
1986 and 1987 if it would agree to abide 
by the global ban in 1988. However, 
until today’s announcement, Japan ap- 
peared to be hedging on the matter of 
the ban. 

Sandra Good Declines Parole 


cumulated for good behavior. 

Good said in a recent interview that 
“I want to be where my family is, and 
my family is in prison. By staying inside 
where my family is, I keep myself out- 
side of thoughts dedicated to money, 
power and approval.” 

Good’s rejection of the release terms 
requires the prison to continue holding 
her, according to Sizer. “She will have 
a hearing by the federal parole commis- 
sion in the next 60 days,” the warden 
said. “At that point they will give her 
another date for release based upon 
coming up -with another plan.” 

“She’s been an excellent prisoner. Of 
course, there’s been a lot of attention 
because of the Manson connection,” 
Helman said. “We’ve seen a different 
side. If you listen to her environmental 
views, they aren’t really that different 
from what you would hear from a con- 
servation group.” 

Reagan Defends Trips to his 
California Ranch 

Washington, DC — President 
Reagan, returning to the White House 
after a four-day vacation, says he feels 
justified making frequent trips to his 
California ranch because “you give up 
an awful lot of privacy” serving in the 
Oval Office. 

Reagan said the demands of the pres- 
idency accompany him wherever he 
goes. “And I look at it in another way 
— at my age, how many more years do 
I have to go to the ranch and enjoy the 
ranch?” he said. 

Since taking office in 1981, Reagan 
has spent all or part of 171 days at his 
ranch, or 12% of his presidency. 

Reagan discussed his affection for his 
688-acre ranch in an interview with the 
Santa Barbara News-Press. 

“I think that particular place casts a 
spell on you. . . When you get in there, 
it’s — the world — is gone.” 

The president’s hideaway is 2,400 feet 
high in the Santa Ynez Mountains, 
overlooking the Pacific. Reagan says he 
occasionally sees tracks and other signs 
of bears and mountain lions on his prop- 
erty, and frequently sees bobcats. 

A Secret Service agent on duty at 
the ranch once watched a mountain lion 
stroll past his post from a distance of 
30 feet, the president said. 

The president’s five-room adobe 
home, built in 1872, is heated solely by 
wood. The Reagans bought the ranch 
in 1974. 

(Hmnim. . . must be nice. What 
about us poor schmucks who have no- 
thing but the public lands? I guess 
that’s just tough luck.) 


Land-and-shoot aerial wolf hunting is 
perfectly legal in the National Park 
“Preserves” (created under ANILCA) 
and in the National Wildlife Refuges. 
These areas are hunted heavily. 

Serious aerial hunters are able to kill 


Alderson, WV, March 29 — Sandra 
Good, a member of the Charles Manson 
“family” who has served 10 years in 
prison for mailing death threats to busi- 
ness executives, refused to leave prison 
because she found the terms of her 


Arizona May Resurrect Grand Can- 
yon Dam Plan 

Phoenix, AZ — A plan is being resur- 
rected for a dam proposed for the 
Grand Canyon in the 1960’s and scrap- 


50 to 100 wolves each in a single season. 
An average wolf pelt in the raw can 
command two or three hundred dollars, 
and the better ones bring considerably 
more. Obviously, it is this financial fac- 
tor which gives incentive to many of 
the hunters (although there are also 
many wealthy “sportsmen” who hunt 
wolves for kicks, as well). 

According to Haber, a single Anchor- 
age fur-buyer (unnamed) accounts for 
a significant percentage of all the wolf 
pelts taken in Alaska. (Editor’s note: 
If any of you out there know this geek’s 
name, let us know, and we will give the 
fiend some well-deserved publicity.) 

As long as the Alaska Department 
of Fish & Game permits and encourages 


parole too restrictive. 

Good refused to accept a release cer- 
tificate containing “a condition that she 
not associate with any members or 
former members of the Manson Fam- 
ily,” said Gwynne Sizer, warden at the 
Federal Correctional Institution for 
Women. 

“She has been an excellent prisoner 
in her 10 years here, but she remains 
very committed to Charlie Manson,” 
added Dave Helman, the warden’s 
executive assistant. 

Good also objected to placement in a 
halfway house in Camden, NJ, officials 
said. Helman said she had initially been 
scheduled to go to Sacramento, Calif., 
but “there was a lot of adverse reac- 


ped because of strong opposition from 
environmentalists. 

At the urging of Rep. Henry Evans, 
D-Tolleson, the Arizona Power Author- 
ity has agreed to spend $8,000 to revise 
cost estimates for building the dam. 
Evans argues that the hydroelectric 
power generated by the dam could be 
sold to help fund CAP-related dam 
projects. 

The proposal is expected to rekindle 
what one environmentalist called a 
“red-hot battle” by national environ- 
mental groups and others who strongly 
opposed the dam in the 1960’s because 
it would flood the Grand Canyon’s 
Bridge Canyon and would eliminate the 
Bridge Canyon rapids. 


“This seems to be a curious, if not 
dangerous, time to resurface that 
issue,” said Roger Manning, general 
manager of the Arizona Municipal 
Water Users Association. He warned 
that the dam’s revival could threaten 
federal funding for the Centi’al Arizona 
Project, which faces congressional ap- 
propriation hearings in April. 

The Hualapai Dam, also called the 
Bridge Canyon Dam, was proposed by 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation in the 
1960’s to produce electricity needed to 
pump CAP water from the Colorado 
River into central Arizona. 

Opposition from environmentalists 
prompted Congress to place a 
moratorium on the dam’s construction. 
Reclamation Bureau Officials decided 
that instead of Hualapai, they would 
build a coal-fired power plant at Page 
for the CAP, clearing the way for the 
project to gain congressional approval 
in 1968. 

The dam remained part of the 
Arizona Water and Power Plan, but be- 
cause of the federal moratorium, con- 
gressional approval will be needed be- 
fore it can be built. An aide to Rep. 
Morris Udall, D-Ariz., said such au- 
thorization is “very, very unlikely.” 


Bizarre BLM Goat Experiment 
Less Than Successful 

Cave Junction, OR — An experiment 
to see if goats could be used instead of 
herbicides to keep unwanted brush and 
weeds from overrunning reforestation 
projects has turned out to be less than 
a success. 

Along with the brush and weeds, the 
goats ate all 200 Douglas fir and mixed 
conifer seedlings on the experimental 
plot outside Cave Junction in the BLM’s 
Medford District, according to agency 
spokesman Kurt Austermann. 

Big game repellent, plastic tubes, 
paper shields and a mixture of goat 
feces and urine all failed to keep the 
voracious beasts from eating the young- 
trees. 

According to Austermann, the ver- 
dict is still out as to whether goats 
might be useful under some cir- 
cumstances. BLM silviculturist Albert 
Albee said the goats might prove useful 
in clearing brush before the trees are 
planted. 

An evaluation of the experiment is 
due out -later this month. 

A federal court decision has barred 
the BLM and the Forest Service from 
using herbicides in Oregon and 
Washington until they examine the 
worst effects the weed killers might 
have on human health. 

five goats owned by Jim Booi of Old 
Sams Valley and Larry Hunt of Med- 
ford were put on the 12-acre plot on 
Jan. 14. 

Twenty-five more goats were added 
to speed things up, and at the end of 
two weeks, all the trees were gone. 

The experiment cost $960, or $80 per 
acre. 



MOV ING 

SEND 

US YOUR 
NEW 

ADDRESS! 


The Second International Conven- 
tion for Defense of the Life of the Earth 
will be held in Peru during the fall of 
1985. The first convention, attended by 
representatives of several environmen- 
tal groups, green parties, and indigen- 
ous people’s organizations, was held in 
Japan in the fall of 1984. Details will 
be forthcoming on the Peru meeting. 
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and would make a tidy profit once the 
proposed hotel was turned over to the 
Radisson Company for management. 

Winchester, who has been fighting 
against developers and for building 
height and density restrictions, was 
surprised and elated by the overwhelm- 
ing support of the voters. The original 
4 to 1 vote on the city council in favor 
of the exception became 0 to 5 against. 
As one city councilman remarked, “I’d 
be crazy to vote for it in a crowd like 
this.” 

Winchester explained his tactics, “I 
have a list of people who contact other 
people. They can usually be counted on 
to show up at meetings when we need 
them. We timed this one just right.” 

Hopefully, Cape Canaveral will not 
have to learn the lesson other Florida 
towns have learned: There is no such 
thing as one hotel. 


Around 200 people, or roughly 10% 
of the registered voters of Cape Canav- 
eral, Florida, showed up at town hall 
on February 11 to protest a zoning ex- 
ception that would have allowed a hotel 
to be built on the beach in this primarily 
residential town. 

“We don’t need a bunch of tourists 
trampling our dunes,” said John Win- 
chester, the Vice-Mayor and previously 
the solitary vote against the zoning ex- 
ception on the city council. “There are 
plenty of hotels in Cocoa Beach that 
are closer to most of our residents than 
this hotel will be. So the argument that 
the residents will have a nice close place 
for their relatives to stay just doesn’t 
make any sense.” 

The argument that did make sense 
to the other members of the city council 
was that the landowner is a close friend 


MONO LAKE 
BIKE-A-THON 

Whether you are old or young, begin- 
ner or expert, you are invited to cycle 
in the Sixth Annual Mono Lake Bike-a- 
Thon. 

The 6 day, 350 mile ride departs from 
the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power headquarters on Aug. 26 and 
arrives Aug. 31 at Mono Lake, the jewel 
of the recently established Mono Basin 
National Forest Scenic Area. Support 
vehicles will carry cyclists’ gear. 

Each rider will carry a vial of water 
from DWP’s reflecting ponds and will 
return the water to its natural destina- 
tion, Mono Lake. Some of this water 
once flowed through streams feeding 
Mono Lake, but was diverted to supply 
Los Angeles with cheap water. The di- 
versions are destroying the lake. 

Money raised through the Bike-a- 
Thon will support efforts to protect 
Mono Lake. All cyclists secure pledges 
from sponsors. The rider who raises the 
most money will win PLUMLINE and 
KANGAROO BAGGS bicycle touring 
equipment. Last year 44 people from 
as far away as Florida cycled, publiciz- 
ing Mono’s plight and raising $18,000 
to help save Mono Lake. 

To sign up, to volunteer the use of a 
support vehicle, to pledge support, or 
for more information, send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to: Mono Lake 
Bike-a-Thon, 1355 Westwood Blvd. #6, 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 or call (213)477- 
5754 or 477-8229. Act soon, as only 75 
riders can go. Registration deadline is 
August 9. 


MONO LAKE 
WORKSHOPS 


Would you like to explore Mono 
Lake’s islands? Learn to weave a Paiute 
basket? Tell a warbler from a vireo? Be 
prepared to cope with backcountry 
emergencies? 

The Mono Lake Committee and 
Mono Lake Foundation are holding a 
series of weekend workshops this sum- 
mer and fall in and around California’s 
sublime Mono Lake. They include 
Paiute Basketry, an Historical Tour, 
Summer & Autumn Watercolor Paint- 
ing, Backcountry Emergencies, Geol- 
ogy, Islands, Ecology, Insects, and 
Birds. 

Proceeds from the workshops will go 
to fund educational and research pro- 
grams crucial to saving Mono Lake 
from the unslakeable thirst of the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and 
Power (see the movie “Chinatown” to 
understand the rapacious greed that 
has led to the near-ecocide of Mono 
Lake). 

For information, contact the Mono 
Lake Foundation, POB 153, Lee Vin- 
ing, CA 93541 (619)647-6360. 


EARTH FIRST! TARGETS BLM 
WILDERNESS 


The Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) will be making major deci- 
sions on wilderness recommenda- 
tions this year (state-wide recommen- 
dations in Utah and New Mexico, and 
regional recommendations in other 
states) and Congress may consider 
several BLM wilderness bills (includ- 
ing one for the California desert). 

It is important that Earth Firstlers 
become involved in this process so 
that there will be an uncompromising 
voice for desert wilderness. We are 
currently developing state-wide 
Earth First! wilderness proposals for 
BLM lands in Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona; and for the California de- 
sert. If you would like to have input 
or review our draft proposals for any 
of these, please contact Dave Fore- 
man (POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703). 
If you would like to help with field 
work or in promoting these wilder- 
ness proposals, or if you would like 
to help with BLM wilderness in other 
states, also contact Dave. 

There will be a workshop on BLM 
wilderness (with a major emphasis on 
the Utah Canyon Country) at the 
Round River Rendezvous this July. 
We will also be encouraging letters in 
support of our proposals later in the 
year. 

Remember, when Lawrence of 
Arabia was asked why he loved the de- 
sert, he said, “Because it’s clean.” In 
today’s sick world, we need a few 
clean places. 


DAVID CROSS 
PHOTO SHOW 


Professional photographer and 
Earth First! activist David Cross is fi- 
nally being recognized as one of 
America’s outstanding wilderness 
photographers. A showing of his work 
entitled BEHIND THE MOUNTAINS 


is being exhibited at the California 
Academy of Sciences Natural History 
Museum in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, for the next several 
months. If you are in the Bay Area, 
don’t miss David’s exhibit. 




BLM's West Potrillo Mountains in New Mexico. 
Photo by Dave Foreman. 


EF! CALENDAR 
BITES THE DUST 

Even though it’s one of our pet pro- 
jects and a favorite of many Earth 
Firstlers, we’ve reluctantly decided to 
cease production of the Earth First! 
Calendar. The decision is based on the 
fact that the calendar at best only 
breaks even and that our time, energy 
and limited funds can be better spent 
on other efforts. So, there will be no 
1986 Earth First! Calendar. (Copies of 
the 1985 Calendar are still available for 
$3 postpaid.) If we can find distributors 
to place the Earth First! Calendar in 
enough retail outlets, we may resurrect 
it for 1987. 


ORVs THREATEN OREGON 
BEACHES 


The Sutton Beach/Lily Lake area on 
the Oregon coast is rated as “Priority 
1” by the Oregon Department of Fish 
& Wildlife for vehicle closures due to 
snowy plover and bald eagle habitat. 
Additionally, adjacent Forest Service 
dune areas contain rare plants, such as 
bog club moss, Lycopodium inun- 
datum. 

Although an interim closure was im- 
posed last year to protect these sensi- 
tive plant and wildlife values, the 
Forest Service is now considering 
REOPENING a major portion of this 
sensitive area to off-road-vehicle traf- 
fic. 

Please write a letter to: 

District Ranger 
Siuslaw National Forest 
POB 67 

Maple ton, OR 97453 


and ask that the Forest Service: 

1) Permanently close the entire dune 
sheet between Lily Lake to Sutton 
Creek to all vehicle entry; 

2) Not develop horse corrals or horse 
unloading facilities at Baker Beach 
Road (near Lily Lake). 

3) Build no foot bridges or encourage 
additional recreational entry in proxim- 
ity to threatened snowy plover nesting 
and wintering areas on the north spit 
of Sutton Creek. 

4) Close the entire Sutton Beach to 
ORVs. 

Please send a copy of your letter to 
Congressman Jim Weaver, 211 E 7th 
#287, Eugene, OR 97401 and the Lane 
County Board of Commissioners, 125 E 
8th, Eugene, OR 97401. 


FLORIDA TOWN SAYS “NO” TO HOTELS 
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FREE ENTERPRISE 
THREATENSWELFARE RANCHERS 




By Big Don Schwarzenegger 


Save the Old West: Get a Cowboy Off 
Welfare 

Imagine the West with large herds 
of native wildlife once again, with 
marshes coming back where arroyos 
have been cutting for the last hundred 
years, with erosion subsiding and 
streams running free and clear, year- 
around. Imagine grizzlies and wolves, 
coyotes and mountain lions (and even 
jaguars and ocelots, in the Southwest) 
roaming undisturbed, unconcerned 
with the stockman’s bullet or poison. 
Does this sound like an impossible 
dream, the hallucination of some “bring 
back the buffalo” peyote cult? On the 
contrary, it is a very realistic proposal, 
if only public lands grazing could be 
done away with. And ironically enough, 
the consistent application of 
“Reaganomics” could just conceivably 
bring about the demise of that industry. 
Just possibly . . . but not without your 
help. 

The Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management are proposing a sub- 
stantial increase in public land grazing 
fees. The Public Rangeland Improve- 
ment Act of 1978 (PRIA) put forth a 
formula for grazing fees based on the 
price of beef, the costs of production 


(and evidently some other factors 
pulled out of the air). The rationality 
of this formula can be seen by the fact 
that this last year, grazing fees were 
set at the magnificent sum of $1.37 per 
Animal Unit Month (AUM) — at a time 
when, as depressed as the livestock in- 
dustry has been, grazing fees on com- 
parable private land were going from 
an absolute low of $3 per AUM up to 
$8.50 and even more in some cases. 
This 1978 formula was to be used on a 
seven-year trial basis. And lo and be- 
hold, it is expiring during the second 
term of the Reagan Administration, at 
a time when a great hoopla is being 
made over cutting egregious govern- 
ment expenditures, ■ and when David 
Stockman has been railing against some 
of the most sacred federal programs of 
all time — veterans’ benefits, farm sub- 
sidies and the like. 

Obviously, someone in the Adminis- 
tration has decided that even the ran- 
chers and their sacred cows should bear 
some of the burden of this cost-cutting 
frenzy. The irony is incredible. Among 
Raygun’s most fervent supporters were 
the majority of the ranching industry. 
After all, they shared a common ideol- 
ogy — a belief in the domination over 
nature, over the rest of humanity, and 
above all, a stated belief in the FREE 
MARKET SYSTEM. Little did the 
ranchers think that Good Old Ronnie 
might actually try to apply free market 


COWPIES ON 
WILDERNESS 


What do our fiiends, the welfare ran- 
chers, have to say about wilderness ? 
The following statements, reflecting the 
views of the graziers on the subject of 
Bureau of Land Management Wilder- 
ness, may be of interest: 

The 24,940,644 acres of BLM lands 
in the lower 49 states and the 
56,486,598 acres of BLM lands in 
Alaska now under wilderness area 
study status will ultimately result in an 
excessive acreage of wilderness, par- 
ticularly when added to the existing ac- 
reage of U.S. Forest Service, National 
Parks, and other federal wilderness 
areas. 

The de-facto wilderness status of 
these . . . acres of BLM resource lands 
seriously retards essential economic 
growth, denies needed jobs, and pre- 
vents proper management of these 
lands. Moreover, our national security 
is threatened by making this nation un- 
necessarily dependent upo n foreign im- 
ports of petroleum, minerals and other 
commodities ...” 

. . . state Cattlemens’ Associations, 
state Farm Bureaus, and state Wool 
Growers associations will provide 
leadership to a major effort to assure 
areas . . . are not needlessly added to 
wilderness. 

Any wilderness legislation adopted 
by Congress should include the follow- 
ing: 

Hard release language prohibiting 
management agencies from further wil- 
derness area review unless directed by 
Congress, rather than the “soft” re- 
lease language supported by most pro- 
wilderness groups . . . 

Contain language that specifically 
authorizes timely use of motorized- 
mechanized equipment in wilderness 
areas to allow grazers and the manag- 
ing agency to care for livestock, range 
improvements, fences and to control 
predators. 

Exclude wild and scenic rivers. 

Protect the deteriorating quality of 
alpine wilderness streams from infecti- 
ous contamination resulting from high 
concentrations of humans without be- 
nefit of sanitary facilities. This would 
be achieved by . . . limiting the number 
of persons granted access to wilderness 
areas; and . . . amending] the wilder- 
ness act to require installation of 
adequate sanitation accomodations . . 


Moderate livestock stocking on New Mexico BLM lands. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


Provide for increased grazing alloca- 
tions whenever range conditions, allow 
such increases. Inactive or vacant graz- 
ing AUM’s are evidence that grazing 
has been established, as required by 
the wilderness act, and these inactive 
or vacant AUM’s should be sufficient 
criteria for the re-establishment of 
grazing when range conditions allow it. 

Provide for use of traditional pre- 
dator control methods. 

Require control of noxious weeds, 
insects and diseases where they pose a 
threat to adjacent lands .... 

Livestock producers have a special 
appreciation for the land. Realizing 
their heavy dependence upon the use 
of public lands to produce food and fiber 
for America’s growing population, 
stockmen must question federal land 
management policies that restrict or 
eliminate their use of this resource, 
which would otherwise be wasted. 
Livestock grazing has been proven to 
be essential to proper management of 
wildlife and other national resources. 

The loss of the valuable renewable 
forage resource from public lands is, in 
effect, a loss to the entire nation. It is 
a loss our nation need not, indeed can- 
not, afford .... 

In the long run ... we believe it will 
prove uneconomic for many livestock 
producers to continue grazing in wilder- 
ness areas unless significant modifica- 
tions are made to the current restric- 
tions placed on livestock management 
in these areas. 

In a good-faith effort, we will con- 
tinue to work vigorously to modify 
these restrictions, and to minimize ad- 
ditional wilderness areas, particularly 
where the wilderness values are dupli- 
cated within a reasonable distance and 
through redundant designation by 
more than one land management 
agency. 

(The above is a condensed version of 
a statement on wilderness adopted by 
delegates from western state Farm 
Bureaus, Cattlemen’s Associations 
and Wool Growers’ Associations, meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City, October 25-26, 
198). If you’re sick and tired of the wel- 
fare ranchers’ continued control of our 
public lands, contact Denzel and 
Nancy Ferguson, The Bunchgrass Re- 
bellion, Star Route - Buck Gulch, 
Bates, Oregon 97817 to offer your help 
to get the cows off the public lands.) 


principles to them.. How could he do 
such a thing, after having hosted 
“Death Valley Days” for all those years? 

To make a long and rather tedious 
•process short, the feds are proposing a 
variety of possible fee arrangements 
for public lands grazing — and all of 
these proposals would raise the fee sub- 
stantially over what it has been under 
the PRIA formula. For instance, using 
the proposed “Modified Market Value” 
system, a rancher would pay $4.63 per 
AUM (using 1983 data) instead of the 
$1.40 actually paid that year. Another 
proposed formula would yield a slightly 
higher fee. But I feel that this “Mod- 
ified Market Value” formula is the 
fairest, least complicated and most con- 
sistent. 

Alas, the feds estimate that this in- 
crease would only result in a decrease 
of 5% in the number of head of livestock 
on public ranges. But I think that they 
are being overly optimistic (or pessimis- 
tic, depending on your point of view). 
I think that the impact would actually 
be greater. Assume that such a move 
pushed 5% of the public land ranchers 
over the brink, an additional 5% (more 
or less) of ranch land would go on the 
market, and some of it would sell at 
lower prices than ranches have been sel- 
ling at previously. This would reduce 
the appraised value of most other 
ranches, and therefore reduce their col- 
lateral, and thus their borrowing 
power. As a result, the industry as a 
whole would be brought even closer to 
collapse. If this were coupled with tax 
reform — real tax reform which elimi- 
nates most of the extravagant tax 
write-offs now associated with ranch- 
ing, one would witness a mass exodus 
from ranching by all the oil tycoons, 
movie stars, dope dealers and others of 
their ilk who now go into ranching 
merely to take advantage of tax 
loopholes. This mass exodus of geeks 
would accelerate the downward sprial 


in land values, and would eliminate all 
but the strongest, most competitive 
producers, most of whom do not oper- 
ate on public lands, anyway. The ran- 
chers who would be left would have to 
actually manage their ranches, instead 
of play-acting at being cowboys. The 
net beneficiary would be the land itself, 
as well as native species of flora and 
fauna. 

If you want to help eliminate the 
most serious single environmental 
scourge in the West, write: 

GRAZING FEES 

FS/BLM Central 
324 25th St. 

Ogden, UT 84401 

Say that you favor increasing federal 
grazing fees to bring them up to levels 
in the private sector. You don’t have to 
mention environmental considerations; 
in fact, it may be best if you don’t. Just 
mention things like: Proper allocation 
of resources, debt reduction, ending 
subsidies to a privileged class (ran- 
chers), equity for producers on private 
land (who produce 97% of the beef pro- 
duced in this country, anyway), and the 
importance of a fair return to the treas- 
ury. 

MORE IMPORTANT than your let- 
ter to the above is to send copies of 
your letter to every member of your 
congressional delegation (who will be 
under intense pressure from the range 
cattle industry), to at least keep them 
neutral on this issue. If you live in the 
Midwest or East, there is a greater 
chance that your Senators and Repre- 
sentative will be favorable to an in- 
crease in grazing fees, but do WRITE. 

Remember, the feds behind this pro- 
posal need all the help they can get. 
Therefore, a copy of your letter will also 
be valuable when sent to: 

Mr. David Stockman 
Director 

Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) 

New Executive Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20503 


Sierra Club BLM specialist Debbie Sease getting to know her field. Photo by Dave 
Foreman. 
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THE GREAT EXCHANGE 


By Leon Czolgosz 

Great Exchange - Part 2 

The “Great Exchange,” the under- 
handed attempt of the Reagan Admin- 
istration to transfer vast acreages of 
Forest Service lands to the Bureau of 
Land Management and vice versa, con- 
tinues unabated, despite almost univer- 
sal condemnation. What seems most 
ominous to this writer is the nebulous 
nature of the whole exchange proposal 
— it almost seems as if the terms of 
the exchange are being changed from 
day to day. Just what lands are, or are 
not, supposed to be involved ill this 
transfer? This is something that has 
been difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
termine. 

Since public involvement has been 
minimal, at best, and since statements 
by administration officials have been 
vague and full of platitudes, one has to 
rely on rumor and “unofficial” leakages 
from sympathetic bureaucrats to have 
even the slightest idea of what really 
is going on. Fortunately, there has been 
no shortage of rumor. 

The Nevada situation, which is 
perhaps the single most odious part of 
the “Great Exchange,” involving as it 
does the proposed abolition of virtually 
all National Forest lands in that state, 
may be at a boiling point. The Nevada 
State Legislature, the entire state Con- 
gressional delegation, the officials of 
many cities and counties throughout 
the state, sportsmens’ groups, even 
many ranchers — all have strongly con- 
demned the proposal to abolish the 
Toiyabe and Humboldt National 
Forests. This, in the state that was the 
stronghold of the so-called “Sagebrush 
Rebellion,” the now-moribund cam- 
paign to abolish the public lands and 
turn them over to the corporate in- 
terests. What gives? 

The best theory on why Nevadans 
are united in opposition to the land ex- 
change, according to our sources within 
that state, is the “green-spot-on-the- 
map” theory. To wit, the argument 
goes, if Nevada’s National Forests are 
abolished, then future highway maps of 
Nevada will lose all those oddly-shaped 
green sections which now stand out 
against all that white blankness. In 
other words, tourists traveling on 1-80, 
1-15 and U.S. 50 will not be tempted 
to turn off the high road to seek out 
any forested oases, any of those ru- 
mored mountain lakes, any of those 
(yes, they do exist, believe it or not!) 
mountain meadows. No, convinced that 
all Nevada consists of is mile after mile 
of sandy wastes, salt flats and sun- 
baked, treeless hills, all those tourists 
(and their dollars) will continue without 
pause towards the California line or 
Salt Lake City. Nevada, Gateway to 
Utah? The thought must send shivers 
down the spines of many a small-town 
chamber of commerce functionary. 
Even the lesser gambling interests 
must be worried. Without any other at- 
tractions, gamblers will confine their 


If you really want to get wound up 
in your letters, you might read Denzel 
and Nancy Ferguson’s book Sacred 
Cows at the Public Trough, which ought 
to provide plenty of ammunition. What- 
ever you do, write, and write soon. Sa- 
cred Cows at the Public 'Trough is now 
available free (only $1 for postage and 
handling) from Earth First! POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 courtesy of Lynn 
Jacobs and the Earth First! Founda- 
tion. 

A final bit of trivia: In New Mexico 
recently, the Cattlegrowers Associa- 
tion and the Rocky Mountain Legal 
Foundation (Watt’s old outfit) success- 
fully brought suit against the State Cor- 
poration Commission to prevent it from 
mandating telephone rate breaks for 
the elderly poor. Really! For the sake 
of equity, don’t you think that it’s about 
time that the cowboys get a bit of their 
own medicine? And speaking of equity, 
they are the ones who are responsible 
for the extinction of the wolf, the near- 
extinction of the grizz and many others. 
Turnabout is fair play. 

Big Don Schwarzenegger is a well- 
known grazing reform activist in the 
Southwest. 



Mt. Graham in Arizona ’s Coronado National Forest to be transferred to BLMat urging 
of local ranchers. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


activities to Reno and Las Vegas, and 
ignore the rest of the state. 

Here’s where rumor comes in. While 
officially bureaucrats of both the F.S. 
and B.L.M. are adhering studiously to 
the exchange schedule, other sources 
indicate that something entirely differ- 
ent may be going on behind the scenes. 
Prompted by all the local furor, Re- 
gional Forester J. S. Tixier and the 
B.L.M. State Director have privately 
requested F.S. Chief Max Peterson and 
B.L.M. Chief Bob “Hereford” Burford 
to exempt Nevada from the exchange. 
So goes the rumor. . . we’ll see if there’s 
any truth to it. 

Now, for another nasty turn in the 
exchange drama. Arizona fared pretty 
well in the original proposal. Although 
the Prescott National Forest was slated 
to get the axe, most of the Forest would 
have remained with the F.S., although 
administration would have been trans- 
ferred to other Forests. Though one 
portion of the Prescott would have gone 
to B.L.M., that misfortune would have 
more than been compensated for by 
B.L.M. transfers to the F.S. One of 
these compensations was that the Saf- 
ford District of B.L.M., one of the 
worst overgrazers in the nation (the 
Safford District includes the San Simon 
Valley, one of the classic cases of graz- 
ing ruination in the history of the West) 
was slated to lose much of its turf to 
the Forest Service. This evidently 
didn’t set well with certain powerful 
grazing interests in the Safford area. 

The proposal to terminate the Pre- 
scott National Forest set off a firestorm 
of protest in that part of the state. 
Alarmed, administration officials ap- 
parently have decided to back off on 
this one. But not willing to emerge 
without any booty at all, they have 
come up with another scheme to sac- 
rifice National Forest lands, and a par- 
ticularly abhorrent one at that. In mid- 
April, the two agencies announced that 
four sections of the Coronado National 
Forest — the Pinaleno Mountains, the 
Santa Teresa Mountains, the Galiuro 
Mountains, and the Winchester Moun- 
tains, some 400,000 acres of forest 
lands — were being transferred to — 
you guessed it — the SAFFORD Dis- 
trict of the B.L.M. 

These Forest areas are of particular 
ecological significance as northern ex- 
tensions of Mexico’s Sierra Madre and 
because they function as “Islands in the 
Sky” biologically. All four of the moun- 
tain ranges contain significant roadless 
areas. The Galiuro Mountains and the 
Santa Teresas both contain designated 
Wilderness Areas, totaling over 100,000 
acres (and with far more potential Wil- 
derness contiguous). The Pinalenos 
(Mount Graham, the third highest 
mountain mass in Arizona) contain a 
large, Congressionally-mandated Wil- 
derness Study Area. The Winchesters 
contained a RARE II roadless area, al- 
though it was dropped during the re- 
cent Arizona Wilderness Bill. 

Environmentalists were quick to 
criticize the proposed transfer. “The 
B.L.M. is notoriously oriented toward 
commodities. The Forest Service is 
doing a much better job,” said Paul 
Hirt, Conservation Chair for the Grand 


Canyon Chapter of the Sierra Club. 
Ranchers, on the other hand, were ju- 
bilant. The B.L.M. tried to defend its 
record. One unidentified B.L.M. offi- 
cial was quoted as saying that the 
Forest Service was “in the pocket of the 
environmental community. They really 
cater to the recreational community, 
rather than the people who pay the fees 
(ie, the ranchers!)” Les Rosenkrance, 
the Safford District Manager, stressed 
the work his agency has done in recent 
years to support recreation and 
wildlife. “We have a very active wildlife 
program,” he said. He cited in particu- 
lar the success of B.L.M.’s manage- 
ment of Aravaipa Canyon, a 5,000-acre 
Wilderness Area popular with hikers. 

Conservationists were unmoved by 
such protestations. Hirt pointed out 
that the Forest Service ranger district 
that has its headquarters in Safford is 
less than one-third the size of the ad- 
joining B.L.M. district. Yet the Forest 
Service presently protects 20 times as 
much Wilderness in the region. 

Exactly what was behind the Safford 
scheme is difficult to determine, yet by 
putting together bits and pieces of in- 
formation one can come up with a 
pretty good guess. It is fairly certain 
that details of the proposal were 
thrashed over and finalized at a meet- 
ing held in Safford in early April. Pres- 
ent at this meeting were Les Rosen- 
krance, Safford District Manager for 
the B.L.M., Robert B. Tippeconnic, 
Supervisor of the Coronado National 
Forest, Congressman Jim Kolbe and 
one of his staff aides, Bill Carter of the 
Graham County Board of Supervisors, 
and Alan Day, rancher and holder of 
one of the largest public land allotments 
in the region. What were private citi- 
zens doing at this meeting in which im- 
portant public lands decisions were 
being made? It was not a public meet- 
ing; indeed, representatives of other in- 
terest groups were unaware of its exis- 
tence until much later (and even then 
learned of it only through unofficial 


channels). The whole thing smacks of 
corruption: it is the sort of sordid affair 
which might have taken place when 
Harding was President and Albert 
Bacon Fall was Interior Secretary. 
Come to think of it, though, it’s really 
not all that surprising that such things 
are happening under this administra- 
tion, now, is it? 

One public meeting was held on the 
Safford outrage (in Phoenix on April 17) 
and that was a farce. Forest Service 
and B.L.M. officials basically repeated 
the same statements which they had al- 
ready made, and refused to take public 
testimony. 

At the moment, it is impossible to 
hazard a guess as to whether or not 
the exchange proposal (or even any sig- 
nificant portion of it) will be turned 
aside by opponents. Certainly there is 
widespread opposition, but it is 
localized. On a national level, the Great 
Exchange hasn’t made many waves yet. 
For some inscrutable reason of their 
own, the major national environmental 
groups haven’t gone beyond the ex- 
pected condemnatory statements. Let’s 
hope that they know something that we 
don’t. 

The best hope of overturning the land 
exchange still seems to lie with Con- 
gress. Certainly, there are powerful fig- 
ures in both the House and Senate who 
have indicated their opposition. I would 
urge anyone who is concerned about the 
future of the public lands in this coun- 
try to write both their Senators and 
their Representative, and ask them to 
kill the entire exchange program. 
Perhaps there are places where an ex- 
change of lands between the Forest Ser- 
vice and the B.L.M. can be justified, 
but let such proposals be submitted on 
a case-by-case basis, with full provision 
for public input. There is good reason 
why the Great Exchange is being put 
through so rapidly — the more it is ex- 
posed to public scrutiny, the more un- 
savory some of its aspects become. 

I’ll close on a lighter note. If one 
looks at the national map of the land 
exchange, there appears to be an ab- 
surdly narrow finger of Forest Service 
lands thrusting into the largely-B.L.M. 
lands of south-central New Mexico. 
This “finger” appears to contradict one 
of the stated objectives of the land ex- 
change: the consolidation of isolated 
pockets into large blocks of land to be 
held by one agency or the other. Wags 
are referring to this “finger” as the 
“Smokey the Bear Peninsula.” You see, 
the “finger” contains the Lincoln Na- 
tional Forest, the birthplace of the 
genuine, ursine Smokey the Bear (al- 
though the unfortunate Smokey spent 
the bulk of his life incarcerated in a con- 
crete-floored cell in the Washington, 
D.C., Zoo, but that’s another story). 
Obviously, some clever fellow had a 
flash of brilliance when the lines were 
being drawn for the exchange. “My 
God, we can’t turn the home of Smokey 
the Bear over to the B.L.M. What will 
the PUBLIC say?” 



Guadalupe Mountains in New Mexico’s Lincoln National Forest to be transferred to 
BLM under Great Exchange. Photo by Dave Foreman. 
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WELCOME TO EARTH FIRST! 



promising defense of natural diversity, 
and call for visionary wilderness pro- 
posals and stands on a wide range of 
issues. 

* Because Earth First! is not an or- 
ganization, there are no formal officers, 
or any hierarchy. There are “leaders” 
of course — but leaders in the sense of 
individuals who have won the respect 
and trust of others for what they have 
done and for their strategic sense — 
not because they hold a formal title or 
fill an artificial office. 

* Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is an independent part 
of the Earth First! movement. It is set 
up as a business to publish the newspa- 
per eight times a year, sell and distri- 
bute t-shirts, caps, bumperstickers, 
etc. to help fund the movement, pro- 
duce books and other publications, etc. 
While the bunch that works on these 
projects is independent, we work to 
perform a service to the broad Earth 
First! movement. While Earth First! is 
not formally the “newsletter” of the 
Earth First! movement, it functions as 
such. Money brought in through sub- 
scriptions and sales of merchandise is 
recycled back into the active elements 
of the movement. 

* There are other independent parts 
of the Earth First! movement as well, 
including the Earth First! Foundation 
to which contributions are tax-deducti- 
ble and which makes grants to projects 
within the movement; the annual 
Round River Rendezvous which is the 
tribal gathering of the stronghearts; 
the various local, regional or state 
Earth First! groups which cover a wide 


range of organizational styles and struc- 
tures. Many of these local groups have 
their own bank accounts, periodic news- 
letters, mailing lists, etc. 

* Earth First! was not formed to en- 
compass the entire environmental 
movement, or even all students of Deep 
Ecology or all militant environmen- 
talists. The green fist and monkey- 
wrench were consciously chosen as our 
symbols as was the name “Earth First!” 
— always with the exclamation point! 
We represent a specific point of view, 
a certain style, a particular vigor — and 
we don’t plan to change. We never en- 
visioned Earth First! as being a huge 
mass movement (in fact, some of us are 
downright surprised that there are that 
many other Earth FirstJers out there!). 
While there is a broad diversity within 
Earth First! from animal rights 
vegetarians to wilderness hunting 
guides, from monkeywrenchers to care- 
ful followers of Gandhi, from rowdy 
backwoods buckaroos to thoughtful 
philosophers, from bitter misanthropes 
to true humanitarians, there is a gen- 
eral comfortableness with both this di- 
versity and with the “hardass” (in 
Stewart Brand’s words) militant style 
of Earth First!. If you find yourself un- 
comfortable with it, don’t try to change 
it — we’ve been through that a 
thousand times before. Either decide 
you can handle the diversity or find 
your environmental group elsewhere. 
(There are independent groups we’ve 
helped to establish such as the Cathe- 
dral Forest Action Group which contain 
people who are uncomfortable with 
Earth First!. That’s fine. Everyone has 


to find their own tribe. And, of course, 
some people who subscribe to Earth 
First! may not be actual Earth 
First !ers but just find this newspaper 
to be one of the freshest, most exciting, 
informative, and provocative environ- 
mental publications in the world) Local 
EF! groups also create their own pecul- 
iar styles, and there are differences be- 
tween- Oregon Earth First! and Mon- 
tana Earth First!, between Florida 
Earth First! and Wyoming Earth 
First!, between the Bay Area Earth 
First! and Salt Lake City Earth First!. 


WHAT 
YOU 
CAN DO 


Given all of this, how do you become 
active with Earth First!? 

1) Come to the Round River Rendez- 
vous this July, chew the fat around the 
campfire, meet other folks, discuss the 
issues and make plans for action. Fiill 
details on the RRR are contained else- 
where in this issue. 

2) Get in touch with your local contact 
listed in the Earth First! Directory and 
become active with other Earth 
FirstJers in you area. If there is no local 
EF! group, help start one. Have your- 
self listed in the EF! Directory as a con- 
tact. There will be a workshop on local 
EF! groups at the Rendezvous. Marcy 
Willow (listed in the Directory) acts as 
an overall contact for local groups. Get 
in touch with her. If you’d like copies 
of EF! letterhead (no address on it) to 
use for your local group, contact us in 
Tucson. 

3) If you’re already active in an en- 
vironmental group, try to get it to take 
a biocentric, more hard-line stand on 
issues. Encourage the Sierra Club, Au- 
dubon Society, state-wide wilderness 
groups, etc. to be more militant. By 
becoming active with such groups, you 
can work your way up into a position 
of influence, and slowly lead them to 
stronger positions. 


FIRST! FOUNDATION 


By Dave Foreman 

During the last several months, hun- 
dreds of new people have discovered 
the Earth First! movement and sub- 
scribed to Earth First!. Welcome! It’s 
a pleasure to have your support and to 
know that you’re joining the rest of us 
in uncompromising defense of natural 
diversity. While all of these new sub- 
scriptions and inquiries came pouring 
in, we were trying to get Ecodefense 
put together, move the office, as well 
as handle the daily morass of producing 
the journal, filling orders, and dealing 
with a wide range of issues. Because 
of that, many letters deserving per- 
sonal replies did not receive such. For 
that we apologize, but if all your letters 
were given personal attention, nothing 
else could be done by our small crew 
here. We do read everything that comes 
in to us and we do try to respond as 
often as possible to those letters that 
have specific questions, etc., but there 
are just not enough hours in the day. 
We hope your answers have been pro- 
vided by the copies of Earth First! you 
have received. If they haven’t or — 
more importantly — if you want to be- 
come active in the Earth First! move- 
ment, contact your local EF! group or 
contact person, write us again here in 
Tucson, or, best of all, come to the 
Round River Rendezvous in July and 
really become part of the cause. 

Because Earth First! is different 
from other environmental groups, 
there may be some things about it 
which are unusual. Even though we are 
an easy group of which to be an active 
part, our different structure and style 
may be confusing. So, for all of you — 
newcomers and old-timers — here are 
some things to keep in mind about 
Earth First! and some suggestions for 
being an active and effective Earth 
First !er. 

* First of all, Earth First! is not an 
organization, but a movement. There 
are no “members” of Earth First!, only 
Earth FirstJers. A belief in biocentrism 
(deep ecology) and a practice of Earth 
first, makes one an “Earth First !er.” 
There are no membership dues or 
cards. 

* Because Earth First! is a 
philosophy, instead of a specific group, 
Earth FirstJers can be active as Earth 
First! or as members of other environ- 
mental groups such as the Sierra Club. 
Regardless, we try to promote a 
philosophy of Deep Ecology, uncom- 


EARTH 


By Lance Christie 

Yes, Hayduke, there is an Earth 
First! Foundation. It is even registered 
as a 501. c. 3 tax-exempt educational and 
charitable organization with the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. Contributions to 
the Earth First! Foundation are there- 
fore tax deductible. This means you 
have a choice between sending Ronnie 
your hard-earned lucre for the MX, log- 
ging roads and the salaries of the Fred- 
dies, or sending it to the Earth First! 
Foundation for the tree-huggers. 

The Articles of Incorporation of the 
Foundation state its purpose to be “. . 

. to preserve and restore environmental 
quality and to promote the conserva- 
tion and protection of natural re- 
sources, including, without limitation, 
the Earth’s wildlands, its roadless and 
wilderness areas, its wildlife and its 
natural ecosystems.” The philosophy 
and values underlying the Foundation’s 
activities are those of Deep Ecology. 
The Foundation funds projects proceed- 
ing from a Deep Ecology viewpoint 
which advance the purposes of the 
Foundation. The Foundation’s activities 
thus far have been for rainforest and 
temperate forest wilderness preserva- 
tion. 

The Foundation has a particular in- 
terest this year (1985) in providing 
small grants to local wilderness advo- 
cacy groups in support of their “educa- 
tional and charitable” activity. Since 


local wilderness groups with an affinity 
for the Earth First! movement have a 
propensity to engage in direct action 
such as civil disobedience, an explana- 
tion of what a tax-exempt foundation 
can and cannot fund, and how such local 
groups can benefit from Earth First! 
Foundation grant support, is needed: 

According to law, there are essen- 
tially only two categories of activity a 
501. c. 3 tax-exempt foundation cannot 
be involved in: (1) lobbying for or 
against particular items of legislation 
or political candidates, and (2) directly 
advocating or supporting illegal activ- 
ity. Anything else which is consistent 
with the purposes of the foundation is 
legal. 

In general, direct action which in- 
volves civil disobedience (a violation of 
law, usually criminal trespass) is done 
for one or both of two reasons: First, 
its purpose is to attract public attention 
and thus moral outrage to the issue 
over which the action is being taken, 
e.g., wanton destruction of an irrep- 
laceable wilderness. Second, its pur- 
pose may be to delay the destruction 
of a wilderness in order that the matter 
can be heard in court. All of the follow- 
ing examples of activity which support 
these purposes are “educational” (to 
the public and/or the court) and “char- 
itable” (to the forest, wildlife, good old 
Mom, and the enlightened interests of 
the public), and can be supported 
through grants from a tax-exempt 


foundation: 

* Research, preparation and repro- 
duction of materials on a threatened 
wilderness, presenting its wilderness 
values, the history of efforts to pre- 
serve it, irregularities and violations of 
law in its management and plans for it, 
etc. , for presentation to the public and/ 
or media. 

* Preparation of amicus curae briefs 
for presentation in court proceedings 
concerning wilderness areas, the envi- 
ronment, etc. 

* Filing of suits against federal agen- 
cies or other parties to force compliance 
with existing law where failure to com- 
ply is alleged, e.g., in following the law 
concerning preparation of Land Use 
Plans, Environmental Impact State- 
ments, timber sales, mineral leases, 
and so on ad nauseum. 

* Organizing conferences, work- 
shops, training camps, media events, 
and other forums for presenting “educa- 
tional” materials to the public. Such 
events must be open to the public, and 
not restricted to members of a particu- 
lar group, organization, or the like. 

People who choose to attend or par- 
ticipate in such educational and charita- 
ble activity may elect to blockade 
bulldozers or lobby for wilderness bills 
on their own time. This is none of the 
Foundation’s business. We require gran- 
tees to sign statements that they will 
not use the grant for lobbying, political, 
or illegal purposes, and ask people who 


are being paid for their time to keep a 
simple project timesheet so we can 
demonstrate, if necessary, that the 
time for which they were paid for their 
services was different than the time 
they spent getting arrested or lobby- 
ing. 

Representatives of the Earth First! 
Foundation will be traveling with Mike 
Roselle and Randy Hayes on the rain- 
forest road show in California and Ore- 
gon in April and May, and look forward 
to meeting with local groups in these 
areas. We also plan to offer workshops 
at the Round River Rendezvous in July 
to people who would like to develop pro- 
posals to the Foundation. 

You can send your proposal for a 
grant to, or request the Founding Guide 
and any other information from the 
Earth First! Foundation at POB 6206, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87502. 

The Earth First! Foundation hopes 
to help fund local Earth First! groups 
and activities in Oregon, Montana, 
Wyoming, California, Arizona, 
Alaska and other areas this year, as 
well as ongoing campaigns on tropi- 
cal rainforest preservation. To be able 
to provide grassroots Earth FirstJers 
with the money to uncompromisingly 
defend natural diversity and wild- 
ness, the Earth First! Foundation 
needs your contribution. To make a 
tax-deductible contribution to the 
Earth First! Foundation, merely send 
it to them at POB 6206, Santa Fe, NM 
87502. Your money will go a long way. 
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4) Testify at hearings as an Earth 
First! representative. Develop EF! po- 
sitions on issues, organize others to 
support them. Be sure to take a vision- 
ary, no-compromise stand. 

5) Develop EF! wilderness proposals 
in your area. Read EF! to see the kind 
of proposals we’ve already developed. 
Organize field trips into your area. The 
Yule (Dec 22) 1983 EF! has guidelines 
on how to do an EF! wilderness pro- 
posal. 

6) Organize demonstrations to focus 
attention on important environmental 
issues, or otherwise dramatize them. 
Read EF! for ideas on what other 
EF!ers have done in this regard. Be 
creative. 

7) Set up an EF! meeting in your 
area. We’ll send out a mailer to all the 
subscribers in your area (at no charge 
to you). Meet other folks, establish 
priorities, make plans. Do something. 
Two or three EF!ers can accomplish 
a lot. 

8) Show our movie “The Cracking of 
Glen Canyon Damn” to your local Sierra 
Club, university, or EF! group. You can 
order it from us for $25 rental. 

9) Arrange for your state-wide en- 
vironmental group or university to in- 
vite an Earth First! spokesperson to 
speak. Dave Foreman is available as a 
speaker, particularly when travel ex- 
penses can be arranged. 

10) If you’re facing an important issue 
locally, you may want Mike Roselle or 
another EF! outside agitator to come 
and meet with your group, conduct a 
non-violent preparation, and help 
catalyze an action. 

11) We will front you EF! t-shirts, 
bumperstickers, and extra copies of the 
newspaper for promotion or fund-rais- 
ers. Sell EF! stuff or distribute the 
paper at environmental conferences or 
on college campuses. Contact Nancy 
Morton in Tucson to make arrange- 
ments. 

12) Write articles for Earth First!. 
Keep all of Earth First! informed on 
what’s going on in your area, give other 
EF! activists tips on what you’re doing. 
Photos of actions or threatened areas 
(b & w or slides) add considerable in- 
terest to your story. 

13) Get involved in the Earth First!/ 
Rainforest Action Group international 
campaign to preserve tropical rain- 
forests around the world. Contact 
Randy Hayes in San Francisco (see EF! 
Directory) for information. 

14) Take part in important EF! proj- 
ects such as the Middle Santiam Block- 
ade in Oregon. Oregon EF! needs sup- 
port now. They are establishing a camp 
in the forest and need people to main- 
tain it. Volunteers are needed in their 
office in Corvallis. Dedicated activists 
are needed to take part in demonstra- 
tions, direct action, or provide support 
for such actions. See the article in this 
issue. 

15) Get involved in national EF! issue 
campaigns: Grizzly Bears, National 
Forests, Acid Rain, etc. 

16) Set up a regional meeting of 
EF!ers in your area (South, New Eng- 
land, Southwest, Midwest, etc.), con- 
tact the other regional contacts to plan 
a regional EF! strategy session as has 
the Northwest. 

17) Write letters in response to arti- 
cles in Earth First! . 

18) Read Earth First!, get ideas, be 
creative, and act! 

19) Read our new book Ecodefense: 
A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching 

and. . . . 


EARTH FIRST! DIRECTORY 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & 
TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 235 
Ely, NV 89301 
(702) 289-8636 

LOCAL GROUP 
COORDINATION 
Marcy Willow 
Oregon Earth First! 

POB 3953 
Eugene, OR 97403 

EARTH FIRST! 
FOUNDATION 
POB 6206 

Sante Fe, NM 87501 

MIDDLE SANTIAM 
BLOCKADE HQ 
824 SW 10th St. 

Corvallis, OR 97333 
(503) 754-9151 or 
753-8725 

Earth First! Rainforest 
Randy Hayes 
c/o 1045 Sansome St 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415)433-7373 or 771-8012 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

CANADA 
David Barbarash 

c/o AANN Publishers 
PO Box 915, Stn. F 
Toronto, Ontario M4Y 2N9 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

612 Kyoto-shi, Fushimi-ku 
Fukakusa, Sanoyashiki-cho, 
21-1 

Tanaka-kata 
Kyoto. JAPAN 
(075) 643-2090 

WESTERN SOLOMON 
ISLANDS 
Vincent Vaguni and 
Job Dudley Tausinga 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 31 Munda 
Western Solomon Islands 


GRASSROOTS EARTH FIRST! - 
AN ATTEMPTED EXPLANATION 
The grassroots structure of Earth First! is partly that of 
a movement and partly that of a specific organization. 
It ranges from active, functioning Earth First! groups 
covering an entire state or region (such as New Mexico 
EF!, Florida EF!, San Francisco Bay Area EF! or Missoula 
EF!) to more or less affiliated groups (such as the 
Southern Utah Wilderness Association, Western Colorado 
State College Whitewater Club or Appalachian Survival). 
Some of these groups put out their own newsletters or 
regular mailings, some have meetings, all do things. There 
are also a number of areas where there is not an actual 
EF! group but where there is a local contact for EF!. 
There are others that fall somewhere in between. If you 
want to become locally active with Earth First!, contact 
the person listed for your area (this listing makes no 
effort at division of actual groups and contacts). If no one 
is listed for your area, and you would like to be a local 
contact or have a local EF! group listed, please send your 
name, address and phone number to Earth First! 


San Francisco — Greg Dubs 

968 Page Street No. 6 
San Francisco, CA 94117 
(415) 864-3260 

Santa Barbara — Margot M. Early 

926 Camino del Sur #B 
Isla Vista, CA 93117 
(805)968-6819 

Santa Cruz — Dennis P. Davie 

c/o POB 651 

Capitola, CA 95010 

(408)425-3865 

Jean Brocklebank 

318 Rigg St 

Santa Cruz, CA 95060 

(408)426-9266 

Turlock — 

Don Presley 

POB 1300 
Turlock, CA 95381 
(209)634-8741 

Ukiah - Tom Forest 

POB 204 

Calpella, CA 95418 

COLORADO 

Boulder - Richard Ling 

1020 13th *K 
Boulder, CO 80302 


ALASKA 

Juneau — R. Famell 

POB 1756 
Juneau, AK 99802 

ARIZONA Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)744-0623 

ARKANSAS 
Feels The Wind 
Rte 1 

Jasper, AR 72641 

CALIFORNIA 
Areata — Bill Devall 

POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 
(707)822-8136 

Bakersfield — Jay Skiles 

205 .Universe *A 
Bakersfield, CA 93308 
(805) 327-1711 

Berkeley — Karen Pickett 

POB 83 Canyon, CA 94516 
(41 5)548-2220( EcologyCenter) 
376-7329 H 

Cayucos — Tom Banks 

81 9th 

Cayucos, CA 93430 

Chico — Mitch Wyss 

POB 1373 

Chico, CA 95927 

(916)342-3078 

Davis - Liudyte Novickis 

1111 J St #156 

Davis, CA 95616 

Fresno — Michael Bordenave 

SAFE 

3771 Circle Drive West 
Fresno, CA 93704 

Julian — John C. Wilburn 

POB 563 
Julian, CA 92036 
Los Angeles — Peter Bowler 
560 St Anns 

Laguna Beach, CA 92651 

Or Janell Lundgren-Dolan 

22410 Old Elsinore 
Cerris, CA 92370 
(714)943-1451 

Mad River — Larry Glass, 

South Fork Mountain Defense Committee 
Drawer F 

Mad River, CA 95552 

Marin County - Tim Jeffries 

22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

Monterey — Keith Vandevere 

867 Lottie Street 
Monterey, CA 93940 
(408) 646-9541 

San Diego — Linda Svendsen 

POB 2236 

Leucadia, CA 92024 
(619) 436-3927 


Jeremiah Kaplan 

787 Ithaca 

Boulder Colorado 80303 
(303) 499-1167 

Colorado Springs — Eric Johnson 

Tenney House 
Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Co 80903 

Ft. Collins — Chris Johnson 

1850 Laporte *B9 
Ft Collins, CO 80521 
(303) 482-2382 

Golden — Forest 
16815 W. 10th Avenue 
Golden, CO 80401 
(303) 278-2097 
Gunnison — Scotty Sidner 
308 S. 12th St. 

Gunnison, CO 81230 
(303) 641-2829 
Telluride — Art Good times 
Box 1008 

Telluride, CO 81435 
(303)728-4301 

CONNECTICUT 
Nina Churchman 

Yale Divinity School 
409 Prospect Street 
New Haven, CT 06510 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Terry J. Harris 

108 North Adams Street 
Rockville, MD 20850 
(301)762-1312 

OR 

Lee Few 

7610 Glenolden PI 
Manassas, VA 2221 1 
(703) 3 61-2239 

FLORDIA 
Ronnie Hawkins 

10830 SW 85th Ct 
Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)495-9203 

HAWAII 

Kamahine 

POB 718 

Honolulu, HI 96808 
(808) 531-0375 

IDAHO 

Boise — Paul Fritz 

Box 1772 
Boise, ID 83701 
(208) 384-9907 

Ketchum - CW Pomeroy 

Box 1765 

Ketchum, ID 83340 

Southeast — Rod Adams 

87 Louella 
Blackfoot, ID 83221 
(208)785-2182 

ILLINOIS 

Earth First! Chicago 
240 Dover Circle 
Lincolnshire Woods 
Lake Forrest, IL 60045 
- (312) 295-2771 
INDIANA 

Allan Sindelar & Marijean Stephenson 

3415 Stone Rd 
Marion, IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 


LOCAL GROUP COORDINATION 


KANSAS 
Daniel Dancer 

Sleeping Beauty Ranch 
Oskaloosa, KS 66066 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MAINE 
Gary Lawless 
Box 687 

South Harpswell, ME 04079 

MARYLAND 
.Leonard J. Kerpelman 

2403 West Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Elfin Permaculture 
POB 202 

Orange, MA 10364 
(617) 544-7810 
MICHIGAN 
Jeffrey Joel 
POB 8604 

Ann Arbor, MI 48107 
(313)996-8048 

MINNESOTA 
Robert Kuhlberg 

410 1/2 S. Front #4 
Mankato, MN 56001 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 

1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417) 882-2947 

MONTANA 

Billings - Randall Gloege 

343 North Rimroad 
Billings, MT 59102 
(406) 256-0965 

Bozeman — Mike Bond 

16320 Cottonwood 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406) 763-4507 

Missoula — Barb Steele 
Rt 1 Box 44K 
St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
(406) 745-3212 

OR 

Rose Zeehman 

POB 622 

Milltown, MT 59851 
(406) 258-6014 

NEBRASKA 
Jack Ellis 

2928 N 83rd *234 
Omaha, NE 68134 
(402)571-5629 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bill Chamberlin 

RR 1, Box 225 
Alstead Center, NH 03602 

NEW JERSEY 
Stacey Washko 
91 Jones Ave 

New Brunswick, NJ 08901 
(201)249-5229 

NEW MEXICO 
Roy Durfee 

POB 40219 

Albuquerque, NM 87196 
(505) 266-0464 

OR 

Allison Brody 

707 'M 12(h NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 
(505) 243-0427 

Santa Fe — Rue Christie 
POB 6206 

Santa Fe. NM 87501 

NEW YORK 

Buffalo — Alternative Press 

56 Harriman Hall 

SUNY 

Buffalo, NY 14214 
(716) 831-2412 

Rochester - Gary Bennett 

127 Vassar 
Rochester, NY 14607 
(716)461-0797 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville — Jay Gertz 
120 High Valley 
Alexander, NC 28701 


Although Earth First! is more 
of a movement than a formal 
organization and all Earth First! 
local, state or regional groups are 
independent, there is still a need 
for some central coordination and 
communication. Marcy Willow, 
Associate Editor of Earth First!, 
is offering to serve that clearing- 
house function. She will be in 


charge of updating the Earth 
First! Directory page and all ad- 
I dress changes and new contacts 
should be sent to Marcy. She will 
send out periodic memos to local 
contacts with suggestions for or- 
ganizing and action. Reports for 
publication in Earth First! on 
activities of local EF! groups 
should also be sent to Marcy 


instead of directly to the news- 
paper. Contact Marcy at: Oregon 
Earth First! POB 3953, Eugene, 
OR 97403 (503) 343-2048. Re- 
quests for additional copies of 
Earth First! to distribute or for 
wholesale orders of EF! T-shirts, 
hats, bumperstickers, etc., for 
local EF! groups to sell should 
still be sent to Nancy Morton c/o 
the Earth First! newspaper. 


OHIO — Students for 
the Environment 
Dev Weiss 
University School 
2785 SOM Center Road 
Hunting Valley, Ohio 44022 
Stephen S. Walker 
23549 Stanford Road 
Shaker Heights Ohio 44122 
Kevin Everhart 
Antioch College 
Student Mail Room 
Yellow Springs, OH 45387 

OKLAHOMA 
Forrest L. Johnson 
1402 Rebecca Lane 
Norman, OK 73069 
(405)364-3555 or 325-5513 
OREGON 

Corvallis - Cecelia Ostrow 
824 SW l()th St j 

Corvallis, OR 97333 
(503)754-9151 

Eastern Oregon — Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503) 432-2165 

Eugene — Isabel Archer 

POB 3953 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 686-4356 
Grants Pass - 

Steve Marsden ! 

POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
(503) 474-0259 
Portland — Melinda Lee 
Rt 3 Box 157 A 
Sherwood, OR 97140 
(503)628-2814 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
Delaware River — 

POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 
Lewisburg — David Hafer 

POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717) 523-3107 
TENNESSEE 
Gordon M. Burghardt. 
Department of Psychology 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37996 
(615)974-3300 
TEXAS 

Austin — David Orr 
2610 Rio Grande 

Austin, TX 78705 ; 

Dallas/Ft. Worth - 
Don McDowell 

2640 Patricia Ln *201 
Garland, TX 75041 

Gatlin Mitchell 

1730 6th Avenue 
Fort Worth, TX 76110 
UTAH 

Escalante — Robert Weed 

Box 348 

Escalante, UT -84726 - 1 

Salt Lake City - , i ;> 

Spurs Jackson 

POB 26221 

Salt Lake City, UT 84126 
(801)355-2154 

VERMONT 

Burlington Environmental 
Alliance 

POB 9233 

South Burlington, VT 05401 

VIRGINIA 

Staunton — Alan Kinchloe 

Route 1, Box 54 A 
Millboro, VA 24460 

OR 

Robert Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703) 885-6983 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle — George Draffan 
5319 9th Ave NE 
Seattle, WA 98105 

Shelton — Mel Winge 
3000 Johns Prairie Road No. 14 
Shelton, WA 98584 

WEST VIRGINIA 
J.R. Spruce 

Box 222-A RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304)738-2212 
WISCONSIN 
Ashland — SAGE 
c/o Beth Shandies 
Northland College 
Ashland, WI 54806 
(715)682-453 ext 492 
Eagle-Eco-Runners EF! 

Tim Byers 
1109 B Fremont 
Stevens Pt, WI 5448J 
(715)344-8237 
OR Cindy Minnick 
(715) 344-7253 

Madison - Bob Kaspar 

305 North Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Pembine — Coldfoot Creek 
Route I 

Pembine, WI 54156 
(715)324-6422 

Southeast — Meri Kuehn 

113 Washington St. 

Iron Ridge, WI 53035 
(414)625-3816 

WYOMING 
Jackson — 

Hiroshima Svendsen 

S- Box 2166 - 
m Jackson, WY 83001 
(307) 733-4793 

e, 

e _ Laramie — Ric Hoogestradt 

Box 4006 University Station 
Laramie, WY 82071 
yr (307) 766-3097 

S, Sheridan - Vistara Parham 

lr 32 Redpoll Lane RR3 
,d Sheridan, WY 82801 
/o (307) 674-4795 
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CRITTERS SAY “HELL, NO!” TO BIG 



Ken Old Coyote (Crow) stands guard to ensure that Bighorn Forest Supervisor Ed 
Schultz doesn’t escape as Smokey reads the Critters’ plea. 


By Vistara Parham 


The recently-released draft forest 
plan for the Bighorn National Forest 
has been labeled “the worst in the na- 
tion ' by environmental groups (which 
is saying a lot, considering some of the 
other forest plans which have surfaced 
recently). The Bighorn plan is so bla- 
tantly anti-wildlife, anti-wilderness 
and pro-corporate convenience and 
profit, that hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of local residents, many of 
whom ordinarily would be silent, are 
voicing their opposition. 

The proposed plan, which calls for 
2,555 miles of new road construction 


over the next 50 years, is both absurd 
and criminal. Upon completion of the 
plan, no portion of the Bighorn National 
Forest (aside from the inadequate 
Cloud Peak Wilderness Area) will be 
more than 370 yards from a road! It 
means massive clearcutting, severe 
damage to wildlife populations 
(through loss of habitat and increased 
hunting pressure), and irreversible 
damage to soils and watershed. The 
plan (and others like it on other 
Forests) are tailor-made for maximiza- 
tion of short-term profits for oil, gas 
and timber interests. 



Under the present Administration, 
logging and destructive clearcutting on 
the National Forests have greatly accel- 
erated. Most of the remaining timber 
is old-growth in remote areas which 
cannot be economically harvested and 
reforested. As a result, taxpayers are 
subsidizing the industry through def- 
icit timber sales. You and I are being 
forced to cover the costs of this un- 
economical logging to ensure a profit 
for the corporations. The number of Na- 
tional Forests that lost money on their 
timber sales rose from 67% to 79.% be- 
tween 1975 and 1982. The total dollar 
loss to taxpayers jumped during this 
period from a yearly average of $30 mil- 
lion to $234 million in 1982, a year in 
which not one Forest Service Region 
in the West earned more than was spent 
for administrative and road building 
costs. 

On March 8, Wyoming Earth First! 
held a significant demonstration in 
Sheridan against the Bighorn Forest 
Plan. Dressed in animal costumes, and 
led by Smokey the Bear, more than 30 
local citizens marched to the Super- 
visor’s Office and placed Forest Super- 
visor Edward L. Schultz under mock 
arrest for attempting to destroy our 
last remaining wild forest lands. 

Despite warnings from some ele- 
ments of the environmental community 
that the action would turn people off, 
“conservative” Sheridan LOVED it. 
The parade down mainstreet (which in- 
cluded a police escort) elicited a LOT 
of honking and other support from pass- 
ers-by. A local rancher wrote some 
poetry called “The Critter Party,” 
warning Supervisor Schultz to pay at- 
tention to what the critters said “or 
else.” Three vehicles, filled with ani- 
mals, dead trees and beautiful posters 
and banners (“Save Our Homes From 
Forest Service Extremism,” etc.), 
cruised along behind the escort, while 
our ample sound system filled the 
streets with shouts of: 

“Save our wildlife 
Save our land 

Say ’Hell No’ to the Forest Plan” 
And the sounds of the following song, 
to the tune of Woody Guthrie’s This 
Land is Your Land : 

“This land is your land, this land is my 
land 

from the Little Big Horn to the Cloud 
Peak highlands 

from the lodgepole forests, to the 
rolling prairie 

this land was made for you and me. 

As I went walking that Red Grade 
Highway, 

I saw above me that endless skyway 
I saw below me that Little Goose 
Valley, 

THIS LAND WAS MADE FOR YOU 
AND ME.” 

We marched the last block to the 
Freddie office and made a semi-circle 
around the entrance. Schultz came out 
looking rather sheepish. Smokey the 
Bear and friend Mouse did the follow- 
ing skit: 

“Dear Mr. Schultz, 

We animals want to speak to you 
today about this Forest Plan. When we 
saw it, we were so shocked, because, 
ya know, Mr. Schultz, that’s our homes 
that you’re talking about choppin’ up. 

So we went to some of our human 
friends and asked them to please help 
stop this plan, and they did try . . . 
but when they told us the Forest Ser- 
vice doesn’t believe in democracy, that 
made us real sad ... we just couldn’t 
believe it could be like that in America. 

And since the Forest Service 
wouldn’t listen to the humans, we crit- 
ters decided we had better get together 
and take some kind of action, cuz our 
kids gotta have homes ya know . . . and 
also for all them human folks that love 
the forest too. 

So we had a wild animal meetin’ and 
here’s what we cum up with: 

That we critters, on behalf of all the 
animal and plant communities of the 
Big Homs are hereby servin’ Papers on 
the Forest Service . . . and are hereby 
chargin’ them with the following infrac- 
tions of Mother Nature’s LAWS: 
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Mouse: “We’re chargin’ you with: 

1) Intention to destroy wildlife 
habitat by addin’ over 2,000 miles of 
roads, and yer Honor, them roads just 
don’t go away, even if ya call ’em ’closed’ 
later on. 

2) Intention to do massive clearcut- 
ting an’ bulldozin’ and we critters know, 
sure as shootin’, that means “no place 
to hide” and bad water. (Bear: How 
would you like your home to be “multi- 
ple use?”) 

3) And, furthermore, this here plan 
will destroy the natural balance of the 
ecosystem . . . and Sir . . . that just 
AIN’T acceptable . . . neither to the 
natural world, nor to those critters who 
love it. 

So HEAR THIS: We critters made 
a plan. We discussed it and cum to the 
conclusion that we’re all gonna stick to- 
gether (two-legged and four-legged). 
We’re gonna battle this thing out, we 
are . . . And Sir, we ain’t a-gonna quit 
until this here plan is STOPPED. 

Now, in front of GOD and everybody, 
you been served papers by these here 
critters, and yer Honor, we respectfully 
request that you mend your ways . . . 
that would be plum good.” 

After all this, Schultz told some lies 
about how much better off the wildlife 
are since the Forest Service has been 
“managing” the forest . . . only 35% of 
roadless areas in the forest would be 
cut . . . not bad at all, he said. 

Many of the employees inside the 
building were laughing and sending 
their support — they really enjoyed 
seeing their boss getting accused and 
arrested by the critters. More events 
by the Critters are planned for the fu- 
ture. 

Wyoming Earth First! has vowed an 
all-out battle to protect the ecosystem 
of the Bighorn from the senseless 
whims of the bureaucrats. 

Earth First! advocates the following 
as part of its own plan for the Bighorn 
National Forest: 

*Protection of all roadless areas. Wil- 
derness does not survive when it is 
chopped up into small pieces — it re- 
quires an undivided ecosystem. Earth 
First! proposes approximately 845,000 
acres of Wilderness for the Bighorn, in 
the following units: Cloud Peak, 
400,000 acres; Little Big Horn, 200,000 
acres; Horse Creek Mesa, 105,000 
acres; Walker Prairie, 65,000 acres; 
Bighorn South, 50,000 acres; Grom- 
mund Creek, 25,000 acres. 

*Earth First! proposes preserving 
what we already have, which by defini- 
tion makes us the conservatives. The 
Forest Service, in wanting to radically 
alter the fundament, are the ex- 
tremists. 

*We demand public input and demo- 
cratic process. The Bighorn Forest is 
OUR Forest. Public sentiment over- 
whelmingly supports protection of the 
Forest. The Forest Service, with their 
draft plan, is acting in blatant disregard 
for public sentiment. We call upon the 
Freddies to obey the law and do what 
we have hired them to do; namely to 
properly manage our irreplaceable 
forest land. 

For more information on how you can 
help save the Bighorn National Forest, 
contact: 

V. B. Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307) 674-4795 

Also, write a letter to the Bighorn 
National Forest supporting the Earth 
First! recommendations or the Forest 
Plan, including 845,000 acres of Wil- 
derness. Write: 

Edward L. Schultz 
Forest Supervisor 
Bighorn National Forest 
1969 S. Sheridan Ave. 
Sheridan, WY 82801 


(Editor’s note: Under the Great Ex- 
change between the Forest Service and 
Bureau of Land Management proposed 
by the Reagan Junta, the entire 
Bighorn, National Forest will be given 
to the Bureau of Livestock and Mining 
— who knows what additional evil will 
befall the poor critters of the Bighorn 
under the even-more corporate oriented 
BLM?) 
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RIVER OF NO RETURN 
WILDERNESS WiMP 



Middle Fork of the Salmon, River of No Return Wilderness. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


By Mike Medberry 

While every eco-freak in Idaho was 
pushing for or against some sort of 
Idaho Wilderness Bill last year, the 
Forest Service was busily preparing (al- 
beit a year-and-a-half behind schedule), 
a Wilderness Management Plan 
(WiMP) for the existing 2.3 million acre 
Frank Church-River of No Return Wil- 
derness. The plan seems to have slip- 
ped in like an unannounced case of 
herpes. At first glance the RNR WiMP 
appears to be beyond cure, but perhaps 
with persistence the pernicious 
symptoms can be overcome. Perhaps. 

What has happened to the RNR 
should remind activists to slug for Wil- 
derness Management Plans that put 
Wilderness before management, as well 
as to continue fighting for Wilderness 
designation without compromise. The 
battle is not finished when a law is 
signed to designate an area as Wilder- 
ness; the battle lines are simply red- 
rawn and the fight turns to one over 
“planning” and “management.” 

The River of No Return WiMP is a 
first-class example of a fourth-rate 
plan. By way of history: the Central 
Idaho Wilderness Act which designated 
the River of No Return Wilderness in 
1980 required the Forest Service to pre- 
pare a WiMP within three years and to 
incorporate it into the relevant Forest 
Plans. The 1980 law was full of 
loopholes: it allows cobalt mining in a 
“Special Mining Management Zone” 
within the Wilderness, allows the use 
of airplanes on 24 landing strips (7 of 
which are operated by the U.S.F.S. and 
the remainder of which are private), 
and allows corridors (with access roads) 
within the Wilderness to allow for gold 
mining. Lousy compromises, but neces- 
sary. 

Necessary? Well, after spending 
three months in the RNR Wilderness 
last Autumn, I have come to wonder if 
Wilderness designation for the RNR 
has protected anything at all. What we 
have now is a bad law supported by a 
worse management plan. 

Wilderness management, if it is to be 
worthwhile, must preserve the wilder- 
ness character for an area by repairing 
past damage done by humans and by 
preventing more damage in the future. 
This goal, with the addition of language 
for “accommodating legally excepted 
uses” (mining, air traffic, roads, etc.) 
is even given lip service in the RNR 
WiMP. Goals and objectives are fine 
things, when well conceived, but if they 
are not backed up by (1) an accurate 
understanding of the present situation, 
(2) reasonable assumptions about what 
can and ought to be done, and (3) direc- 
tions or actions which effectively imple- 
ment the right policy, then the goals 
and the plan are worthless. A purse 
without coin, as Melville observed, is 
but a rag. 

The River of No Return WiMP is di- 
vided into sections which describe an 
issue in terms of Forest Service objec- 
tives, the present situation, assump- 


tions about the issue, and the manage- 
ment decision. In this manner of organi- 
zation it is like most other WiMP’s. 

To illustrate how this process can be 
corrupted, let us examine the issue of 
transportation within the RNR Wilder- 
ness as it is presented in the WiMP. 
Transportation within the Wilderness is 
a crucial issue in the RNR because it 
affects what are two of the area’s great- 
est virtues: its remoteness, and the vas- 
tness of its unpeopled terrain (cur- 
rently, one trailless area is 73,000 
acres). 

The WiMP describes the present situ- 
ation in saying: “the mix and arrange- 
ment of roads, airfields, trails, and 
waterways must be considered more 
than adequate.” Yet later, it directs the 
construction of a pack bridge across the 
Main Salmon near Disappointment 
Creek. This bridge would allow access 
to an otherwise extremely remote area 
under the assumption that ‘“Wilderness 
users will expect bridges where access 
is needed. . .” No assessment of such 
“need” is established and the direction 
(to construct the bridge) contradicts 
the FS’s own stated goals. Yet, unless 
this part of the WiMP is appealed, the 
bridge will be built and a presently re- 
mote area will be opened up to heavy 
use in the future. In a special insert to 
the plan the preparers justify the 
bridge proposal by saying: “Concerns 
that we have not provided adequate op- 
portunity for public consideration, or 
adequately considered the social and 
environmental consequences of the pro- 
posal and its alternatives, are mista- 
ken.” Are we to take such unsupported 
and defensive statements seriously? 
Are these the people to whom we are 
asked to entrust OUR Wilderness? 
Moreover, that statement begs the 
question as to whether or not the deci- 
sion to build a major bridge in the Wil- 
derness falls under NEPA. If the 
Forest Service thinks their opinion will 
go unchallenged, they are nuts! 

Air traffic in the River of No Return 


Wilderness provides an example of how 
the Forest Service chooses to use its 
authority in a manner which minimizes 
conflicts with economic interests at the 
expense of Wilderness integrity and 
human safety. The Central Idaho Wil- 
derness Act states that no landing 
strips in the RNR can be permanently 
closed except when there is “extreme 
danger to aircraft.” (Jesus, who lobbied 
for this section?) The WiMP comes up 
with these assumptions: (1) “Aircraft 
use will continue to increase,” and (2) 
“Air traffic conflicts will increase.” Add 
to this the fact that there are 4,400 
landings in the Wilderness each year 
and that at some strips there are as 
many as 75 landings per day, concen- 
trated into a 4-hour period in the morn- 
ing (due to atmospheric conditions, 
take-offs and landings in the RNR are 
extremely dangerous in the afternoon). 
Bear in mind that most of the existing 
24 strips require expert flying to land 
safely even without the danger of other 
planes, and that landing patterns over- 
lap each other at several strips. As you 
can imagine, there is constant danger 
at many of these runways. Scarcely a 
year goes by without several aircraft 
fatalities within the RNR. Yet the 
Forest Service has merely discouraged 
the use of 4 minor strips, and has not 
forced the issue in any significant way. 

My experience at the public landing 
strip at Cabin Creek during hunting 
season convinced me that air traffic 
must be limited. Or else we need an 
air traffic controller for the planes and 
a choreographer for the macabre spec- 
tacle that occurs on the ground: the gut- 
ting, hanging, hauling and stacking of 
the carcasses of bighorn sheep, elk and 
deer beside the runway. Clearly the 
Forest Service can do more to keep 
Cabin Creek from being a vacation spot 
for rich hunters who can afford 
airplanes but not hiking boots. Need I 
say a word about the presence of 
airplanes in Wilderness in the first 
place? If you’re heading for the River 
of No Return, better bring an antiair- 
craft gun and a few rounds. 

Finally, as an example of how impro- 
per assumptions can lead to wrong 
management decisions, take the case of 
mining. Monumental Creek, a tribut- 
ary of Big Creek and (eventually) the 
Middle Fork of the Salmon River has 
been devastated twice in the past four 
years by tailings runoff from the Dewey 
Mine. The Dewey is within a “cherrys- 
tem” exclusion within the RNR Wilder- 
ness. Take a gander at these assump- 
tions from the WiMP: (1) “Protection 
of the Wilderness from impacts 
originating outside the Wilderness will 
be difficult to achieve.” (2) “ Mining op- 
erations adjacent to the Wilderness 
may expand to lands within the Wilder- 
ness.” And can you guess what the 
management directives are? They offer 
no substantive protection of water qual- 
ity inside the Wilderness. Although the 
Forest Service is legally obligated to 
protect fish and wildlife habitat, they 
have chosen not to do so. 

Now, if the Regional Forester had a 
piece of land, his own private wilder- 


ness, say, with a shallow well on it, and 
I installed a septic drain field on my 
land but beside the Forester’s well, do 
you think I’d hear any mumbo-jumbo 
about protection of his water quality 
being difficult to achieve? He’d scream 
bloody hell until I moved my drainfield. 
So I say to him, “No problem, I’ll move 
my drain so that my effluent goes di- 
rectly into your well. Don’t worry,” I 
add, “I’ll be monitoring water quality 
every week.” Think he’d mind? Think 
we should mind if mining effluent de- 
vastates another stream in the Wilder- 
ness? 

There are a dozen more examples of 
abusive management in the RNR 
WiMP, but the point remains that the 
battle for Wilderness rages on even 
after the land is set aside. Do not forget 
to comment on the Draft Wilderness 
Management Plans for recently desig- 
nated Wldemess Areas. When your 
comments are overlooked, you can ap- 
peal the plan. Be vocal when the Forest 
Service is developing action plans to im- 
plement the Wilderness Management 
Plan. The main thing is NEVER RE- 
LENT! 

Although it is too late to officially 
comment on the Wilderness Manage- 
ment Plan for the RNR, don't let this 
deter you. Let the Forest Service know 
that you oppose construction of a pack 
bridge at Disappointment Creek. De- 
mand that they exercise the authority 
they have to close dangerous airfields 
and urge them to seek legislation clos- 
ing the entire RNR to aircraft land- 
ings. Demand that the Forest Service 
work towards the reintroduction of the 
grizzly and the wolf to the RNR, which 
by its vast size alone is ideally suited 
for these species. 

Write: 

Wilderness Planning Team 
Frank ChurchlRiver of No Return 
Wilderness 

Salmon National Forest 
PO Box 729 
Salmon, ID 83467 

Also unite your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress (US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, DC 20515), 
asking that legislative action be taken 
to correct the inadequacies in the exist- 
ing legislation regarding the RNR Wil- 
derness. 

*All airfields should be eliminated. 
Airfields have no place in Wilderness. 
All Forest Service fields should be im- 
mediately closed. Private inholdings 
should be acquired by the government, 
by purchase or exchange, and these air- 
fields phased out. The elaborate resorts 
on these private inholdings, which 
cater to wealthy, mostly out-of-state 
hunters, should be closed. Hunting 
should be continued, but those who 
hunt in the RNR should be willing to 
hunt in primitive fashion on foot. 

*The “Special Mining Management 
Zone” should be eliminated. Most of 
the claims within this zone are held by 
Noranda, a Canadian-based multina- 
tional corporation. Note: if it were not 
for the collapse of world cobalt prices, 
Noranda would right now be drilling 
— legally — within the RNR Wilder- 
ness. 

*Gold mining along Monumental 
Creek should be eliminated and the 
area returned to as near a natural con- 
dition as possible and added to the 
River of No Return Wilderness. 




Does the RNR need more bridges over the Salmon? Photo by Dave Foreman. 
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FREDDIES’ FAKE FORESTS 
SCANDAL HITS CALIFORNIA 


By Leon Czolgosz 

Freddies Fake Reforestation Records 
in California 

In an article by Dale Champion in the 
San Francisco Chronicle which ap- 
peared on April 13, 1985, it was re- 
vealed that widespread falsification of 
records involving tree planting and 
timber stand improvement had taken 
place on several of California’s National 
Forests. 

According to a report compiled by 
Cherry DuLaney, a professional fores- 
ter now working on the Tahoe National 
Forest, as much as 17,000 acres of pub- 
lic land is involved. Publication of the 
report, which was obtained by the 
Chronicle, has reportedly shaken 
Forest Service Officials from California 
to Washington, D.C. Ironically enough, 
the Forest Service cooperated in the 
production of the report, which was 
begun by DuLaney as a project con- 
nected with a management training 
class at Hayward State University. 

The original object of the study was 
to determine what effects budgeted 
funds and annual reforestation goals 
have on the quality of regeneration 
projects. DuLaney sent each of 159 
Forest Service field employees engaged 
in reforestation projects a 32-page 
questionnaire, and guaranteed them 
anonymity. The Forest Service contri- 
buted by officially encouraging its field 


staff to cooperate. 98 of the employees 
contacted submitted responses. This 
62% response is considered high, tak- 
ing into account the sensitivity of the 
subject and the complexity of the ques- 
tionnaire. The employees who were 
questioned worked in 15 National 
Forests in California, which contain 
nearly all of the 7.4 million acres of com- 
mercial timber land in the National 
Forest system in California. 

The results of the questionnaire were 
startling. The following facts emerged: 

^Records have been falsified to show 
acres planted with seedlings where 
none actually were put in the ground. 

*Thousands of acres were reported 
as prepared for tree planting when ac- 
tually no work was done at all. 

*Brush removal, planned to speed up 
tree growth, was falsely reported as 
completed in some areas and in other 
cases was reported as completed with 
the knowledge that the work was so 
poorly done that the sites would have 
to be worked again. 

Stung by the magnitude of the disclo- 
sures of improprieties, Regional Fores- 
ter Zane Grey Smith, Jr. and Forest 
Service Chief R. Max Peterson agreed 
to assemble a six-person investigating 
team. 

In a letter to key California Congres- 
sional Representatives whose districts 
include major Forest holdings, Smith 
said “an intensive review” will be made 
in the field “to determine whether the 


findings in the report are true.” 

Michael Srago, California regional re- 
forestation manager, said the inves- 
tigating group will visit the Plumas, 
Stanislaus and Six Rivers National 
Forests for on-the-ground inspections 
of regeneration projects and “to discuss 
with people who have to do the work” 
the general issues raised in DuLaney’s 
report. 

Srago said, “The Forest Service is 
going out of its way to reassure Cherry 
DuLaney that there will be no adverse 
effect on her” because of the disclo- 
sures she elicited. 

Sylvia Brucchi, a regional Forest Ser- 
vice official, said the question of any 
civil or criminal wrongdoing by employ- 
ees found to have falsified records re- 
mains to be examined. 

“That’s something we haven’t deter- 
mined,” she said. “We are not sure that 
anything legally or procedurally wrong 
has been done.” 

She said punishment for any infrac- 
tions “would depend on the circum- 
stances — how serious, the frequency 
and the like. Penalties theoretically 
could range from a reprimand, removal 
from employment to criminal penalties. 
But nothing of that sort is presently 
under consideration.” 

According to DuLaney’s report, the 
annual reforestation goals “appear to 
be the driving force on most forests and 
districts.” According to her analysis of 
the response to the questionnaire, “. . 


.only 52% said their forests emphasize 
meeting targets over quality, [and] 82% 
said the prevailing attitude on their 
forest is ’You will meet targets, regard- 
less.” 

Most respondents believed, Laney 
said, that the Forest Service’s “can-do 
mindset” bars foresters from obtaining 
reductions in their regeneration quotas 
when necessary. 

Respondents also expressed con- 
cerns that their personnel performance 
ratings would suffer if they did not 
agree to meet quotas, and the result 
was that unneeded work got done or 
records- were falsified. 

One silviculturist reported scalping 
and planting 200 acres of non-commer- 
cial rangeland on a 60 by 60 foot area 
just to be able to claim that 200 acres 
of site prep and planting had been 
done. 

Another commented: “Nobody ever 
questions the quality of accomplish- 
ments reported on any project. The 
name of the game is the amount of acres 
reported — never the quality.” 

Other employees said nursery seed- 
lings supplied to field workers were of 
poor quality, dooming the success of a 
new plantation. 

Besides the financial drain caused by 
unrealistic “paper” goals, DuLaney ob- 
served, “poor quality costs more in the 
long run because areas have to be re- 
worked and sometimes reworked 
again.” 


LAW AND WILDERNESS 


By Christoph Manes 

The Third Annual Western Public In- 
terest Law Conference took place this 
March at the University of Oregon, and 
the overly-precise title seems to call for 
a joke about what happens to brevity 
when several dozen lawyers and several 
hundred law students get together. But 
if anyone deserved to be taken seri- 
ously, it was these participants, be- 
cause they included some of the most 
effective environmental attorneys in 
the western US: Ralph Bradley, who 
pushed litigation which halted aerial 
spraying of herbicides in our National 
Forests; Karen Sheldon, who recently 
won Sierra Club v. Peterson concerning 
the application of NEPA to BLM min- 
eral leasing; Debra La Bell, who 
worked on the snail darter case; Gerry 
Spence of Silkwood fame; and so on. 
The organizers were also kind enough 
to invite local Earth Firstlers to peddle 
our t-shirts and philosophy, and we 
found eager customers for both. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to discuss tactics, issues, and current 
developments in environmental law. 
My particular interest was to get some 
idea about the present relationship be- 
tween environmental lawyers and en- 
vironmentalists, especially of the radi- 
cal sort. If there’s been one dominant 
trend in the environmental movement 
over the past decade — beside a gen- 
eral slide into wimpiness — it’s been 
the increased use of litigation. More 
than that, the environmental lawyer 
has come to represent for many a kind 
of Hayduke in coat and tie who will 
wage the ultimate battle for wilderness 
against the powers that be, after the 
letter-writing and press conferences 
and blockades are over. Lawyers are 
powerful people in a litigious society 
like ours, and we can only be thankful 
that these attorneys have devoted their 
talents to higher values, not lucre — 
most environmental cases are taken pro 
bono. And of course, we have to use 
every means available to protect wilder- 
ness, litigation being a very effective 
weapon. But — but — there are impli- 
cations to putting Mother Earth on the 
witness stand that perhaps haven’t 
been fully appreciated. 

The evening before the conference, 
an incident took place which seems to 
symbolize relations between many 
lawyers and environmentalists. At the 


sponsors’ invitation, Cecelia Ostrow 
took time out of her busy schedule to 
sing before an informal gathering of the 
participants. But after listening for a 
short time, they returned to their con- 
versations and she had to break off — 
environmental lawyers don’t always lis- 
ten to environmentalists, especially 
those committed to deep ecology. And 
it’s natural that they would have a dif- 
ferent perspective: the law is their busi- 
ness, while it’s our Nemesis, for and 
against. In one of the conference’s 
workshops, Wendell Wood of the Ore- 
gon Natural Resources Council warned 
that “we can win in court but lose in 
Congress if we don’t have public sup- 
port.” Environmental lawyers do their 
best in their forum, but we can’t expect 
them to wage the broader battle. That’s 
our job. 

The workshop on conducting environ- 
mental trials brought out just how dif- 
ficult this type of litigation is. Karen 
Sheldon joked that in one case in which 
she defended grizzly bears threatened 
by a mining company, the judge looked 
around the courtroom and asked, 
“Where’s the plaintiff?” Wilderness is 
an abstraction to the court system, and 
it’s very difficult to make clear to a 
judge exactly what’s at stake. Sheldon’s 
recommendation for conducting en- 
vironmental trials is, in fact, “Don’t! 
Seek summary judgment or a prelimi- 
nary injunction.” Scott Reed, an en- 
vironmental lawyer from Idaho, expres- 
sed the same ambiguous feeling toward 
defending nature, “Environmental liti- 
gation is a hobby.” 

When you consider the amount of 
time involved in even the simplest en- 
vironmental case, this attitude is un- 
derstandable enough. Still, it has seri- 
ous consequences. All the participants 
I heard indicated a preference — to the 
point of exclusion — for taking on liti- 
gation only for large, established, 
“reasonable” organizations like the 
Sierra Club, who can do a great deal 
of the preliminary work, and whose 
compromise positions have good pros- 
pects for success. There’s a built-in 
bias, then, as to the kind of cases en- 
vironmental lawyers bring to court. Not 
too many members of the Bar are will- 
ing to risk losing a case (and lawyers 
hate nothing worse) for issues involving 
deep ecology rather than “the public in- 
terest” or “conservation” — and Earth 
First! isn’t interested in conserving wil- 
derness but spreading it. 


Here I should mention a distinction 
between environmental lawyers who 
deal almost exclusively with the large 
organizations, and attorneys who take 
on local environmental issues because 
these directly affect them. The latter 
have been helpful here in Oregon with 
the activities of radical environmen- 
talists. 

Of course, dealing with the court sys- 
tem has often ceased to be a matter of 
choice for radical environmentalists. 
Recently there has been an increase in 
the nasty practice among corporations 
of suing for damages activists who dis- 
rupt operations by, for example, bloc- 
kading logging trucks. This is exactly 
what Willamette Industries has done to 
the Cathedral Forest Action Group for 
its defense of the Middle Santiam. In 
fact, Leo Hund of that group took the 
opportunity offered by the conference 
to ask Gerry Spence if he could help in 
their case. As of this writing, he has 
agreed to undertake the actual trial if 
the preliminary work is taken care of. 

Speaking of Spence, he gave the 
keynote address of the event. He is a 
man who has taken on some of the 
worst corporate ogres out to despoil 
Earth, a man full of wisdom and beans, 
the kind of man you long to get drunk 
with. He entered the hall wearing a 
black Stetson and buckskin jacket with 
fringe, and proceeded to reason with, 
cajole and browbeat this audience of 
law students not to sell their skills to 
the polluters and killers, and above all 


to keep their humanity in a profession 
that “systematically excludes people 
who could be useful to other people.” 

And maybe Spence will have an ef- 
fect. Maybe we can look forward to a 
generation of attorneys and judges 
with the courage to take up the cause 
of deep ecology. For now, we should rec- 
ognize the limitation of the legal sys- 
tem, that a gavel cannot replace a mon- 
keywreneh. 

Christoph Manes is a student of 
Norse literature, among other things, 
and mil soon be leaving for Iceland as 
a Fullbright Scholar. He is an associate 
editor of this journal. 


For several years, without avail, 
Earth First! has been looking for an at- 
torney, or attorneys, who would coordi- 
nate an Earth First! legal committee 
made up of attorneys, law students, 
paralegals, etc. to help with courtroom 
strategy for direct action and, perhaps 
more importantly, to take on controver- 
sial law suits involving wilderness and 
natural diversity that other environ- 
mental groups are loath to touch. 
Examples would be RARE II law suits 
in Montana or Idaho, extensions of the 
Jersey Jack decision, use of the en- 
dangered species act to protect wild- 
land and wild critters, and even more 
creative tacks on overgrazing, the BLM 
wilderness review, acid rain, etc. If any- 
one is interested in coordinating such 
a committee, please contact Dave Fore- 
man in Tucson. 



Gerry Spence. 
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1.5 MILLION ACRES OF 
WILDERNESS ON BEAVERHEAD 
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Little Sheep Creek on the Beaverhead N.F. Typical Beaverhead country. Open 
grasslands with forested swales and slopes. 


By George Wuerthner 

Freddies Slate Beaverhead N. F. for 
the Chainsaw 

The Beaverhead National Forest in 
southwestern Montana recently re- 
leased its 50-year forest plan. Not sur- 
prisingly, the plan calls for more log- 
ging, more roads, more grazing; and 
less wilderness, wildlife and fewer 
fisheries. The Beaverhead is one forest 
that is relatively untouched from the 
perspective of its wilderness potential. 
In 1977, when RARE II was released, 
over 77% (1,649,505 acres) of the 
Beaverhead’s 2.1 million acres was still 
in a roadless condition. There are two 
existing Wilderness Areas on the 
Beaverhead: the recently established, 
91,000-acre Lee Metcalf Wilderness, 
and 72,000 acres of the Anaconda-Pint - 
lar Wilderness. There are five proposed 
additions to the Forest’s Wilderness 
lands. These new areas would be: 6,571 
acres of the North Big Hole, which 
would be added to the Anaconda-Pint- 
lar; 55,014 acres in the West Big Hole; 
12,907 acres in the Italian Peak area 
which abut a much larger roadless area 
on the Targhee N. F. in Idaho; 1,808 
acres in the Storm Lake addition to the 
Anaconda-Pintlar; and 80,273 acres in 
the East Pioneers. This amounts to 
156,000 acres of new Wilderness. The 
remaining 1,084,850 acres of roadless 
lands would, under the Forest Plan, be 
slated for non-wilderness. Over 115,000 
acres that was roadless in 1979 has al- 
ready been developed and is no longer 
part of the Beaverhead’s roadless land 
base. Although the Beaverhead’s re- 
commendations for Wilderness are a 
move in the right direction, the Forest 
has a great deal more Wilderness poten- 
tial than is being recognized. The 
Forest Plan estimates that by the fifth 
decade of the plan, if all goes as antici- 
pated, only 750,352 acres of the Forest 
will still be in an unroaded condition. 
This is quite a drop from the 1.6 million 
roadless acres that existed in 1977. 

What is at stake on the Beaverhead? 
At present, the following roadless areas 
of greater than 30,000 acres each exist: 
North Big Hole, 53,000 acres 
Tash Peak, 62,119 acres 
West Pioneers, 90,750 acres 
East Pioneers, 144,558 acres 
Middle Mtn./Tobacco Root Mtns., 
58,336 acres 

McKenzie Canyon, 33,652 acres 
Sheep Mountain, 32,115 acres 
Snowcrest Mountains, 97,630 acres 
Black Butte, 39,878 acres 
Big Horn Mountain, 50,390 acres 
Freezeout Mountain, 95,098 acres 
Anderson Mountain, 30,000 acres 
West Big Hole, 130,710 acres 
Maiden Peak, 90,917 acres 
Garfield Peak, 42,777 acres 
A quick review shows how substan- 
tial the Wilderness potential is on the 
Beaverhead National Forest, and how 
inadequate in this respect the Forest 
Plan actually is. There are more large 
roadless areas on the Beaverhead than 


ness bills, including Arizona and Col- 
orado. And these acreages don't include 
areas smaller than 30,000 acres or con- 
tiguous roadless acreages on adjoining 
National Forests. 

But potential Wilderness is not the 
only thing that will be lost if the Forest 
Plan is implemented unaltered. The 
Beaverhead is one of the highest and 
driest National Forests in Montana. As 
a consequence, forest productivity is 
low. Only 40% (809,000 acres) of the 
Beaverhead Forest qualifies as com- 
mercial timberland under the forest’s 
minimum growth standards of 20 cubic 
feet of wood per acre per year. Most 
private foresters feel that anything 
under 50 cubic feet per acre per year 
is unprofitable to log. Nearly all of this 
land will be logged at a loss. Most of 
the timber is small lodgepole pine 
forest. Regrowth rotation periods are 
exceedingly long (over 100 years) due 
to the high elevation and arid climate 
of the forest). Much of the lodgepole 
pine is now reaching maturity and sus- 
ceptible to pine beetle infestations. It 
is interesting to note that the 
Beaverhead does not consider pine bee- 
tles to be a natural component of the 
forest, but rather as something alien. 
In addition, the F. S. fire suppression 
policies have created the ideal environ- 
mental conditions which encourage bee- 
tle attacks. The Forest also justifies its 
below-cost timber sales (between 1973- 
82 the Beaverhead only returned $.06 
for every dollar spent on its logging op- 
erations) because it must save these 
slow growing lodgepole forests from in- 
sect attack by cutting them. It is re- 
miniscent of the military’s logic that 
justified the bombing of Vietnam in 
order to “save” the country. In order 
to reach all these lodgepole forests, up 
to 600 miles of new roads will be built 
each decade — this in addition to the 
1,563 miles of road already on the 
Forest. The Beaverhead says it will try 
to mitigate the impacts of its logging 
operations by trying to protect riparian 
zones, taking into account big game 
habitat needs, and avoiding tractor 
skidding on slopes greater than 45 per- 
cent to prevent soil erosion. The Forest 
then goes on to say that “in general, 
these standards tend to increase man- 
agement costs and diminish the cost ef- 
ficiency of the timber program.” In 
other words, they are saying that if we 
harvest timber in a manner that pro- 
tects other forest resources, we can’t 
do it without losing money. 

The Beaverhead Forest Plan admits 
that increased logging will impact the 
famous wildlife and fisheries of the 
Beaverhead National Forest and sur- 
rounding areas. A number of interna- 
tionally known blue-ribbon trout 
streams including the Big Hole, 
Beaverhead, and Madison are partially 
or totally dependent on waters from the 
Beaverhead N. F. snowpack. The 
Beaverhead’s watershed is also the 
home to the rare Montana grayling. 
Logging will change peak runoff pat- 
terns, increasing flood waters early in 
the season and reducing the amount 


low water periods. This adversely af- 
fects the fisheries, since a great deal 
of water from these streams is used for 
irrigation and the amount left for inflow 
levels is already critical during drought 
years. In addition, the peak flow during 
spring floods destabilizes stream 
banks, increases erosion, stream chan- 
nelization and flooding to downstream 
communities. Thus the ramifications of 
logging affect much more than the im- 
mediate area where logging takes 
place. These environmental costs are 
borne by all citizens, but the profits go 
to the forest industry. I wonder how 
many ranchers who are dependent upon 
irrigation realize the impact logging 
may have on the available water yield, 
plus increased costs in bank stabiliza- 
tion. In addition, logging roads create 
new sources of sedimentation which re- 
duce the productivity of trout fisheries. 
(Grayling are particularly sensitive to 
sedimentation, and logging in Michigan 
is blamed for the extinction of the fish 
.a that state.) Sediments adversely af- 
“ct aquatic insect life, reducing the 
food of trout, and sedimentation can 
bury trout eggs, reducing reproductive 
success. The Montana Fish, Wildlife 
and Parks Department is interested in 
maintaining a wild trout fishery on 
these famous southwest Montana riv- 
ers, but its success is in part dependent 
upon high quality water and spawning 
habitat which is threatened by in- 
creased logging operations. 

Besides impacting the Beaverhead’s 
internationally known fisheries, log- 
ging will reduce elk habitat. On the 
Beaverhead, both thermal and escape 
cover are important to elk survival. 
Since much of the forest is open grass- 
land interspersed with pockets of 
timber, the degree of timber cover is 
frequently a limiting factor which de- 
termines how many elk can survive on 
Forest Service lands. Recent elk-log- 
ging studies indicate that elk will aban- 
don an area of active logging. They also 
avoid roads if traffic from hunters or 
loggers becomes too heavy. Elk also 
avoid clearcuts, unless ample security 
cover is provided close-by. Full im- 
plementation of the proposed Forest 
Plan will reduce elk cover by 13%. Log- 
ging will also impact some elk summer 
habitat and calving grounds. 

Although the Beaverhead N. F. could 
produce more big game, there is resis- 
tance from local ranchers. Only about 
1/3 of the elk winter range is on public 
lands; the remainder is on private hold- 
ings. The Montana Fish, Wildlife and 
Parks Department is afraid that if elk 
herds are increased to their full poten- 
tial, conflicts will arise with local ran- 
chers whose land at least some of the 
elk would use for winter range. 

Besides wildlife conflicts on private 
lands, there are even forage allotment 
conflicts between wildlife and livestock 
on public lands. For instance, only 35% 
of the public land elk winter range for- 
age is allotted to elk. The rest is con- 
sumed by domestic livestock. There are 
currently 216 Forest Service permittees 
operating grazing allotments on the 


Beaverhead. Overgrazing is still occur- 
ring on some of these lands. Currently, 
only 32% of the Forest Service grazing 
lands are showing an “upward trend” 
(ie, the range is improving in quality). 
The Forest Plan overview doesn’t say 
specifically what condition the range is 
in. There are four classes of range con- 
dition: poor, fair, good and excellent. 
Anything short of good tq excellent is 
unacceptable. 50% of the range is 
“stable” and 17% shows a downward 
trend. Though 50% is stable, it could 
mean that some percentage of this fig- 
ure is remaining in fair or poor condi- 
tion. In any case, the 17% o'" the range 
showing a downward trend reeds im- 
provement and the Forest plans to cor- 
rect the situation and needs encourage- 
ment from interested citizens. 
Nevertheless, like most grazing lands 
in the arid West, much of the poor con- 
dition range is found in or near riparian 
zones, since livestock concentrate in 
these areas, contributing to trampling 
of st.reamside vegetation and stream- 
bank erosion. The Forest Plan does not 
specifically say how many miles of ripa- 
rian zones are presently in poor condi- 
tion, and this certainly should be men- 
tioned. 

Reductions in the amount of livestock 
grazing could increase all wildlife 
species substantially on the public 
lands. Also, livestock reductions could 
improve the condition of other forest 
resources. Without reductions, con- 
tinued overgrazing will increase 
sedimentation of streams and speed 
runoff with the same negative conse- 
quences to fisheries and downstream 
water users as occurs with logging. 
This is not to say that all livestock graz- 
ing on public lands needs to cease, but 
that other values such as wildlife, soils, 
watershed, and vegetative com- 
munities suffer due to the taxpayer’s 
subsidy of livestock operators on the 
public lands. 

I think that any reasonable indi- 
vidual can see that adoption of the prop- 
osed Forest Plan will continue the gov- 
ernment’s subsidy of exploitative indus- 
tries such as logging and grazing, while 
impacting other values such as 
watershed integrity, fisheries, wildlife, 
and wilderness. On the Beaverhead, it 
makes more sense to leave the major 
part of the forest in its presently unde- 
veloped condition than it does to do any 
“management.” Does it make any sense 
to harvest lodgepole pine at a loss just 
because it will die from pine beetle in- 
festation if you don’t? 

None of the various alternative 
Forest Plans are completely attractive. 
“Alternative I” proposes the most Wil- 
derness, and it also requires non-wil- 
demess lands to be managed in a cost- 
efficient manner. It requires the sec- 
ond-least number of miles of new roads 
in the first decade and, not surpris- 
ingly, costs the least to implement. 
Under Alternative I elk and trout both 
benefit more than under any other pro- 
posal, and grazing AUM’s to livestock 
are reduced to the lowest level of any 
proposal. 


were included in several state Wilder- available later in the summer during 



Miner's Lake on the Beaverhead N.F. on the edge of the West Big Hole proposed 
wilderness. 
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PINE BEETLES: MORE 
NATURAL THAN FREDDIES 


By George Wuerthner 

During the past few weeks I have re- 
viewed three Forest Plans from the 
Northern Rockies: those for the Nez 
Perce, the Lewis and Clark and the 
Beaverhead. Without exception, all 
propose a large increase in logging and 
roading over the next few decades. 
Much of this logging is scheduled to 
occur in lodgepole pine stands, and the 
rationale given for the accelerated log- 
ging program is that the lodgepole 
must be protected from pine beetle in- 
festations. Pine beetles prefer 
lodgepole pine stands older than 80 
years of age (and growing below 9,000 
feet). Over much of the Northern Roc- 
kies, lodgepole pine stands are at, or 
approaching, this critical age. Once 
lodgepole is killed by pine beetles, it is 
less desirable for lumber. It is not a 
highly desirable timber species to begin 
with, as it tends to be small in diameter 
and difficult to mill. 

What is not readily admitted in any 
of the Forest Plans is that Forest Ser- 
vice policies themselves have created 
the pine beetle situation in the first 
place. Pine beetle infestations are rare 
in lodgepole pine forests where natural 
wildfires are allowed to bum, since 
under natural conditions, few lodgepole 
stands survive fires long enough to 
reach the critical 80 year age. The 
Forest Service’s fire suppression 
policies (and despite all the publicity 
over “let bum” policies, the Freddies 
still ruthlessly suppress almost all 
fires) only insure that lodgepole stands 
will reach maturity, become decadent 
and hence susceptible to the pine bee- 
tle. The reasons for this are linked to 
lodgepole pine ecology. 

Lodgepole pine is intolerant of shad- 
ing. Its survival strategy is to rapidly 
invade burned-over or other disturbed 
forest sites, grow quickly, mature early, 
and be ready with seeds when another 
“disaster” strikes the forest. The most 
common disaster in the past was fre- 
quent wildfire. Lodgepole pine cones 
would open after these fires, and 
rapidly reseed the sunny, burnt over 
areas, maintaining their dominance in 
the Northern Rockies. Should wildfires 
fail to bum over a lodgepole forest 
within 100 years or so, then the 
lodgepole is likely to be out-competed 
by other tree species which can tolerate 
shading and eventually will crowd out 
the lodgepole and replace it in the 
forest regime. Though some may argue 
that lodgepole may be incapable of 
“thinking” as we define the term, over 
thousands of years the species has 
learned that it needs to bum in order 
to survive its competition. So after 80 
to 100 years, an unbumed lodgepole 
stand ups the ante. The stand becomes 
susceptible to insects and disease, 
which increases the amount of dead and 
dying trees (and hence the amount of 
forest “litter”), which in turn increases 
the likelihood of a fire which will once 
again give the lodgepole an ecological 
edge. 


George Wuerthner is a long-time 
Montana conservation activist, and a 
wilderness explorer and photographer. 

A minimal Earth First! position on 
the Beaverhead would be Wilderness 
designation of all Roadless Areas; the 
closure of the road between the East 
and West Pioneers and their combina- 
tion into one Wilderness Area; no ad- 
ditional road construction; no deficit 
timber sales; and the phasing out of 
commercial livestock grazing. Areas 
on the Beaverhead National Forest 
should also be studied for possible 
reintroduction of wolf and grizzly 
bear. 

Write a letter before June 1, 1985 
expressing your concerns about the 
Beaverhead N. F. to: 

Forest Supervisor 
Beaverhead National Forest 
PO Box 1258 
Dillon, MT 59725 

There are over 1.5 million roadless 
acres at stake. 




Clearcuts on the Flathead National Forest in Montana along the North Fork of the 
Flathead River next to Glacier National Park. Most of these clearcuts were to salvage 
lodgepole pine killed by pine beetles. Almost all sales were deficit and impacted many 
other forest resources. It would be much wiser to allow the pine beetle to run its course 
than to log these areas — plus it would ultimately mean more wilderness. 


What the Forest Service has done 
with its fire suppression program has 
made it difficult for lodgepole pine to 
regenerate. It needs fire or some other 
disaster to open the forest canopy to 
sunlight. Pine beetles provide 
lodgepole with another means of open- 
ing the forest. After pine beetles kill 
the lodgepole, and the canopy opens 
up, the young seedlings show a greater 
survival rate. In addition, the large 
amount of litter promotes the likelihood 
of a wildfire if some ignition source such 
as lightning happens to strike the area. 
Pine beetles are a completely natural 
part of the forest ecosystem. They are 
as important and natural as trout, 
grizzly bears, and, yes, even forest 
fires. 

The Forest Service proposes adding 
thousands of miles of new roads and 
many new clearcuts to prevent pine 
beetles from spreading into other 
lodgepole pine stands. In almost all of 
the Forest Plans, the agency admits 
that the amount of roading proposed 
will negatively impact other forest re- 
sources. Changing peak stream flows 
(ie, flooding) will result in stream bank 
erosion and stream channelization; 
fisheries will be affected by increased 
sedimentation from logging roads; big 
game habitat will be lost, especially 
thermal and escape cover; old growth 
forest species will be adversely affected 
by increased timber harvest as their 
habitat is lost; and finally, most road- 
less areas will disappear, eliminating 
the opportunity for future Wilderness 
designation. 

What is intolerable about all of this, 
is that it is going to cost the taxpayers 
money. Almost without exception, 
lodgepole pine is a money-losing prop- 
osition for the Forest Service. The 
small average size of the trees pre- 
cludes the hope of harvesting most 
stands at a profit. Taxpayers will pay 
for the harvest in the usual manner — 
free road construction for the logging 
companies, courtesy of the govern- 
ment. We will pay for the elimination 
of our fisheries. We will pay for the loss 
of our wildlife. We will pay for increased 
flooding, for the elimination of roadless 
areas and future Wilderness. Everyone 
is the loser except for the corporations 
who gain from these subsidized timber 
sales. 

The Forest Service logic is faulty. It 
goes something like this: If the 
lodgepole pine is not harvested - even 
at a financial loss - the trees will die. 
So to “save the trees” we must cut them 
down. A crude analogy of this might 
be applied to humans. It would go like 
this: Since modem medicine has elimi- 
nated infectious diseases like cholera 
and smallpox as mass killers of humans, 
we therefore should shoot all people ap- 
proaching middle age because if we 
don’t, they will become susceptible to 
diseases like cancer and heart disease! 


The Forest Service should let the 
lodgepole stands die. Let the fires 
bum. Allow the forest to self-correct 
the mismanagement of the past. Not to 
do this means that taxpayers will be 
paying for a long, long time. Not only 
in lost resources such as watershed, 
fisheries, wildlife and wilderness, but 
in retaining a sick ecosystem. The pine 
beetle will not be eliminated. It is a 
natural part of the forest. The Forest 
Service will have to cut lodgepole over 
and over again, almost always at a fi- 


nancial loss — to prevent the recurr- 
ence of beetle infestations. 

I hope that people reviewing the vari- 
ous forest plans and Forest Service 
policies will question F.S. personnel 
about their faulty logic. Does it make 
sense to cut down trees to save them 
— especially when no profit can be 
shown for the sale of those trees? I, for 
one, would prefer not to pay for such 
timber harvests. 

One possible alternative to deficit 
timber harvests would be prescribed 
burning. Burning could break up the 
even-aged forest stands and bring a 
greater diversity of age classes to 
lodgepole forests. Pine beetle infesta- 
tions would thereby be broken up and 
contained in a natural manner. This is 
an ecological approach to the problem. 
It is not only attractive because it im- 
itates a natural forest process, but if 
done selectively and carefully it would 
likely cost taxpayers far less than road 
construction, road maintenance and 
other activities associated with timber 
harvest. 

If you agree that paying timber com- 
panies to take away the trees at the 
expense of so many other valuable 
forest resources is a foolish waste of 
taxpayer money, then become involved 
in the public review segment of the 
forest planning process. Write to your 
Senators and Representative in Con- 
gress, demanding a review of deficit 
timber sales and their elimination as a 
part of forest “management.” 

George Wuerthner is a student of 
forest ecology, a long-time Montana 
wilderness activist and a free-lance 
outdoor photographer. 


Clear cut on White Pine Ridge on Beaverhead National Forest. This area was cut in the 
late 1970’s and still has not recovered due to the high elevation — nearly ten thousand 
feet — and arid climate. 
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TRACK OF THE CAT 

By Susanna DeFazio 


I lie in bed waiting for sleep, my face 
towards the open window. Inhaling the 
evening’s freshness and clarity, I bless 
my good fortune to live in the forest. 
The fir trees are black etchings against 
the moonlit sky. I am already floating 
in the alpha stage before deep sleep, 
when the stillness is shattered by a 
piercing shriek — unearthly and in- 
explicable. I jerk up arid thrust my 
head out of the window, heart throb- 
bing, straining for understanding of 
what I have heard. Was it a dream? No. 
That sound really happened. Or did it? 
My mind stretches, probing all avenues 
of thought for an explanation. I have 
none. 

The next day, over morning tea, I ask 
the family if anyone else heard the 
haunting cries. Gabriel heard it too. He 
says he’s seen strange things as he 
walks through the woods to his cabin 
at dusk or on a moonlit night. He thinks 
it’s an ape. He says he’s seen something 
“big” up in a tree. “Oh, Gabriel, 
there’re no apes in Oregon,” I say. 
“Well, I saw what I saw. It could have 
escaped from somewhere.” 

About a year and a half later we are 
having a party. Our friends from 
Eugene are over. We’ve all been drink- 
ing, and we go for a midnight walk. 
There is no moon on this winter night. 
Total blackness. But Donnie and I know 
the way, and we all hold hands, walking 
along the logging road by the creek. 
We are a rowdy, noisy crew. As we ap- 
proach the beaver ponds, our singing 
and laughing is abruptly silenced by the 
loud “PLUNK” of beaver tails slapping 


water. Our city friends don’t know 7 what 
to make of these startling sounds com- 
ing out of the mystery and depth of the 
black night. I do not mention the pres- 
ence of beaver, because I am enjoying 
the feeling of wonder we all share in 
anticipation of the next mysterious 
plunk. 

Suddenly, as we stand transfixed and 
intent, the valley is filled by a pro- 
longed, echoing, multi-dimensional 
screaming howl. Someone says, “Who 
lives up there? Is somebody being 
raped or murdered? Should we call the 
cops?” “No, on one else lives here. We 
are the only people in this valley,” I 
answer. One woman is very frightened 
and wants to return to the house at 
once. I assure her it’s only coyotes howl- 
ing and beaver splashing, and it’s O.K. 
— nothing to worry about. But she is 
really scared, so she leaves with two 
other friends. 

I feel that we have been blessed, 
gifted to be spoken to by the creatures 
of the night, even if they were scolding 
us for our rude intrusion. I also think 
to myself that those were the most out- 
rageous “coyote” sounds I’ve ever 
heard. 

On a spring day, several months 
later, my sister Carol and I are study- 
ing tracks down at the beaver ponds. 
We have already found raccoon and 
skunk tracks, a beaver scent pile, and 
some very good beaver foot imprints, 
an unusual find because normally they 
wipe out footprints with their dragging 
tails. We are very happy playing detec- 
tive, and I am thrilled to be sharing 


my special, sacred wildlife preserve 
with one who shares my interest in our 
four-legged relatives. “Come look at 
this,” Carol calls me over to a little 
knoll on the creek bank. There is a set 
of large paw prints in the damp sandy 
mud. Four pads. No claws. Cat tracks! 
We squat there for half an hour measur- 
ing (4 inches across) and comparing 
these tracks to pictures and data in 
Petersen’s Field Guide to Animal 
Tracks. We come to the conclusion that 
these prints belong to a cougar. We 
learn that they eat an occasional beaver 
to supplement a diet of deer, and that 
to see a track of this elusive cat is a 
rare treat. We hug each other and 
applaud our good fortune. The mystery 
of the screaming sounds is solved. It is 
Good Medicine day for Carol and me. 

Since then I have searched for a den. 
I fantasize that someday as I sit silently 
watching the beavers gliding through 
their pools or chomping up salmon 
berry bushes, I might see a tawny form 
slinking along the river bank. I pray to 
hear that chilling, wonderful, awesome 
cry again. To share this valley with a 
mountain lion adds depth and magic to 
my life. 

Today they are clearcutting the east 
slope of the hill across the valley from 
my home — right up to the edge of the 
beaver ponds. Monday through Friday, 
from sunrise ’till late afternoon, the 
persistent sounds of chainsaw engines 
are interspersed with the chinking of 
wedges and the rip and crackle of tear- 
ing wood, followed by thuds and 
crashes of giants falling. An occasional 


dynamite blast rattles the windows and 
antagonizes my being. Somewhere 
they’re blasting new logging roads. 

As I push my son Daniel on the swing 
at the edge of the Deep Dark Woods, 
we watch across the valley. A large fir 
drifts gracefully to the ground. There 
is a delay of a second or two until the 
resounding crash of violence reaches 
us. In the silent pause that follows, I 
yell across at the cutters, “STOP KILL- 
ING TREES. YOU’RE RUINING MY 
VALLEY. GO HOME!” I have mixed 
feelings about doing this. These are 
men trying to support their families. I 
don’t enjoy harassing them. 

I have no idea how the beavers will 
react to all this. Or the bear, whose 
tracks I have also been blessed to stum- 
ble upon. They’ve already cut the maple 
where I believe my friend the hawk 
lived. It’s going to be noisy for quite a 
while. After the chainsaw massacre is 
finished, then there will be the constant 
diesel roar of machinery pulling up the 
logs. These victim trees will then be- 
come huge scrapers, uprooting every 
living plant in their path as they are 
dragged up the incredibly steep slope 
to the landing on top. Thus the mantle 
of topsoil, countless years in the mak- 
ing, will be abruptly tom from it’s bed, 
until the rains wash it into the creek. 
We will be viewing an orange-colored 
wasteland for several years. 

I know what will happen to the land, 
but I don’t know what happens to the 
animals. Will my four year old son 
Daniel ever hear a mountain lion? 


POISONING AFRICAN GAMEPARKS 


By Gary Williams 

In October of last year a member of 
the Wildlife Society of Southern Africa 
was touring Chobe National Park in 
northern Botswana, one of the African 
continent’s most pristine game parks, 
and came across about twenty drums 
of Dieldrin (with Shell Company labels) 
on the south bank of the Linyanti River 
near a public campground The 
anonymous observer took photographs 
of the drums and sent them to the soci- 
ety’s excellent magazine, African 
Wildlife. In the most recent issue, Vol. 
38, No. 6, John Comrie Greig, the 
magazine’s editor, published an article 
entitled “Dieldrin in Chobe National 
Park, Botswana.” This article was 
quickly picked up by the international 
press and the cat was out of the bag. 

It has long been suspected that 
multi-national chemical corporations 
use third world countries as dumping 
grounds for dangerous pesticides that 
have been banned in most countries of 
Europe and North America. Such harm- 
ful environmental contaminants have 
been promoted in the “developing 
world” where safety standards and reg- 
ulatory controls are either negligible or 
non-existent. Philip Leakey, the deputy 
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minister of the environment in Kenya, 
was quoted in New Scientist magazine 
(vol. 97, no. 1349, March, 1983) as fol- 
lows: “there is no question that com- 
panies are guilty of promoting and ex- 
porting these (dangerous) chemicals 
into developing countries. We are vic- 
tims of the industrial world.” An ex- 
panded review of this mounting 
worldwide catastrophe is given in the 
book A Growing Problem: Pesticides 
and the Third World Poor by David Bull 
(Oxfam Press, 274 Banbury Road, Ox- 
ford, England, 1982). 

Dieldrin is considered to be one of 
the most dangerous environmental con- 
taminants known, even worse than 
DDT, since it is highly toxic to verteb- 
rate species and is more stable than 
DDT (and thus has a far longer residual 
effect in the environment). Dieldrin be- 
longs to that notorious family of com- 
pounds known as organochlorines 
which include DDT, heptachlor, en- 
dosulfan and endrin. Rachel Carson, in 
Silent Spring, first brought to world- 
wide public attention the catastrophic 
consequences of indiscriminate applica- 
tion of the “elixirs of death” — the or- 
ganochlorine pesticides. That heroic 
book was written 23 years ago and 
today’s corporate greedheads have obvi- 
ously ignored every word of it. Accord- 


ing to .Grieg’s article, Dieldrin was 
named for the German chemist, Herr 
Diel, but its real name is (believe it or 
not) 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 10-hexachloro-6, 7- 
epoxy-1, 4, 4a, 5, 6, 7, 8, 8a-octahydro- 
exo- 1, 4 -endo- 5, 8-dimethanonaph- 
thalene (I dare you to say that five 
times in rapid succession!). 

The polluted Limyanti River is a 
tributary of the Chobe River which 
flows into the Zambesi and eventually 
over the spectacular Victoria Falls to 
the Indian Ocean. The Zambesi is one 
of Africa’s largest and most important 
river systems. Dieldrin is used to oon- 
trol the tsetse fly, a carrier of en- 
cephalitis or African sleeping sickness 
(among other things). In recent years, 
pesticides have been used in an attempt 
to eliminate the tsetse fly from vast in- 
land water regions such as the 
Okavango swamps and the Zambesi 
drainage, making these once vast, 
primitive, and people-less wilderness 
regions “safe” for humans and their cat- 
tle, and all the associated blessings of 
civilization — such as overgrazing, dis- 
ruption of vegetation and wildlife, low- 
ered water tables, pollution, drought, 
starvation, etc. — a familiar story in 
Africa. 

Dieldrin accumulates in the fatty tis- 
sues of vertebrate animals and concen- 
trates through the food web so that 
predators on top of the food pyramid 
like birds of prey suffer the most. Fish 
eagle and kingfisher reproduction has 
drastically declined in the region in re- 
cent years and bushbuck populations 
have also dropped. Now, a possible exp- 
lanation for the mysterious declines has 
been exposed by an inquisitive back- 
country traveler. 

According to a recent documentary 
film produced for British Independent 
TV News, Shell is apparently also sup- 
plying Botswana with endosulfan, 
another powerfully toxic organo- 
chlorine, in order to eradicate tsetse 
flies in the ecologically unique 
Okavango Delta, thus opening up more 
land to livestock. This action would 
rapidly destroy one of the last remain- 
ing undisturbed wilderness regions in 
southern Africa (if not the entire conti- 
nent). High levels of dieldrin have also 
recently been found in fish and birds 


from the rivers of the Durban region 
in Natal, South Africa. Southern Af- 
rica’s leading wildlife conservation or- 
ganizations have called upon Shell to 
stop supplying these killer chemicals to 
any African country. A recent Shell ad- 
vertisement states, “Some people are 
fortunate enough to find themselves 
employed by companies with a consci- 
ence” — just what kind of a conscience 
are we talking about? 

What can you do? Write to the cor- 
porate headquarters of Shell Chemical 
International in Holland, or to Shell’s 
head offices in the U.S. You also should 
write to: 

Mr. John Wilson 

Chairman, Shell of South Africa 
Shell House, 9 Riebeeck St. 

(Box 2231) 

Cape Town 8000, South Africa 

State that you intend to boycott all 
Shell products until Shell ceases to 
promote the use of organochlorine 
pesticides in third world countries (or 
anywhere, for that matter). Re- 
member an overseas airmail stamp is 
only 40 cents — still a bargain! 

Gary Williams is a biologistlphoto- 
grapher/writer and has worked as a 
backcountry ranger and research 



Fish Eagles in Chobe National Park 



Elephants along the Chobe River, Botswana. Photos by Susie Burke. 



Bay Area Earth First! informing the public at the grand opening of the new Burger 
King in Berkeley. Photos by David Cross. 
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CAT TRACKS 

by Chim Blea 


I recently saw the movie “The Killing 
Fields.” Yes, it was heart-rending, and 
given the art of movie-making, one 
couldn’t help but empathize with the 
westernized Cambodian protagonist, 
and feel threatened by the mysterious, 
red-check kerchiefed Khmer Rouge. 
Nonetheless, deeper questions must be 
explored regarding Cambodia. 

Unquestionably the Khmer Rouge 
have bloody hands and are ruthless. 
But they at least have the decency to 
do their killing on a personal level, face- 
to-face, instead of from 30,000 feet or 
half a world away. Moreover, the vio- 
lence of Pol Pot and company was pur- 
poseful — to tear Cambodian culture 
away from its long, sickening slide into 
Western urbanization. As another 
Asian revolutionary once said, “You 
can’t make omelets without breaking 
eggs.” Who knows, if left alone from 
the intervention of the Westernized, in- 
dustriophile Soviet Vietnam, what the 
Khmer Rouge may have created after 
several generations? But we will never 
know because neither the Capitalist 
nor Communist (Capicom, in the term 
of Bolivian Indian activist Ramiro 
Reynaga) Industrial State can allow 
any country, to seek an alternative to 
20th Century World Society. 

The fundamental sadness and de- 
spair lingering from the movie is not 
the B-52 bombing of a peaceful Cambo- 
dian village, the tearful attempts of the 
hero to escape his destiny as in- 
tertwined with the destiny of his coun- 
try, or the mounds of human bones 
thrusting out of the muck, but the rec- 
ognition that the Killing Fields are the 
history and future history of Civiliza- 
tion. 

Cambodia’s last decade is not unique 
in the last ten thousand years. How is 
its bloodbath any different than the 
Dresden Fire Bombing, Japan’s rape of 
Nanking, Israeli terrorism on the West 




Bank, Russian imperialism in Afghanis- 
tan, the theocracy of the Ayatollah, or 
Hitler’s solution to the Jews? And far 
worse than Pol Pot’s efforts to return 
his country to pastoralism, are the on- 
going campaigns to yank indigenous 
peoples out of their tribal lifestyles and 
into the existential modern world. Look 
at the Philippines, Borneo, Brazil, 
Peru, Guatemala, South Dakota, Au- 
stralia, New Guinea, Alaska, 
Bangladesh. Consider the Christian 
conquest of pagan Europe, Cortez in 
Mexico, the 49ers in California, the 
Dutch/Zulu displacement of the 
Bushman, the Japanese in the home of 
the Ainu, the Roman empire .... 

The legacy of the modem world is 
not science, leisure time, the Great 
Religions, medicine, enlightenment, 
material plenty, the uplift bra, Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken or unlimited op- 
portunity. It is terror. 

The second sad message of The Kil- 
ling Fields is that there is no hope of 
a revolutionary solution to the terror. 
The revolution of Pol Pot consumed it- 
self just as. did that of the French.- The 
American and Russian Revolutions 
were corrupted and betrayed by 
traitors within. 

There is no hope, no reform possible 
for “Civilization.” It was a mistake from 
the beginning. The Killing Fields began 
with the first seed planted. 


Demonstrations can sure be fun. The 
recent demo at Burger King in the 
People’s Republic of Berkeley was no 
exception. Of the 25 or so people who 
showed up, there were many new faces, 
and a lot of high-spirited energy. You 
expect the people in Berkeley to be 
politically aware, and they don’t disap- 
point you. Few of the passers-by re- 
fused the informational leaflets that 
were being handed out and many stood 
around to discuss the issue with the 
local Earth Firstlers. 

Two portly managers came out 
briefly to tell us that Burger King 
didn’t use any rainforest beef. When 
Randy Hayes offered to show them a 
photocopy of a recent letter from their 
main office admitting that they did, 
their only comment was “No more dis- 
cussion,” which they repeated several 
times before going inside to call police. 
When the police arrived on the scene, 
one portly manager complained to 
them, “But Burger King doesn’t use 
any Central American beef!” The cops’ 
only reply was “Sue ’em.” The inside 
of the restaurant was practically de- 
serted during the three hour picket that 
coincided with the lunchtime rush. 


WE DON’T NEED NO STINKING 
BADGES. Well, it would have taken a 
small army of heavily-armed banditos 
to keep the founders of Earth First! and 
friends from celebrating the fifth an- 
niversary of the founding with a reun- 
ion in Mexico’s Pinacate Desert. Unfor- 
tunately, word came from Cactus Ed 
that that was exactly the case as a 
friend of ours had recently discovered 
the hard way. Since we didn’t want our 
disappearance to be sensationalized by 
the media, we elected to re-live the in- 
famous occasion in a part of the Sono- 
ran Desert that is diligently defended 
by our armed forces. There is a rumor 
going around that several Earth 
Firstlers, their judgment impaired by 
Mexican beer, tried to thumb their 
noses at the concept of international 
borders by smuggling a case of Corona 
beer across the border in the middle of 
the night through the desert. That 
rumor, however, is false. The beer was 
Paeifico. 


EARTH FIRST! BEER. Yes, it’s fi- 
nally happened. Two Earth Firstlers 
here in the Bay Area are brewing beer 
with the EF! logo on the bottle. Called 
“X Country Skier From Hell” beer, it 
is strong, slightly bitter and without 
much of a head. Any resemblance to 
actual Earth Firstlers is accidental. 


Jeff Liddicott, who is serving time 
in the Linn County Jail, Oregon, for 
his part in the Middle Santiam Wilder- 
ness Blockade last year, has just suc- 
cessfully completed a petition drive to 
have the jail declared a nuclear free 
zone. The response from the jailers to 
the declaration was “Denied by the 
Management.” The decision is being ap- 
pealed. 

Nagasaki Johnson, or “Rosellybelly” 
as he is called by the similarly well-en- 
dowed Spurs Jackson, will be reporting 
regularly from the front, lines as he 
cruises around the West Coast the next 
several months, stirring up trouble. 



LETTERS 

CONTINUED 


Dear Earth First! 

Dreams die hard, but let’s face it, the 
mainstream environmental movement 
is being industrialized. It’s all part of 
a growing trend: the “Yuppifukation” 
of America. The environmental indus- 
try, like all others, will be dominated 
by upscale careerists who dutifully con- 
form to a set of arbitrary professional 
standards in order to ascend the career 
ladder. It’s wishful thinking to assume 
that this system can be converted to 
biocentrism by visionary infiltrators at- 
tempting change from within. It would 
be like sparring with a tar baby — the 
longer you spar, the stucker you be- 
come. In order to gain a position of in- 
fluence, you must suppress your true 
passions and conform to the party line. 
The rationalizations accumulate, and 
you eventually become part of the sys- 
tem — afraid to make waves for fear 
of losing that hard earned position. The 
old saying holds true: you become what 
you do, so be careful of what you do. 

Earth First! should stay on the cut- 
ting edge and continue to be the consci- 
ence of the environmental movement. 
Any real change will come from the 
grassroots — the people will lead and 
the leaders will follow. All passionate, 
bleeding-heart, romantic, visionary 
hard asses should join the cause and 
leave the industry to the “eco-crats.” 

Earth First! should above all never 
start to take itself too seriously. It 
should continue to be predominantly a 
loose network of radical amateur “half- 
activists.” Ed Abbey said it best in 
Mother Earth News: “No one should be- 
come a full-time crusader for anything. 
I’ve found that it’s best to be a half-time 
crusader, a part-time fanatic, and save 
the rest of the time to try to maintain 
my sense of humor and my emotional 
balance in an effort to stave off ulcers 
and heart attacks.” 

From the roots 

Don Morris 


Dear Earth First! 

I was disappointed to see that Earth 
First! is once again “the Radical En- 
vironmental Journal.” I see a problem 
with the semantics of that word. 

To be “radical” is to “not be 
mainstream.” When you introduce 
yourself as a radical, the man on the 
street has just closed at least one ear 
to your message. And eventually 'you 
wind up talking to only those w T ho are 
already committed. 

If the motto of group A is “Hey, we’re 
radical,” and the motto of group B is 
“whatever is good for group B (Phelps- 
Dodge, Boise-Cascade, the cattle in- 
dustry, the military-industrial complex) 
is good for America,” then group A is 
fighting an uphill battle. Unnecessarily. 
Unfortunately, a large percentage of 
the public is swayed by mottos and 
media hype. 

There is nothing radical about Deep 
Ecology. It’s just common sense to take 
good care of the planet that we depend 
on for our lives. It is, or should be, a 
truly universal philosophy. One that 
benefits everyone — not just an elite 
few. 

While Earth Firstlers may support, 
or even employ radical tactics such as 
monkeywrenching, simply because 
time is running out and desperate 
measures are needed, it seems counter- 
productive to label our thoughts as 
“other than normal.” Do we really be- 
nefit from that image? 

- Chuck Walla 

Arizona 

Editor’s reply: A good argument and 
one which I have certainly chewed over 
with my brilliant associate editors. My 
dictionary has a number of definitions 
for “radical” including: “1) of or per- 
taining to roots or origins; fundamen- 
tal. 2) thoroughgoing . . . 3)favoring 
drastic political, economic, or social re- 
forms. U) existing inherently . . . 5)a 
person who advocates fundamental 
political, economic, and social reforms 
by direct and often uncompromising 
methods.” 

This sounds like us. And, I fear, that 
to be “mainstream” in this day and age 
is to be stark raving mad. 
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Environmental professionalism. The Wilderness Society staff gathers in Colorado , 
1975. (Standing, L to R: Bart Koehler, Roger Scholl, Jerry Mallett, Jean Widman, Sally 
Ranney, Clif Merritt, Bill Mounsey, Harry Crandell, Stewart Brandborg; kneeling: 
Dave Foreman, Joe Walicki, Amy Mazza. Photo by Louise Mounsey.) 


By Michael Hamilton 

I used to wonder why Amory Lovins 
and Roderick Nash bragged so much 
about the number of days per year they 
spent in wilderness. Perhaps their 
example should be examined for what 
it can tell us about leadership in today’s 
environmental groups. Whether intui- 
tively or through calculation, they may 
have stumbled on an answer to some 
of the stickier problems Dave Foreman 
and Earth First! have raised for some 
time, especially in the last Brigid edi- 
tion of this rag. 

First, we must recognize the 
threshold issue of awareness: the or- 
ganizational difficulties facing today’s 
environmentalists are perhaps new to 
■us, but are not unique. They are attri- 
butes of successful social movements, 
as surely as are opinion polls showing 
people favor environmental protection 
and wilderness. 

Similar issues of revolutionary im- 
mortality — or how to attain it — con- 
fronted George Washington, Gandhi, 
Mao, Gifford Pinchot, Andrew Young 
and others who demanded and attained 
social change. The question is: what 
happens to an antiestablishment move- 
ment when it succeeds (even partially) 
and is asked to implement the changes 
it demanded? 

Past responses have been diverse, 
many confirming Lord Acton’s observa- 
tion that “power corrupts.” How many 
country or rock bands have you seen 
go to pieces after their first big hit LP, 
never to produce another as daring or 
distinctive as the first? George and Gan- 
dhi were more effective pushing change 
before they became heads of state; Mao 
tried to institutionalize permanent rev- 
olution and failed; Andy got too far out 
in front of his supporters and got 
canned; Gifford gave up on popular 
values in tavor of professional ones, 
after he -was in office. 

Preserving — or reviving — one’s 
gut feelings about the value of a re- 
source is a formidable undertaking 
when cursed with success. Jerry Brown 
decimated the leadership of environ- 
mental groups in California by appoint- 
ing so many to government positions, 
as Jimmy Carter did nationally a few 
years later. The lifestyle changes this 
forced on many were hard to forsake 
when the tides turned, and other oppor- 
tunities beckoned. Some were lost to 
the movement; others came back prom- 
oting big salaries and perks — like liv- 
ing in DC with a large, central office 
staff. Still others who have experienced 
success — like Lovins and Nash — self- 
consciously remind us they have not for- 
gotten w’here their roots lie. 

Is revival impossible? I think not, but 
the price we must pay for success is 
eternal vigilance against ourselves, and 
advancement of a continuous program 
of self-education and revitalization. 
That is, we must strive self-consciously 
to keep alive that fire-in-the-belly that 
once drove us to grassroots political ac- 
tion. 

We must also recall there are four es- 
sential elements to successful political 
mobilization: controversy, first-hand 
knowledge of the issues, competence in 
organization, and grassroots control of 
the organization. 

CONTROVERSY 

Historically, the greatest gains by 
conservation and environmental 
groups have been made in periods of 
greatest controversy over resource is- 
sues. Formation and activism of the 
Sierra Club, Audubon Society and 
other groups in the late 1800’s helped 
move Teddy Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot into the White House, result- 
ing in creation of national forests, 
parks and monuments. Controversy 
over resource “giveaways” and public 
works programs of the 1950’s set the 
stage for decline of Corps of En- 
gineers and Bureau of Reclamation 
construction programs — and for 
enactment of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act — in the next dec- 
ade. Controversy over public health 


effects of air and water pollution and 
hazardous waste disposal have pre- 
cipitated stronger action in these 
areas than ever before. Controversy 
over nuclear reactor safety and waste 
have helped bring reactor construc- 
tion to a screeching halt. 

Controversy is indispensable to 
grassroots organizing efforts which 
lack sufficient funds to promote their 
values and concerns in commercial 
media. News coverage is often the 
only way to reach a sufficient number 
of people to build political support for 
change. But news coverage does not 
come easy. Seemingly outrageous ac- 
tions are often necessary to capture 
the attention of the media, whose re- 
porters are continually bombarded by 
the force of events, even to the point 
of saturation. 

Outrageous actions require the 
courage of convictions about deeply 
felt values (fire-in-the-belly), and can 
be staged by persons with little more 
than their bodies and a spark of imag- 
ination. Professional management 
skills — beyond a savvy approach to 
the media and a common-sense adher- 
ence to nonviolent action — are of 
little use in generating and sustain- 
ing controversy. Only rudimentary 
fund-raising and budgeting skills are 
required for acts of ecotage against 
property. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE ISSUES 

A scholarly knowledge of the issues 
is no substitute for first-hand knowl- 
edge of the resource itself. Principled 
or intellectual adherence to a position 
is sufficient for followers, but cannot 
generate the intensity of commitment 
or eloquence displayed by those who 
live and breathe the resource in situ. 
The depth of understanding and feeling 
communicated by Lovins, Nash and 
Foreman for wilderness comes not from 
reading ecology texts or from bragging 
about the time spent in the woods, but 
from the experience of being there. 
Often. Knowledge of the issues must 
be informed by knowledge of the re- 
source itself, first-hand, if leadership is 
to be effective. David Brower under- 
stands this. 

Revitalization is the deeper meaning 
of re-creation, and only periodic experi- 
ence of the resource can provide the 
requisite internal fortitude and burning 
inspiration. Such experiences provide 
the raw’ material for eloquence and per- 
suasion — so important to political or- 
ganization — evident in the writings of 
Muir, DeVoto, Leopold and perhaps a 
few T of our contemporaries. This is 
something worth striving for, continu- 
ally. 

First-hand knowledge is also indis- 
pensable in avoiding disastrous mis- 
takes. Perhaps if we had more of it, we 
would not have sold Glen Canyon down 
the river in negotiations over Echo 
Park Dam. If we knew' the resource bet- 
ter, perhaps we would not have bar- 


gained away spectacular portions of 
several western states during wilder- 
ness reviews. It is difficult to protect 
what we don’t know' is there. 

COMPETENT MANAGEMENT 

One of the attributes of successful 
political organizing is a growing mem- 
bership, a larger organization, perhaps 
spread over an increasingly larger 
geographic area, even nationally. Large 
organizations breed bureaucracies, 
comprised of persons with diverse, 
specialized skills which are necessary 
to keep the organization functioning. 
Persons with professional training in 
program management, marketing, 
membership-building, fund-raising, 
lobbying, personnel management, fi- 
nancial controls, and office skills are 
needed to move the organization to- 
ward its goals. 

However, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that persons with professional 
skills cannot be found — or trained — 
from the ranks of hard-core environ- 
mental zealots with first-hand knowl- 
edge of the resource. To say that such 
talent cannot come from inside the en- 
vironmental community because “the 
people have not been trained as profes- 
sionals,” as Bill Tumage, Executive Di- 
rector of The Wilderness Society, has 
said, is pure BULLSHIT. (See Earth 
First! Feb. 1, 1985, page 16, for com- 
ments by Tumage and others.) Who 
pays those membership fees every 
year? Any demographic study of the en- 
vironmental community will show' our 
ranks are heavily laden with profes- 
sional people. A few years back there 
was a Forest Service study that por- 
trayed the typical wilderness back- 
packer as a 32 year-old male Ph.D. But 
apparently Tumage has neither spoken 
to many wilderness users nor to the 
people who work for him lately. 

Some environmental groups do not 
properly use the resources they have 
at hand. When did you ever see a job 
recruiting announcement in a member- 
ship-renewal letter? Some don’t even 
advertise such positions in their own 
publications! 

Further, once an organization can af- 
ford to acquire such skills, it can also 
afford to identify, train and groom fu- 
ture leaders from its own ranks of ac- 
tivists. Colorado State University, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, University of 
Nevada-Reno, Washington State Uni- 
versity and others offer both under- 
graduate and graduate instruction in 
these professional skills, in addition to 
courses concerning environmental is- 
sues. Perhaps even some of those 
snooty DC schools offer such training, 
Bill 

The difficulty with professional man- 
agers is that they leam a new set of 
values during their training, stressing 
things like efficiency, productivity and 
benefit/cost analysis. They must be re- 
minded periodically that these concern 
only intermediate objectives, which 


, must alw’avs be kept subservient to 
long-term program goals and values at- 
tached to the resource itself. Profes- 
sional elites can be controlled by drag- 
ging them off into the boondocks occa- 
sionally and making them listen to local 
zealots talk about the resource. 

GRASSROOTS CONTROL 

One of the more insidious features of 
a large organization is the difficulty of 
keeping overall control in the hands of 
the people who pay the dues. Proxy vot- 
ing procedures provide invitations for 
palace coups. 

The Wilderness Society and Friends 
of the Earth (and others?) have experi- 
enced palace coups in recent years, at 
the hands of professional elites who saw' 
the future of western resources in 
Washington, DC (not to mention the 
careers of themselves and their 
friends). At least that’s how it appeared 
from the backw’oods. Some even had 
the earmarks of the “hostile takeover” 
by another organization that we see so 
often nowadays in the corporate sector. 
Strange to see some of us rush to fulfill 
the criticisms of our development-ob- 
sessed adversaries, that environmental 
leaders are an effete elite, out of touch 
with the American masses. But it ap- 
pears to be true that, as executive 
salaries have increased in recent years, 
the psychic distance between our lead- 
ers and volunteer worker/members has 
increased markedly. Conscious effort is 
required to reverse this trend. 

So what do we do? We continue to 
advocate the revitalization of the large 
environmental organizations we have 
come to criticize, only we take it one 
step further. We propose a three- 
pronged program to accomplish re- 
vitalization. First, current leadership in 
these organizations should stop comp- 
laining, making excuses, and identify 
future leaders from their own ranks. 
Dedicated volunteers or other employ- 
ees who appear to have a long-term in- 
terest in the organization should be 
singled out and provided with training- 
in professional skills needed by the or- 
ganization. These persons should be ad- 
vanced to more responsible positions as 
their training progresses, eventually 
forming a middle-management pool of 
expertise, experience and commitment 
from which top managers can be re- 
cruited. The more idealistic and zealous 
they are, the better. 

Consultants can be hired to provide 
on-the-job seminars or workshops in re- 
quired skills, or employees can take 
courses part-time at local universities, 
at the expense of the organization. 
Such training can be offered as a reward 
for past performance, dedicated ser- 
vice, and as an incentive to stay on 
against the vicissitudes of burn-out. It 
need not be offered to all persons in 
the organization. 

Not. everyone so trained can be ex- 
pected to remain with the organization, 
and no one should be pressured to do 
so as changes in family circumstances, 
health and interests occur. The invest- 
ment of the group in these persons will 
reap benefits as long as their new’ skills 
are properly utilized, and some will 
stay long enough to advance into leader- 
ship positions. The idea is not to play 
favorites with a few proteges, but to 
develop a cadre of professional mana- 
gers who reflect the zealousness of the 
membership. 

Second, all persons in leadership or 
professional management positions 
should be required to spend some time 
each year on “working vacations” in the 
field with local activists, as close as 
they can get to a resource with which 
the group is then working. If they don’t 
think they have the time, they should 
be required to make time. 

In some cases, this is a revival ser- 
vice Earth First! could offer as a spin- 
off of the Round River Rendezvous or 
other actions, by guiding field trips into 
“hot” spots: backpacks, bug juice and 
all. Imagine Tumage or McCloskey 
after a week or two in the Maze .... 

Other field schools, such as the Teton 
School, could also prove useful. Four to 
six weeks per year as a guide or being 
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THE DARK SIDE OF 


By Robert Spertus 


Recently, the Wall Street Journal 
had a rather strange article by a staff 
reporter who went on a camping trip 
in the Gros Ventre Wilderness Area in 
Wyoming’s Bridger-Teton National 
Forest. He was reporting on the con- 
troversy surrounding Getty Oil’s efforts 
to drill there and was also trying to give 
a personal account of his first-hand 
reactions to the place itself. The repor- 
ter describes himself as a novice, a 
flabby 50-year old who has done most 
of his sightseeing in the West from a 
car. Under the guidance of a local en- 
vironmental activist he is led into the 
Gros Ventre and tries to see things both 
from the point of view of his guide and 
from the point of view of those who op- 
pose “locking up wilderness for the be- 
nefit of a small elite.” The article draws 
no final conclusions beyond describing 
this conflict, but I was moved to find 
that the reporter was honest enough 
and perceptive enough to describe 
some deep, personal feelings: 

One day the novice wanders alone 
among the tarns. He is struck by the 
intimidation he has felt in wilderness. 
The dizzying gulfs of air that surround 
him on the mountain summits, the 
deep silences, the high, savage keening 
of a night wind across the granite 
scarps — all make him uneasy. 

He decides that that is because he is 
of no importance whatsoever here , 
Down below, his entire world is tailored 
to fit his convenience; he sees accomo- 
dations to his humanity everywhere he 
looks, and he takes them all for 
granted, like the lord he is in that coun- 
try. But the Gros Ventre doesn’t accomo- 
date him in a single way. It doesn’t, care 
whether he is hot or cold or even 
whether he lives or dies. It goes about 
its mighty works with an overwhelming 
indifference to the tiny, ridiculous fig- 
ure that has come to see them. So a 
last purpose for wilderness: it teaches 
humility. 

When I’ve gone out into the wilder- 
ness I’ve often felt the same thing. I 
think a lot of us have. No doubt about 
it, it can get awfully lonely and 
frightening in those big open spaces, 
especially when you’ve just started out 
and your brain is still humming with 
the noise of civilization. I think a lot of 
the boisterousness you see around a 
campsite can be understood as a crude 
attempt to drive away those oppressive 
feelings of quiet and emptiness. And 
many of those who are more quiet and 
respectful still get nervous if they’re 
not engaged in some kind of purposeful 
activity: marching from A to B in time 
Z, fishing, hunting, climbing, making 
camp. The simple truth is that it’s not 
easy to face the vastness of the wilder- 


guided in the'boonies (not at resorts), 
at full or half-pay would be a good 
period to start (Lovins used to claim 
he spent 6 months or more of each year 
in the woods). 

Third, volunteers from local groups 
(not necessarily of the same national 
group, but willing to work), and field 
representatives should be rotated in 
and out of national or other central of- 
fices, and participate in regular staff 
meetings with professional managers. 
Field staff could receive skill training 
during these stints, and would help 
keep central office staff aware of re- 
source values and local concerns. Bet- 
ter, field and central office staffs would 
get to know each other. 

To be effective, all three prongs of 
this program must be sharpened simul- 
taneously and continuously, under the 
direction of the head of the organiza- 
tion. A one-shot effort will fail. Some 
time and resources must be expended 
to do this well, but no where near as 
much as most major corporations and 
city governments expend on similar 
programs of employee development. 

That is precisely what it is: employee 
development, helping people grow and 
increase their skills in order to prevent 
their environmental organizations from 
forgetting what they are about. Suc- 
cess is more likely if you try to make 



WILDERNESS 


ness directly — to just be there, tiny, 
helpless, insignificant. In any discus- 
sion of “deep ecology” I think this point 
should be kept in mind. I think it also 
sheds light on the psychology of the 
enemy. 

Aside from enriching themselves by 
building dams, clearcutting, stringing 
high tension lines, and building roads, 
aside from delivering “jobs and prog- 
ress” and building personal power 
bases, I think the powers that be are 
also strongly motivated by a desire to 
“tame” the wilderness because it scares 
them. You won’t find this mentioned in 
their environmental impact state- 
ments, of course — they themselves 
aren’t even always consciously aware of 
it — but I believe that the process of 
stamping the human scale over the wil- 
derness relieves deep, shameful fears 
and satisfies a desire for revenge. 

I think this motivation explains some 
of the sheer vindictiveness you find in 
people like James Watt and the hun- 
dreds of other politicians, newspaper 
editors, civic boosters, civil servants, 
and the “mover's and shakers” from the 
western states who positively hate the 
wilderness and its defenders. Even 
though they try to keep things in terms 
of economics and national security they 
can’t keep a shrill hysterical tone out 
of their public statements. Of course, 
there are benefits to scapegoating “en- 
vironmental elitists” and trying to de- 
pict yourself as a populist and friend of 
the common man, but I think they 
themselves realize that they should re- 
strain themselves a little and appear 
calmer and more detached. After all, 


a zealot more professional, than if you 
try to make a professional more zeal- 
ous. This is a revival program, to stimu- 
late a resurgence of commitment to re- 
source values in large, successful en- 
vironmental groups that need profes- 
sional staff. 

Meanwhile, Earth First! should con- 
tinue to holler and stomp all over the 
fragile decorum of soft-core environ- 
mental groups, admirably serving a 
hair shirt function and making them 
feel uncomfortable. It makes them 
think. A few may even face the music. 
Oh yes, and put another quarter in the 
jukebox, Dave .... 

Michael Hamilton is a 38 year old 
male Ph.D. backpacker political scien- 
tist with no experience in Washington, 
DC, who has taught public administra- 
tion and environmental policy at Col- 
orado State University, University of 
New Mexico and University of Wyom- 
ing. 

This essay is part of an ongoing dis- 
cussion in Earth First! about making 
the most of “Professionalism” in en- 
vironmental organizations. For back- 
ground see the Aug. 1, 1984; Dec. 21, 
1984; and Feb. 2, 1985 issues of EF!. 
Additional thoughts are welcomed. 


it gets embarrassing when a general 
talks of “nuking the gooks” rather than 
“interdicting the enemy” and a lot of 
Watt’s allies probably groaned over his 
rhetoric, but the point is he couldn’t 
help himself. The hatred just bubbles 
out. 

It bubbles out of thousands of others, 
too. The off-road types, the power boat 
crowd, the blast ’em down hunters — 
you hear the hatred in bars, in marinas, 
and scenic turn-outs. You might hear 
talk of jobs and recreation, but there’s 
also that voice you don’t hear with your 
ears, a voice that keeps saying “I hate 
them because they are brave and I am 
a coward. They go alone and unafraid 
to face that quietness and emptiness. 
They pay homage to it, glory in it. They 
mock my fears.” Watt himself once de- 
fended the use of power boats on the 
Colorado River by saying that he had 
tried going down the river in an oar 
boat and after a few days was so bored 
and oppressed by the experience that 
he prayed for a helicopter to come and 
take him out. He said it to mock the 
“elitists” who cherish quiet and sol- 
itude, of course, but I think it’s the 
most honest and revealing thing the 
man ever said. 

In fact, Watt’s cowardice — and the 
bullying facade with which he masks it 
— seems to play an important role in 
today’s political arena. The politicians 
have a pressing need to feel brave these 
days. Evidently a lot of them find a way 
to satisfy the need by spinning expen- 
sive military fantasies. Some seem to 
need even more, though — look at a 
guy like Utah’s wilderness- fighting 
Senator Jake Gam. He’s about to go 
up in space securely attached to a 
multi-billion dollar umbilical cord. That 
might help for a while, but if you’re 
scared to be alone in your back yard 
under those big Utah skies you need 
another bravery fix before too long. 
What’s it going to be? (God help us!) 


There are a lot of Gams out there and 
they’re doing fine. Yes, it’s a good time 
to be a bully: there’s So much fake brav- 
ery around today that people are losing 
sight of the real thing. You can get 
elected if you talk tough. Look at 
Reagan. Murray Kempton hit the nail 
on the head in a recent piece about the 
man’s “artistry:” 

His special genius is that he asks 
very little of the common people except 
piety. His themes — Grenada, the 
Olympics — are about combats that 
were themselves little more than specta- 
cles .... 

But we are now conditioned to an all- 
but-unanimous preference for 
triumphs devoid of real struggles, 
trophies for which we are never required 
to run, and testimonials to our benevo- 
lence that never ask us to be to much 
degree generous. Reaganism makes us 
proud of our patriotism and exempts 
us from wasting any faculty except the 
larynx in its exercise. 

So what does one conclude from all 
this? Is there any hope for wilderness? 
(Assuming the bullies in the Pentagon 
don’t blow up the world and make the 
question moot.) Of course, we have to 
cling to the hope that there is and keep 
on struggling any way we can. Person- 
ally, I think that it’s useful to get people 
out into the wilderness (no campfires, 
please, and try to give the tundra a 
break), and I support the Sierra Club 
notion that direct, first hand encoun- 
ters with forests, rivers, deserts, and 
mountains will somehow turn people on 
and motivate them to defend what they 
see. To this end I think it’s good when 
those of us who have already been “out 
there” can be guides and teachers and 
pass on what we know. 

However, my ruminations about fear 
and awe and bravery lead me to think 
that we have a further obligation be- 
sides showing people natural beauty. 
There is a darker side to wilderness — 
we have to be open to it and we should 
also try to open others. (It’s beautiful, 
yes, but it’s not just a picture on a calen- 
dar or a scenic turnout — it’s pitiless 
and cold. It’s not our turf. We need to 
go out there because it’s a place we 
don’t belong.) Maybe in this way we can 
add something to the public discourse 
and find some kind of psychic jujitsu to 
mobilize for good those deep human 
fears of the wilderness. 

Right now the most frightened 
among us are in control and they have 
made a virtue of cowardice. But can 
this nation, which wants to call itself 
“the home of the brave,” somehow open 
itself to true bravery? Can we still save 
what’s left of our wilderness and pre- 
serve an arena where young men and 
women, old men and women (flabby 50- 
year olds, too) can stand alone — ter- 
rified and awe struck — to endure the 
experience of being insignificant specks 
in the vast universe? Can we preserve 
the opportunity to struggle in that 
arena and the chance to prove ourselves 
brave? If so we will find that men and 
women return to civilization ennobled, 
generous in spirit, proud to have faced 
the terrors of the wilderness and proud 
to have left it alone. 
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MUSIC FOR THE 
LIVING WORLD 

(Record Reviews 
for 

Deep Ecologists) 

By Lone Wolf Circles 

TRAPEZOID 
“Another Country” 

1982, Flying Fish 287 

LORRAINE DUISIT 
“Hawks and Herons” 

1983, Flying Fish 308 

CECELIA OSTROW 
“Spruce Forest, Fir Forest” 
(previously released as “Heart to the 
Wild” 1981) $6.50 ppd. direct from 
Cecelia Ostrow, 824 SW 10th, Corval- 
lis, OR, 97333 

The living planet is not only diverse, 
but polyrythmic. I’ve argued elsewhere 
that all the way down to the molecular 
level the elements of substance are held 
together not so much by the static laws 
of physics as by the principles of music. 
Modem wholistic science shows some 
recognition of this with expressions like 
the “dance of atoms.” The highs and 
lows, the swirling flow is evidenced in 
the mutual patterns of wood grain, rock 
matrix, the currents of fire and water 
in perfect orchestration, moving to 
their individual melodies. Each expres- 
sion of the natural world is unique in 
its song while remaining in tune with 
the greater flow of which it is a part. 
In this way, thinking humans divorced 
from their source, as well as the struc- 
tures (cities, plastics) which they 
create, are simply bad songs, disson- 
ant, cacophonous, out of tune. I can 
only hope the more aware members of 
our species can hear with hearts as well 
as with their ears, not just the obvious 
music of vanishing songbirds and the 
wind in the pines, but the irrefutable 
songs of the water, the soil, and the 
humming rocks. Secrets fill their ver- 
ses, for those who truly listen. 

Now to the gems of contemporary 
human musical production. Hidden 
amongst the wasteland of “Quiet Riot” 
and the staccato bursts of Chick Corea 
lie the evolved blends of Jazz and Blue- 
grass, tribal and electric, live animal 
recordings and ancient or experimental 
instruments. Of special interest to 
Earth First !ers are the artists who use 
musical theory and current lyrics to 
teach as well as entertain, carrying the 
mantle of the Bards, the great 
societies, and the great poets. Their 
creations can inspire, alternately sooth- 
ing us and exciting us to action. With 
this introduction, I offer the following 
reviews of “Music for the Living 
World.” 

The voices of gifted women, like my 
canyon winds and the plaintive cry of 
the eagle, lift me to the sky, send chills 
to every part of my body. These are 
the sounds to which I draw my best 
artwork, the last sounds I hope to hear 
when I take the journey from man to 
soil. 

Some of the finest earth-lyrics and 
one of the finest recorded voices come 
together in the works of Lorraine 
Duisit. It is her versatile and lilting 
voice, harmonizing with that Freyda 
Epstein, that brought the “English- 
country” group Trapezoid to new 
heights. And it is Lorraine’s lyrics on 
their album “Another Country” that 
take the group from unique arrange- 
ments of traditional ballads to the 
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genre of contemporary earth-poetry. In 
her songs “Dragontree,” “Pt. Reyes,” 
and the memorable “Indian Paint- 
brush,” she proves her sensitivity to na- 
ture and its significance. 

Released a year later, her solo album 
“Hawks and Herons” is an amazing ef- 
fort. Absent is Trapezoid’s fine but 
Euro-sounding hammered dulcimer. 
Added on various cuts, however, are 
the viola, wuhan, oboe, harp, flute, 
dumbek, and “brush on grass mat.” 
Her mandola picking lends continuity 
while she takes us through those “mov- 
ing greens of the river” to a special 
place. 

Who can’t relate to the words in her 
song “Forgive the Cactus”: 

Forgive the cactus its thorn 
For its beauty is beyond compare, 
Right there, 

Where you dare not go, 

All you fear 
Inside, aching 
Has denied 
That beautiful song 
That hides 
Right there, 

Where you dare not go. 

Or the refrain of the title song, 
“Hawks and Herons”: 

There used to be oceans here, 

Oceans and strange birds, 

Did that song expire, 

Or is it here. 

Courting a memory, 

Caution to the wind, 

Calling for the tenderness 
In the wilderness of your heart. 

Like a regular pilgrimage to my fa- 
vorite wild places, I put her album on 
again and again, trying to hold the 
notes and meanings in my heart, a sus- 
tain, yet: 

I will write it in the sand, 

Where the waves will wash it aver . . . 

I feel it in the sunrise 
I see it in the evening glow 
I will try to make it mine 
But it escapes me every time. 

Recognition of mortality, of the limits 
of our understanding, amongst the per- 
fect music of the natural world. The 
same can be said of an even less recog- 
nized artist. 

The voice of Cecelia Ostrow has the 
arousing and caressing qualities so 
often ascribed to the likes of Joan Baez, 
although her lyrics are not so Woody 
Guthrie-like but an alert to the more 
vital concerns of our despoiled planet, 
tributes to the remaining wilderness 
for which we must fight so hard to de- 
fend. Her recent incarnation as part of 
the Earth First! struggle against the 
deforestation of the Middle Santiam 
shows the degree of her devotion to 
Earth. Listening to her tape (first enti- 
tled “Heart to the Wild”), I’m flooded 
with emotions, with visions of tall trees 
and nurturing brooks, memories of rid- 
ing naked bareback through another 
time, of lovemaking in sweet clover. 
Her voice is like “the air, the air, the 
crystal air,” filling me with life and with 
strength. Listen to the words from 
“Cummins Creek”: 

You can remember when, 

When the world, once the world was 
alive 

A unlder place, 

Far from the ways of men — 

I can feel it again. 



THE GIANT 
CREATURE 


By William Koethke 

Earth Ascending: An Illustrated 
Treatise on the Law Governing Whole 
Systems, by Jose Arguelles. Sham- 
bhala, pub. Boulder and London. 

1984. 156 pp. $12.95. 

Pleistocene culture is a synthesis of 
the experience of two million years of 
human life on Earth. This hard won 
adaptive wisdom (which existed 
worldwide prior to “civilization” and 
continues to exist with the few native 
tribes not yet destroyed) we might call 
our Pleistocene inheritance. 

Although the Pleistocene tribal cul- 
tures showed great diversities, there 
were fundamental commonalities. 
These fundamentals follow the princi- 
ples embedded in the patterns of na- 
ture. Just as solar energy is synthe- 
sized and flows throughout the web of 
nature, sharing of energies was — and 
is — fundamental to tribal life. 

The Pleistocene culture is the inheri- 
tance of every one of us. It is the heri- 
tage of our human family. When looked 
at in terms of all of the thousands of 
native tribes across the planet, we see 
as predominant: balance between the 
sexes, and between the people, balance 
with Earth and balance in population. 

The vast array of different tribal cul- 
tures in our human family share one 
common context or world view. That is 
the understanding that Earth is alive 
— a Giant Creature. 

It’s not difficult to see that if we un- 
derstand this paradigm — that we are 
a living part of The Giant Creature — 
we would develop a culture that em- 
phasizes respect for Life, and Earth, 
in our practices and thinking. Such is 
the two million year old wisdom of our 
human family. 

And then, as we are all painfully 
aware, The Big Sleep set in, just re- 
cently (maybe 10,000 years ago). In The 
Big Sleep, some Patriarch dreamed a 
nightmare that he was a disembodied 
mind. Having no organic identity, he 
began struggling to possess dead ma- 
terial objects to identify himself by- 
and-with, while experiencing great fear 
of freely living things (“the howling wil- 
derness” as the witch burner Cotton 
Mather would have it). His great inse- 


And since I recognize the truth when 
she says: 

Waves on the face of the ocean, 

Waves in the ocean of grass — 

Life made the soil that we stand on, 

And we shall be earth when we pass. 

. . . then let my existence be filled 
with such vision, such awe, such beau- 
tiful voices as these. 

I want to go where the wild things 
grow, 

Out in the wind and the sun. 

I want to know what the animals 
know, . 

That the life and planet are one. 

Buy their music, hug a tree, and be 
all the richer for it. Next we will review 
those examples of “New Age Music” 
that mix recordings of wildlife with the 
songs of man, especially taking note of 
two artists in particular who actually 
play and communicate with the animals 
rather than merely dubbing over them. 

Wishing you the experience of the 
wild, and the music of creation un- 
bound. 

— Lone Wolf Circles 

Lone Wolf Circles is a poet and artist 
living in a remote section of the Gila 
National Forest in southwestern New 
Mexico. His book of art and poetry Full 
Circle is available through Earth 
First! . See the ad in our merchandise 
section. This is the beginning of a reg- 
ular column from Lone Wolf Circles on 
music. 


curity caused him to inflate his identity 
by accumulating herds, harems, slaves 
and land which were (and are) control- 
led by violence. The rest we know as 
the the history of “civilization,” staged 
and enacted by those Patriarchs we rec- 
ognize today as the Earth Killers. 

Although the roots of the Pleistocene 
Wisdom and the Ancient Paradigm 
have now been largely lost (except 
among some remaining healthy forager 
tribes), some see the dolmens, mehirs 
and standing stones left over much of 
the British Isles and in Europe by an- 
cient people as remnants of a form of 
“Earth acupuncture” reflecting this 
paradigm. 

Contemporary science is yet unable 
to explain what these ancients were up 
to, the same way that the AM A can’t 
explain how acupuncture works or 
what energies it deals with. It is simply 
that the ancients functioned on a differ- 
ent order of knowledge. The matrix of 
that knowledge was Geomancy. 

The study of cosmic energy har- 
monics, called Geomancy, is a synthesis 
of science, art and organic magic. Ar- 
guelles says that, “As a science, 
geomancy describes the structure and 
functions of the planet body earth in 
relation to the individual body man, 
and to the celestial regions, heaven 
above.” 

Arguelles takes the macro view and 
has produced an astonishing work. 
Earth Ascending is no less than the or- 
ganismic history and future of The 
Giant Creature since it birthed the 
human life form. 

There are fifty plates in the book 
which defy description. They are art 
certainly. They contain and overlay the 
DNA codes, the Mayan calendar Tzol- 
kin, the I Ching, Ben Franklin’s magic 
squares, the Gate of the Sun at 
Tihuanaco, geography, tectonic plates, 
seasonal changes, the pulsation be- 
tween the negative and positive layers 
of the Van Allen radiation belts and the 
sunspot cycles. 

Earth Ascending is sure to make the 
intellect fade out but it can readily be 
perceived and appreciated by the whole 
being, preferably in some non-civilized 
state of consciousness. 

Let us pick a thread out of this artis- 
tic science presentation to show how 
Arguelles makes connections. The 
DNA code has 64 codons which are the 
exact duplicate of the 64 kua or hexa 
grams of the I Ching. Arguelles puts 
this together in numerically sympa- 
thetic resonance with the 260 day Tzol- 
kin calendar and Ben Franklin’s 
squares (sums of all columns being 260) 
and then points out that 16 cycles of 
Tzolkin equals 11.3 years. “Or the cycle 
of binary sunspots from inception to 
point of reverse or crossover polarity.” 

The beat of the heart of the sun 
causes its circumference to rythmically 
expand and contract. In resonance with 
this, the sunspot cycle is a concentra- 
tion of energy that travels from the pole 
toward the equator, which the concen- 
tration reaches in 11.3 years, where- 
upon the polarity switches and it con- 
tinues on to the other pole in a total of 
22.6 years. This basic pulsation of the 
system Arguelles then relates to the 
DNA of Earth and its history. 

Earth Ascending is a Grand Produc- 
tion, an event of the “collective uncon- 
sciousness.” It is dense and beautiful 
and imbued in the symbolism of the an- 
cients. Where does a work like this 
come from? Arguelles has an answer: 

“The Sacred Calendar of ancient 
Mesoamerican civilization, like I Ching 
of ancient China, points to more-than- 
remarkable instances of systems too 
perfect or too ingenious to be merely 
the product of minds struggling to in- 
vent a conceptual structure that could 
represent or contain the order of na- 
ture. Instead, as indicated by the con- 
gruence of these systems in both the 
genetic code and curious but highly in- 
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THE BIOLOGY OF OLD 
GROWTH DESTRUCTION 


By Reed Noss 

The Fragmented Forest: Island 
Biogeographic Theory and the Preser- 
vation of Biotic Diversity, by Larry 
D. Harris, University of Chicago 
Press, 211 pp. Reviewed by Reed Noss. 

The old growth Douglas fir ecosys- 
tem of the Western Cascades, as every 
Earth Firstler knows, is the battle- 
ground for one of the most desperate 
conservation wars of modern decades. 
Those of us who have not physically 
been out there in front of the bulldozers 
and chainsaws, have been there ' in 
spirit; if only it were enough .... 

The magnificent Douglas fir system, 
with 25 native conifers, is the only siz- 
able expanse of virgin forest remaining 
in the conterminous United States. But 
at present, the annual rate of timber 
harvest far outstrips the rate of annual 
growth. The old growth community it- 
self has a very low or sometimes nega- 
tive growth rate. Most intelligent 
people recognize that cutting must 
therefore be drastically curtailed to 
achieve a balance with forest regenera- 
tion. But no, say the “supply-siders,” 
the present imbalance demands that we 
cut even more old growth ! We must 
get rid of that decadent, overmature 
wasteland, they say, and replace it with 


What is missing in the supply-side 
argument, of course, is an understand- 
ing and respect for 1) the spiritual in- 
tegrity of the old growth forest and the 
right of every native part of that sys- 
tem to remain unmolested, and 2) the 
ecological integrity of the old growth 
forest as a functioning life-support sys- 
tem, with important benefits (climatic 
regulation, watershed protection, gen- 
etic diversity, etc., etc.) for humans and 
nonhumans alike. To probably everyone 
reading this journal, these two 
categories of value are complementary, 
and indeed inseparable, elements of 
any natural system.' But to the supply- 
siders, the Forest Service, and I’m af- 
raid the ecologically insensitive major- 
ity of humans on this globe, the 
spiritual values of nature are utterly 
meaningless. To them, people who get 
religious about the forest are heathens 
and/or lunatics. On the other hand, the 
ecological values are something that 
they will have to reckon with. And here 
we even have some laws, of ail things, 
on our side. 

Dr. Larry Harris has written a book 
for those who must reckon with the im- 
pending ecological collapse of the old- 
growth ecosystems of the Western Cas- 
cades of Oregon. It is a book for both 
foresters and conservationists (and 
those rare individuals who are both), 
written from the perspective of a 


a future forest by design will be far 
superior to any we might inherit by de- 
fault. Given who’s in control of “default” 
(i.e. the Freddies and the forest prod- 
ucts industry), he is undoubtedly right. 
Harris applies the theory of island 
biogeography to the remaining ar- 
chipelago of old growth “islands,” then 
expands well beyond this theory in fit- 
ting the archipelago to the landscape. 
His chief concern is to design a system 
of old growth islands, assuming that 
the Freddies will permit only some fi- 
nite acreage to be committed to old 
growth, that will perpetuate native 
wildlife assemblages and ecosystem 
processes in the long term. 

Harris begins with the recognition 
that the remaining old growth habitat 
islands are far too small and too isolated 
to retain native ecosystem integrity. 
Wide-ranging carnivores like cougars 
and bears, which have home-range 
sizes of thousands of acres, cannot 
maintain viable populations in the pres- 
ent, fragmented system. This recogni- 
tion is in line with increasing evidence 
from around the world that not even 
the largest existing parks, when sur- 
rounded by inhospitable lands and un- 
connected to other natural areas, are 
able to hold wide-ranging species for 
very long. They either dwindle away 
within the park because of inbreeding 
or other problems of small population 


ridors for plant and animal movement 
and gene flow among old growth is- 
lands, but riparian ecosystems are the 
richest and most productive in the re- 
gion. They excel all others as wildlife 
habitat. Unfortunately, most have been 
destroyed and the rest are going fast. 
As Harris notes, parks and wilderness 
areas are most commonly designated in 
high elevation or other unproductive 
environments, for obvious reasons 
(both sceneiy and economics are in- 
volved). Environmentalists must de- 
mand the restoration of riparian com- 
munities, and communicate Harris’ 
advice to utilize the natural dendritic 
pattern of the landscape as the skeleton 
for a system of old growth and long-ro- 
tation habitat islands. Harris’ further 
suggestion to close roads in riparian 
areas, where the dendritic pattern has 
unfortunately also provided a major 
pathway for dispersal of Homo sapiens, 
will endear him to Earth Hrstlers. 
Heavy human use and wildlife^ protec- 
tion do not mix. 

The Fragmented Forest provides 
ample evidence that even the largest 
existing tracts of old growth forest will 
not be able to maintain faunal com- 
munities in perpetuity. They are not 
ivhole ecosystems. This realization 
should provide environmentalists with 
a new incentive: not only must we fight 
like hell to maintain the last few rem- 
nants of old growth, but we must; fight 
for the integration of existing old 
growth tracts into a functional net- 
work. Each individual site is surely sa- 
cred, but isolated from its kind, each 
will surely die — the ecosystem is un- 
raveled and incomplete. We must tie it 
back together. 



young, vigorous regeneration stands. wildlife ecologist. Harris believes that 


size, or wander outside to be destroyed 
by humans. Therefore, a critical consid- 
eration is that the landscape context 
surrounding any “protected” area is at 
least as important as the habitat con- 
tent within that area. Animals (and 
plant propagules) must be able to move 
among protected areas (parks, pre- 
serves, designated wilderness areas, 
etc.) that are interconnected into a 
functional network by appropriate buf- 
fer lands and dispersal corridors. 

One way to increase the effective size 
of a habitat island for wildlife is to sur- 
round it by undevastated habitat. An 
old growth stand surrounded by clear- 
cut and regeneration stands might need 
to be ten times the size of an old growth 
habitat island surrounded by a buffer 
zone of mature timber. Thus, an ar- 
chipelago of old growth habitat islands 
in a sea of “managed” forest might pre- 
serve a viable ecosystem if and only if 
the old growth patches are surrounded 
and linked by long rotation manage- 
ment areas. Harris argues persuasively 
that containing each old growth ecosys- 
tem within a long-rotation island, and 
increasing the number of islands and 
their connectivity, is both ecologically 
and economically prudent. A well-inte- 
grated old growth archipelago in a man- 
aged forest matrix is a workable strat- 
egy, even considering the mind-set of 
most modem foresters. 

The present system of parks and wil- 
derness areas in the Cascades plays a 
pivotal role in Harris’ proposal: they are 
the “source pool” of species to colonize 
and re-colonize the old growth ar- 
chipelago. It is important, therefore, to 
integrate the islands of old growth with 
existing protected areas by means of 
habitat corridors. Riparian strips, 
which in the Western Cascades are 
highly productive ecosystems domi- 
nated by deciduous hardwood species, 
would fulfill this dispersal-enhancing 
function well. Protection of riparian 
communities is an urgent matter in the 
Cascades, as elsewhere. Not only are 
these strips important as travel cor- 


Harris’ landscape approach to conser- 
vation/development planning is suffi- 
ciently general to be of use anywhere. 
His concept of the “MUM” ( multiple 
use module), an inviolable core conser- 
vation area surrounded by one or there 
buffer zones allowing a gradation of 
multiple use, is already catching on 
with groups ranging from the Interna- 
tional Union for the Conservation of Na- 
ture to the Florida Panther Recovery 
Team. Even a number of people in the 
Forest Service are interested in this ap- 
proach, but it remains to be seen if 
■ 'unde# the- Rfe'ga!rt^!hitoTWiifetFat?MQSny 
real -progress -can be-*made 4n -imple- 
menting the key recommehfla'tibn&ja 
This book should be read by all Earth 
FirstJers involved in forest planning or 
similar conservation strategy. But I 
think most of us will agree that Earth 
First! should demand far more from the 
Freddies than does Harris. Although 
Harris places emphasis on preservation 
of all existing old growth: and -integra- 
tion of these tracts into a? large# twhoie 
— which we should all ap’plaud-^.'he 
also takes the practical view that m6st 
of this region will remain as “managed” 
forest, with only a relatively small 
amount preserved as old growth. We in 
Earth First! must insist that huge areas 
be committed to old growth restora- 
tion, with no human intrusions. We also 
must continue to supplement the 
ecological/utilitarian argument with 
the most fundamental argument of all: 
we have no right to destroy the freedom 
of the wilderness, which has a value in- 
dependent of any purely human con- 
cerns. If nothing else, if we follow our 
heart-felt reverence for wildness, and 
don’t budge an inch, then ecological 
strategies like Harris’ will appear all 
the more reasonable to the decision 
makers. 


Reed Noss is an ecologist with the 
Nature Conservancy in Florida and is 
a frequent contributor to Earth First! . 
He previously worked for the Ohio De- 
partment of Natural Resources. 


most exalted, learning by revelation . 
. . . Knowledge through attunement is 
biologically primary or ahistorical. 

Earth is our body and we eco-freaks 
are about our natural business of its 
healing. We have two million years of 
wisdom behind us and what do the 
Earth Killers have to offer? The publi- 
cation of this book (and there will be 
more to follow) sounds a new note, the 
note of the start of a new cycle and the 
return of the Ancient Paradigm. The 
Ancient Pardigm is sure to divide off 
the spiral people from those of the 
straight line persuasion. 


tegrative example of the Franklin 
square, these systems are not man- 
made at all. Rather, they are represen- 
tations of the order of nature made 
manifest to the minds of men often in 
a past so ancient or dim that at best, 
as in the case of the I Ching , they can 
only be attributed to legendary figures 
like the first Emperor of China.” 

“What the existence of I Ching and 
Tzolkin implies is the necessity of con- 
sidering a basic way of knowing or 
learning about things: knowledge 
through attunement. This may be de- 
scribed as learning through resonant 
receptivity, intuitive learning or at its 
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THE POWER OF WILD 

Don’t think of me 
When you think of security 
And permanence. 

That’s a different animal. 

Think of me 

When you think of magic - 
Of the swelling tides , 

That power your soul, /"// 

And mine. 

I am a changeling. 

I love the feel 

when polished horn 5 

Spirals from my skull. * *** 

I love the feel of fur 
As it grows from my body. 

Full moon surge, 

Yes . „ . 

But even in faintest starlite, 

Bending to smell sex 
In a damp track, Lone ™ olf ciroles 

I am filled with power. 

The power of wild. 




i 




THE SILENCE 

You may bear it in a painting by Theophilos, 
the silence on the back way to Mithymna. 

You follow goat paths down thorny hillsides 
into groves of fat olives that purple the fingers 
and yellow quince with their hoard of sun. 

At your feet the mahogany sheen of fallen acorns, 
each shell a womb and a casket. 

The silence come suddenly. Suddenly 

the clunky bells of sheep wandering from pasture 

to pasture are still. There might be an airplane 

in the blue sky, a sausage-shaped airplane 

with its propellor in the wrong place, a child’s scrawl 

In the silence where death is only natural 

it makes no sound, the silence like a hotel 

where you may leave your things forever. 

JOE STOKEL 

Karfas 


SUGARING TIME 

All at once 

Off in the distance 

Where an old hut 

Sinks into the ground 

Two small windows lit 

And steam bellows 

Up into the farmland sky— 

You thought it was a fire 
Until you tasted the air 

Bob Arnold 

(from his book Self-Employed, 
Pentagram Press, Markesan, 
Wisconsin, 1983.) 


For Crimes 
Against the Land 


We are sentenced to asphalt 
and must serve 
our time without parole 
on a diet of 

infected bread and water, 

Jim Bush 

Waxahachie 


RUSH HOUR 

rambling 
country road 
geese, sheep 
cows, horses 
and dogs 
heading home 

Janet Cannon 
New York City 


“Man Slain in El Salvador Tortured, 

New Autopsy Says” 

-National Catholic Reporter, Los Angeles 

Michael Kline is not now 
and never was a name in the local paper. 
His sister Julie-Anne wants to resurrect 
bad news and bring it home 
to commuters balancing hot coffee 
heophilos, on their* knees wondering why they dared 

mna. to fill their cups so high and 

hillsides would the stain, the stain 

he fingers neither is it a bruise, green moving 

, from yellow to black 

, J sun - then blacker-the stain 

fallen acorns, j s no t blood, that is 

not possible, only a mark left 
v in a pair of suitpants 

from pasture that maybe the boss will not notice . 

. , Such are the risks. Michael Kline 

m airplane ... 

r was a tourist en route 

T^ ane to Costa Rica and Oct. 13 

, a child’s scrawl. becomes a date he could not 

tural predict would be the anniversary 

hote l that not he 

but his sister Julie-Anne will keep open 

for all who are moved 

)KEE to recognize this death. 

JOENAPORA 

Oxford 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 






Virginia's Big Schloss Roadless Area 
recently spiked to prevent Freddie 
timber sales. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


ECODEFENSE. 

A Field Guide to 
Monkey wrenching 





Edited by Dave Foreman 
Forward! by Ed Abbey 


detailed, field-tested 
hints from experts on: 

* Tree-spiking 

* Stopping ORV’s 

* Destroying roads 

* Decommissioning heavy equipment 

* Pulling survey stakes 

* Stopping trapping 

* Trashing billboards 

* Hassling overgrazers 

* Leaving no evidence 

* Security 

. . . and much more! 


HEAVILY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DIAGRAMS AND 
CARTOONS 

$10 postpaid 
Order from: 

Earth First! 

PO Box 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 


SPIKE THOSE 
TREES! 


I 

Leroy Watson of South Carolina first 
presented the notion of tree spiking to 
the readers of Earth First! in 1982. 
Since then the concept has been dis- 
cussed, experimented with, refined, 
condemned, praised . . . and practiced. 

Last fall a good deal of media atten- 
tion was fastened on the spiking of 
trees in a timber sale in the proposed 
Hardesty Mountain Wilderness (see 
EF! Nov. 1 198b) by a group called the 
Hardesty Mountain Avengers. The 
Willamette National Forest probably 
spent more taxpayers’ money trying to 
remove the nails than the timber was 
worth (but what’s a little deficit to 
Reagan’s Forest Service?). 

This winter, Canadian wilderness ac- 
tivists have boldly driven 11,000 (that’s 
eleven thousand) corkscrew spiraled 
spikes into old growth trees on Meares 
Island to deter the logging of that hotly 
contested forest off the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. (See the Feb. 2, 1985 
EF! for details on that issue.) 

In January, the Oregon Freddies 
were roused out of their peaceful 
winter slumber by a lovely little letter 
in the style of 1930’s kidnappers (the 
words cut out of newspapers and pasted 
on a page) reading: 

Dear Freddies 

As the^ destruction of old growth 
timber on the public land continues so 
will the spiking of forests slated for 
clearcutting . 

You’ll find that sale unit 8 of the 
Pyramid Creek timber sale has been 
spiked with 50 lbs. of 20 penny spikes 
over the level which would endanger 
loggers. 

This is just an example. The spiking 
of other sale units may not be as easy 
to detect. 

Have fun looking. 

The Bonnie Abbzug 

Feminist Garden Club 

In a marvelous display of quickness 
of thought, the Willamette National 
Forest timber toadies and their bosses 
in the timber industry called the spik- 
ing letter a hoax — since the area was 
snow covered, there was obviously no 
way the trees could have been spiked. 
A BAFGC member who contacted 
Earth First! wondered if the poor 
dumb Freddies had ever heard of cross- 
country skis or considered the possibil- 
ity that the spiking could have been 
done before snowfall. She said that she 


was more than happy to allow Will- 
amette Industries’ sawmill to deter- 
mine if the spiking was a hoax or not. 

Because this spiking was done in the 
Middle Santiam proposed wilderness 
where non-violent direct action had 
been used against logging all last sum- 
mer (see EF! May, June, August, 
November and December 198b issues), 
there was condemnation of the act by 
some spokespersons for the Cathedral 
Forest Action Group and Oregon Earth 
First!. Other Earth Firstlers, however, 
were heard to mumble, “It’s about 
time.” Ahh, glorious diversity! 

And now we have learned that spik- 
ing has moved East. The George 
Washington National Forest in Virginia 
recently received a letter signed by 
“Rednecks for Wilderness” which read: 

Speaking on behalf of the trees, 
rocks, and wildlife of George 
Washington National Forest, this is to 
inform you that approximately b0 
pounds of spikes have been inserted in 
the trees at various locations in the Big 
Schloss Roadless Area. Good luck find- 
ing them. Good riddance to any saws 
that ever do find them. 

Just a little insurance in case you 
had any plans to manage this roadless 
area in any way other than a wilder- 
ness. 

(Editor’s note: this Virginia spiking 
is especially pleasing to me since the 
Big Schloss Roadless Area was one of 
my favorite hiking areas during my 
suit-and-tie sojourn in Washington, 
DC, for The Wilderness Society.) 

And as reports of tree spiking were 
drifting in from other states in April, 
Dave Foreman was contacted at the 
EF! office by an editor for a timber 
industry publication in Oregon doing a 
story on tree spiking and wanting a de- 
fense of it. 

For those interested in the practical 
applications of this “hands-on” method 
of National Forest Planning, full details 
are presented in the book 
ECODEFENSE: A Field Guide To 
Monkeywrenching now available from 
Earth First! (yes, Bonnie, they have 
been mailed and a ton of them are sit- 
ting in Nagasaki’s old bedroom here at 
the bunkhouse). 

Already, refinements are being consi- 
dered for spiking. How do you get 
spikes high in trees? Hmmm. How 
about a crossbow . . . ? 
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HOW CAN GETTING A FREE T-SHIRT 
HELP SAVE A RIVER 


When you get the T-shirt 
through becoming a special $25 
member of Friends of the River. It 
will even help if you just buy the 
T-shirt! Either way, you’re helping 
protect the rivers of the West. 

Friends of the River is the only 
group in California solely dedi- 
cated to the protection of our 
remaining free-flowing rivers and 
streams. With your membership / 
and support, you provide vitally 
needed help. 1 

Our heavy weight T-shirts are 
sharp! Our well-known logo dis- 
played against the brightly col- 
ored shirt identifies you as a 
concerned and active wild river 
lover. We even have a shirt that 
says just that! 



L:\ r - 

Ur, ■■X?-* 


To order your shirt pick the 
color, type and size and send 
this along with a check and a 
return address. Well mail it to 
you pronto. If you want the shirt 
for FREE, include $25 for a mem- 
bership. We hope to hear from 
you soon. 

“FRIENDS OF THE RIVER" two- 
color logo “Men’s” T-shirts are 
on Hanes 100% cotton. “Men’s" 
colors are green, red, burgundy 
\ and light blue. Women’s tank 
\ tops (50/50 cotton/poly) come in 
1 lavender, blue and red. $8. 

X “I'M A WILD RIVER LOVER” has 
‘v five brilliant rainbow colors on a 


s i'U / 1 lavender, blue and red. $8. 

Pr ™ A W,L0 RIVER L0VER ” has 

V wnSVw five brilliant rainbow colors on a 
XT r “’3v>^ c ream shirt. Regular “Men’s" 
(100% cotton) and women's tank 


Send to: 

Friends of the River 
Fort Mason 

San Francisco, CA 94123 
(415) 771-0400 


top (50/50). $10. 

All T-shirts come in S,M,L, and 
XL. Include postage and handling 
of $1.50 for the first shirt and $.50 
for each additional. 


— T-SHIRT/MEMBERSHIP ORDER FORM “ 

□ Please send me the following Friends of the River T-Shirts: 



□ Yes, I want to join with Friends of the River to help protect our rivers. 

Please send me the gift T-shirt indicated ($25.00 and above memberships only). 

6 1 / 2 % TAX on T-shirts only 

namf t-shirt total 

. nnDCCC POSTAGE & HANDLING 

Auuntss 1s( shir( s , 50 eact , add . ( xc 

CITY STATE ZIP MEMBERSHIP 

INE TOTAL ENCLOSED 


EXPLORE the Western American Wilderness 
with Howie Wolke’s 

WILD HORIZONS EXPEDITIONS 

We offer a full schedule of backpacking expeditions in the wildest, most 
remote, and most spectacular wildlands in the country: spring expeditions 
in the wild desert and canyon country of Arizona and Utah; summer 
expeditions into the wilds of northwest Wyoming; and a unique 30 day 
winter expedition into the wild heart of Central Africa! 

All trips emphasize low impact hiking and camping techniques, discussion 
of relevant conservation issues, and the interpretation of the natural 
features of each area by Howie Wolke and his staff of expert 
guide/naturalists. 

We are a complete outfitting/guide service. We provide: food, equipment, 
transportation to and from the trailheads, and an expert guide/naturalist. 

For more information, write: 

WILD HORIZONS EXPEDITIONS 
PO Box 2348 - EF 
Jackson, Wyoming 83001 
(307) 733-5343 

Discount available for Earth First! subscribers! 
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NAUTIRAID 

Expedition Quality Folding Kayaks 



BAIDARKA BOATS Box 2158, Sitka 99835 747-8996 

Also: KLEPPER, EDDYLINE, and PACIFIC WATER SPORTS 
Special attention to out-of-town orders, reasonable prices. 


ANIMALS. 

Do they matter? 

An exciting new awareness is 
unfolding about, our relationship 
with animals and the rest of the 
natural world. Read about it in 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA. 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA gives 
you news, views and articles 
about animal rights, welfare and 
protection, and about the people 
who are making animal rights one 
of tile major issues of the 'HP's. 

A WHOLE MOVEMENT,., 

IN ONE MAGAZINE. 




□ YES, Sign me / b/g?, 

up for THE /C2 p s 

ANIMALS’ I i 

AGENDA Xj O. 

LI 1 yr. S15.00 k- . t'jK 

2 yrs. S27.50 LL . M . 

3 yrs. S3 7. 50 l ~~-~ 

□ Here’s $2 - Send me a sample 
copy and more information 


THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA 

P.O. Box 5234, Westport, CT 00881 


mu 


QUARTERLY 

ALTERNATIVE NETWORK MAGAZINE 

access press inside view of “new age” Australia 

PLANET EARTH NEWS, HUES and VIEWS 

Eco Action, Health & Healing 

New Tech, Psychic Reality and Communal Lifestyle 

$1.50 per issue - post free 

MAGGIE’S FARM — 

BOX 29 BELLINGEN 
2454 AUSTRALIA 

Maggie's is a handcrafted magazine keeping in touch 
with the planet at a human level. \ 



Poetry by Gary Lawless: 

Wolf Driving Sled $3.50 
Ice Tatoo $3.00 

Coyote Stories by Peter Blue Cloud: 
Back Then Tomorrow $3.00 
Paranoid Foothills $2.50 

Fiction by James Roller: 

If You Don’t Like Me You Can Leave 
Me Alone 

We have 35 titles available 
Write: 

Blackberry 
POB 186 

Brunswick, Maine 04011 


REALITY INSPECTOR: 

Imaginative vision of reality. This 
unusual fantasy story will open doors 
to new ideas. For shaman or beginner. 
$5 John Caris, 56C Westgate, 
San Francisco, CA 94127. 











BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First! are available for 
$1 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- 
penses). Some of the early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vol. II, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog- 
ressive)', letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mar 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell; Western Civilization by Chim Blea: 
Monkey wrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 
Stakes Pulled. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VIII) Out 
Of Print 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing . Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness Proposal. 

YULE/BRIGID Dec. 21, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. II) 
Salt Creek Blockade; Nightcap Blockade in Au- 
stralia; Bisti Mass Trespass; Howie Wolke on Real 
Wilderness; Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; Foreman on 
Primeval Wilderness Management; Bill Devall on 
Earth Bonding; Foreman on Books; Ed Abbey on 
Pigs; Mama Rue on Yule; Wilderness & the Bible; 
Juniper Chaining in Utah; Bisti. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RAR,E III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness Proposal Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon-1 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’ Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil-| 
demess Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa-| 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VI) 

Bald Mt Road Stopped!; Round River Rendezvous; 
Marcy Willow: You; Chim Blea on Population Con- 
trol; Photos of EF! Glen Canyon Demo; The En- 
dangered Rainforest by John Seed; Watt Enters 
Coyote (A Greek Tragedy) by Marc Brown; John 
Seed on Anthropocentrism; EF! and Dignity; 
Mama Rue on Lughnasadh. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VII) OUT 
OF PRINT 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. I) Sin- 
kyone Redwood Blockade; EF! National Forest 
Campaign; Rainforest Burgers by Roselle; Bald Mt 
in Retrospect; EF!: The First 3 Years (with many 
photos); Howie Wolke on the Forest Service; Con- 
servation Biology review; The Battle of Salt Creek 
(an epic poem) by Marcy Willow; Watt’s Last EIS. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Service Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness Proposal( Nevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 
Evolutionary Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
Blea on the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
cations. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/| 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness Proposal(Idaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wldlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Ludd/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions; 
Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 
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SILKSCREENED T-SHIRTS & SWEATSHIRTS 
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THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 


RED SHIRT/NAVY DESIGN 


HAYDUKE 

TAN SHIRT/NAVY DESIGN 


SELDOM SEEN 

NAVY SHIRT/YELLOW DESIGN 
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THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 
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BONNIE ABBZUG 

GREY SHIRT/BURGUNDY DESIGN 


DOC SARVIS 

BURGUNDY SHIRT/BLACK DESIGN 


THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 

BLACK SHIRT/SILVER DESIGN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE OUTRAGEOUS UNDERGROUND CARTOONIST ROBERT CRUMB. 
FROM THE NEW 10th ANNIVERSARY EDITION OF EDWARD ABBEY'S CLASSIC NOVEL. 
T-SHIRTS ( HANES 100% cotton heavyweight Beefy-Ts®): $9.95 
WOMEN'S FRENCH CUT T-SHIRTS (50% cotton/50% poly): $9.95 

SWEATSHIRTS (50% cotton/5 0% poly): $17.95 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Send check or money order. We normally ship within one week. 

Send order to: DREAM GARDEN PRESS, 1199 IOLA AVE, SALT LAKE CITY, UT 84104 

Indicate number of shirts desired in the appropriate boxes 

Check box if we should substitute colors if neccessary to avoid delay | | 

S M L XL TOTAL on i nt 


THE WHOLE GANG (T-SHIRT) $9.95 
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SHIP TO: 

TOTAL 


UTAHNS ADD 5.75% TAX 


SHIPPING 

1.50 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 



YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wil- 
demess Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor; 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush; 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest; 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen- 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non- 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mt 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on E codefense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther; 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Eni^sjf the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWR Desecrated; 
Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization; Ned Ludd/Advanced 
Billboarding. 

ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM POB 5871, TUC- 
SON, AZ 85703. 


ADVERTISE IN EARTH FIRST! 
Reach thousands of refined minds 
with your slick Madison Avenue 
message in our high-toned, sophis- 
ticated publication. Rates are as 
follows: 


Full page 
Half Page 
Fifth Page 
Tenth Page 
Column Inch 


$110 

$70 

$35 

$20 

$4 


Colums are two inches wide. Page 
■' fractions may be done in a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2, 4, 6, 8 or 
10 inches wide. Ads that do not fit 
these dimensions will be PMTed to 
that width and an additional $5 will 
be charged. All prices are for camera- 
ready copy. Classified ads are avail- 
able for lOt a word ($2.50 minimum). 


THE 1985 

EARTH FIRST! CALENDAR 



20 21 22 23 


lOOO ANNOTATED DATES: 

• wilderness & national parks 

• environmental triumphs 

• environmental tragedies 

• Luddites 

• Wobblies 

• Native Americans 

• bizarre meteorological 
phenomenon 

• natural disasters 

$3.00 POSTPAID! 



■ Omni 


EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

& SNAKE OIL 



HAYDUKE LIVES 

EMBROIDERED 

PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter 
circles with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid. 


10th Anniversary Edition 



Signed by 
the Author 


Ed Abbey’s Masterpiece 
Illustrated by R. Crumb 


$25 postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 


DEEP ECOLOGY 


Living As If Nature Mattered 


EARTH FIRST! 

; TRINKETS ORDER FORM 

iMake out checks to “Earth First!’’ or send cash. Mail to: Earth 
[First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please send cash for orders of 
I $5 or less. Allow 5 weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been 
| received by then). First class delivery can be arranged. Enter or 
! circle size, color, style, etc. 


how many 
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French cut or regular - $ 

Kids - $7 

_Glen Canyon Dam Size . 

-Defend the Wilderness 

Size Color 

French cut or regular short sleeve - $9 
Long-sleeve - $11 

-Tools Size Color $9 

-Frog Size $11 

BUMPERSTICKERS 

-Earth First! $1 
-Boycott Coors “Beer” $1 
-Hay duke Lives $1 
-Rednecks For Wilderness $1 
-Dream Back The Bison, 

Sing Back The Swan $1 

-Vote Green! $1 

-Subvert The Dominant Paradigm $1 
-Malthus Was Right $1 
-Another Mormon On Drugs $1 
-Hunters: Did a Cow Get Your Elk? $1 
-Think Globally, Act Locally $1 
-Resist Much, Obey Little $1 
-Native (with globe) $1.25 
-Earth First! (with flag) $1.25 
-American Wilderness, Love It 
Or Leave It Alone (with flag) $1.25 

SILENT AGITATORS 
-EF! Fist (30/sheet) $1.25 
-EF! Tools (30/sheet) $1.25 
-Boycott Coors (10/strip) $1.25 

CALENDARS 

.1985 Earth First! Calendar $3 
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SNAKE OIL 

-Monkey wrenches $1 
-Monkey wrenches $1 
_EF! Windowstickers 4/$l 
-EF! Camouflage Baseball Caps $8 
-Hayduke Lives Patches $3.50 
-Songs of Fishing, Sheep, 
and Guns in Montana, by Greg Keeler $6.50 

BOOKS 

-Beyond The Wall by Ed Abbey $15 

(signed, paperback) 

-The Monkey Wrench Gang 

by Ed Abbey $25 (signed, hardcover) 
-Deep Ecology by Devall & Sessions $1Z_ 
(hardcover) 

-Ecodefense by Dave Forman $10 

-Full Circle by Lone Wolf Circles $5 
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The philosophical fundamentals for the defense of Earth 
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by Bill Devall and George Sessions 


$17 hardcover postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 


GREG KEELER 

Songs of fishing, sheep 
and guns in Montana 


“I've been waiting for wars to see a 
tape of Greg Keeler's songs out. and 
who better to do it than Earth First!? 
Greg's cutting, witty, hard-hitting, di- 
verse. intelligent songs are already a 
legend in Montana. Now they can do 
their work all over." 

- GARY SSYDER 


Including these smash hits: 



Ballad of Billy Montana • I Don’t Waltz (and She Don’t Rock’n’RoIl) • 

Drinkin' My Blues Away • Miles City Buckin’ Horse Sale • Latter Day Worm Fisherman • 

• Fossil Fuel Cowboy • Montana Cowboy 

Cold Dead Fingers • Last Great American Cookout • I call My Mama Papa • Good Morning Sailor • Make 
Bucks, Get Rich • Roll on Missouri 


EARTH FIRST! MUSIC LTD 

j P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 
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ST-SHIRT 


DEFEND THE 
WILDERNESS — The monkey- 
wrencher’s shirt. Drawing by Bill 
Turk. Silver design on black Beefy- 
T’s or black design on white 100 % 
cotton. Available in french cut, 
black only, 50/50 blend. Also in long 
sleeves, black only, 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s. 


THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAM —Jim 

Stiles infamous masterpiece. Keep 
on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Blck design 
on blue or tan heather. 75% 
cotton/25% polyester. 


TOOLS — John Zaelit’s powerful 
impression of wilderness both old 
and new, the monkeywrench and 
warclub crossed. Black design on 
tan or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T's. 


EARTH FIRST! — Fist logo 
with words “EARTH FIRST! No 
Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth!” in black on green, yellow or 
red 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. 
Available in French Cut, 50/50 
blend, in green, yellow or red. Also 
in Kid’s sizes, green, 50/50, sizes 
XS-L. 


AMERICAN CANYON 
FROG — Roger Candee’s popular 
American Canyon Frog (Croakus 
Abyssus Pistoffus) with the mesage 
“AMERICAN WILDERNESS - 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” 
Two greens, red and black in a 4 
color design on grey 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s. 


LONE WOLF CIRCLES 

. Fto/P 
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outlaw mother Earth: “And beneath 
the ash, the ash of pavement, the cer- 
tainty of seed.” The promised return 
to our wild selves, Full Circle. Availa- 
ble for $5.00 postage paid from Earth 
First! PO Box 235, Ely, NV 89301. 
100% of every sale going into the 
Earth First! Direct Action fund. 


Presenting “Full Circle,” a book 
showcasing the early artwork and 
poetry of Earth First !’s LONE WOLF 
CIRCLES. The illustrations include 
a trapper’s awakening, and the magi- 
cal world he moved on to. The poems 
trace the pursuit for wildness, first on 
the streets, then in the wilderness of 


EARTH FIRST! WINDOW 
STICKERS 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

All of our bumperstickers are green 
lettering on long lasting white 
vinyl. Most are $1 postpaid each. 
The multicolored ones with flags or 
designs are $1.25 postpaid. 

Earth First! 

Boycott Coors “Beer” 

Hayduke Lives 
Rednecks For Wilderness 
Dream Back The Bison, Sing 
Back The Swan 
Vote Green! 

Subvert The Dominant Paradigm 
Another Mormon On Drugs 
Hunters: Did a Cow Get Your 
Elk? 

Think Globally, Act Locally 
Resist Much, Obey Little 
Earth First! (with red, white and 
blue American flag) 

American Wilderness, Love It or 
Leave It Alone (with flag) 
Native (with blue, green and white 
globe) 


Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl. 4 for $1 postpaid. 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG [CROAKUS AIYSSUS RISTOFFUS] 


LOVE IT OR 
*VE it A\0& 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere - bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 

COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Green words on 
white stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 


CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. There is a 100% 
cotton front and back, in either 
woodland or desert camo. All are 
imprinted with the EF! fist logo and 
the words, “EARTH FIRST! No 
Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth” in white. Specify which 
style you want or we’ll just send 
whichever we have in most supply. 
$8.00 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. 1)4 inch diameter. 30 for $1.25 
postpaM* : . 

EARTH FIRST! TOOLS 

The Monkeywrench and Warclub 
crossed in brown, the words “Earth 
First!” in green. 1% inch diameter. 
30 for $1.25 postpaid. 


Kids Shirts! 


The Earth First! fist design now 
comes in kids sizes. Black print 
on green shirt. 50/50 .sizes XS- 
L. $7.00 postpaid, indicate kids 
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TWO DOLLARS 


EtOAD FRENZ1 

Freddies Attack Roadless Areas 
With 75,000 Miles of New Roads 


By Howie Wolke 

Two hundred years ago several 
hundred thousand Grizzly bears 
roamed the forests, tundras, prairies, 
mountains and plains of what is now 
the western United States from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Mississippi River. 

By the end of the 1800’s, the Grizzly 
had all but disappeared from the Great 
Plains. The last reported Grizzly sight- 
ing (and killing) in Texas was in 1890; 
1897 in North Dakota. In California, the 
last Grizzly seen was in 1924. By 1950, 
the great bear was restricted in range 
to the high and remote wilds of Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana and 
northeastern Washington. Today, a 
mere 600-700 bears remain, dwindling 
still, predominantly in the Greater Yel- 
lowstone and Glacier/'Bcb Marshall 
ecosystems, with only a handful of ani- 
mals in the mountains of north central 
Idaho and extreme northwestern Mon- 
tana. 


The demise of the Grizzly in the 
lower 48 states has coincided — by no 
accident — with the demise of the 
American Wilderness. The Grizzly is 
the quintessential wilderness species; 
it cannot coexist with intensive agricul- 
ture, forestry, industrialization, or with 
civilization in general. It is not the only 
species dependent upon a predomin- 
antly wilderness environment. Wolves, 
mountain lions, lynx, black bear, bison, 
elk, bighorn sheep, jaguars and scores 
of other native species all either require 
or thrive most efficiently in a relatively 
undisturbed environment. Each road, 
clearcut, oil rig, uranium mine, subdivi- 
sion, ski resort, or range “improve- 
ment” puts additional pressure on wild 
animals, threatening some with local or 
regional extinction, and effectively re- 
ducing the populations and thus limit- 
ing the genetic and evolutionary poten- 
tial of nearly all indigenous species. 
Each new road built through wildlife 
habitat on our public lands further re- 
duces the inherent biological diversity . 


— often in many ways in which we can- 
not even begin to understand — and 
therefore the stability and the general 
health of a small portion of the planet. 

The United States Forest Service, 
custodian of roughly 190 million acres 
of public lands, is on a road building 
binge. Amidst widespread charges of 
scandal and conspiracy, the green- 
shirted bureaucrats, goosestepping to 
the tune of multiple use, calmly go 
about their business of destroying 
much of the remaining unprotected 
American wilderness, largely by a pub- 
licly financed, massive roadbuilding 
program. Forest Service roadbuiiding 
probably poses the greatest single 
threat to the natural environment of 
the United States of America today. 

Forest roads are buiit for a variety 
of purposes: To gain access to timber 
stands, recreational sites, mines or dril- 
ling operations; to provide additional 
recreational access to designated Wil- 
derness Areas (honest!); to eliminate 
roadless areas from Wilderness consid- 



eration; and to meet road mileage 
quotas *snd budgetary goals handed 
down from the Chief to his Regional 
Foresters, from Regional Foresters to 
Forest Supervisors, and from Super- 
visors to District Rangers. Most forest 
roads are built primarily for timber ac- 
cess. 

Although some conservationists be- 
lieve the Forest Service road building 
binge to be largely the result of a mas- 
sive Reagan Administration conspiracy, 
the fact is that it is actually the result 
of three quarters of a century’s bureauc- 
ratic growth in size. It is also the result 
of a mind-boggling array of complex 
laws and regulations, a flawed intra- 
agency promotional policy, a militaris- 
tic style and structure, an almost religi- 
ous belief in the anthropocentric idea 
of “multiple use,” decades of overcut- 
ting the most accessible anti productive 
forest timber stands, and the generally 
(there are exceptions!) low quality indi- 
continued on page 6 



By Ron Huber 



We rumble up Forest Service Road 
2941 in the predawn darkness, our van 
so overloaded that the front tires rasp 
against the undercarriage, scant miles 
from the Cutting Edge, where hungry 
saws will soon be ravaging the ancient 
forest near Pyramid Creek in the Mid- 
dle Santiam. 

“Move to the back of the van!” barks 
our driver. The eco-raiders in the front 
lunge on top of the rest of us in the 
rear until we are a warm crush of hu- 
manity, bug-eyed with adrenalinized 
fatigue, but drawing a certain comfort 
from the contact, now that the opera- 
tion has finally begun. 

The front tires cease their scraping 
noise — a good omen. On all sides the 
peaks and valleys of the Mid-Santiam 
are swathed in darkness. As we jounce 
along the poorly designed road which 
is already falling victim to slumping 
hillsides, no lights show in the whole 
region. The precipitous slopes, their 
trees slain and dismembered, their 
mosses and other understory plants 
dying from overexposure to solar radi- 
ation, no longer have the integrity to 
hold together and have begun flowing 
downhill. 

A cold, hard knot of tension is in my 
gut as we approach the “closed area.” 
(A travesty of words, for Kerri ck, the 
Willamette National Forest Supervisor, 
had taken it upon himself to quash the 
Constitution — all but tree-killers and 
cops are ordered from the area, in that 
continued on page 4 
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Around the Campfire 




Given that my schedule for this issue 
of Earth First! was caught between a 
rock and a hard place (Escalante Can- 
yon and the San Juan River), I was un- 
able to include several articles and 
quite a few letters to the editor which 
I had hoped to. I’ll try to catch up with 
the August issue — although . that one 
will be trapped between the Round 
River Rendezvous and a trip to the Sel- 
way-Bitterroot and Bob Marshall Wil- 
derness Areas. I’m no hypocrite; if I 
tell eveiyone else to emulate Muir and 
seek the tonic of the wilderness, I’m 
gonna do it too. 

I continue to be inspired and impre- 
ssed by the heroics of Oregon Earth 
First!. Mike Jakubal’s tree sitting pro- 
test in the Middle Santiam was out- 
standing. I’m sure big trees 
everywhere thank him for that courage- 
ous act. I’m also pleased that Oregon 
Earth First! is beginning to take a more 
out front stance in the Oregon old 
growth struggle instead of doing most 
things in the name of the Cathedral 
Forest Action Group. As much as I ad- 
mire most of the folks in CFAG, there 
are a few who seem to me to bog down 
the effort to save the big trees with 
their self-righteous journey to heaven. 
Oregon EF!, by the way, now has a new 
office with plenty of room (five bed- 
rooms) to house lots of Earth First !ers 
from all over the countiy who want to 
come and get direct experience in di- 
rect action for natural diversity. Con- 
tact Oregon Earth First! at 1520 NW 
17th, Corvallis, OR 97333. 






My old buddy Leon Czolgosz is tak- 
ing a break from the glamorous world 
of publishing. We will miss him and do 
appreciate the good work he did on this 
newspaper this past year. 

The dynamic rainforest duo, Randy 
Hayes and Mike Roselle, have put to- 
gether a lot of material on rainforests 
for a special section this issue. The spe- 
cial section will also be individually 
printed and be available as a handout. 
Contact them in San Francisco for de- 
tails. 

One of my long-time heroes is Mike 
Frome — who is undoubtedly the most 
distinguished environmental journalist 
in the country. I remember first meet- 
ing Mike when I worked for The Wilder- 
ness Society back in Washington, DC, 
in 1978. "My god,” I thought then, 
“He’s more radical than we are!” I am 
very pleased to present a hardhitting 
essay by Mike this issue on our old topic 
of environmental co-option. If the fat- 


W??- 


Lexers 

644 to the 

t Editor 


Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear EF! 

Igor showed last week. I’m happy to 
say I’m recovering nicely, thank you. 
The body cast should be off in 8 to 10 
weeks. And I can now wiggle my toes! 
Enclosed please find your blood money. 

I thought our readers would like to 
be informed of a corporate rip-off that 
directly involves them. Mt. Bell and 
probably all the other bastard children 
of AT & T charge every residential cus- 
tomer a monthly fee to “maintain” the 
phone wire inside your house. It ranges 
from $.50 to $3 a month. How often do 
your phone wires go bad inside your 
walls? Almost never! And if you do have 
a problem (like drilling a hole and acci- 
dentally cutting them), call a private 
company in the yellow pages, or twist 
and tape the ends together yourself like 
any other wire. Call up your local phone 
company and tell them you do not want 
them to “maintain” your wires and to 
cancel the charges. 

- Dave Seeley 


Dear Earth First! 

I’ve read through a dozen back issues 
of Earth First! completely during the 
past week (this stuffs addictive!) and 
I’m finding that some new things are 
starting to penetrate my sometimes 
thick skull. One thing keeps hitting me 
again and again — Earth First!ers have 
many different opinions on a lot of 
things, but these people really do care 
about what happens to this planet, even 
beyond what they can get out of it in 
their 60 or 70 years. I have ultimate 
respect and appreciation for those of 
■ r ou who care enough to do so much! 

Anyway, I, for one, have tended to 
overemphasize the differences between 
environmentalists when what usually 
mattered most was that people were 
simply environmentalists. Most of our 
differences are relatively unimportant 
at this time in history and I don’t think 
we could hope to resolve even a portion 
of them anyway, especially in a newspa- 
per. The task at hand is to save as much 


cats running the movement won’t listen 
to me, maybe they’ll listen to Mike 
Frome. If you belong 'to environmental 
groups, why don’t you clip Mike’s article 
and send it to members of the Board 
of Directors and the Executive Direc- 
tor? 

We hate to do it, but our growth in 
subscriptions demands that we get a 
bit more efficient with our operation. 
In the future we will send out renewal 
notices (Igor letters) separately from 
the newspaper so you have a better 
chance of seeing them and responding. 
In the past we have carried people for 
six months or so after their sub expired 
but can no longer do that. We’ll cany 
past due subs for one additional issue. 
We’ve discovered that too many of the 
those out-of-date subs were winding up 
in post office trash cans ’cause people 
had moved. If you can’t afford fifteen 
bucks to renew, that’s OK — but we 
must hear from you that you still want 
to receive the newspaper. We are also 
requesting the post office to send us 
address corrections. This means that if 
you move and don’t tell us so we can 
change your address, the post office 
will send us your change of address and 
charge us 30 cents. We will then change 
your address on our sub list but we will 
not send you that particular issue of the 
paper (first class postage is about 72 
cents) — you will get the next issue at 
your new address. We’d sure as hell pre- 
fer to send the $ this costs us to tree 
huggers on the front lines. Letting us 
know your change of address is your 
responsibility. Please help. 

See you on the trail, strong-hearts. 

- Dave Foreman 


PUBLICATION 

SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European na- 
ture holidays: Samhain (November 1), 
Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid (Feb- 
ruary 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Bel- 
tane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date (October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1). The 
newspaper is mailed 3rd class on the 
cover date. First Class delivery is 
available for $5 extra a year. Airmail 
delivery overseas is available for $10 
extra a year. 


of the natural Earth as we can in the 
time we have here, by whatever means 
are necessary. Everything else should 
be on the back burners. 

Lynn Jacobs 

Comville, Arizona 

Dear Earth First! 

The Southern Utah Wilderness As- 
sociation is in the middle of a celebra- 
tion! One of the first issues Clive and 
I decided SUWA should undertake was 
an appeal of the Mt Ellen and Mt Pen- 
nell WSAs in the Henry Mountains. 
Clive wrote about this travesty in the 
Nov. 1982 EF! . Clive, financed by your 
dollars through SUWA, wrote a 300 
page appeal on both areas. The Interior 
Board of Land Appeals rule in our favor 
and now 80,000 acres have become part 
of both wilderness study areas. My only 
regret is that Clive did not have the 
time or resources to file appeals on 
other deserving areas. Thank you for 
your support. 

- Robert Weed 


EARTH FIRST! 
Litha Edition 
June 21, 1985 
Vol. V, No. VI 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is an independent pub- 
lication within the broad Earth First! 
movement. Entire contents are 
copyrighted 1985, but we are pleased 
to allow reprints if credit is given. 
Earth First! is a forum for the militant 
environmental movement. Responsibil- 
ity rests with the individual authors 
and correspondents. 

Although we do not accept the au- 
thority of the hierarchical state, no- 
thing herein is intended to run us afoul 
of its police power. Agents provocateurs 
will be dealt with by the Grizzly De- 
fense League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are eagerly 
sought to illustrate articles and essays. 
They will be returned if requested. No 
payment is offered except for extra 
copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, PO Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to ■ 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, CO 
81435. 

Dave Foreman, Editor & Publisher 
Wildcat Annie, Ely Office Manager 
Marcv Willow, Associate Editor' 
Mike Roselle, Associate Editor 

Christoph Manes, Associate Editor 
John Davis, Assistant Editor 
Randy Hayes, Rainforest Editor 
Bill Devall, Contributing Editor 
Art Goodtimes, Poetry Editor 
John Seed, Australia Correspondent 
Rick Davis, Japan Correspondent 
Art: Jim Stiles, Helen Wilson, John 
Zaelit, Mad Jack, Mike Roselle, Marcy 
Willow, Brush Wolf, Lone Wolf Circles 
Mailing: Tucson Earth First! Group 

ADDRESSES 

POB 235, Ely, Nevada 89301 
(702)289-8636: Correspondence with 
Wildcat Annie. 

POB 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 
(602)622-1371: Letters to the Editor, 
Manuscripts, Art, Photographs, etc. 
for Earth First!; Subscriptions, 
Changes of Address, Inquiries; Mer- 
chandise Orders; Clippings; General 
Correspondence; Correspondence with 
Dave Foreman or John Davis. 

C/o FOE 1045 Sansome St, San 
Francisco, CA 94111 (415)433-7373: 
Rainforest Action & Information Net- 
work; Correspondence with Randy 
Hayes or Mike Roselle. 

POB 1008, Telluride, Colorado 
81435 (303)728-4301: Poetry, Corre- 
spondence with Art Goodtimes. 

Please send any newspaper clip- 
pings mentioning Earth First! or de- 
aling with subjects of interest to us 
at POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clip- 
pings about monkey wrenching of any 
kind would be appreciated. Thank 


The Post Office does not forward 
3rd Class Mail but they do charge us 
30 cents apiece to send us change of 
address information. Please send us 
your change of address immediately 
so we can send $ where the action is 
instead of to the Post Office. Some 
people using clever aliases are not re- 
ceiving their copies of Earth First!. 
Be sure to notify your mailman that 
’’Attila the Hun” or ’’The Animal” re- 
ceives mail at your address. 
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BANK ROBBERY? HELL... THIS IS GREAT 
TRADITION OF THE OLD WEST 


Letters (cont) 

Dear Earth First! 

I remember several years ago, some 
kids here in San Diego amused them- 
selves one afternoon by seeing how 
many rocks they could fit into the local 
neighborhood sewer after the manhole 
cover was removed. This created a pub- 
lic experiment in practical applied en- 
gineering as the experts worked- for 
weeks to get the damn rocks out. 

The city experienced a similar inci- 
dent more recently when the main lines 
to Sea World ruptured of their own ac- 
cord. The section of roadway adjacent 
to the raptured lines was closed for 
over a year. 

These two incidents share several 
critical factors which could be applied 
to monkeywrenching: 

* nonviolent 

. * easy, inexpensive, fast to do 

* difficult, expensive, time-consum- 
ing to undo 

* requires no great skill to do, but 
ties up a lot of brain power to correct 

* gets everyone’s immediate atten- 
tion. 

- Anon 

Dear Editor 

The articles in Earth First! on hunt- 
ing are the absolute pitts and are a dis- 
grace to true ecologists. Hunters (the 
three “S” boys) have about the same 
mentality as their hound dogs, the only 
thing they think about is “shittin sex 
and shootin.” It is hard to say which 
one is the damn dumbest. 

I don’t have a speck of use for those 
dumb-assed knock-need, blood thirsty, 
sadistic perverts myself. Hunting is a 
damn fine sport for dogs but humans 
ought to have better sense. Hunters 
hang the heads of their victims over the 
fireplace like uncivilized African na- 
tives. 

I’ll guarantee one thing though, their 
sorry asses will be buried in plush steel 
coffins. The definition of egotism is a 
white male human being with a gun and 
a Bible. 

If Zeus had made his critters to shoot 
at he would have sewed targets on their 
behinds. I suggest that you print an ar- 
ticle by some nut that gets his jollies 
by cutting Redwood trees. What is this 
crap? Earth First! Animals Last?! all 
nut and berry bearing trees depend on 
birds and animals to transport their 
seeds. When you kill a squirrel you kill 
a hundred trees. Don’t tell me I don’t 
know what I am talking about! I have 
been watching them do it for 40 years. 
If I see any more “hunting” articles I 
promise to use your fine magazine for 
toilet paper. If man was a meat eater 
he would have had teeth like a dog, any 
damn fool should know that. 

Please print the previous page in 
Earth First! If you cannot print it as 
a letter to the editor, send me a bill for 
column space. I firmly and whole hear- 
tedly believe that 90% of the human 
race have made themselves the most 
unnecessary creatures on this planet 
and that they are dedicated to exploit- 
ing the Earth and it’s creatures for the 
sole purpose of greed and personal 
gain. I have had to kill animals but I 
had just as soon cut the last Redwood 
tree as to kill the last Whooping Crane. 
There ain’t no damn difference! I was 
extremely dissapointed at seeing “hunt- 
ing” articles in your otherwise fine 
magazine. If there are any more I prom- 
ise to withdraw all support for your or- 
ganization. If harvesting animals is 
necessary it should not be done by 
bloodthirsty perverts. 

-Dallas Gragg 
- North Carolina 

(Editor’s note: I ain't touching this 
one with a ten foot pole other than to 
express amazement — if it is a serious 
letter and not a joke — at how people 
can distort material between the 
printed page and their brains.) 

Dear Earth First! 

Concerning Philip Chamerlain’s let- 
ter complaining about Wolke’s hunting 
article: As stated, Howie is not a hunt- 
ing guide. Any insinuation that he de- 
fends hunting because of some profit 
he might make from it, makes me ready 
for a fight. 

Extermination of predators for the 
human hunter is not hunting. Philip in- 
sinuates that Howie would refer to the 
slaughter of wolves as hunting. I be- 


lieve Howie stressed a point against kil- 
ling predators in his article. 

Then, Philip speaks of hunting as 
being cheap and easy. He tells us that 
rather than hunt we should emphasize 
forbearance in our lives. Well, you have 
things turned around there. I have 
spent many years of my life working 
hard to understand Earth and her cre- 
atures. I am a hunter and to me it is 
the only non-cheap, non-easy way to ob- 
tain food. There is no better way to em- 
phasize forbearance in one’s life than 
to have to totally use one’s mind, body 
and heart in obtaining food. 

For me, hunting is one of life’s great- 
est challenges and I accept it along with 
the lifestyle it requires. 

-Barbara Steele 

Montana 

Dear EF! 

Thanks for publishing Ray Vaughan’s 
well written article on the Wilderness 
Areas of Alabama and the future they 
face. I too am a native of Alabama and 
was happy to see a national environ- 
mental newspaper cover a southeastern 
wilderness issue — something rarely 
seen. 

-Randy Aronov 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Dear Earth First! 

Give Lynn Jacobs a hug for me and 
send me a copy of Sacred Cows At the 
Public Trough. 

-Montana 

(Editor’s note: Get your free copy of 
Sacred Cows ($1 postage) courtesy of 
Lynn Jacobs. Write EF! in Tucson.) 

Dear Earth First! 

Sitting on a log in my backyard at 
dusk, watching the colors dance off the 
tall golden grass while the different 
shades of green shimmer from the 
pines, black and live oaks, buckeye and 
tooyon trees, I watch a perched great 
homed owl raise its tail every times it 
hoots. In the distance the creek rum- 
bles, two screech owls exchange rapid- 
fire words, coyotes serenade the com- 
ing night. 

Jeff Taylor, engineer for the Kings 
River Conservation District, was re- 
cently quoted in the Fresno Bee saying 
that the Sierra foothills were ugly six 
months out of the year. I can’t help but 
recall the old maxim: “Ugliness is in 
the soul of the beholder.” 

- J P Bernhard 

Dear Earth First! 

I am appalled that any sentient 
human could find it possible to defend 
the regime of the murderer Pol Pot, 
who is known to have butchered some 
3 million of his fellow Cambodians, an 
event that apologist Chim Blea (“Cat 
Tracks, ”EF!, May 1, 1985)glosses over 
with shocking disregard. Far from pro- 
viding Earth Firstlers with an appro- 
priate model for “returning the country 
to pastoralism,” Pol Pot destroyed an 
indigenous, agriculturally based econo- 
my, little Westernized, that, for all the 
ravages brought upon it by the war in 
Indochina, at least fed the populace. Pol 
Pot’s actions directly brought on a desp- 
erate state of famine that only the mur- 
der of a third of Cambodia’s people 
could diminish. If this is eeologicaly re- 
sponsibility in the eyes of your corres- 
pondent, then something is very, very 
wrong. Chim Blea approvingly cites the 
Stalinist formula that “you can’t make 
an omelette without breaking eggs,: to 
which the American poet Randall Jar- 
rell’s rejoinder is the only possible re- 
sponse: “That’s what they tell the 
eggs.” 

- Gregory McNamee 

Tucson, AZ 

Chim Blea replies: Did I say that!? 
Come on, read it again. 

Dear Earth First! 

My contacts in the BLM are worried 
about the implications of an intera- 
gency agreement between the National 
Park Service and the Bureau of Lives- 
tock and Mining which provides for the 
sharing of BLM’s staff expertise on de- 
aling with valid existing mineral claims 
within any unit of the National Park 
System. 

There are mineral claims on many 
mineralized areas which were placed 
before the land was included in a Na- 
tional Park or Monument. This is par- 
ticularly true in Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area. The companies hold- . 


ing these claims are pressing to do ex- 
ploratory work on their claims. This in- 
volves bulldozing a road to the claim so 
giant drill rigs can be brought in, and 
bulldozing a drill pad for the core dril- 
ling. NPS had no staff or capacity cap- 
able of dealing with the paperwork in- 
volved in letting mineral claim holders 
rape NPS land legally. The interagency 
agreement loans NPS experienced 
BLM mineral lease folks who know how 
to do the deed. 

Explorations in Lake Mead NRA are 
for uranium. Given the economic state 
of the uranium industry, the suspicion 
is that this is being done largely to set 
a precedent for further exploration and 
mining on claims in Park units, Wilder- 
ness Areas, and Wilderness Study 
Areas. Paranoid vigilance is in order. 

- Lance Christie 

Dear SFB 

Thet thar Howie feller writ a good 
piece about huntin. Ah sur agrees with 
im. Howsomever he don’t mention 
nuthin bout huntin the wildlife refuges. 
Ah figger he’s not one of them thar 
sissy hunters whot uses a scope on his 
rifle. Best to use yer skill and git in 
closelike to make a kill. Don’t understan 
some folks, jist seems unamerican not 
to want to kill somethin. We been a-doin 
it fer generations. 

Wyanokie Al’s pal, 

- John Duke 

Dear Earth First! 

I was sent to the Wilderness and Nat- 
ural Areas Symposium held at 
Nacodoches, Texas, on 13-15 May, by 
my employer and can give a report from 
the inside. The symposium was spon- 
sored by the USFS, Wilderness Soci- 
ety, and Stephen F. Austin State Uni- 
versity. It was attended mostly by 
Forest Service people, but with a few 
civilized human beings to make things 
more interesting. 

A great deal of time was spent in dis- 
cussion of “management” of Wilder- 
ness. Opinions on the subject were di- 
verse, ranging from speakers who 
urged planners to “think biocentric” 
and to use the “absolute minimum of 
intervention," to the mindless 
shitheads who are willing to destroy a 
Wilderness Area in order to kill a few 
pine beetles. Forest Service thinking 
seems on the average to favor a lot of 
“management” for Wilderness. 

Earth First! and other groups had a 
demonstration against the Forest Ser- 
vice’s roadbuilding and timbercutting 
in east Texas Wilderness Areas for pine 
beetle control. Many people came out, 
some with colorful costumes such as 
EF! t-shirts, owl suits, bear suits, pine 
beetle suits, etc. Everyone was carry- 
ing signs — the lady in the pine beetle 
suit had one that said “SAVE THE 
PINE BEETLE.” The local newspa- 
pers and TV station gave good cover- 
age. The USFS people were quite nerv- 
ous and hostile about the demonstra- 
tion and moved the meeting from the 
campus to a local motel so they could 
have tighter secrutiy. The organizers of 
the demo are to be complimented on a 
good job. 

-‘Oklahoma 


Dear Earth First! 

“The beetle was right.” I dreamed I 
was a tree. Being a tree was about like 
you’d expect; connected with life, pay- 
ing attention to being (as separate from 
what’s happening), a flowing constant 
state. This was interesting because in 
the dream my closest friends and I had 
been cut down. It felt real strange to 
be horizontal and sliding through 
space. At the mill, my consciousness 
was shattered as I was ripped apart 
into lumber. As each board left the 
greater mass of tree, my awareness 
faded away and so ended the dream. 
Gone with the wood. 

Darby, MT 

Dear Earth First! 

I just received my long-awaited EF! 
and instead of studying like a good little 
girl, I’ve entered a new stream of con- 
sciousness (which isn’t allowed when in 
grad school). As a botany major here 
in Athens, I pull my hair out on a reg- 
ular basis and now have a fair collection 
of wigs. We are nestled within the 
Wayne National Forest and if you think 
the West is a hotspot of abuse, you ain’t 
seen nothin’ yet! I guess you figure the 
Midwest is too far gone. After 13 years 
with a governor who openly claimed 
“trees pollute the air,” you’re damn 
right. The incentives are the occasional 
pockets of floral diversity that somehow 
have survived the cooperative claws of 
industry. A Cypridpedium sp. orchid 
can bring tears to your eyes, even if 
you’re told repeatedly, “It’s natural 
selection, quit romanticizing.” 

The Wayne National Forest is not 
only into logging wholesale, it’s proud 
of it. At least in your armpit of the 
woods, they try to keep their negli- 
gence quiet. 

I am doing research on a subliminally 
beautiful species of mint on their land. 
This plant cannot tolerate openings in 
the canopy (such as those which take 
place in their clearcuts). I’ve found it 
very disconcerting that there is an 
even-aged stand ofWhite Pine adjacent 
to my study area. Upon inquiry to 
Forest Service macho rednecks 
whether that little stand of pine is 
going to be clearcut, I promptly re- 
ceived a “probably not” as they quietly 
patted my back and shuffled me out of 
the office. You see, being a woman and 
doing a study on a pretty endangered 
flower is real “sweet.” What I need is 
a tin of Skoal, a shotgun and Ford pick- 
up (I drive one of those Jap jobbies, 
ya’ know). 

Is it worth it to bang your head 
against a wall when you live in Ohio? 
Should I say “lost cause” and whirl my 
ass out West where all the action is? 
The West still has enough to fight for, 
I guess. 

Wildly yours, 

Ginny 
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Valiant Earth First! Effort 
on Middle Santiam 


(cont) 


the hope that the forest would fall easy 
victim to their depredations). Of course 
Kemck had masked his usurpation of 
powers in innocent, bland prose. The 
region was closed to treehuggers “from 
a safety standpoint ... we had inci- 
dents last year that gave us concern 
that somebody was going to be in- 
jured.” (Of course, no one but loggers 
have been injured since logging began.) 


After an hour and a half we begin to 
see the trees against the growing light 
in the eastern sky. We pick our way over 
clearcut wastes to the next stand of 
timber doomed to fall before the saws 
of the Willies. Tall. Quiet. Shrouded by 
tendrils of mist, trees older than the 
United States wait in dignity for the 
savages of civilization to come cutting. 

“Doug Fir” picks out his tree. He 
climbs into his harness as the rest of 
us take up watchposts or drowse. A 
photographer from the Alliance, a 
Portland newspaper, starts shooting. 
Dawn. Doug Fir raises his hammer. 
Tink! Tinktinktinktink! An 8” nail is 
pounded home. He hooks on his stirrup 
ladder (an etrier). He climbs up the stir- 
imp ladder to the top loop, reaches up 
as far as he can and pounds another 
nail home, securing himself with a 
carabiner to each nail so that his arms 
are free. 

From the ground it is astounding. 
Wthin minutes he is well out of reach 
of anybody. After half an hour he 
reaches a mighty bough 70 feet in the 
air and secures himself. We cheer as 
the Earth First! banner unfurls in the 
breeze. The tree is safe. No one will 
cut it with Doug Fir on board, and he 
has no plans to leave. 

Daylight. As the mists bum off we 
see that it’s a fine day to oppose the 
forces of foresteide. After an hour a 
couple of loggers airive, their crummy 
coming to a halt with a volley of amazed 
curses as they see the banner far above 
their heads. We laugh. Then we wait. 
Wait for the loggers to call their super- 
visors, for the supervisors to come out 
and inspect us, for “Sluggo” Slagowski, 
Forest Service law enforcement officer 
to appear festooned with the symbols 
and paraphenalia of institutional power. 
Sluggo tries to intimidate us into leav- 
ing. No dice, Sluggo. Sluggo tries to 
get Mike Roselle’s refusal to leave on 
tape, but Mike, resplendent in crimson 
pullover cap and wool greatcoat only 
smiles and shakes his head. 

Finally the armed minions of Linn 
County appear. Grimfaced, they are 
glum at the prospect of carrying limp 
protestors through the slash. Naturally 
they take Roselle on right away, and 
try to get him to walk. He refuses. Fi- 
nally he is borne off like some haughty 
Pasha in India by his redfaced bearers. 
All one-eighth ton of him. One of them 
makes a smarmy comment about how 
it would be too bad if they dropped him 
but he hurriedly retracts his statement 
when told he’s being recorded. The tape 
recorder is empty, but works well as a 
deterrent to overaggressive behavior. 
Later, after I’m securely handcuffed 
one of the deputies tells me I’m charge- 
able under “eavesdropping” law for re- 
cording my own arrest! I smile and re- 
peat the threat into the empty record- 
er. 

We are all taken away (save for the 
courageous Doug Fir high in his tree) 
down the crumbling roads, past huge 
devastated areas naked of trees. Even 


the deputy sheriff scowls at the mined 
forest. Down on Highway 20, they run 
us through their cop game, fingerprints 
and all, and w 7 e are released. Our sup- 
port folks appear and whisk us off to 
rest at the Resistance Camp five miles 
up the road. Doug Fir, however, rests 
comfortably, high above the frustrated 
Sluggo, and chats with the curious and 
amused loggers, while he unfurls a 
“Don’t Cut Us Down!” banner, and 
grants interviews to video crews. 

Evening. The loggers leave after 
hacking dowm all the trees around the 
one Doug Fir sits in. Before long all is 
quiet. Doug Fir is amazed and angered 
by the destruction of the stand around 
him. After the sun sets, he quietly 
climbs down to inspect the shattered 
remains of the once mighty trees. But 
unbeknownst to him, Sluggo, no doubt 
stung by his supervisor, has crawled 
back into the area. He catches sight of 
Doug sitting on a fresh stump. Sluggo 
lunges out from behind a bush, bellows 


an order to halt, and falls flat on his 
face, from a boot snagged by some out- 
raged plant. Sluggo scrambles to his 
feet and Doug reassures him that he 
won’t resist. Sluggo grabs him. 

A group of support people spot Doug- 
being taken away and the word goes 
out: Doug Fir busted! The next day the 
treacherous Freddies let the logging 
company cut the last tree down. All of 
Doug’s photography and climbing gear 
is destroyed. Sluggo had assured him 
that a Forest Service climber would re- 
trieve his gear. Ha! Never trust a Fred- 
die. 


Closed area or not, the Pyramid 
Creek Commandos are going in. In 
fact, we are going to close the area to 
loggers! If the first stage of “Operation 
Arborealism" works according to plan, 
we’ll shut down the Willies of Will- 
amette Industries and save at least a 
small portion of old growth forest while 
the Freddies rage. 

The plan is simple: using rock climber 
technology modified for tree climbing, 
our climbing specialist will raise him- 
self to the upper regions of a hoary old 
tree marked for imminent slaughter. 
The rest of us, unschooled in the 
techniques, will ring this tree and wit- 
ness the Willies’ and Freddies’ reac- 
tions. If our operative can stay in the 
tree for three or four days, our efforts 
in the media end of things should result 
in an uproar loud enough to incite 
others into climbing in their favorite 
National Forest. After a couple of 
nights we’ll attempt to sneak a replace- 
ment person up the tree. 

With a hollow boom, our overladen 
van crosses Pyramid Creek, liquid 
heart of the Middle Santiam and prob- 
ation violation point for some. We slide 
to a halt and thunder out of the van. 
I’d half expected — no, fully expected 
— to round the final curve in the road 
and find a phalanx of heavily armed 
Feds, Freds and Willies blocking our 
path. But there is only the soft susur- 
rus of Doug fir branches high above us, 
invisible save as a deeper black against 
the cloud-blown sky. The shallow valley 
below us, ravaged by clearcuts, lies 
somnolent, without a light or other sign 
of mankind. The rumble of our trans- 
port fades away to nothingness. 

I am almost beside myself with im- 
patience as our group of commandos 
stumbles along the spur road to the 
Cutting Edge. Our minds are blurred 
by fatigue from lack of sleep but we are 
determined to take our part in the de- 
fense of Earth. 

A quarter mile down the roughcut 
spur road, we see a stack of slaughtered 
trees waiting for the logging trucks 
that will carry their wooden corpses to 
the peeling and pulp mills in Sweet 
Home, Oregon, to be turned into 
plywood and paper. 

We pile into a woody trench in the 
middle of the stack for a last rest before 
dawn. I’m too jittery to sleep; I step 
quietly onto the road to keep watch. 
Except for one false alarm (a patch of 
light colored soil looking to my weary 
eyes like headlamps shining through 
the trees),. not a single Freddie is stir- 
ring. 


Ron Huber is an Earth First! erfrom 
Maryland currently working with Ore- 
gon Earth First! to protect old growth. 


Sluggo arrests Steve Binko as Paul McAdam. Dave Rusk and Ken Day look on. 

Photos by Marcy Willow. 


On A Darkling Plain 


By Marcy Willow 


told me Nagasaki slept. 

No stranger came, but we waited; be- 
tween the living forest and the wasted 
land: at the edge of the earth, or 
beyond. Dead, twisted branches, 
barely visible, rose from the slash like 
skeletal fingers. A varied thrush called 
once. And later again, his long eldritch 
strain. I recited what I could remember 
of Thomas Hardy’s Darkling Thrush: 
The land’s sharp features seemed to be 
The Century’s coipse outleant, 

His crypt the cloud canopy, 

The wind his death lament. 

The ancient pulse of germ and birth, 
Was shrunken hard and dry, 

And every spirit upon the earth 
Seemed fervourless as I. 


Going home into the Mid-Santiam 
last week was like going home — to a 
home under seige. And we had to sneak 
back in the dark. “Over hill, over dale, 
we will hit the timber sale ...” sang 
the Pyramid Creek Commandos, as the 
rig bounced and rocked along the illegal 
road. We were twelve strong in a cap- 
sule of steel. We couldn’t see each other. 
Every now and then a low voice would 
say: “We’re doomed. We’re going to 
die!” Which brought forth gales of 
laughter from everyone. Hearty, desp- 
erate, invincible laughter. 

The rig stopped, letting us tumble 
into a deeper darkness, and disap- 
peared. We used no flashlights, groped 
the first step or two, but soon were glid- 
ing over the rubble in the direction we 
had to go, borne by an innate sense. 
We were cloaked in the black Spring 
night, and silent. 

A ten-foot high stack of massacred 
old growth firs loomed. We climbed 
over the top. A missing log provided, 
with grim irony, a trench. A chance to 
rest and await the dawn. Small talk was 
cut short when our sentiy saw a distant 
light. We sank deep into the trench, in 
complete silence and stillness; trans- 
formed into creatures of eyes and ears. 
No one dared breathe. Who was it? A 
vehicle? A night watchman? “Acci- 
dents” are more easily perpetrated at 
night. Thirty minutes went by like 
three hours. My powder blue jacket 
seemed to glow in the dark. I pressed 
myself into the bark crannies. Nylon 
rustled, roared. Then deep silence. I 
heard footsteps, steady and quick. Or 
was it my heart beating? In the two 
quiet hours, an occasional shiver, a 
nervous cough from down the line. The 
heavy, rythmic breathing behind me 


At once a voice arose among 
The bleak twigs overhead 
In full-hearted evensong 
Of joy illimited; 

An aged thrush, frail, gaunt, and 
small, 

In blast-beniffled plume , 

And. chosen thus to fling his soul 
Upon the growing gloom,. 


Now, through the gloaming, we could 
see each other. We strode across the 
slaughter-fields. One went high in a 
tree, the rest crouched close to the duff. 
I remembered the last stanza: 

So little cause for carolings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 

That I could think there trembled 
through 

His happy good-night air 
Some blessed hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 


Mike Jakubal 


photo by Jacqueline Moreau 
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Tree killers surveying their work. 


THE SECOND WORST 
CAMPSITE IN THE WORLD 


By Marcy Willow 


THE WORST CAMPSITE 
IN THE WORLD 


Dave Rusk, Mike Roselle and Marcy Willow under arrest. Photo by Leo 
Hund. 


The Freddies here in the Northwest 
are trying a new approach to blockad- 
ers: large doses of rudeness, combined 
with heavy intimidation. They really 
shouldn’t do this, as it only makes it 
harder on them. Take for example the 
blockade on May 20 at the Pyramid 
Creek timber sale. We were minding 
our own business, standing around a 
big old Douglas fir, when these two 
Freddies came by. One was very pale, 
the other red in the face. No smile, no 
howdydo, or anything. They just 
started threatening and acting real 
nasty. They waved their arms and 
threatened us with the vilest things 
they could think of. In addition to the 
state violation, they gave us a federal 
charge. The Freddies lost their sense 
of justice and fair play long ago. Now 
they’ve lost their sense of humor. 

Well, heck. We were irked. If a body 
can’t camp in the woods, where can one 
camp? A day later we knew — the Re- 
gional Forester’s office in Podland! 

The following day we took a nostalgic 
pre-dawn ride in Digger’s old green 
van. An auspicious sunrise escorted us 
all the way. It was a jolly ride, even 
though Nagasaki kept singing “Jail- 
House Rock.” 

Earlier in the morning we got the 
best campsite in the building — the car- 
pet in front of Regional Forester Jeff 
Sirmon’s desk. (Unfortunately he 
wasn’t in at the time. I heard he was 
having brunch with some Japanese 
Timber Corporate Executives.) 

A secretary scurried in while we 
were busy putting up our tent and said, 
“You can’t do this. You can’t do this.” 

Once camp was set up, we com- 
menced to relaxing. It wasn’t bad, ex- 
cept the air was real stuffy. The win- 
dows were the kind that don’t open. But 
it was softer and quieter than the con- 
crete in Eugene'. Quieter, that is, until 
two generic Freddies walked in. I think 
one was the Deputy Regional Forester. 
We didn’t get their names, but by the 
looks of them we figured “Tweedle 
Dee” and “Tweedle Dum” would suf- 


Ron Huber interrogates Lucero and Kerrick. 


flee. Tweedle Dee did most of the talk- 
ing. He asked what we doing there. 
Camping, we said. And protesting Re- 
gion 6’s purposeful, systematic, genoc- 
idal destruction of the Pacific North- 
west’s old growth forests. 

“Look,” he said, “If you take down 
this tent, we can talk.” 

“You stop the cutting in the Mid-San- 
tiam right now,” we said, “And we’ll 
take down the tent.” 

“I won’t do that.” 

“Then the tent stays.” 

They stood around a little longer, bic- 
kering and disturbing our solitude. 
There were pictures on the walls of elk, 
bear, trout and quail. “When you get 
through exterminating old growth, is 
this the kind of wildlife with which we 
are to be satisfied? Pictures on a wall?” 
I asked. 

His garbled response was unintellig- 
ible. I must admit, however, these 
Freddies were not purposefully rude, 
at least. But I guess they didn’t want 
us there because they called the police. 
Two of the three policemen who arrived 
were officers and gentlemen; the third 
was nervous and tried to cut off the 
circulation in my left arm as they led 
us away. We w'ere cited for being “nui- 
sances,” released, and told to stay away 
from Sirmon’s office. 

Well, we had no plans to go back 
there anyway. We’re looking for a site 
with a better view and where you can 
at least open the windows. 


By Marcy Willow 


Cutemdown Kerrick got the message 

— we held our “Honk for Wilderness” 
signs beneath his office window all 
week. There wasn’t much he could do 

— we had an official USFS camping 
permit. 

Most of the folks who came by were 
friendly, except for some grim-faced 
Freddies (although a few tried their 
slimiest to be “friendly”). By mid-week 
two of Willamette Industries top Fred- 
die flunkies agreed to come to our tent 
and talk: Kerrick and District Ranger 
Lucero. While Ron Huber, David Oaks, 
Dave Rusk, Zupan and I interrogated 
them, they kept insisting they weren’t 
being paid by Willamette Industries. 
Ron explained again all the reasons 
why the Middle Santiam Wilderness is 
so important. It was clear they didn’t, 
and didn’t want to, know. Neither one 
of them, they admitted, had ever set 
foot or even wheel in this forest. 




n ' h * Defens* 


front of the Federal Building in down- 
town Eugene, Oregon. We know, be- 
cause Oregon Earth Firstlers camped 
there for a week in Leo’s tent. No 
water, no shade (rather like a clearcut), 
lots of carbon monoxide and concrete. 
We had to use earplugs at night in order 
to sleep. We stuck it out, though, to 
draw attention to the Forest Service’s 
destruction of our last old growth 
forests, and in particular to protest 
Willamette National Forest Supervisor 
Michael Kerrick’s systematic annihila- 
tion of the Middle Santiam Wilderness. 
The message received considerable 
public attention and was carried 
through the media statewide. Even 


“Now about the forest closures, 
please draw your boundaries,” I said, 
handing them a map. Lucero’s line went 
way west of FS Road 204. I pointed to 
the spot and asked, “Is this designated 
Wilderness?” 

Lucero said, “I don’t know.” Kerrick 
just chewed his puffy cheeks. 

“You know you’re heading for a First 
Amendment lawsuit,” said Ron. They 
shrugged. We ask if they planned to 
close off any more of the forest. 

“That depends,” said Lucero. “If we 
anticipate more spiking, we’ll have to 
close the whole area to protect the re- 
source.” 

We broke camp at the end of the week 
and looked for a better site. 
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ROADS (cont.) 




On the Bridget Teton, the supervisor is using free roads built by oil companies to build up the permanent road system on the 
Forest. Photo by Richard Murphy/Jackson Hole News. 


off-road-vehicle abuse, man-caused 
fire, and poaching. Access also creates 
crowding of adjacent backcountry and 
Wilderness Areas, and each roadless 
area lost ultimately represents addi- 
tional dispersed recreational pressure 
on remaining roadless areas and desig- 
nated Wilderness units. Already, much 
of the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System is suffering from overuse, 
often resulting in water pollution, ero- 
sion, local soil compaction, reduction in 
wildlife populations, and reduced op- 
portunity for solitude. As more road- 
less areas are “developed,” the quality 
of our remaining Wilderness lands will 
decrease. 

Furthermore, every constructed 
road reduces the political opportunity 
for Wilderness designation or adminis- 
trative roadless management for adja- 
cent lands, thus rendering large ac- 
reages of wild country vulnerable to 
various forms of multiple abuse, such 
as logging, mining, overgrazing, and 
off-road vehicles. (In 1980, approxi- 
mately 66% of the National Forest Sys- 
tem was open to off-road vehicle use.) 
The direct and indirect environmental 
consequences of Forest Service road 
building are indeed staggering. 

In 1980, the Carter Administration 
Forest Service built 10,485 miles of 
road in our National Forests. Most of 
these roads (9,562 miles) were built by 
timber purchasers, with the actual cost 
of the road being subtracted from the 
price the purchaser paid for the stand- 
ing timber, thus resulting in timber 
companies paying artificially low prices 
for federal timber. In this way (known 
as the timber “Puchaser Credit Pro- 


gram”), the American taxpayer directly 
subsidizes thousands of miles of timber 
road construction each year, presenting 
the timber industry with a massive gift 
of federal timber. Many, if not most of 
the timber sales in western National 
Forests, would be uneconomical if 
timber companies had to pay for these 
logging roads. This is especially true in 
the high altitude slow-growing forests 
in the Rockies, where much of the re- 
maining timber inventory is in rugged, 
roadless terrain, requiring extremely 
high financial investment (subsidies) 
for road access. The taxpayer-sub- 
sidized roads are a major reason for for 
the now widely publicized issue of “de- 
ficit timber sales.” 

In 1980, from all funding sources (in- 
cluding appropriated funds from the 
Federal Treasury and Purchaser Credit 
dollars subtracted from the stumpage 
price of timber), the Forest Service 
road building program cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayers approximately 499 mil- 
lion dollars! 

During the Reagan Administation, 
the percentage of road construction di- 
rectly financed by the Federal Treasury 
has increased dramatically. In 1980, the 
vast majority of new road mileage was 
financed via, the timber Purchaser Cre- 
dit Program (9,562 out of 10,485 total 
miles). In fiscal year 1983, the Freddies 
built 7,748.9 miles of road, with 5,732.8 
miles being financed by the Purchaser 
Credit Program, and a whopping 
2,016.1 miles directly financed by Con- 
gressionally appropriated funds. (More 
appropriated fund road miles — 344.2 
— were built in Montana than in any 
other state. ) The increase in the percen- 
tage of roads built via appropriated 
funds under the Reagan Administra- 
tion is evidence of an actual conspiracy 
to road the last roadless areas, eliminat- 
ing them from Wilderness considera- 
tion, so that timber can be extracted 
in the future when economic conditions 
(presumably) improve. 

As a matter of fact, the first priority 
for Region 1 (Montana, northern Idaho) 
under its “capital investment program” 
as stated in the Forest Service Manual 
is: 

. . . provide new mad and bridge ac- 
cess to commercial timber stands in 
RARE II and other unroaded areas re- 
leased or available for development . . 
. . (FSM 7710.33-R-l Supplement 1981) 

Also in fiscal year 1983, the average 
Forest road cost the American tax- 
payers about $120,000 per mile of con- 
struction, and the total cost to the 
American taxpayers was an astonishing 
426.6 million dollars. In fiscal year 
1984, Forest Service road building re- 
bounded to pre-recession levels, with 
9,700 miles of road construction and re- 
construction, at a cost to Uncle Sam of 


over a half-billion dollars. As the re- 
maining roadless areas are destroyed, 
the unit cost of road building will con- 
tinue to increase, due to the remote- 
ness, ruggedness, instability, and cor- 
respondingly difficult and expensive 
construction techniques required to 
road these remaining wildlands. 

Furthermore, the Forest Service has 
been building more miles of road each 
decade since World War II. The agency 
averaged 5,200 miles of road per year 
in the 1960’s, 8,500 miles per year in 
the 1970’s, and 9,400 miles per year 
thus far in the ’80’s. The upward trend 
(with minor variations due primarily to 
economic conditions) has continued 
through both Democratic and Republi- 
can Administrations and in spite of the 
passage of various Wilderness bills 
since the enactment of the Wilderness 
Act of 1964. Thus, the “victory” and 
“progress” claims of some environmen- 
tal leaders, due to the passage of 
numerous Wilderness bills, ring hollow. 
The road building goes on, the destruc- 
tion continues, and the overall quality 
of our National Forest System con- 
tinues to deteriorate. 

The priorities of Max Peterson’s 
Forest Service can also be illustrated 
by a look at the Agency’s 1983 ac- 
complishments in comparison to Con- 
gressional goals for that year, as ex- 
pressed by the Forest and Rangeland 
Renewable Resources Planning Act 
(RPA): 

Activity Percent of RPA 
Target Accomplished 

Roads (Appropriated Funds) 282% 
Minerals (Applications processed) 143% 

Wilderness Maintenance 63% 

Wildlife Habitat Improvement 51% 

Soil & Water Improvement 30% 

Trails 19% 

Clearly, the Forest Service road 
building binge continues to wipe out 
America’s last remaining unprotected 
wild lands and wildlife habitat, while 
costing the people of the United States 
billions of dollars. This, in order to pro- 
duce a mere quarter of this nation’s an- 
nual timber supply! 

Today, there are 32.1 million acres of 
designated Wilderness in our National 
Forests. Another 58 million acres re- 
main roadless (in tracts of 5,000 acres 
or more) and unprotected, while 
roughly 100 million acres are already 
laced with roads, clearcuts, ski resorts, 
mines, and other examples of multiple 
use forestry. In Montana, one of our 
wildest states, there are an estimated 
30,000 miles of existing roads in its 16.7 
million acres of National Forests. Na- 
tionally, there are nearly 350,000 miles 
of existing roads in our National 


viduals who choose to find security and 
stability in a government career. (See 
“Three Reasons Why the US Forest 
Service Sucks,” Grizzly Den, EaHh 
First! December 22, 1983.) 

Certainly, Reagan Administration 
anti-environmentalism has worsened a 
bad situation. But the Forest Service 
road building mania has been ongoing 
and accelerating for some 50 years (see 
the “Forest Service Assault on Wilder- 
ness” EF! Sept. 21, 1982 for informa- 
tion about this in the 1930’s), and the 
reasons are as complex as the bureauc- 
racy itself. The destruction of wildlife 
habitat, watersheds, and quality recre- 
ational opportunities is the common 
thread which binds together the Forest 
Service road building program of past, 
present, and (unless we halt it) future. 

As Earth First! has previously re- 
ported,. the Freddies are planning to 
build approximately 33,000 miles of 
roads between 1985 and 1999 in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico 
roadless areas alone. The figure for 
Washington and Oregon is also roughly 
30,000 miles! 

Nationally, the agency is planning to 
crisscross our remaining roadless areas 
with over 75,000 miles of new roads 
(three times the circumference of Earth 
at the equator) during the next 15 
years. The ecological ramifications of 
this program will be devastating. 

On the average, each mile of Forest 
road constructed obliterates about five 
acres of natural habitat. Thus, the 
Forest Service plans to remove from its 
productive base approximately 375,000 
acres of land during the next 15 years 
from inventoried roadless areas. Im- 
agine the socio-political brouhaha if a 
federal agency or corporation proposed 
a 375,000 acres strip mine! The political 
turkey would be shot dead in its tracks. 

Of course, thus far we’ve only been 
looking at plans for inventoried road- 
less areas. By definition (due to the Wil- 
derness Act’s general requirement that 
a Wilderness be at least 5,000 acres in 
size), roadless areas under 5,000 acres 
are not included in these figures. In 
fact, essentially every new Forest road 
cuts through previously unroaded areas 
however small. Often the value of even 
a small piece of roadless wildlife 
habitat, if it supplies critical escape 
cover, important food or water sources, 
or valuable breeding or birthing areas, 
can be extremely high. Forest Service 
plans to road and destroy these areas 
(about 100,000,000 acres of the National 
Forests are now classified as “roaded”) 
will also have severe ecological conse- 
quences. 

The specific impacts of Forest roads 
on the natural environment are com- 
plex and variable, but are virtually al- 
ways negative. In addition to driving 
sensitive “wilderness species” out of an 
area and obliterating productive forest 
and rangelands, Forest roads disturb 
soils and cause increased erosion and 
stream siltation, thus raising water 
temperature, altering the physical com- 
position of the stream bed, and reduc- 
ing the dissolved oxygen. The overall 
water quality and productivity of rivers 
and streams is often greatly reduced. 

Forest roads also make more of the 
National Forest vulnerable to littering, 

• 'X ■ KM«* 


Ml. Leidy Roadless Area 
(WY). Photo by Howie Wolke. 
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GO CLIMB A TREE! 


By Aries 


Mike “Doug Fir” Jakubal’s ascent 
■into the heights of the Middle Santiam 
should serve as an inspiration to tree 
buggers everywhere. By enlisting the 
aid of interested rock climbers or by 
learning vertical ascent skills, deter- 
mined eco-activists can put a sudden, 
complete and immovable wrench into 
the tree killers’ schemes to build roads, 
clearcut or selectively thin in forested 
areas, by climbing out of the Freddies’ 
reach and setting up a witness camp 
high in the forest canopy. 

Assuming the ability to climb, or the 
tutelage of experienced climbers, 
(rather than go into details here, it is 
suggested that the would-be climber 
consult mountaineering books or ex- 
perienced climbers) the activist should 
bring a number of items to make his 
or her stay a pleasant and long one: 

A porta-ledge or other collapsible 
platform on which to live; a rain fly 
( also useful as a water collector); bed- 
ding; a head lamp; adequate food and 
water; a walkie-talkie, preferably mul- 
tichannel; paper bags for body ivastes 
( these make effective deterrents to Fred- 
die assaults when filled); several good 
books; and plenty of rope to tie oneself 
to the tree once up it. 

Pack your personal gear in a large 
pack or stout duffel bag, and haul it 
up after you get there (much easier 
climbing without lugging all that 
iveight on the initial ascent). Pick your 
tree(s) carefully since you want to 
maximize your impact on the land- 
rapist plans. To effectively shut down 
a roadbuilding operation, pick a tree 
in the middle of a natural constriction 
along the route they have chosen. In a 
selective thinning area, shucks, the 
timber beasts themselves will mark the 
best trees for you to climb. 

To block a clearcutting operation, as 




, , 
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be scattered through the unit, espe- 
cially if they can be positioned in such 
a way as to bollix up the projected fel- 
ling pattern. If they are cutting from 
the bottom of a slope up, place the clim- 
bers both in the lower trees and scat- 
tered throughout the slope. It may be 
best strategically to pick a smallish 
unit for this sort of operation: a small 
number of people can completely halt 
logging operations, bringing ulcers to 
the guts of timber company manage- 
ment and a crimp in their damned op- 
erational plan, which will reverberate 
back and forth throughout the upper 
and loiver echelons of the company and 
local Forest Service outfits ( all of these 
paper shufflers pass the buck). 

It is vital to give the Freddies and 
loggers the solid impression that your 
crew is up their to stay. Have your sup- 
port folks trumpet this to every media 
outlet around. The climbers should as- 
sume catchy names like June Ipper or 
C. Koyuh, etc. Announce a name of 
your assemblage to the press; claim the 


nonordinary outfit. Be funny yet deter- the climbers with new climbers, leave 
mined; the media can glaze over quickly the trees festooned with American 
even the best of plans. flags and other psychological impedi- 

Maintain solidarity. If only one per- ments to cutting, 

son is up in a tree, figure out a way to The more climbers up at the same 

communicate. If the area is closed to time, the better. Let the Tree Nazis 

the public, like the Middle Santiam, use know that we’re taking back the forest, 

walkie-talkies or semaphore from a dis- The best defense is a good offense! 

tant ridge. Don’t leave the climber Throw a little panic into the forestcidal 

alone; the Freddies and their minions maniacs; they might just pack up and 

will be using every means of psycholog- go home. 

ical warfare at their disposal, and an Ed. note: A tree sitter need not be 

overtired climber may succumb to in- an experienced climber. If even one 
timidation if not given emotional sup- member of the group is skilled, she can 
port. set the hardware in the tree. All you 

Avoid like the plague the urge to need then is reasonable strength, or 

come down for even a short spell, even Jumar ascenders, borrowed from rock 

if the coast LOOKS clear. Freddie law climbers, to climb the rope, 

enforcement types, their jobs on the 
line, will go to great lengths to dry- 
gulch unwary climbers who have come 
down “just for a moment.” 

The logging company may elect to cut 
all the trees in the unit but the ones 
with climbers in them. If so, have your 
support crew immediately howl to the 
media that the greedy timber company 
is threatening the life of the climbers 
in their pursuit of profits by exposing 
them to 2 dangers: 1) the danger of hav- 
ing a falling tree strike the one the clim- 
bers are in, and 2) by exposing the tree 
climber’s tree to wind and storm, they 
have significantly raised the possibility 
of the tree blowing over and killing the 
climber. Keep the dramatic tension 
high. Threaten lawsuits. 

If possible, after several days and 
nights, spirit the original climbers away 
and replace them with fresh ones. (The 
Freddies’ sentinels will be slacking con- 
siderably by then. But be careful; ex- 
pect ambushers.) If you can’t replace 
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many tree-climbers as possible should tree(s) for Ecotopia or some other 



Forests! (This does not include Federal, 
State and County rights-of-way.) The 
United States Forest Service manages 
more miles of road than other single 
governmental agency in the world. 

Furthermore, Forest Service Chief 
Max Peterson estimates that during 
the next 15 years, the Forest Service 
will be wiping out between 1 and 2 mil- 
lion acres of roadless country per year. 
This means that by the end of the cen- 
tury, up to one-half of our remaining 
National Forest defacto wilderness 
could be gone. 

Currently, about 1 1/2% of the land 
area of lower 48 states (32.3 million 
acres) is somewhat protected, via Wil- 
derness designation, from road build- 
ing, logging, and other forms of indus- 
trialization. If all remaining publicly 
owned wild lands (Forest Service, 
BJ^M, Park Service, Fish & Wildlife 
Service) were protected immediately, 
roughly 4 to 5% of the land area of the 
United States, outside of Alaska, would 
remain in a relatively natural condition. 
There is absolutely no rational excuse 
for any more road building in our Na- 
tional Forests. By hook or crook, utiliz- 
ing all available legal and extra-legal 
means, the United States Forest Ser- 
vice must be stopped! 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Urge your members of Congress to 
oppose all Congressional appropria- 
tions for Forest Service road building. 
Urge them to support Wilderness de- 
signation for all remaining roadless 
areas, and urge them to develop and 
support legislation outlawing the 
timber “Purchaser Credit Program.” 
(House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC, 20515; United States 
Senate, Washington, DC, 20510.) 

Also, do lots of hiking along newly 
surveyed potential road corridors and 
proposed timber sale units after read- 
ing Ecodefense. 


Howie Wolke has been fighting road 
building on the National Forests for 
over a decade. He lives in Jackson, 
Wyoming, and operates Wild Horizons 
Expeditions, a backpacking guide and 
outfitting service. His sources for this 
article included Report of the Forest 
Service, Fiscal Years 1980-83; tele- 
phone conversations with “Deep Root;” 
Roads to Ruin by Jeff Sher in Amer- 
ican Forests Magazine, April ,1985; 
Earth First!; and his files accumu- 
lated over the years. 


Green Mountain, Wyoming, 
clearcuts. Photo by Bart Koehler. 


During the next several years, every except on designated and maintained 
National Forest in the United States roads. 

will finalize a land use plan to guide 6) A phase-out of commercial lives- 

“management” for the next fifty years. tock grazing. 

Perhaps this process can best be com- 7) Prohibition of trapping and all 

pared to the planning Hitler and the forms of predator control. 

Wehrmacht did before invading Poland. 8) Reintroduction of extirpated 

Although the goal of Forest Planning species (such as grizzly, wolf, lynx, wol- 

is the virtual destruction of natural verine, otter, black bear, jaguar, ocelot, 

values and wildness, few real altema- cougar, jaguarundi, elk, bison, pron- 

tives are being offered by environmen- ghom, bighorn, moose, red-cockaded 

talists in response to the Tree Nazis’ woodpecker, etc. where appropriate) 
pogrom against the wild. So it is impor- into suitable habitat, 
tant that the Earth First! perspective 9) Prohibition of herbicides, insec- 
be interjected into the Forest Planning ticides, and other poisons, 
process. The following are very general 10) Complete protection of all road- 
guidelines for developing an Earth less areas and recovery areas where 
First! alternative for the land use plan roads have been closed, 
for your favorite National Forest. 11) Management concentration on re- 
(Don’t get too sucked into the planning forestation, erosion control, and other 

process — it can be a real tarbaby. Re- healing activities (using native species 

member that much of the material in only). 

the FS documents are gibberish and 12) Return to a natural fire ecosys- 

lies.) Support the following types of tern. 

things: 

1) No new road construction. A re- Tailor these guidelines along with 

view of all existing roads to determine other recommendations to your Na- 

which ones are unnecessary or environ- tional Forest. Attend the public meet- 

mentally damaging and should be ings or hearings. Get others to support 

closed. the Earth First! position in letters and 

2) No logging of old growth or previ- comments. Send out a flyer about the 

ously unlogged forest. EF! proposal to our mailing list in your 

3) No deficit timber sales. area or write an article in Earth First! 

4) Withdrawal of all National Forest about your proposal (contact us for help 

lands from appropriation under the on this). Stage a demonstration to 

mining or mineral leasing laws, includ- dramatize the situation (see the May 1, 

ing a complete moratorium on energy 1985, EF! for inspiration from the 

leasing. Earth First!ers on the Bighorn Na- 

5) Complete closure of the Forest to tional Forest in Wyoming), 
vehicles (including mountain bicycles) 

EARTH FIRST! APPEALS 
FREDDIE DESTRUCTION 

Since the first of the year. Earth * Canyon Creek Timber Sale, Tar- 

First! has been monitoring Forest Ser- ghee National Forest, Idaho 
vice development activities in RARE * Trout Creek Timber Sale, Idaho 

II areas in Montana, Idaho and Panhandle National Forests, Idaho 
Nevada, and appealing those which * Big Eightmile Timber Sale, Sal- 

would destroy wilderness values in mon National Forest, Idaho 
violation of the California RARE II Other appeals are pending as of 

decision by the Ninth Circuit Court press time. 

of Appeals. The following Forest Ser- If you know of any pending Freddie 

vice projects have been stopped by destruction projects in RARE II areas 
Earth First! appeals: in these states, please let Dave Fore- 

* Big Creek Timber Sale, Clearwa- man in Tucson know (just in case one 
ter National Forest, Idaho slips through our fingers). 
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INFERNAL MACHINES IN 
THE WILDERNESS 

Aircraft Out of Control in the 

Grand Canyon 


By Dennis Brownridge 


Marks and his immediate underlings 
t have consistently opposed any meaning- 
■ ful protection of the Park. An employee 
I who helped write the new Backcountry 
j Management Plan says Marks ordered 
! the section on aircraft deleted. “Ad- 
| ministrators think backcountry users 
are unimportant,” says another ranger. 

. Some say Park officials are cozy with 
i Tusayan operators, who are prominent 
in local affairs. For many years, the 
same company has leased choppers and 
§o pilots to the Park, under a generous 
flat rate contract which appears to en- 
| g courage the Park Service’s own exces- 
g sive use of helicopters. The public is 
led to believe that Park Service helicop- 
ters are used for rescues and medical 
s emergencies, but most flights are for 
Ci routine maintenance, ferrying employ- 
ees to work, showing around VIPs, and 
g all manner of frivolous “administrative” 
o and “research” tasks that could be done 
§ as well on the ground 


A silence so -profound that the whole 
colossal chaos of rock and space and 
color seemed to have sunk beneath it 
and to lie there cut off, timeless. 

- Colin Fletcher, 1967 


For generations, the magnificent 
quiet of the Grand Canyon impressed 
visitors almost' as much as its colors, 
'"' sunsets, and buttes. Colin Fletcher was 
so awed by it that the word “silence” 
appears ten times on just two pages of 
his popular journal of a 1963 Canyon 
trek. On a 1906 trip, novelist Zane Grey 
wrote, “One feature of this ever chang- 
ing spectacle never changes — its eter- 
nal silence.” 

Alas, Zane Grey couldn’t have been 
more wrong. If you’ve walked or rafted 
in the Canyon's backcountry lately, or 
just driven to undeveloped points along 
the rim, you know that silence, sol- 
itude, and serenity are things of the 
past. Why? Because our second largest 
western National Park — one of the 
least spoiled and most spectacular wil- 
dernesses in the lower 48 states — has 
been taken over by aircraft: tourist 
planes, helicopters, airliners, and even 
screaming jet fighters joyriding 
through the depths. They hover beside 
waterfalls, skim over the forested rims 
and saddles, reverberate through the 
amphitheaters, and circle endlessly 
around the buttes and temples. A 1978 
Park Service survey recorded as many 
as 58 aircraft an hour in remote areas 
— that’s one every 62 seconds! Their 
noise is audible as much as ninety-five 
percent of the time. It’s not unusual to 
hear the drone of three or four 
machines at once. They may wake you 
up in the morning, or keep you up at 
night. The wildest parts of the Grand 
Canyon have more air traffic than many 
urban airports. 

A north rim point, hailed for a cen- 
tury as the finest view spot in the Can- 
yon, is like a scene from Apocalypse 
Now, as jet helicopters stack up waiting 
to roar in for a 6 second glimpse of some 
Anasazi granaries. Archaeologists fear 
the ruins may actually be skaken apart 
by the noise. Elsewhere there’s concern 
about the effect of noise on endangered 
peregrine falcons nesting on the cliffs, 
and on bighorn sheep lambing areas. 
Park Service staffers admit it’s the 
number one problem in the Park. No 
other problem affects virtually the en- 
tire area of a National Park, every day 
of the year. 

Folks visiting the undeveloped 
ninety percent of the Park have grown 
increasingly irate. In the register at To- 
roweap Overlook, nearly everyone com- 
plains bitterly about the planes. In sur- 
vey after survey, backcountiy users 
have voiced their annoyance. 

Perhaps you’re thinking, what are 
man’s noisiest motor vehicles doing in 
the wilderness of one of our great Na- 
tional Parks? That’s a good question. 
You and I need a permit just to walk 
overnight in the Canyon, and must 
carry our dirty toilet paper out in a bag- 
gie. But anyone with the money or 
power to command an aircraft can use 
or abuse a Park, Wilderness Area, or 
other natural reserve in any way they 
want, as long as they don’t touch the 
ground (and that prohibition is easy to 
circumvent). Pilots fly as low as they 
wish, wherever they feel like it, as 
often as they please, and if they’re 
doing it for profit, charge whatever the 
traffic will bear. Unlike every other 
Park activity — from rafting and back- 
packing to casual auto touring or selling 
trinkets in the schlock shop, aircraft 
have no permits, pay no fees, are not 
concessionaires, and are not regulated 
or limited in any way, other than by 
minimal safety requirements. Aircraft 
have no legal authority to use the Park, 
although it’s true no one told them they 
couldn’t use it. They simply took it over 
by default. 

Planes got a foothold in the Canyon 


or not at all. 
Most employees are given free rides at 
one time or another. “The Supe loves 
to roar around in his chopper,” says one 
ranger. “He’ll never do anything about 
aircraft until the public forces him to.” 

Aircraft are an insidious problem 
that’s crept up on us without the public- 
ity of a cut-over forest or a massive dam 
— probably because you can’t photo- 
graph noise. But they’re threatening to 
compromise the very foundation of our 
Parks and Wildernesses, which were es- 
tablished expressly to preserve these 
national treasures in their natural 
state, free from the incessant clamor 
of machines and the unrestrained com- 
mercialism that aircraft represent. 
While the Grand Canyon is the hardest 
hit, it’s not alone: Yosemite, Glacier, 
Bryce, Zion, Grand Teton, Canyon- 
lands, Death Valley, Alaskan and 
Hawaiian Parks, the great Wilderness 
Areas of Idaho (see EF! May 1, 1985), 
and other reserves are beginning to re- 
port aircraft invasions. What happens 
at the Canyon in the next few months 
will undoubtedly set a precedent that 
will have repercussions in other areas. 
Urgently needed now are letters of con- 
cern bringing the issues to the atten- 
tion of your representatives. Address 
them to the Park Superintendent, PO 
Box 129, Grand Canyon, AZ 86023 and 
send photocopies to your Senators (US 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510) and 
member of Congress (House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, DC 20515). 

Later on, direct action by Earth 
First! is a definite possibility. 

Says former Grand Canyon ranger 
Ed Abbey: “I long for the day when all 
river runners carry, as part of their 
basic equipment, a light-weight porta- 
ble anti-aircraft weapon armed with 
heat-seeking missiles.” 


in the 1930’s, over the objections of 
legendary Park Service Chief Horace 
Albright. They became a serious prob- 
lem in the 1960’s, when a jetport was 
built at Tusayan just outside the Park, 
which flooded it with the kind of 
tourists who have lots of money and 
short attention spans. By then a new 
breed of Disneyland-minded adminis- 
trator was running the Park, measur- 
ing prestige in ever-increasing visitor 
levels the way an economist worships 
the GNP. 

By 1971, an EPA noise study found 
“an almost continuous intrusion at all 
sites” and concluded that aircraft were 
“clearly degrading the canyon experi- 
ence for most people.” What did the 
Park Service do? They signed a decep- 
tive “gentleman’s agreement” with air 
tour operators urging them to stay 
away from the two rim towns and heav- 
ily developed areas (about 5% of the 
Park), and concentrate their flights in 
the wilderness. Its purpose was to re- 
duce complaints from Winnebago types 
who only spend a few minutes gazing 
into the depths from the paved over- 
looks, but who make up the bulk of the 
Canyon’s visitors. 

In the 1975 Act establishing the 
Park’s present boundaries, an alarmed 
Congress specifically ordered the Park 
Service to “submit complaints, informa- 
tion, and recommendations” for control- 
ling aircraft to “the Federal Aviation 
Administration, the EPA, and any 
other responsible agency or agencies.” 
But the Park Service refused to comply 
with the law, as dozens of new 
operators from around the West hustled 
to get in on the bonanza. 

Ten years later, carnival-style 
operators in Las Vegas and LA hawk 
quickie thrill rides through the Park as 
a break from the craps tables and glit- 
ter of The Strip. Tourists fly up and 
down the Canyon crammed in plexig- 
lass cocoons, with taped muzak drown- 
ing out the engine noise while hokey 
narration hypes the “inaccessible wil- 
derness” and “secret places, visible 
only from the air.” They don’t seem to 
notice the folks on the ground, hurling 
insults. “Face the silent cliffs of the 
Canyon,” cry the promotional 
brochures in four languages, “Become 
one of the Spanish Explorers searching 
for Golden Cities.” There’s nothing in 
the brochures about frequent crashes, 
now a leading cause of death in the Can- 
yon. It’s a lucrative racket, with helicop- 
ters currently charging $130 an hour 
per person. That kind of money gives 
aircraft operators a lot of political clout. 


rors should they need help (every 62 
seconds?), or that machines flying a 
mile below the rim are not actually “in” 
the Canyon, or that the Park Service 
has no authority over them. Their only 
action has been to conduct an occasional 
noise or visitor survey, documenting 
the continued degradation of the Park. 

This summer or fall, however, the 
Park Service will propose some 
“mitigating strategies.” They’ve done 
more noise monitoring, and have mea- 
sured vibration at the ruins, inven- 
toried aeries and lambing sites, and 
given out a new, loaded questionaire to 
visitors (noise is not mentioned). The 
results are summarized in massive 
documents which officials have so far 
refused to release to the public. 

Rumor has it that the proposals will 
be little more than cosmetic gestures, 
even less effective than the now-ig- 
nored gentlemen’s agreement. They’ll 
probably recommend that planes fly a 
little higher in a few popular areas, or 
adjust routes slightly, or power up a 
little differently, or that operators buy 
quieter planes. Like the old agreement, 
any restrictions will be voluntary and 
unenforced. Park officials have met 
quietly with air operators since last 
year to find out what kind of token 
changes they’re willing to make, and to 
take off the heat where complaints are 
greatest. “We’re bending over back- 
wards to avoid an adversarial relation- 
ship with the operators,” admits one 
staffer. Administrators are trying to 
keep public involvement to a minimum, 
by withholding data and avoiding public 
meetings. They’ve refused to discuss 
the elimination of aircraft from the 
Park. “It’s not an option we can con- 
sider; it’s not even a goal as far as the 
park is concerned,” says a staffer. 

While Superintendents at other 
Parks (Yosemite and Glacier, for exam- 
ple) have worked to keep aircraft out, 
Grand Canyon Superintendent Dick 


Dennis Brownridge lives in Tucson. 
Arizona, and has been working on the 
aircraft issue in Grand Canyon for sev- 
eral years. 


Park Service administrators have 
tried to keep the whole issue quiet. 
Lower echelon employees are relectant 
to discuss it, presumably out of fear for 
their careers. Park officials have never 
given out information on the routes or 
number of flights. When pressed, they 
claim that aircraft perform a service for 
visitors, who can signal them with mir- 
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NATIVE 

CLAIMS 

By Clod Funnstonn 

Another scandalous threat to 
Alaska’s Conservation System Units 
which is coming home to roost is Native 
allotments. Prior to 1971, when the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
repealed the Native Allotment pro- 
gram, a Native could apply for up to 
160 acres based upon traditional use 
and occupancy. Of the more than 9,000 
applications which were filed, 92% were 
filed within 19 months before repeal. 
At the end of 1983, there were 8,800 
applications still pending involving 
16,000 parcels totaling almost a million 
and a half acres. Approximately 900 of 
these are within the National Park Sys- 
tem, 5,800 within the National Wildlife 
Refuge System, and the rest are scat- 
tered throughout the National Forests 
and the Public Domain lands. 

The Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act (ANILCA) approved 
most Native allotment applications for 
areas outside pre-ANILCA conserva- 
tion units regardless of whether they 
were valid or not. This left roughly 600 
within the Parks, and about 2,500 in 
the pre-ANILCA Refuges which re- 
mained subject fo further adjudication. 

Critics charge that the Administra- 
tion is rubber-stamping many of these 
allotments under pressure from the Na- 
tives and despite substantive evidence 
of abuse. Owing to a reversal of 
longstanding policy, it is almost impos- 
sible for the BLM to apply the use and 
occupancy test. Applications and af- 
fidavits are accepted at face value, and 
often conflict with field reports and 
other evidence. Applicants are 
routinely granted 160 acres rather than 
the amount of land which they have 
traditionally used or occupied; and it is 
not uncommon for individual family 
members to file for allotments in a 
chain around a lake or along a stream. 
There are no shoreline or submerged 
lands limitations, and most approved al- 
lotments contain no provision for public 
easements. Allotments are granted for 
the trivial activity of berry-picking 
which is permitted on federal lands any- 
way. 

Notwithstanding procedural deficien- 
cies and flagrant abuse, environmen- 
talists are worried that Native allot- 
ments are an invitation for cancerous 
developments inside Parks and Refuges 
which will be almost impossible to buy 
out. Many applications were filed for 
speculative purposes; and critical areas 
adjacent to lakes and waterways are 
prime locations for subdivisions, 
lodges, hunting camps, and other com- 
mercial activities. 

The National Park Service is the only 
agency which has undertaken a mean- 
ingful investigation of allotments. Al- 
though upwards to half of the 600 cases 
which have been reviewed are suspect, 
political pressures and lack of funds will 
probably prevent the challenging of all 
but a few. Some of the cases are out- 
rageous. 

A BLM field examiner moved an al- 
lotment from one side of a park to 20 
miles into the park without the appli- 
cant’s knowledge. 

An applicant was given 160 acres 
after she had admitted that she had 
been there only two or three times. 

A BLM field examiner and two rela- 
tives of a deceased applicant moved his 
allotment to an entirely new area, and 
then the boundaries of the relatives’ 
own allotments were adjusted to in- 
clude the deceased applicant’s allot- 
ment including his cabin. 

Heirs of an applicant have claimed 
the land beneath Brooks Camp in Kat- 
mai, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has revived an allotment application 
for a 150 acre parcel in Glacier Bay 
which the NPS thought was settled UO 
years ago. 

The NPS has even had to file a Free- 
dom of Information Act request with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to obtain 
some case files. In fox watching hen 
house fashion, the BIA has turned over 
the files to the Council of the Tanana 
Chiefs, a native organization which 
serves the area where the allotments 
are. 

As former Senator Paul Tsongas 
would say when he was championing 
the cause of Alaska wild places: “It’s 
time to shoot the alligator!” 
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EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & 

TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 235 
Ely, NV 89301 
(702) 289-8636 

LOCAL GROUP 
COORDINATION 
Marcy Willow 
Oregon Earth First! 

POB 3953 
Eugene, OR 97403 

EARTH FIRST! 

FOUNDATION 
POB 6206 

Sante Fe, NM 87501 

MIDDLE SANTIAM 
BLOCKADE HQ 
824 SW 10th St. 

Corvallis, OR 97333 
(503) 754-9151 or 
753-8725 

Earth First! Rainforest 
Randy Hayes 
c/o 1045 Sansome St 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415)433-7373 or 771-8012 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

CANADA / 

David Barbarash \ 

c/o AANN Publishers ' 

PO Box 915, Stn. F 
Toronto, Ontario M4Y 2N9 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

612 Kyoto-shi, Fushimi-ku 
Fukakusa, Sanoyashiki-cho, 

21-1 

Tanaka-kata 
Kyoto, JAPAN 
(075) 643-2090 

WESTERN SOLOMON 
ISLANDS 

Vincent Vaguni and 
Job Dudley Tausinga 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 3 1 Munda 
Western Solomon Islands 

ALASKA 

Juneau — R. Famell 

POB 1756 
Juneau, AK 99802 

ARIZONA Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)744-0623 

ARKANSAS 
Feels The Wind 

Rte 1 

Jasper, AR 72641 

.C^OFORNiA"'''-^. 

Areata — Bill DevafiS 
POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 ’ 

.1707)822-8136 

Bakersfield — Jay Skiles 

205 Universe *A 
Bakersfield, CA 93308 
£805}327T7Tr — - - 

Berkeley - Karen Pickett \ 

POB 83 Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)548-2220(EcoJogyCenter) ✓ 
376- 7329 H 

Cayucos — Tbm Banks* n. 

81 9th 

Cayucos, CA 934?.Q^^^ 

' Chico - MltcRWyss S 

POB 1373 J 

Chico, CA 95927 
,^( 916)34 243078- — ' 

Davis - Liudyte Novickis 

1111 J St #156 
Davis, CA 95616 

Fresno — Michael Bordenave 

SAFE 

377 1 Circle Drive West 
Fresno, CA 93704 

Julian — John C. Wilburn 
POB 563 
Julian, CA 92036 
Los Angeles — Peter Bowler 

560 St Anns 

Laguna Beach, CA 92651 

Or Janell Lundgren-Doian 

22410 Old Elsinore 
Cerris, CA 92370 
(714)943-1451 

Mad River — Larry Glass, 

South Fork Mountain Defense Committee 
Drawer F 

Mad River, CA 95552 

Marin County — Tim Jeffries 

22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415) 456-7433 

Monterey — Keith Vandevere 

867 Lottie Street 
Monterey, CA 93940 
(408) 646-9541 

San Diego — Linda Svendsen 

POB 2236 
Leucadia, CA 92024 
(619) 436-3927 


GRASSROOTS EARTH FIRST! - 
AN ATTEMPTED EXPLANATION 
The grassroots structure of Earth First! is partly that of 
a movement and partly that of a specific organization. 
It ranges from active, functioning Earth First! groups 
covering an entire state or region (such as New Mexico 
EF!, Florida EF!, San Francisco Bay Area EF! or Missoula 
EF!) to more or less affiliated groups (such as the 
Southern Utah Wilderness Association, Western Colorado 
State College Whitewater Club or Appalachian Survival). 
Some of these groups put out their own newsletters or 
regular mailings, some have meetings, all do things. There 
are also a number of areas where there is not an actual 
EF! group but where there is a local contact for EF!. 
There are others that fall somewhere in between. If you 
want to become locally active with Earth First!, contact 
the person listed for your area (this listing makes no 
effort at division of actual groups and contacts). If no one 
is listed for your area, and you would like to be a local 
contact or have a local EF! group listed, please send your 
name, address and phone number to Earth First! 


San Francisco — Greg Dubs 

968 Page Street No. 6 
San Francisco, CA 94117 
(415) 864-3260 

Santa Barbara — Margot M. Early 

926 Camino del Sur #B 
Isla Vista, CA 93117 

(§^}^S-6819__^- — N 

^Santa Cruz — Dennis P. Davie N \ 
c/o POB 651 
Capitola, CA 95010 

V(408)425-3865 

J e arTBrocRl e6a n k 
318 Rigg St 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
(408)426-9266 

Turlock - 
Don Presley 

POB 1300 
Turlock, CA 95381 
(209)634-8741 

Ukiah - Tom Forest 
POB 204 

Calpella, CA 95418 
COLORAD O _ 

■^Boulder - Richard Ling 
1020 13th »K 
Boulder, CO 80302 
Jeremiah Kaplan 
787 Ithaca 

Boulder Colorado 80303 
(303) 499-1167 

Colorado Springs — Eric Johnson 

Tenney House 
Colorado College 
Colorado Springs. Co 80903 
Ft. Collins — Chris Johnson 

1850 Laporte *B9 
Ft. Collins, CO 80521 
(303) 482-2382 

Golden — Forest 
16815 W. 10th Avenue 
Golden, CO 80401 
(303) 278-2097 
Gunnison — Scotty Sidner 
308 S. 12 th St. 

Gunnison, CO 81230 
(303) 641-2829 
Telluride — Art Goodtimes 
Box 1008 

Telluride, CO 81435 
(303) 728-4301 

CONNECTICUT 
Nina Churchman 

Yale Divinity School 
409 Prospect Street 
New Haven, CT 06510 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Terry J. Harris 
108 North Adams Street 
Rockville, MD 20850 
(301)762-1312 

OR 

Lee Few 

7610 Glenolden PI 
Manassas, VA 22211 
(703)361-2239 

FLORDIA 
Ronnie Hawkins 

10830 SW 85th Ct 
Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)495-9203 

HAWAII 

Kamahine 

POB 718 

Honolulu, HI 96808 
(808) 531-0375 

IDAHO 

Boise — Paul Fritz 

Box 1772 
Boise, ID 83701 
(208) 384-9907 

Ketchum — CW Pomeroy 

Box 1765 

Ketchum, ID 83340 

Southeast — Rod Adams 

87 Louella 
Blackfoot, ID 83221 
(208) 785-2182 

ILLINOIS 

Earth First! Chicago 
240 Dover Circle 
Lincolnshire Woods 
Lake Forrest, IL 60045 
- (312) 295-2771 
INDIANA 

Allan Sindelar & Marijean Stephenson 

3415 Stone Rd 
Marion, IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 




Although Earth First! is more 
of a movement than a formal 
organization and all Earth First! 
local, state or regional groups are 
independent, there is still a need 
for some central coordination and 
communication. Marcy Willow, 
Associate Editor of Earth First!, 
is offering to serve that clearing- 
house function. She will be in 


charge of updating the Earth 
First! Directory page and all ad- 
dress changes and new contacts 
should be sent to Marcy. She will 
send out periodic memos to local 
contacts with suggestions for or- 
ganizing and action. Reports for 
publication in Earth First ! on 
activities of local EF! groups 
should also be sent to Marcy 


KANSAS 
Daniel Dancer 

Sleeping Beauty Ranch 
OskalQ&§a, KS 66066 


/ LOUISIANA 

Stephen .Duplantier "\ 
POB 512 

Abita Springe, LA 70.420--'''' 

MAINE 
Gary Lawless 
Box 687 
South Harpswell, ME 0407.! 




MARYLAND ^ 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 

2403 West Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 2 1209 „ 
(301)367-8855 

’mXssSiusetts 

Elfin Permaculture 

POB 202 

Orange, MA 10364 
(617) 544-7810 
MICHIGAN 
Jeffrey Joel 

POB 8604 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48107 
(313)996-8048 

MINNESOTA 
Robert Kuhlberg 

410 1/2 S. Front #4 
Mankato, MN 56001 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 

1 364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 


MONTANA 

Billings - Randall Gloege 

343 North Rimroad 
Billings, MT 59102 
(406) 256-0965 

Bozeman - Mike Bond 

16320 Cottonwood 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406) 763-4507 

Missoula - Barb Steele 
Rt 1 Box 44K 
St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
(406) 745-3212 

OR 

Rose Zechman 

POB 622 

Milltown, MT 59851 
(406) 258-6014 

NEBRASKA 
Jack Ellis 

2928 N 83rd *234 
Omaha, NE 68134 
(402)571-5629 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bill Chamberlin 

RR 1, Box 225 
Alstead Center, NH 03602 

NEW JERSEY 
Stacey Washko 
91 Jones Ave 

New Brunswick, NJ 08901 
(201)249-5229 

NEW MEXICO 
Roy Durfee 

POB 40219 

Albuquerque, NM 87196 
(505) 266-0464 

OR 

Allison Brody 

707&A 12th NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 
(505) 243-0427 

Santa Fe — Rue Christie 
POB 6206 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 

NEW YORK 

Buffalo — Alternative Press 
56 Harriman Hall 
SUNY 

Buffalo, NY 14214 
(716) 831-2412 

Rochester — Gary Bennett 

1 27 Vassar 
Rochester, NY 14607 
(716)461-0797 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville — Jay Gertz 

120 High Valley 
Alexander, NC 28701 


OHIO — Students for 
the Environment 
Dev Weiss 

University School 
2785 SOM Center Road 
Hunting Valley, Ohio 44022 
Stephen S. Walker 
23549 Stanford Road 
Shaker Heights Ohio 44122 
Kevin Everhart 
Antioch College 
Student Mail Room 
Yellow Springs, OH 45387 

OKLAHOMA 
Forrest L. Johnson 

1402 Rebecca Lane 
Norman, OK 73069 
(405)364-3555 or 325-5513 

OREGON 

Corvallis — Cecelia Ostrow 
824 SW 10th St 
Corvallis, OR 97333 
(503) 754-9151 

Eastern Oregon — Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503) 432-2165 

Eugene — Isabel Archer 

POB 3953 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 686-4356 

Grants Pass — 

Steve Marsden 
POB 2 12 

Williams, OR 97544 
(503) 474-0259 
Portland — Melinda Lee 
Rt 3 Box 157A 
Sherwood, OR 97140 
(503)628-2814 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
Delaware River — 

POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

Lewisburg — David Hafer 

POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 
TENNESSEE 
Gordon M. Burghardt 
Department of Psychology 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37996 
(615) 974-3300 
TEXAS 

Austin — David Orr 

2610 Rio Grande 
Austin, TX 78705 
Dallas/ Ft. Worth — 

Don McDowell 

2640 Patricia Ln *201 
Garland, -TX 7.51)41. 

Gatlin Mitchell “"X 

1730 6th Avenue \ 

Fort Worth, TX 76110 J 

.....UTAH — 

Escalante - Robert Weed 

Box 348 

Escalante, UT 84726 


r 




LOCAL GROUP COORDINATION 


instead of directly to the news- 
paper. Contact Marcy at: Oregon 
Earth First! POB 3953, Eugene, 
OR 97403 (503) 343-2048. Re- 
quests for additional copies of 
Earth First! to distribute or for 
wholesale orders of EF! T-shirts, 
hats, bumperstickers, etc., for 
local EF! groups to sell should 
still be sent to Nancy Morton c/o 
the Earth First! newspaper. 


VIRGINIA 

Staunton — Alan Kinchloe 

Route 1 , Box 54 A 
MillbonvVA 24460 

OR 

Robert Mueller \ 

Rt. 1 Box 250 \ 

Staunton, VA 24401 ) 

(703) 885-6983 

ti/iumWGTON * Ss N. 
Seattle — George Draffan \ 
5319 9th Ave NE 
Seattle, WA 98105 

Sheltdri"— Wnge 
3000 Johns Prairie Road No. 14 
Shelton, WA 98584 

WEST VIRGINIA 
J.R. Spruce 

Box 222-A RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304) 738-2212 
WISCONSIN 
Ashland — SAGE 
c/o Beth Shandies 
Northland College 
Ashland, WJ 54806 
(715)682-453 ext 492 
Eagle-Eco- Runners EF! 

Tim Byers 
J 1 09 B Fremont 
Stevens Pt, WI 54481 
(715)344-8237 
OR Cindy Minnick 
(7 15) 344*7253 - 

Madison — Bob Kaspar 

305 North Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608) 241-942fL.* 

Pembine — Coldfoot Creek 

Route 1 

Pembine, WI 54156 
(715)324-6422 

Southeast — Meri Kuehn 

113 Washington St. 

Iron Ridge, WI 53035 
(414)625-3816 

WYOMING 
Jackson — 

Hiroshima Svendsen 

Box 2166' 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307) 733-4793 

Laramie — Ric Hoogestradt 

Box 4006 University Station 
Laramie, WY 82071 
(307) 766-3097 

Sheridan - Vistara Parham 

32 Redpoll Lane RR3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307) 674-4795 
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NEMESIS NEWS NET 


By Australopithicus 


Wildlife Rehabilitator’s Computer 
Bulletin Board Opens 

Wildlife Rescue, Inc. has begun a 
computer bulletin board service with a 
data base consisting of information on 
care and rehabilitation of orphaned and 
injured wildlife. Persons needing help 
with caring for wildlife should call 512- 
836-0915 (between 9 AM and 9 PM cen- 
tral time) or 512-836-6881 (24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week). The address for 
this new service is : KYFHO 
WILDLIFE BBS, POB 15223, Austin, 
TX 78761. 

Bureau of Land Manglement 
Claims Mining and Drilling Agencies 
as Constituency 

Colorado BLM director Kannon 
Richards recently stated what deep 
ecologists have long known: oil, gas, 
and mining industries form the BLM’s 
“constituency.” Richards also said that 
the US Forest Service does not have 
such a close relationship with mining 
and drilling industries. Richards sup- 
ports the 35 million acre BLM/USFS 
land swap because it would reduce the 
number of places where BLM and 
USFS share boundaries. In short, 
Richards sees the land swap as being 
a means of helping the BLM better 
serve its constituency, i.e. promote 
mining and drilling. The current status 
of this BLM/USFS land swap proposal 
is uncertain, but the Reaganites con- 
tinue to push for it. 

Greenpeace Divers Plug Discharge 
Outlets 

Greenpeace divers succeeded in plug- 
ging 15 of 50 outlets in a New Jersey 
pipeline that vomits forth 4 million gal- 
lons per day of chemical waste into the 
Atlantic Ocean. The divers used cement 
and metal bowls to plug outlets until 
choppy waters forced them to stop. A 
representative of the culprit company 
— Ciba Geigy — stated that the state 
Department of Environmental Protec- 
tion allows them to discharge lead, 
chromium, mercury, nitrobenzene, and 
chlorinated hydrocarbons into the 


Watt’s Scandalous Coal Sale Nul- 
lified 

In late May, US District Judge James 
Battin declared void the infamous sale, 
engineered by James Watt, of rights to 
mine 363 million tons of coal on public 
lands in the Powder River Basin of 
southeastern Montana. Judge Battin 
ruled that the Department of the In- 
ferior did not adequately address social 
and economic effects on the Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Tribe in its environ- 


Gulls Return to Mono Lake’s Negit 
Island 

Until 1979, upwards of 30,000 Califor- 
nia gulls nested on Negit Island. In 
1979, diversions of water by the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and 
Power (LADWP) lowered the level of 
Mono Lake, leading to the exposure of 
a landbridge from mainland to Negit Is- 
land. Coyotes crossed this bridge and 
preyed on eggs and chicks, forcing the 
gulls to move small islets in Mono Lake 
where crowded conditions damaged the 
gulls’ reproductive survival rates. Addi- 
tionally, Mono Lake’s brine shrimp 
population declined 85-95% by 1981, 
further endangering California gulls 
and millions of other birds dependent 
upon brine shrimp as their food. In 
short, by 1981 Mono Lake was dying. 
Fortunately, wet winters since 1982 
have, for a time, reversed this trend, 
and this year gulls returned to Negit 
Island. Meanwhile, Congress prepared 
to vote in June on appropriating funds 
to study the impacts of water diver- 
sions on Mono Lake. The good news 
brought by wet winters may not last: 
LADWP diversions are expected to 
lower Mono Lake 12 to 18 inches this 
year. Persons wanting to join the fight 
to save Mono Lake can contact the 
Mono Lake Committee, POB 29, Lee 
Vining, CA 93541 (619-647-6386). 

Asian Groups Seek End of Indus- 
trial Disasters 

Two Asian environmental groups, 
Asia-Pacific People’s Environmental 
Network (APPEN) and Sahabat Alam 
Malaysia, seek to combat the dismaying 
number of industrial disasters (e.g. 
Bhopal) by calling for an international 
condemnation of irresponsible multina- 
tional corporations and international 
monitoring of all hazardous chemicals. 
APPEN and Sahabat Alam ask citizens 
of countries which export chemicals 
banned within their own countries to 
pressure their governments to stop al- 
lowing the exportation of these banned 
chemicals. APPEN and Sahabat Alam 
would like information on these issues 
and on actions taken on these issues. 
Send info, press clippings, etc. to 
APPEN, do Sahabat Alam Malaysia, 
37, Lorong Birch, Penang, West 
Malaysia. 

Freddies Make War on Indians and 
Black Hills 

The Lakota Indian community, Yel- 
low Thunder Camp, in South Dakota’s 
Black Hills is on land legally and un- 
justly owned by the US Forest Service. 
The Forest Circus is seeking to eradi- 
cate this small traditional enclave of In- 
dian culture to build a gravel pit which 
will help meet government wishes for 
roads to facilitate uranium mining in 
the Black Hills. The feds threatened 
military force to remove the camp but 
have chosen instead to use the courts 


clear Generating Station is now start- 
ing operations. Arizona is revitalizing 
a proposal for a Grand Canyon Dam. 
Dam builders also want to do their gh- 
astly work on the lower Gila River in 
New Mexico. The EPA (Environmental 
Prostitution Agency) intends to lift the 
ban on the poison 1080 on public lands. 
Minnesota legislators sent Reagan a 
letter asking him to immediately end 
the ban on motorboats on boundary 
waters shared by Minnesota and On- 
tario. Mexico and Guatemala are 
exploring the possibility of building a 
huge dam on the Rio Usumacinta, the 
river separating the 2 countries. Such 
a dam would cause the flooding of 
thousands of acres of rainforests and 
unique archaeological sites. 

To Conclude Nemesis on a Good 
Note 

The aerial gunning of wolves in 
Alaska has been halted, at least until 
further review of this scandalous 
slaughter. 


4 CORNERS 


RESOURCE GUIDE 

The producers of THE FOUR COR- 
NERS; A National Sacrifice Area?, 
the award-winning film on the cultural 
and ecological impacts of the energy de- 
velopment in the American Southwest, 
have now written a thorough update on 
the current situation in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Utah. The Re- 
source Guide covers major issues con- 
fronting the Four Comers, including: 

*Birth defects and uranium mining 

*Acid rain in the Rockies 

*Nuclear waste dump and tar sands 
in Canyon lands 

*Threats to the Grand Canyon from 
uranium mining and the Hualapai Dam. 

* Human costs of the energy boom- 
bust cycle 

*Proposed powerplant and stripmine 
on Navajo land between Chaco Canyon 
and Bisti Badlands Wilderness Area 

The Resource Guide provides sugges- 
tions about how individuals can get in- 
volved in helping to solve some of these 
problems. It also lists citizens’ groups 
which can provide more information on 
each of the specific issues. 

Copies will be available in July 1985 
and can be purchased for $3.50 from 
Four Comers Films, PO Box C-151, La 
Honda, CA 94020. Bulk rates are avail- 
able. 


ELF BUSTERS 

The Memorial Day witnesses at the 
US Navy’s Project ELF site in Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula resulted in a 
three to zero score in favor of the ELF 
Busters. On Memorial Day, 56 “peace 
elves” (one for every mile of deadly 
transmitter cable) gathered in the 
woods at the ELF site for a memorial 
service. An alternative peace transmit- 
ter was constructed out of small log 
poles and messages of peace and disar- 
mament were strung from its wires. A 
tombstone replica was erected which 
stated: “In remembrance of the millions 
of innocent non-combatant victims of 
war . . . and for those millions of people, 
both civilian and military who are the 
intended victims of nuclear weapons 
which this ELF device could trigger.” 
The service concluded with personal 
messages, the breaking of bread and 
songs of celebration. 

The next witness at the ELF site oc- 
cured at dawn the next day as John 
ShermanMones, Kurt Miron, Jeff Leys, 
Charles Turvey and the alternative 
peace antenna stood steadfast in front 
of the construction site access road and 
in the spirit of International Law could 
not let the workers continue construc- 
tion of this nuclear war orehestrator. 
They were promptly arrested and for- 
mally charged w'ith disturbing the 
peace. The four pled not guilty to the 
charge and requested a jury trial in 
order to prove the absolute necessity 
of their actions. The four are free on 
personal recognizance and the alterna- 
tive peace transmitter was dealt a let- 
hal blow by a malicious tow truck, 
j--, The hat trick was made complete by 
Pi veteran ELF Buster Tom Hastings as 
he personally disarmed the massive 
ELF system by felling a transmitter 
pole with his faithful Swedish hand saw. 
After completing his disaimament mis- 
sion, Tom drove to Marquette to first 
give an interview' to the local Public 
Radio affiliate then delivered a piece of 
the pole to Congressman Bob Davis’s 
office and proceeded directly to the 
local authorities to take full responsibil- 
ity for the action. 

The ELF’ Busters actions this 
memorable weekend have been pre- 
ceded by over twenty years of opposi- 
tion to this First Strike Nuclear War 
Trigger. The powers of the Legislative 
and Executive branches of our govern- 
ment have been used to their fullest. 
The Navy and the President (Carter) 
promised the people that the system 
would not be built against their wishes. 
The citizens voted 55,043 to 12,271 to 
banish it. The governor exercised his 
veto privilege. President Carter or- 
dered the project ended. Today the 
transmitting system is proceeding at 
full pace. The five resisters arrested are 
pursuing the last check available to 
them, the judiciary. 

The risks they take are great. When 
compared to the risks we take collec- 
tively in allowing this destabilizing sys- 
tem to be built and the arms race to 
continue, their risks are very small. 


HAYDUKE’S UNCLAIMED CHILDREN 
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By Robert Streeter 


As Governor Michael “Duke” 
Dukakis descended by helicopter into 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, on the 
morning of May 7,1985, he was greeted 
by what may be the largest political 
graffiti ever. “Hay Duke - No Route 2” 
was written across right field of Green- 
field Senior High School’s baseball field 


mental impact statement (EIS). The In- 
ferior Department may now rewrite its 
EIS or may appeal the decision, but 
Battin’s decision will at least delay the 
despoliation of the Powder River Basin. 


CBC Radio Cancels “Our Native 
Land” 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
has canceled the only program in na- 
tional media which dealt exclusively 
with issues of the native peoples of 
North America, and which sought to 
educate the public on Native issues. 
Those wishing to object to this cancel- 
lation should write to: Pierre Juneau, 
President, Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, 1500 Bronson Av., Box 8478, 
Ottawa, Ont. K1G 3J5 Canada. Cana- 
dians may also wish to write to their 
M.P. and/or to the federal Minister of 
Communications, Marcel Hasse , 
House of Commons, Ottawa K1 A 1 A6. 


in order not to evoke a public outcry. 
Reading the sordid details of this issue 
quickly makes one realize that Peter 
Mathiesson, author of Indian Country, 
is correct in accusing the government 
of practicing genocide against this coun- 
try’s native peoples. The American In- 
dian Treaty Council is seeking contribu- 
tions (tax-deductible unless Reagan 
succeeds in striking a major blow 
against public-interest groups by 
eliminating such deductions) to help 
Yellow Thunder Camp fight the govern- 
ment’s evil plans. Contributions can be 
sent to 444 Crazy Horse Dr., Por- 
cupine, SD 57772. 

More Bad News for Mother Earth 

A brief look at recent newspapers re- 
veals a number of dismal events: The 
Arizona Power Authority approved a 
plan to allow new power from Hoover 
Dam to be sold to help pay for the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project. Palo Verde Nu- 



in letters measuring 15 by 20 feet. 

The message alluded to the Gover- 
nor’s 1983 decision to re-route a six-mile 
section of Massachusetts Route 2 
through an undeveloped mountainside 
in the Wendell State Forest. That deci- 
sion has met with stiff opposition from 
both state and national environmental 
organizations, including the Governor’s 
own advisory council to the state De- 
partment of Fisheries and Wildlife. 

“Hayduke’s Unclaimed Children” 
have taken responsibility for the graf- 
fiti. Frantic employees of the Green- 
field Department of Public Works tried 
in vain to erase the message with an 
assortment of rakes. 

The ecologically sound graffiti was 
printed with 700 pounds of lime in 
order to help the field in its constant 
battle with acid rain. This method was 
chosen in the spirit of fighting two en- 
vironmental problems with one stone. 
Lime, that is. 
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ASTRONOMERS ASSAULT MT. GRAHAM 


By Anger Birdman 

Mt. Graham, also known as the 
Pinaleno Mountains, is part of the 
Coronado National Forest and is one of 
a scattered group of unusual “sky is- 
lands” that rise up suddenly from the 
surrounding flat desert and desert 
grassland of southeastern Arizona. Mt. 
Graham juts abruptly to a height of 
10,700 feet, almost eight thousand feet 
higher than the surrounding valley 
floor. It is one of the greatest elevation 
changes in the United States, the 
fourth highest point in Arizona, and a 
stunning, overpowering backdrop to 
the towns of Safford, Pima and 
Thatcher. Like a beacon towering over 
all, its mighty profile lifts upward the 
spirits of the 12,000 lucky people who 
reside in the beautiful Gila Valley 
below. 

It’s hard to imagine that anyone 
would want to spoil this magnificent 
landmark that is the pride of Graham 
County and southeastern Arizona, but 
it’s true. These particular spoilers are 
not novices at this kind of destruction 
but have previously laid waste to five 
other nearby mountains in their ongo- 
ing march of devastation. I am speaking 
of the various groups of astronomers 
including the University of Arizona’s 
Steward Observatory, the Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory, Kitt Peak 
National Observatory, and the National 
Optical Astronomy Observatories, 
among others who have already vic- 
timized other southeastern Arizona 
peaks including Mt. Lemmon, Mt. 
Bigelow, Mt. Hopkins, Kitt Peak, and 
Tumamoc Hill. 

The Coronado National Forest’s Land 
Management Plan, due to be released 
around the middle of June, will include 
the plans for the astronomers’ ruinous 
mini-city smack dab in the middle of 
the High Peak-Hawk Peak beautiful 
spruce-fir forest on Mt. Graham. In- 
cluded are plans for eighteen optical in- 
struments or radiotelescopes plus 
seven support buildings, parking lots, 
a tram, sidewalks, and a railroad track 
for moving a giant device. In addition, 
this maze of destruction would be cen- 
tered in a restricted 3500 acre exclusive 
preserve for the star-gazers in the Na- 
tional Forest. 


A proposal to reintroduce native elk 
into the Jarbidge Wilderness of Nevada 
(reported in the Eostar EF!) has been 
dropped by the Nevada Department of 
Fish and Wildlife after 13 years of plan- 
ning. 

The Earth First! Rumor and In- 
nuendo Department has learned that a 
handful of ranchers from both sides of 
the Idaho-Nevada border had the pro- 
posal killed, in spite of widespread sup- 
port for the elk from conservationists 
in both states. (Former president of the 
National Cattlemen’s Association, Bill 
Swan, who fancies himself in the role 
of the leader of the landed gentry of 
the West, is supposed to have played a 
key role in this.) 

Nevada legislators were rumored to 
have threatened the Nevada Depart- 
ment of Fish and "Wildlife with reprisals 
if the reintroduction occured. 

Elk were once abundant in the Idaho 
counties bordering Nevada. Unre- 
stricted livestock grazing, as well as un- 


Mt. Graham’s primary assailant is 
the University of Arizona, in Tucson, 
whose Steward Observatory is conduct- 
ing development and promotion. Pro- 
motion it has been, with a full-time 
salesperson, Lauray Yule, pumping up 
the project in Graham County for the 
Steward Observatory. Her one-sided 
slide presentation and talk originally 
generated unquestioning support from 
many locals, but now due to continued 
efforts from some aware people and an 
educational group locally, the tide has 
turned. Former supporters of the pro- 
ject are now rejecting the proposal or 
at least questioning the need, extent, 
or supposed benefits of it to the area 
economy. 

At stake is a fragile and remarkably 
diverse Hudsonian ecosystem, teeming 
with western North America’s richest 
population of Black Bear. Their dense 
population numbers 150 across the 
Pinaleno Range and the flattish, broad 
mountaintop where the astro-develop- 
ers want to build is an essential habitat 
in the bears’ spring ranging patterns. 
The endemic Mt. Graham Red Squirrel 
and Mt. Graham Longtailed Vole in- 
habit the wild Engelmann spruce, sub- 
alpine and corkbark fir forest. The en- 
dangered Spotted Owl (particularly 
sensitive to human activity), rare 
Goshawk, plus the protected Twin-spot- 
ted Rattlesnake are all found in this re- 
lict Ice Age environment. Biologists 
fear that if the forest canopy is once 
destroyed, it will not come back be- 
cause of climatic changes over the last 
ten thousand years. Mt. Graham is a 
exceptionally fragile environment that 
must be left alone. 

Most of the range is a Congression- 
ally-designated Wilderness Study Area 
and qualifies for Wilderness designa- 
tion despite a little-traveled road to the 
summit. The presence of the road 
seems to be the major attraction to the 
star-gazers, although they claim that 
other conditions make the site desira- 
ble. An attempt is being made to trade 
off the exceedingly steep flanks of the 
range as a Wilderness in exchange for 
the astrophysical area at the top. We 
won’t fall for this as it is obviously the 
top which needs protection from such 
degraders. 

A Safford based educational group, 
the Mt. Graham Boosters, has done 


official and illegal extermination by ran- 
chers only 20 and 30 years ago, have 
destroyed the elk except for a tiny herd 
of about 30 animals in a remote area of 
Owyhee County, Idaho. Indeed the cry: 
“Where are the Owyhee Elk?” has be- 
come a battle slogan of Idaho’s Bun- 
chgrass Rebellion. The Jarbidge coun- 
try around Elk Mountain is Nevada’s 
largest and best habitat for reestablish- 
ing elk. 

Nevada Department of Wildlife 
studies have shown that as many 400 
elk could live in the Jarbidge Mountains 
• and the surrounding desert without im- 
pacting livestock forage on the public’s 
range used by area ranchers. The Jar- 
bidge Resource Management Plan re- 
leased late last year by the BLM in 
Idaho states that rancher use of these 
public ranges contributes only about 
one fourth of one percent (0.26%) to the 
total income of the surrounding three 
counties. The 400 elk would equal or 
exceed the value of area livestock while 


much to raise the level of public aware- 
ness of what the plan actually includes. 
This group became necessary when the 
local weekly newspaper and the area’s 
three radio stations all fell into the poc- 
ket of Ms. Yule and have since painted 
a biased picture of the entire scheme. 

A war of letters to the editor has suc- 
ceeded in bringing the issue to public 
debate which has done much to dispel 
many of the rumors and half-truths the 
observatory developers had dissemi- 
nated. Intensive lobbying with the 
Forest Service has produced some good 
communication. Opponents have even 
been able to provide the Forest Service 
with enlightening Steward Observat- 
ory documents that had been withheld 
from the USFS by the observatory 
people because they were too revealing 
about actual motives, options and 
strategies. 

Although our strategy has been 
based on informational tactics and pub- 
lic relations, direct action has not been 
ruled out as an alternative if necessary 
to oppose the destruction. An EIS is 
being prepared but will not be released 
until September or later, presumably 
after the initial 90 day public comment 
period on the Land Management Plan 
is closed. We must not wait until then 
to express our outrage on this very seri- 
ous attack on one of the Southwest’s 
finest wild mountains. Letters oppos- 
ing this massive assault are desperately 
needed now. Please write to: 

Mr. Robert Tippeconnic 
Forest Supervisor 
Coronado National Forest 
301 W. Congress 
Tucson, AZ 85701 

Letters are also needed to oppose 
the year-around opening and 
snowplowing of the road up the moun- 
tain (State Route 366, known as the 
Swift Trail). They should be directed 
to: 

Mr. Walter Ford 
Director of Highways 
AZ Dept, of Transportation 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Also helpful are letters of oppostion 
to: 


consuming less forage. But Nevada 
communities that could expect to be- 
nefit from hunting and tourism due to 
the elk were coerced into opposing the 
reintroduction, in the sleazy manner we 
have come to expect from the public 
grazing industry. 

The Bruneau-Jarbidge River is one 
of the longest surviving un-damned riv- 
ers in the arid West. Before the damns 
on the Snake River, the Bruneau-Jar- 
bidge was an outstanding steelhead 
river as well as home to ocean-going 
salmon and sturgeon. Most people are 
surprised to learn that northeastern 
Nevada had a salmon and steelhead run 
until 1902. 

The Jarbidge Mountains are where 
the Northern Rocky Mountain ecologi- 
cal province, the Basin and Range pro- 
vince, and the Columbia Plateau meet. 
It is home to many rare plants and 
unique animal forms. Deep ecology con- 
servationists in Idaho consider the re- 
establishment of a complete native ecol- 
ogy in the Jarbidge to be a vital link 
toward preserving a web of life between 
Idaho and Nevada. 


ARIZONA EF! RENDEZVOUS ON 
MT. GRAHAM 

Arizona Earth Firstlers are plan- 
ning a field trip and campout on Mt. 
Graham the weekend of July 26-27 to 
discuss possible issues for Earth 
First! in Arizona and to inspect the 
Mt. Graham observatory site. Con- 
tact 602-622-1371 for details after Julv 
10 . 



Mt. Graham. Photo by Dave 
Foreman. 


A rally in the Jarbidge Wilderness is 
being considered for this summer to 
map strategies to complete the Jar- 
bidge ecology. Consult the directory for 
Idaho and Nevada EF! contacts. 

Sportsmen in Idaho pay fifteen times 
more for hunting and fishing licenses 
than all the ranchers on BLM lands in 
Idaho (1/4 of the state) pay in federal 
grazing fees. A letter to sissy Nevada 
and Idaho hunter groups might shame 
them into taking on the ranchers for 
the benefit of elk in the Jarbidge. 



The Hon. James Kolbe 
House of Reprsentatives 
Washington, DC 20515 


COWPIES KILL NEVADA ELK 
REINTRODUCTION 
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Observatories on Mt. Lemmon. 




Freddies’ Diabolical Schemes 



By Ric Bailey 


One hundred and eight years ago, 
Chief Joseph cast down his weapon as 
he stood upon the hallowed soil of his 
homeland, and uttered the immortal 
phrase, “From where the sun now 
stands, I will fight no more forever.” 
Thus ended the war between the Nez 
Perce and the United States Cavalry, 
and so began the renowned flight of the 
Nez Perce. Forsaking their beloved Wal- 
lowa and Salmon River valleys, they 
embarked on a 1400 mile long journey 
in which the entire tribe, including chil- 
dren and the elderly, outran the pursu- ^ 
ing cavalry by engaging in what have :§ 
since been termed the most innovative c§ 
and effective tactical manuevers in 
military history. ^ 

In spite of these brilliant evasive -S' 
techniques, the Nez Perce were cap- 8 
tured 10 miles from the Canadian bor- 
der, and shipped off to a reservation 
far from their sacred homeland, which 
had already been usurped by the white 
man. 

Despite the fate of the land at the 
hands of the whites, the invincible 
spirit of the Nez Perce still dwells in 
the Hells Canyon Country (the tribe’s 
former wintering grounds) like the 
rumor of an unquiet past. Their ar- 
tifacts and homesites can be found in 
many places. 

It is this mixture of the relative wild- 
ness of the land, and the gentle inscrip- 
tions of an older culture which weaves 
the thread of mysticism in Hells Can- 
yon. An excursion into these canyons 
in the waning days of Autumn is a par- 
ticular moving experience. 

The Guinness Book of World Records 
refers to Hells Canyon (the gorge 
carved by the Lower Snake River) in 
no uncertain terms as “The deepest ex- 
posed canyon on Earth.” The place goes 
beyond this statement, however. Hells 
Canyon and the adjoining glacially- 
sculpted countryside, reaching from 
Idaho’s Rapid River west to Oregon’s 
Big Sheep Creek, most of which is con- 
tained in the Hells Canyon National 
Recreation Area, is a powerful yet tran- 
quil environment. A magical one. 

A typical trip into the Hells Canyon 
Country finds the adventurer laboring 
through deep narrow canyons beside 
swift rivercourses, looking skyward to 
view huge basalt cliffs which are tree- 
less but flecked with wildlflowers of 
many kinds, pocked with caves and 
abutted with tortuous rock formations; 
then suddenly breaking into forested 
upland dells of fir, pine, larch; finally 
rising to high plateaus offering 
panoramic vistas of surrounding, vast 
grasslands dotted with huge old growth 
Ponderosa pine. A few hot springs are 
hidden in the folds of the land. 

Elevations range from under 1,000 
feet to over 9,000 feet above sea level. 


In every corner of this rugged land- 
scape, from the lake-dotted high alpine 
terrain of the Seven Devils Mountains 
to the fertile lowland valley of the Im- 
naha River, there is an irrepressible 
feeling of vastness. 

Hells Canyon supports an amazing 
abundance and variety of wildlife (elk 
outnumber humans 3 to 1 in Wallowa 
County), including one of the largest 
populations of cougars in the United 
States. Few who linger in the area will 
go without spotting one of the peculiar 
cinnamon-colored bears which dwell 
there. There have been some “unoffi- 
cial” sightings of moose which have 
been thought to be long departed from 
all regions of Oregon. There are moun- 
tain goats and bighorn sheep, bald and 
golden eagles, hawks, woodpeckers, 
and owls (including several which are 
endangered). There are also wol- 
verines, badgers, bobcats, and rattles- 
nakes aplenty. 

Simply put, the Hells Canyon 
Ecosystem represents the finest undis- 
turbed habitat and best potential for 
the reintroduction of formerly native 
species in Oregon. 

Hells Canyon also contains some of 
the finest grasslands west of the Conti- 
nental Divide, and botanists have iden- 
tified 24 species of plants that are indi- 
genous to the Hells Canyon Ecosystem. 

The evil nomenclature that has been 
attached to the area (“Hells” Canyon, 
Seven “Devils” Mountains, etc.) is 
largely a reference, both by Indians and 
whites, inspired by its luggedness and 
lack of willingness to be dominated or 
tamed. But the reckless hordes of in- 
dustry have left their disgusting spoor. 

Perhaps the most awe-inspiring 
stretches of Hells Canyon are sub- 
merged behind the cold gargantuan 
slab of concrete called Hells Canyon 
Damn. This damn and others have all 
but destroyed the once prolific salmon 



and steelhead spawning grounds of the 
Middle Snake River and its tributaries. 
(In 1958, the fall run of chinook salmon 
encountered the brand new Oxbow 
Damn on the Snake. They were unable 
to pass the new obstruction. Over 95% 
of the ran, upwards of 10,000 fish, were 
destroyed in a single day.) Many of the 
most sacred places in the area are ac- 
cessible by motor vehicle, and jet boats 
bellow and fume up the Snake River. 
Cattle infest virtually all of the grass- 
lands, and artifact thieves, aided by 
easy vehicle access, have illegally pil- 
laged many cultural resource sites. Old 
mine shafts are present, and stumps 
and log decks from past timber sales 
lie like forgotten corpses on the edges 
of canyons. 

This thoughtless industrial attack 
would have continued unchecked if not 
for the intervention in 1975 of the US 
Congress, led by Oregon Senator Bob 
Packwood, which stopped the fast train 
of destruction in its tracks just as ran- 
chers were selling off their holdings to 
resort developers and hyro developers 
were pushing for an additional 700 foot 
high damn. 

On December 31, 1975, after one of 
the most prolonged and emotional en- 
vironmental battles in American his- 
tory, President Gerald Ford signed into 
law the Hells Canyon National Recre- 
ation Area Act, which affected roughly 
660,000 acres of predominantly wild 
land (194,000 acres were designated 
Wilderness, and 22,000 acres have since 
been added in the 1984 Oregon Wilder- 
ness Act) in Oregon and Idaho. 

Since that time, this spectacular 
landscape has remained relatively un- 
changed, with the exception of Forest 
Service efforts to milk off as much 
timber from the area as they can get 
away with. The most obvious evidence 
of this is that the Forest Service has 
sold more timber annually from the 
area after its designation as a Recre- 
ation Area than they did before. 

Now the Freddies, in cooperation 
with Boise Cascade Corporation, plan 
to perform additional surgery with the 
new “Hells Canyon Recreation Area 
Management Plan” (recently revised by 
John Crowell before he left office as As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture). In di- 
rect defiance of the Congressional man- 
date, Crowell gave the green light to 
the previously prohibited (within the 
NRA) practice of shelterwood timber 
harvest (two-stage clearcuts), and al- 
lowed for increased roadbuilding and a 
basic departure from recreation man- 
agement to the typical present day 
brand of chainsaw-dominated “multiple 
use.” 

Crowell’s plan would also leave open 
an option for increased logging and 
grazing on the remaining 300,000 acres 
of defacto wilderness, most of which is 
currently classified as “dispersed recre- 
ation-native vegetation” — an alloca- 
tion that was originally written into the 
NRA act as a compromise between Wil- 
derness designation and multiple use 
management. So much for compromise. 


As a result of Crowell’s actions, 
former plans for logging (prior to the 
NRA act) are being reincarnated. Se- 
venteen timber sales affecting 7 road- 
less areas are currently in the works, 
with some expected to be cut this year. 
Additionally, some areas “freed up” by 
the passage of the Oregon statewide 
Wlderness bill are also on the chopping 
block, including some of the jewels of 
the Hells Canyon Country. 

The Lake Fork Roadless Area is an 
emerald in the lap of the land. It is one 
ef the most densely forested areas east 
of the Cascade Mountains and is the 
keystone to link the Hells Canyon and 
Eagle Cap Wldemesses into a single 
unbroken expanse. The area is controv- 
ersial because most of it lies outside the 
NRA boundary and because it contains 
nearly 40% of the marketable timber 
in the area. Amazingly, mainline con- 
servation groups have bickered over the 
need to protect it. Protection of this 
spectacular ecotone joining the grassy 
gorges of Hells Canyon and the high 
granite peaks of the Wallowa Mountains 
is essential. Timber sales planned for 
it would lace the area with 130 miles of 
new roads. 

To the north, Joseph Canyon, which 
lies outside the NRA boundary, waits 
like an orphan in the wake of the Ore- 
gon statewide bill. Senator Hatfield de- 
nied protection to the area (which is the 
birthplace of Chief Joseph) even though 
the company which holds the rights to 
the timber (per the Forest Service’s 
hideous 24,000 acre Nells-Swamp 
Timber Sale) wrote Hatfield stating 
that the area should be designated Wil- 
derness in the state bill. Logging is ex- 
pected to commence this fall. 

In the midst of the Hells Canyon re- 
gion is the 110,000 acre Lord Flat Road- 
less Area, the largest unbroken tract 
of wild land in the NRA, and one of 
the two largest tracts of unprotected 
wilderness in Oregon. Most of Lord 
Flat was designated as a wilderness 
study area in the NRA act, but the 
Forest Service recommended that it 
not be protected. Two timber sales are 
planned here. 

Forest Service plans for Hells Can- 
yon epitomize the old adage that 
“either it’ll be Wlderness, or it’ll be 
stumps.” It is obviously not enough to 
be a National Recreation Area. Wlder- 
ness designation, and the advent of wil- 
derness recovery zones is the only an- 
swer for the protection and restoration 
of this priceless natural wonder. 

Oregon Earth First! has formulated 
a legislative proposal for Hells Canyon 
to achieve these objectives. Some of the 
major goals of the proposal are: 

* Designation of 790,000 acres of Wil- 
derness and wilderness recovery zones 
(in both Oregon and Idaho); 

* Dismantlement of Hells Canyon 
Damn; 

* Immediate termination of livestock 
grazing within the Wlderness Area; 

* Reintroduction of formerly native 
wildlife species including bison, grizzly, 
and wolf; 

* Federal purchase of all valid mining 
claims. 

The proposed wilderness recovery 
zones, totaling 285,000 acres, would es- 
sentially close all the roads which sepa- 
rate the 12 roadless areas which make 
up most of the NRA and would allow 
the natural rejuvination of some key 
peripheral areas which have been selec- 
tively logged. 

The controversial issue of wilderness 
recovery zones seems to be a question 
of whether or not conservationists will 
allow the permanent relegation of for- 
merly wild lands to continued develop- 
ment (resulting in continued impair- 
ment of surrounding wild areas) after 
initial encroachment in the area. It is 
unfortunate that the doetine which up- 
holds the eradication of much of what 
little wilderness remains is generally 
accepted, even among conservationists, 
while the reverse idea of allowing nat- 
ural restoration of substantial tracts of 
previously developed areas is generally 
viewed as radical. As wild landscapes 
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continue to disappear, so too must this 
destructive myth. 

The Oregon Earth First! proposal for 
removal of Hells Canyon Damn to allow 
the restoration of anadromous fish 
habitat, and some of the finest Whitewa- 
ter in the lower 48, may well prove to 
be the first serious legislative campaign 
for the elimination of a major hydro pro- 
ject. We estimate that the demolition 
of the damn could put more people to 
work than could be employed in the 
wholesale logging of the NRA. The 
Idaho Power Company has enjoyed 20 
years of subsidy in this ecological catas- 
trophe. There is no reason for it to con- 
tinue. There are indications that many 
local individuals and even some agen- 


cies would (privately) support such a 
proposition. 

The issue of damns in Hells Canyon 
was probably best summed up by Wal- 
ter Hickel, former Interior Secretary 
under President Nixon: “Maybe we 
should study which of the dams already 
built should be dismantled.” 

Federal buyout of mining claims and 
elimination of all livestock grazing allot- 
ments should become a routine part of 
all future Wilderness legislation to 
counteract loopholes in the Wldemess 
Act. (Mining claimants should be com- 
pensated only for current costs of ad- 
ministration and investment, not for 
the full potential of the mineral re- 
source.) 


Senator Packwood has indicated an 
interest in pursuing further legislation 
for protection of Hells Canyon. But he 
will proceed only if the conservation 
community comes forth with a united 
proposal. The national organizations 
have vowed to make Hells Canyon a na- 
tional issue (mostly in an effort to set 
the precedent of further Wldemess 
legislation for a state which has just 
passed a statewide bill), and the Na- 
tional Wldlife Federation has backed 
this vow with serious talk of a lawsuit 
against Crowell’s management plan. 

We should encourage the national 
conservation groups to navigate into 
the Hells Canyon fight with a newfound 
vigor and a strong proposal. The Earth 
First! proposal is both ecologically and 
economically reasonable. Anything less 


seeks to purse that ultimate purpose, 
cannot be universally supported by con- 
servation groups, then the power to 
enact it must come from the grassroots. 

No one with any conscience can deny 
that Oregon should have wolves and 
grizzles again, and deserves to have 
“big wilderness” unravaged by chain- 
saws and cows. The joining of the Hells 
Canyon and Eagle Cap Wildernesses, 
the largest tracts of wild land in Ore- 
gon, is our only realistic hope of attain- 
ing these dreams. 

The securing of a complete and un- 
compromsed Hells Canyon Wldemess 
would not merely be an act of 
stewardship or an inheritance for the 
future; but a wergild of respect for the 
principles of those who were here be- 



would detract from the utlimate pur- 
pose of Wldemess, which is impaired 
in protecting only bisected parts of an 
ecosystem, half a watershed, or a sec- 
tion of a habitat. If this proposal, which 


Ric Bailey lives near Hells Canyon 
in Oregon and coordinates Earth First! 
wilderness proposals for the state. 




FREDDIES BACKPEDAL ON 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL FOREST 

By R F Mueller 


The Forest Planning Bulletin of The 
Wldemess Society for April 23, 1985, 
(an excellent service, by the way) in- 
cludes a report entitled “George 
Washington Plan — Could it Set a 
Trend?” It says that the George 
Washington National Forest might 
make some significant changes in its 
draft forest plan. The changes could in- 
clude a number of alternatives, focus- 
ing on re-examining timber manage- 
ment, particularly clear-cutting. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Bulletin gives 
sole credit for this situation to “hard- 
hitting and well researched comments” 
by The Wldemess Society, the Natural 
Resources Defense Council, and the 
Sierra Club. 

However, my own monitoring of the 
situation leads me to believe that the 
Freddies began backpeddling after un- 
precedented opposition at their catas- 
trophic forum on January 15 in Staun- 
ton, Virgina. At that meeting, individu- 
als (mostly hunters) and grassroots 
groups showed great militancy. (See 


EF! Brigid edition.) This was followed 
by an outpouring of letters to the editor 
in the Staunton Leader by these same 
people as well as by your EF! corres- 
pondent. In all of this the Sierra Club 
in particular was little in evidence, and 
I don’t recall a single letter from repre- 
sentatives of standard conservation 
groups. 

If, as the Forest Plans Bulletin im- 
plies, the resistance here in the George 
Washington National Forest sets a 
trend in the formulations of better 
plans nationwide, I believe credit is 
largely due to grassroots action. Cer- 
tainly lobbying in Washington had little 
to do with it. Also, although “hard hit- 
ting and well-researched comments” on 
the plan have their role, I doubt that 
the Freddies would pay attention to 
them in the absence of grassroots mili- 
tancy. 

Finally a word of caution: The rumors 
of a revived and more responsive plan 
could be just part of a smokescreen. 


RF Mueller is an Earth First! ac- 
tivist in Virginia and a frequent con- 
tributor to this journal. 


Earth First! Proposed Wldemess Re- 
covery Zones 
Eagle Cap 200,000 acres 
Hells Canyon 285,000 acres 
Total Earth First! Proposed Nez Perce 
Wldemess 1,661,000 acres 


Earth First! Proposed Hells Canyon 
Preservation Act 

1) Addition of 790,000 acres to the 
existing Hells Canyon Wldemess, of 
which 285,000 acres include road clo- 
sures and wilderness recovery zones. 
Recovery zoneS shall be left open to 
agency motor vehicles for a period of 
two years after enactment to facili- 
tate the removal of powerlines, cattle 
guards, and other structures. 

2) Designation of a 52 mile long Im- 
naha Wld & Scenic River from 
Olokott Campground to the conflu- 
ence with Cow Creek, and a 33 mile 
long Snake River Wld & Scenic River 
extension. 

3) Immediate termination of all 
livestock grazing within the Wlder- 
ness Area. 

4) Federal purchase of all valid min- 
ing claims within the Wldemess 
Area. 

5) Dismantlement of Hells Canyon 
Damn. 
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HAYDUCHESS ON THE ROAD: 
TUSAYAN TO BLANDING 


Pete the Cat hates meetings. What 
he really likes is to be Out There, doing 
good works and ridding the high desert 
of rodents. Nonetheless, the Duchess 
had heard about a panel meeting on the 
proposed uranium rape at Tusayan and 
detemined that they would go. Worse 
yet, due to their recent spate of good 
works, she had decided that prudence 
and a fondness for continued physical 
liberty dictated attendance in disguise. 
Whimsically, she thought it might be 
fun to go as Somebody’s Wife and her 
pet poodle. Pete was appalled. 

Bad enough that she would deck her- 
self out in designer jeans, pearl-stud- 
ded sweater, high-heeled sandals, eye- 
shadow and hair spray ’til she looked 
like somebody’s high-spending, house- 
cleaning Tempe darling; Pete would 
have to be zipped into that little, curly- 
furred jumpsuit the Duchess had 
created from an old bath mat. To top 
that off, she would buckle a bright pink, 
rhinestone-spangled collar around his 
neck. He nearly refused to go. But 
when the Duchess planted her fists 
firmly on her hips and snarled, “Listen, 
mate, if you don’t like it, you can stay 
home!” he gave in. The only thing he 
hated worse than that outfit was the 
possibility of missing an intelligent, in- 
tellectual discussion of sensitive issues, 
where he might get a chance to kick 
some Mother Earth-rapers’ asses. 

At the meeting, the Duchess settled 
herself in a back row, where she could 
check out the talent. Pete disgraced 
himself immediately by leaping in one 
bound to the top of the overhead projec- 
tor, causing the hippie couple in the 
fourth row to experience instantane- 
ous, simultaneous enlightenment . . . 
“Wow, man, you see that . . . That dog 
just moved like a cat, wow . . . hey, 
everything is everything . . . there are 
no boundaries.” Pete snickered. 

It was a pretty good meeting. There 
were some humans speaking and ask- 
ing questions, who seemed to have got- 
ten a little beyond their species. Pete 
found it unfortunate that their human 
chauvinism extended to their names 
and decided that he would think of 
them as Bob Lippcat (described as a 
friend of the river, which certainly 
seemed reasonable and wise) and Dave 
Forecat (a loud, enthusiastic fellow 
with a fair amount of fur). He really 
like Ace Peterson, who had the good 
sense to belong to the Arizona Wildlife 
Federation (Pete liked the idea of hu- 
mans and cats, predators alike, sitting 
around, having a few), who pointed out 
that what Energy Fuels Nuclear, Inc. 
described as a “clearing, with mixed na- 
tive plants and grasses” was, in fact, 
an old growth habitat, a rare meadow 
in the South Kaibab forest, which was 
an irreplaceable home to many crea- 
tures. Dan Daggett spoke about the po- 
tential for proliferation (Pete wasn’t 
sure what that meant, but he figured 
it was like mange) of uranium mines on 
both rims of Grand(mother) Canyon. 
Chris Shuey told everybody to get off 
their asses and stop the rape. The 
Duchess was especially taken with an 
amorphous group of women, men and 
creatures called Circle of Friends, who 
had put together a slide show of the 
potential route of the uranium ore from 
the proposed site, 13 miles south of the 
Canyon, through the Navajo Reserva- 
tion to the holding and processing plant 
in Blanding, Utah. She watched slide 
after slide of roads with no shoulders, 
river and wash drainages, hogans, radi- 
ation warning signs and road-side flow- 
ers, people and homes. 

When they got home, they decided 
to sit around in their outfits for a while. 
The Duchess mixed a Tanqueray and 
soda and sprinkled a little catnip on the 
rug. Pete sniffed it, got goofy, rolled 
around in circles, then settled in on the 
mantel, where he could see and hear 
everything. The Duchess put Dylan on 
the turntable, kicked off her shoes and 
leaned back, staring at the fireplace 
light dancing on the ceiling and sparkl- 
ing off Pete’s collar. 

There must be some way out of here, 
said the joker to the thief, There’s too 
much confusion, I can’t get no relief. 
Businessmen they drink my urine, 
plowmen dig my earth. None of them 


along the line knows what any of it is 
worth.. ( All Along the Watchtower.) 

Pete dozed off. The Duchess kept se- 
eing the last slides, the shots of the 
White Mesa Project, EFN, Inc.’s jar- 
gon for a pile of ore and heavy machin- 
ery kicking shit up into the sky. Sud- 
denly, she jumped up. Pete came wide 
awake as he saw her pulling road-maps 
off the bookshelf. She was hummin 
“Goin’ Mobile” and grinning. He 
climbed up on the back of her chair and 
watch her trace the route on her old, 
beloved Indian Country map: Forest 
Service road 307 north to route 64, just 
east of Desert View, north on highway 
89 to highway 160, 160 through Tuba 
City and Tsegi to Kayenta, north on 163 
to Bluff (crossing the San Juan at Mex- 
ican Hat), north on 191 to Blanding. He 
saw how the route coverded the eastern 
road into Grand(mother) Canyon, ran 
through the Navajo Res, and looked like 
it crossed a lot of rivers and snaked 
through a lot of towns. He glanced up 
at the Duchess. She scratched him be- 
hind the ears and said, “Let’s get some 
sleep ... we got a lot of driving to do 
tomorrow.” 

They are traveling light. Pete lies be- 
tween the speakers and naps, lulled by 
the old Mustang’s hum and the 
Duchess’ voice, talking into the record- 
er. 

“I keep remembering what Circle 
said, to pay attention to wind and water 
on this route, to think about how the 
passage of ten 20-25 ton ore trucks a 
day might affect the creatures that live 
here. I’m on Forest Service 307, which 
appears to have been upgraded. It’s a 
hot day and the wind carries the scent 
of sage. Insects and birds fly up ahead 
of us. At the turn onto 64, I notice a 
sign indicating that this is a Wildlife 
Management area. Circle read a quote 
about a mother falcon permanently 
abandoning her babies because of the 
sound of one rifle shot. I don’t under- 
stand how the scream of huge trucks 
on gravel roads can help manage 
wildlife, except to manage them right 
out of existence. 

“On 64, heading east, the road shoul- 
ders are non-existent. Tiny flowers 
grow through the asphalt. Over my 
shoulder, the view is glorious. I im- 
agine folks driving to the Canyon, se- 
eing trucks decked with radioactive 
warning symbols. I wonder about the 
road-side jewelry stands and the busi- 
ness that makes it off Grand(mother) 
Canyon. Like it or not, we’re going to 
need these folks in the battle to come. 
(Pete perked up at “battle,” licked his 
whiskers and went back to sleep.) 
Crossing the little Colorado, after 
Cameron, I watch the dust devils spin- 
ning above the desert and the grasses 
whipping about in the wind. Wind and 
water. Water and wind. Tons of 
uranium ore in a spill. Dust. Wind. “ 
(Pete yawns . . . sometimes, the 
Duchess gets a little poetical ... he 
reassures himself that it’ll pass and 
goes back to sleep.) 

They stop for a Navajo taco in Tuba 
City. The Duchess remembers the. 
Navajo man at the Tusayan EFN, Inc. 
meeting, asking about the radioactive 
tailings in Tuba City. Pete waits in the 
car. He’s found he’s not welcome in res- 
taurants, though he can’t quite under- 
stand it. Humans seem to feel free to 
eat, drink, shit and throw beer cans in 
his feeding places. Back on the road, 
the Duchess pulls over near some gut- 
ted, abandoned house sites, just out- 
side the town. She and Pete stare out 
over a fenced-in, radiation-signed ex- 
panse of wrecked desert. In its center 
rises a rusting uranium mill. Trucks 
crash by on the road, the earth vibrates 
under their feet. Out of nowhere, four 
fighter jets scream over their heads, 
only a few hundred feet from the desert 
floor. Pete coils around the Duchess’ 
ankle. He yowls. There’s death in the 
air and he wants to get out. 

Between Cow Springs and Kayenta, 
the Duchess is struck by the number 
of little washes and draws. There is 
drainage off both sides of the road. She 
keeps thinking about EFN, Inc.’s state- 
ment that they would clean up spills 
within two or three days, unless condi- 



tions prevented it. Bright yellow 
FLASH FLOODS signs jump up at 
her. Throughout the reservation, there 
are flocks of goats, horses grazing 
quietly, Navajo, of all ages, walking, 
hitch-hiking, riding horseback along 
the road. Hogans are tucked at the feet 
of hills, well within range. Should the 
trucks take this route, they will pass 
through the heart of Kayenta, past four 
schools. 

The Duchess starts to cry as they 
enter Monument Valley. She has long 
believed that tears are for warriors. 
The finest man she ever knew cried eas- 
ily and hard. She’s learned to drive 
through tears. Pete crawls into her lap; 
he knows how she feels . . . almost out 
of her mind with the beauty and light 
of the place, sad, mad . . . when he 
gets that way, he goes out and kills a 
mouse ... he wonders if that would 
help. She is calm by the time they begin 
the descent into Mexican Hat. 

“I will stop this damn hole. Like 
Foreman said, LEAVE IT IN THE 
GROUND!!! There is no safe way they 
can bring those trucks down this 
crooked, nairow road, over the San 
Juan and through that 90 degree turn 
in Mexican Hat. Even if they could, 
there are damn near no safe ways to 
use the miserable stuff.” 

She and Pete stay at the motel in 
Mexican Hat. They sit at the bottom 
of the stone steps above the river, 
watching that moving milkshake sweep 
on by. Near dark, two crazy canoeists 
race by. Pete chases a blushing lizard 
up into the pale green and purple 
rushes. The Duchess wishes she still 


smoked cigarettes. This is the perfect 
time, the perfect place to watch smoke 
curl up toward the fading light. 

They stop for breakfast in Bluff, for 
hellish coffee and heavenly home-made 
Texas toast. Pete licks the butter off 
the Duchess’ fingers, while an old 
woman tells them she wonders how 
those tarps are goin’ to keep the ore 
from spilling all over the place. The 
morning light whitens as they head up 
to Blanding. Just outside the town, 
EFN, Inc.’s White Mesa Project 
lurches up out of the meadow-like low- 
land. Cows graze within feet of the ore 
route. Pete know there are those who 
hate land-maggots, but he’s seen the 
same people terminating hamburgers 
with extreme prejudice. Somebody has 
sprayed NO NUKES on a road sign. 
That cheers the Duchess a little. She’s 
left her messages about the proposed 
mine in a few park registers. 

Desperate for serious coffee, she 
stops in the little cafe in Blanding. A 
woman comes up to her. The woman 
has seen the Duchess’ LEAVE IT IN 
THE GROUND bumpersticker and fol- 
lowed her into the cafe. She tells the 
Duchess that half the people in Bland- 
ing want the ore . . . more jobs . . . 
hurting economy . . . hungry kids . . . 
and half want EFN, Inc., out. The 
Duchess thinks about the CCC work, 
remembers all the cleaning-up to do 
along the road and the care for Mother 
Earth un-done and wonders where all 
her tax money has gone . . . and knows. 
The woman touches her wrist. “I 
wanted to tell you one more thing . . . 
My husband used to live in Bluff . . . 
those uranium trucks used tear through 
that canyon every hour of the day and 
night . . . they’d shake the walls of his 
little house, making the most awful 
noise . . . they were just like, like . . . 
bats coming straight out of hell.” 

“Exactly,” thinks the Duchess, 
“exactly.” 

Update: The Forest Service has ordered 
an EIS for the proposed Tusayan 
uranium mine site. For those who wish 
to go beyond, stay tuned. Some of us 
intend to see that they LEAVE IT IN 
THE GROUND. Should you wish to 
discreetly use the Duchess’ nom d’ac- 
tion, feel free. Hayduchess has many 
hands, and would love to hear that she 
was in many places at once! 


HOW CAN GETTING A FREE T-SHIRT 
HELP SAVE A RIVER 


When you get the T-shirt 
through becoming a special $25 
member of Friends of the River. It 
will even help if you just buy the 
T-shirt! Either way, you’re helping 
protect the rivers of the West. 


Friends of the River is the only 
group in California solely dedi- 
cated to the protection of our 
remaining free-flowing rivers and 
streams. With your membership 
and support, you provide vitally 
needed help. 

Our heavy weight T-shirts are 
sharp! Our well-known logo dis- 
played against the brightly col- 
ored shirt identifies you as a 
concerned and active wild river 
lover. We even have a shirt that 
says just that! 



Send to: 

Friends of the River 
Fort Mason 

San Francisco, CA 94123 
(415) 771-0403 


To order your shirt, pick the 
color, type and size and send 
this along with a check and a 
return address. We’ll mail it to 
you pronto. If you want the shirt 
for FREE, include $25 for a mem- 
bership. We hope to hear from 
you soon. 

“FRIENDS OF THE RIVER” two- 
color logo “Men’s” T-shirts are 
on Hanes 100% cotton. “Men’s” 
colors are green, red, burgundy 
and light blue. Women's tank 
tops (50/50 cotton/poly) come in 
lavender, blue and red. $8. 

“I’M A WILD RIVER LOVER" has 
five brilliant rainbow colors on a 
cream shirt. Regular "Men’s” 
(100% cotton) and women’s tank 
top (50/50). $10. 

All T-shirts come in S,M,L, and 
XL. Include postage and handling 
of $1.50 for the first shirt and $.50 
for each additional. 


T-SHIRT/MEMBERSHIP ORDER FORM 


□ Please send me the following Friends of the River T-Shirts: 


DESIGN 

Wild River or FOR 

STYLE 

Mens or Womens 

COLOR 

QUANTITY 

SIZE 

. S,M,L,XL 

t AMOUNT 




















□ Yes, I want to join with Friends of the River to help protect our rivers. 

Please send me the gift T-shirt indicated ($25.00 and above memberships only). 

6 1 / 2 % TAX on T-shirts only 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

PHONE 


. STATE . 


. ZIP- 


T-SHIRT TOTAL 

POSTAGES HANDLING 
1st shirt $1.50, each add'l 50t— 

MEMBERSHIP 

TOTAL ENCLOSED 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO RAIN 


JONATHAN RICHMAN COOKS IN 
BERKELEY 


We need an international clearing- 
house for rainforest organizing. As we 
all leam more about the deforestation 
of tropical rainforests and what is being 
done to reverse this trend it becomes 
increasingly clear that there is not 
enough organizing on this issue. John 
Seed and the Rainforest Information 
Centre in Australia has published three 
“World Rainforest Reports” tided to be 
a clearing house on rainforest work but, 
their resources are limited and they 
need some help. After a series of meet- 
ings with many groups over the last 
three months we have decided to take 
on some of the functions of a central 
clearinghouse under the guise of the 
clever (?) acronym “RAIN.” 

This publication is the first of what 
we hope will be a quarterly newsletter 
specifically on rainforest issues. We are 
looking for articles, news bulletins, and 
graphics, so send them in. This is also 
a grassroots-oriented paper so we want 
to print news about what your group 
or community is doing. 

In November (14, 15, & 16) Randy 
Hayes will convene a small (40 people) 
international strategy conference in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. We will dis- 
cuss the formation of an international 
action network and a US tropical rain- 
forest campaign. We hope to bring rep- 
resentatives in from Africa, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Solomon Islands, Hawaii, 
India/Nepal, South America, and Cen- 
tral America. For further information 
on this write to Randy Hayes, Friends 
of the Earth, 1045 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, California, U.S.A. 

RAIN c/o 1045 Sansome St. San 
Francisco, CA 94111 USA 


by Karen Pickett 

Jonathan Richman and rainforest 
slide show packed the house at EF! 
benefit at La Pena Cultural Center in 
Berkeley. Yes, Virginia, it is possible to 
carry cash home from a benefit... albeit 
not without lots of work and organiz- 
ing. The recent (May 8th) benefit put 
on by East Bay EF!-ers featuring the 
rainforest slide show followed by enter- 
tainment by Jonathan Richman was a 
big success on all counts, getting the 
word, out putting some new bodies in 
EF! T-shirts, making money to carry 
on the cause, and it was one HELL of 
a party! 

Many thanks to all the worker bees, 
plus Mike Roselle, Randy Hayes, and 
Sandra Kaiser who put on the slide 
show, Chuck Barry, David Parks, and 
Randy for the photography, and of 
course Jonathan who packed the house. 

An additional note to folks in the Bay 
Area; we have a local mailing list which 
has been gleaned from various EF! 
gatherings, plus people who contacted 
me or Greg Dubs personally. Subscrip- 
tion to the EF! paper does not get you 
on our local mailing list, so if you want 
to be on this list (SF, East Bay, & North 
Bay) send me your name, address and 
phone number and please indicate 
whether you want informational mail- 
ings only, or if you want to be active, 
i.e. attend meetings, work on projects, 
go to demonstrations, etc. My address 
is in the contacts list. 



Jonathan Richman. Photo by David Cross. 


This verse was a parting gift from 
Ed, on his way to Norway to con- 
template lemmings. 


Get out of our forest you bloody tree choppers. 
It’s not worth the nickel you save on a whopper. 
Take back your cattle we’re here to do battle. 
Take your bulldozers away. 


To open the East Bay benefit, six 
locals plus Roselle and Jonathan sang 
the Australian Blockaders ballad, “Take 
Your Bulldozers Away,” with the new 
rainforest verse, written by Ed Heske. 
For those who know the 1st verse, try 
this second and third one. They fit well. 


Leave our rainforest living from orchids to jaguars. 
They’re not yours for killing. 

You’ve taken enough. 

It’s time to start giving. 

Take your bulldozers aivay! 




ROADSHOW WASHED OUT? 


MCDONALD’S 


Costa Rican National Park 
Poster. Photos by Chuck Williams. 


on by Sandy Kaiser, Anders Price, 
Chuck Barry, David Brower, Gary 
Snyder, and Kevin Bixby to present 
about 20 roadshows. Sandy made our 
only appearance in southern California 
by flying in for a Fullerton College 
show. I took a brief trip back to 
Washington, D.C., West Virginia, and 
sunny Florida (including Miami where 
Burger King’s headquarters are) to par- 
ticipate in a Threshold Foundation rain- 
forest conference and talk up the issue 
with groups there. 

People everywhere responded favor- 
ably to setting up the “Rainforest 
Action Network.” (We may call it the 
“Rainforest Action and Information 
Network” so we can use the acronym 
“RAIN.”) We continued to call for 
letters to be written to the World Bank 
and to Burger King. If you haven’t writ- 
ten yours, you can get the addresses 
from the box at the end of the article 
“Tropical Deforestation in Central 
America; Ten Questions Answered.” 

In Eugene, Oregon, Doug Norlen set 
up a press conference where David 
Brower said that the greatest threat to 
the forest “is the U.S. marketplace. We 
can help stop it, if we watch our appe- 
tites.” Roselle linked Oregon with Cen- 
tral and South American rainforest by 
pointing out how many species of birds, 
such as the Hermit Thrush, spend their 
summers here and winter in tropical 
forests where their homes are 
threatened by deforestation. (By the 
way, not only do I refuse to apologize 
for Mike guzzling all the pitchers of 
brew after the show, I was proud of 
him.) 

Karen Pickett has an article in this 
issue on the high-energy Berkeley 


RAINFOREST 


by Randy Hayes 

Washed out? Not on your life. In fact 
we now have another arrow in our 
quiver. Thanks to contributions from 
photographers including Chuck Barry, 
David Parks, Jim Nations, and Hur- 
ricane Production Co. we have a beau- 
tiful and moving slide show on defor- 
estation in Central America and 
America’s immoral connection. 

With slide show in hand and a couple 
of extra quarts of oil for the van, Mike 
Roselle and I set out for northern 
California and Oregon. We covered 3000 
miles on the ground and about 8000 
miles in the air. We were joined off and 


show. Bill Devall organized a roadshow 
in Areata and Eric Horstman reported 
on it in “The Lumberjack.” In Nevada 
City, CA, Jonathan “makes-the- 
women-melt” Richman made a surprise 
appearance to sing about how “the 
beach be one of the best things we got” 
and Wrangler jeans. Gary (Beat) 
Snyder introduced Mike and me and 
sealed the evening with poems along 
with Doc Dachtler and Will. Staple. 
Thanks to Jolie Velazquez for her work 
on the new fact sheet and the S.F. show. 
Lots of other people like Steve, Ace, 
Beverly, Sarah, Enah, and Arlo put on 
rousing shows— so thanks for all your 
help. 


AND US BEEF? 

Ace investigative reporter, Sandy 
“Kamikaze” Kaiser, reports a change in 
McDonald’s advertising. While in the 
vicinity of a Big Mac drive-thru on San 
Pablo Avenue, Berkeley /Albany, 
California, she saw the phrase “100% 
US Beef’ next to every burger item. 
Have we got them running scared? 
When asked why she was near this 
drive-thru she responded nervously, “It 
was near a backpacking store. Well, 
look I...I considered it research.” 

RH 


La Selva Biological Reserve Boundary, Costa Rica. Photo by Chuck 
Williams. 
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TEN QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 

By Randy Hayes and Susan Brandt 


the process of extraction. Logging 
roads open up the forest to further ex- 
ploitation. 

Since the majority of agricultural 
land is tied up in the production of 
export crops such as beef, cotton and 
coffee, shifting cultivators are forced 
to move up the roads and clear land to 
grow crops for their survival. The lack 
of adequate land reform causes tre- 
mendous pressure on the rainforests. 
In Latin America as a whole, seven 
percent of the people own or control 
ninety-three percent of the arable 
land. Clearing the forest temporarily 
creates “new” land, therefore govern- 
ment officials in Central America 
support this colonization as it removes 
some of the pressure on them to imple- 
ment adequate land reform policies. 

Central America is also experienc- 
ing an astounding population growth 
rate. By the end of the century it is 
predicted that Central America and 
rural Mexico’s population of 35 million 
people will increase by another 22 mil- 
lion. 

The final stage of tropical deforesta- 
tion in Central America is the most 
devastating. Land that has been 
cleared by peasant families and has 
been exhausted after only a few crops, 
is then taken up by individual land- 
owners or corporations to produce ex- 
port crops. The most dominant and de- 
structive of these export crops is beef. 


We would like to express our special thanks to Mike Roselle and David Cobb for 
assistance in research and writing. 



“More than a quarter of all Central 
American forests have been de- 
stroyed since I960 to produce beef, 
85-95% (of exports) went to the US. 
This represents less than 2% of 
total US beef consumption, but 
has a devastating effect on Central 
American forests.” 

— Catherine Caufield, The New 
Yorker 

I. WHERE ARE TROPICAL FOR- 
ESTS AND WHY ARE THEY 
IMPORTANT? 

The world’s tropical forests are lo- 
cated within -a 3000 mile-wide band 
straddling the equator. They are the 
oldest and most complex ecosystems 
on land. Brazil hosts one-third of ex- 
isting tropical forests; Indonesia and 
Zaire each hold ten percent. Origi- 
nally, tropical forests covered about 
twelve per cent of the earth’s land 
area, but now cover only six percent. 
Perhaps half of the earth’s 6 to 10 mil- 
lion plant and animal species are 
found only in tropical forests. There 
are many scientific classifications and 
terms for describing tropical forests, 
but for the purposes of this brochure 
we will refer to them as tropical rain- 
forests (TRFs). 

One acre of TRF may house up to 
200 different species of trees; forests in 
the north typically contain one-tenth 
as many. Because the plants and ani- 
mals of tropical forests have evolved 
together over eons, they have become 
interdependent and specialized. Some 
birds and insects are adapted to polli- 
nate only one species of plant. TRFs 
are thus extremely sensitive to disrup- 
tion, and the extinction of one species 
may lead to the loss of many others. 

The myriad of lifeforms that abound 
in TRFs have an intrinsic value that is 
separate and above any other value 
they might have to humans. They are 
the homes of jaguars and howler 
monkeys and so much more. Natural 
systems have a right to exist unham- 
pered despite whatever economic, sci- 
entific or recreational value they 
might have. It is impossible to put a 
dollars and cents value on biological 
systems that were millions of years in 
the making, and when once gone can 
never return to their full diversity and 
complexity. If we are to utilize the 
plants and animals of tropical forests, 
we must do it in such a way as to en- 
sure the sustainability of the rain- 
forest ecosystem. 

These rainforest species do provide 
incalculable benefits to humankind. 
Foods such as rice, beans, and citrus 
fruits originated in tropical areas. 
The discovery of more productive and 
pest-resistant strains of such crops is 
tied to the maintenance of tropical 
habitats and their genetic diversity. 
One half of the western world’s pre- 
scription drugs are derived from 
plants, many of tropical origin. World- 
wide sales of these drugs amount to 
over $20 billion annually. Seventy 
percent of plant species known to 
have anti-cancer qualities are 
tropical plants. In 1960 a leukemia 
victim had only one chance in five of 
recovery. Because of drugs developed 
from the Rosy Periwinkle, a tropical 
plant, chances for survival have in- 
creased to four in five. Countless spe- 
cies remain to be discovered. 

The survival of TRFs is vital for eco- 
logical reasons. The stability of global 
climate depends on their ability to ab- 
sorb vast amounts of rainfall and sun- 
shine. Forests regulate the flow of 
water in tropical river basins such as 
the Congo and Amazon. They protect 
watersheds by controlling soil erosion, 
and they help sustain the breeding 
grounds of riverine fish — a vital 
source of protein for rainforest inhabi- 
tants. 

Two hundred million people live in 
and around TRFs and rely on the for- 
est for food and shelter. Among them 
are many of the remaining tribes of 
indigenous peoples, with aboriginal 


claims to the land. They have devel- 
oped unique ways of using forest re- 
sources without destroying their 
homeland. Their survival hinges on 
the forest. 

The effects of massive tropical de- 
forestation may one day have a grave 
impact on a global scale. TRFs have an 
important role as storehouses of car- 
bon dioxide. TRF soils contain about 
twenty percent of the earth’s carbon 
pool on land. Scientists have specu- 
lated that if total TRF destruction 
were to occur, it might bring about a 
melting of the polar ice caps due to the 
increase in atmospheric carbon diox- 
ide. This would act as a blanket, trap- 
ping heat near the earth’s surface. Sea 
temperatures would rise releasing 
more carbon dioxide, and eventually 
lead to a rise in the sea level that could 
inundate the world’s most populous 
and industrialized lowlands, and some 
of its largest cities. 


II. WHERE ARE TROPICAL FOR- 
ESTS FOUND IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA? 

The original forests left in Central 
America consist mainly of remnant 
pieces in the areas that are least ac- 
cessible and most difficult to develop. 
(Refer to the map.) 


III. WHAT IS CAUSING FOREST 
LOSS IN CENTRAL AMERICA? 

A cycle of destruction that generally 
begins with the timber companies and 
ends with the cattle ranches is de- 
stroying the tropical forests of Central 
America. During the first stage, log- 
ging companies move into the forests 
to remove the most valuable hard- 
woods. Thirty to fifty percent of the 
forest canopy may be destroyed during 



Almost all of this pasture has 
been created at the expense of 
tropical forests. According to tes- 
timony before a US congressional 
subcommittee in 1980, more than a 
quarter of all Central American 
forests have been destroyed for 
pastureland. If the present trend 
continues, the remaining forests 
will be gone by 1990. 
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IV. DO RAINFOREST SOILS 
MAKE GOOD AGRICULTURAL 
LAND? 

No. Few tropical forest soils are high 
in fertility. What nutrients are found 
in the soil lie in the top few inches, 
with the underlying soil being vir- 
tually sterile. Most of the nutrients 
are locked up in the vegetation in- 
stead. There is a complex pattern of 
recycling that takes place in TRFs 
where few nutrients are wasted. 

When vegetation is cleared from the 
land a rapid path of destruction fol- 
lows. The high levels of rainfall beat 
down directly on the soil, rather than 
getting caught up in the vegetation. 
Severe erosion then takes place, with 
tons of topsoil being washed away with 
each heavy rain. Soils that were once 
covered in virtual shade become like 
baked bricks in the sun. Most TRF 
soils can last through only a few sea- 
sons of crops before becoming weed 
and pest-infested, and devoid of nu- 
trients. 

Small-scale shifting agriculture, as 
that practiced by indigenous forest 
people is not destructive ecologically. 
The farmers allow the land to lie 
fallow for several years to regenerate 
itself, before returning to it. But the 
kind of large-scale commercial pro- 
duction of export crops that has been 
taking place in Central America over 
the last twenty years or so is far from 
ecological. The soil is stripped beyond 
its regeneration point. The ability of 
TRF land to sustain cattle-grazing 
varies, but in much of Central Amer- 
ica the African grasses that are 
planted for pasture can only survive 
for about five to ten years before weeds 
take over. The once lush and produc- 
tive rainforest is quickly converted 
into a virtual wasteland. 

V. IS FOREST EXPLOITATION 
GOOD FOR TROPICAL NA- 
TIONS? 

The vast majority of people in trop- 
ical regions such as Central America 
never receive the benefits of forest ex- 
ploitation. Short-run profits usually 
fall into the hands of large land- 
holders, foreign investors, and govern- 
ment officials who use the money for 
luxury goods and labor-saving equip- 
ment. Government officials often see 
rainforests as “unused capital”. Cen- 
tral American nations have acquired 
huge foreign debts and the people 
there are struggling to improve their 
standard of living. 

In the last twenty years, the area of 
man-made pastures and the number 
of beef cattle in Central America have 
increased by about two-thirds. Appar- 
ently this has the effect of reducing 
the price of hamburger in the US by 
about five cents a pound, and helps to 
fight domestic inflation. But during 
the 1960s and 1970s, when beef pro- 
duction in Costa Rica more than 
tripled, local consumption of beef 
actually declined to the point 
where the average Costa Rican ate 
less beef per year than the average 
North American house cat. 

Destruction of tropical forests can 
lead to ecological disasters in the long 
run that have strong social, economic, 
and political repercussions. In Pan- 
ama, for example, deforestation has 
resulted in an alternating pattern of 
floods and droughts that has severely 
affected water supplies. The people of 
the countries throughout Central 
America are forced to face the cata- 
strophic problems of severe erosion, 
climate change, and loss of species. 
The environmental costs of deforest- 
ing tropical lands rise far above any 
economic benefits from just a few 
short years of exploitation. 


VI. ARE THERE ALTER- 
NATIVES TO DEFORESTATION? 

Worldwide awareness of the impor- 
tance of forests and the unique prob- 
lems of tropical ecology is growing. 
But few governments or corporations 
are confronting the major causes of de- 
forestation such as poverty, the lack of 
land reform, and natural resource de- 
velopment for export. 

There is a desperate need to imple- 
ment forest practices that are sus- 



tainable in the long run. We need new 
strategies for cattle production such as 
grazing in conjunction with other land 
uses that retain a significant amount 
of forest cover. An example of this is 
the planting of fruit and nut trees for 
food and shade. International finan- 
ces need to be redirected from exten- 
sive beef cattle production in TRF re- 
gions into ecologically sound systems 
of food and fiber production. This 
effort should include high yield inten- 
sive systems of agriculture. We need to 
further develop agroforestry prac- 
tices, which is the interspersal of trees 
with crops, to mimic more closely the 
diversity and interdependence of the 
TRF ecosystem. An example would be 
the planting of banana trees with cof- 
fee and ground crops, which would in- 
crease shade and reduce erosion and 
pests. It has shown promising results 
in the field. Sustainable management 
would include better watershed pro- 
tection for climate, runoff, and irriga- 
tion control and logging methods that 
minimize destruction like using ani- 
mal power instead of machines and se- 
lective logging. 

Land reform is a necessary part of 
the solution. Nicaragua is the only 
country in Central America where 
significant land reform has been un- 
dertaken by the government. Nic- 
araguan citizens now have ten times 
as much land as they formerly did un- 
der the Somoza regime. 


Massive reforestation needs to take 
place. The World Bank estimates that 
the current rate of reforestation will 
need to be multiplied 5-fold to meet 
future demand for forest products. We 
need to reclaim damaged land with 
viable species and reforest urban 
areas for aesthetics, food and firewood 
production. We also have to increase 
the forest nurseries and dramatically 
expand the reforestation brigades. 

More parks need to be created. 
Costa Rica has one of the most pro- 
gressive wildlife protection and parks 
programs in Latin America. Thirteen 
years ago they began creating a na- 
tional network of parks, wildlife ref- 
uges, national monuments, archae- 
ological sites, and forest reserves that 
now encompass some 10 percent of the 
country — a total of almost three mil- 
lion acres. But oftentimes parks in 
Central America are understaffed, 
and regulations go unenforced. Parks 
and reserves will not be truly safe 
from development pressures until the 
lands around them are also safe. This 
will not happen until the social, politi- 
cal, and economic circumstances that 
lead to TRF destruction are allevi- 
ated. 

VII. WHAT ARE THE ROLES OF 
THE US AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT AGEN- 
CIES? 

The policies of the US government 
and international development agen- 
cies such as the World Bank encourage 
tropical deforestation. Between 1971 
and 1977, these institutions provided 
about $4 billion in loans and technical 


assistance to Latin America for the 
expansion of beef production and proc- 
essing. US companies now take ninety 
percent of the region’s beef exports. 
The growth of this market is justified 
on the grounds of improving the re- 
gion’s foreign exchange earnings. But 
the region’s trade balance has deterio- 
rated steadily over the past decade and 
its foreign debt has risen dramat- 
ically. The region is in social turmoil, 
in part over the failure of governments 
to enact land reform. 

Since 1963, the World Bank has pro- 
vided funds for cattle ranching ac- 
tivities to every Central American 
country except El Salvador. Cattle pro- 
ducers also receive technical as- 
sistance from the US and interna- 
tional health and development agen- 
cies such as the Pan American Health 
Organization, the Organization of 
American States, and the US Agency 
for International Development (AID). 
According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (USDA), 
without the technical assistance these 
organizations provide, cattle produc- 
tion in the American tropics would be 
unprofitable, if not impossible. 

Some policy makers and corporate 
officials are content with the status 
quo, but others are aware that tropical 
deforestation is tied to social ineq- 
uities in developing countries and the 
investment and trading policies be- 
tween those nations and the developed 
world. Citizens of affluent countries 
have a crucial role to play in stimulat- 
ing the necessary policy changes that 



Of all the environmental impacts of 
the study projections, deforestation 
probably poses the most serious prob- 
lems for the world, particularly the de- 
veloping world. 

—Global 2000 Report 
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Costa Rican beef, boned, 
frozen & packed for shipping 


will minimize deforestation and en- 
sure the wise use of forests for the ben- 
efit of the people. 

VIII. WHAT ARE THE US MEAT 
IMPORT QUOTAS AND REGULA- 
TIONS? 

New regulations allows more meat 
to be imported when domestic sup- 
plies are low and prices are rising. 
When domestic supplies are abun- 
dant, the quotas are to be lowered. 


Since the cost of living index is tied to 
beef prices, the meat import quotas 
help keep the rate of US inflation 
down by dumping cheap forign beef on 
the market. 

The Meat Import Act of 1979 whs 
signed into law by the President on 
December 31, 1979. It raised the total 
quantity of fresh, chilled and frozen 
meats which may be imported an- 
nually into the US from the 1964 Act’s 
adjustable maximum of 725.4 million 
pounds to the current adjustable 
1,204.6 million pounds. The term ad- 
justable refers here to the Act’s provi- 
sions which allow for modification of 
annual import quantities based on US 
market conditions. This figure was 
based on the average import level for 
the years 1968-1977. Regardless of for- 
mula calculations, the President may 
not restrict imports under the Meat 
Import Act to less than 1,250 million 
pounds. 

IX. WHERE’S THE BEEF GOING? 

Discovering where the beef from 
Central America goes once it has 
passed US inspection is difficult if not 
impossible. It may change hands sev- 
eral times before reaching its final 
destination. But the odds are that it 
will end up mixed with our more fatty 
domestic beef to make burgers to sup- 
port the burgeoning fast food indus- 
try. Once Central American beef has 
passed US inspection, it is stamped 
USDA, and from then on no mention is 
made of its origin. 

Among the fast-food companies ac- 
knowledging that they have used some 


imported meat in their hamburgers 
are Burger King, Jack-in-the-Box, 
Roy Rogers, Bob's Big Boy and Hot 
Shoppes restaurants. 

- A spokesperson for one of the 
companies which does use im- 
ported beef in its products stated 
that any chain saying they don’t use 
imported beef is handing you a crock. 

There are hundreds of US and other 
foreign interests involved in cattle-re- 
lated activities in the tropical forest 
regions of Central America. Most of 
these corporations generally control 
dozens of subsidiaries in one or more 
countries, with interests ranging from 
financing and ranching to processing 


and marketing. To find out more about 
the corporations involved, here are 
two revealing sources: 

1) Dollars and Dictators — A Guide to 
Central America by Tom Barry, Beth 
Wood and Deb Preusch (New York: 
Grove Press, Inc., 1983) 282 pp. It is 
distributed by the Resource Center, 
P.O. Box 4726, Albuquerque, NM 
87196 

2) Hoofprints on the Forest: An Inquiry 
into the Beef Cattle Industry in the 
Tropical Forest Areas of Latin America 
by Douglas R. Shane, prepared for the 
Office of Environmental Affairs, U.S. 
Department of State (Washington, 
D.C., 1980) 205 pp. 



GISA meat packing plant. Photo by Chuck Williams. 


YOUR LETTERS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY 


X. WHAT CAN WE DO? 

We must do something. The de- 
struction of rainforests is outrageous. 
US involvement in that destruction is 
outrageous. Pass this pamphlet on to 
others to help increase their 
awareness about the social, economic, 
and ecological consequences of con- 
suming TRF products, especially fast 
food burgers. 

The indigenous peoples of Central 
America have learned to use the forest 
as a renewable resource. We need to 
support efforts to protect their home- 
lands. Write to government officials in 
Central America asking them to rec- 
ognize and protect the rights of their 
indigenous peoples. Support such 
groups as: Guatemala News and Infor- 
mation Bureau, P.O. Box 28594, 
Oakland, CA 94612 USA, Telephone: 
(415) 835-0810 


Write to your US senators (US Senate, Washington, DC 20515) and represen- 
tative (House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 20515) to demand the 
passage of legislation to eliminate all imports of beef products from Cen- 
tral America or any other region where tropical rainforest is being con- 
verted to cattle pasture. Also urge that all US agencies be prohibited from 
any direct actions or loans to foreign governments that would contribute to 
the destruction of tropical rainforest. 

Write to Burger King, Public Relations, P.O. Box 520783, Miami, FL 33152, 
and other fast food corporations to demand that they eliminate all use of 
Central American beef. Suggest that they contribute to a superfund that 
would help finance national parks and reforestation projects in these 
countries. 

Write to the World Bank (A.W. Clausen, President, World Bank, 1818 H 
Street N.W., Washington, DC 20433). Urge that all roadbuilding, dambuild- 
ing, settlement, and cattle ranching projects that disturb tropical rain- 
forests be terminated and that no new projects be approved in the future. 
Send a copy of your letter to your senators and representative, who must 
approve funding for this organization and similar multilateral develop- 
ment banks. 

Please send copies of your letters to the Rainforest Action Network, P.O. 
Box 5871, Thcson, AZ 85703. 
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LOST COAST WILDERNESS 
OCEAN AND MOUNTAIN 


By Bill Devall 


King Range (Sinkyone-Lost Coast) 
Wilderness Proposal 

(Editor’s note: the following is Bill 
Devall’s testimony at a BLM hearing 
in May speaking as a local contact per- 
son for Earth First!) 

The King Range-Sinkyone Wilder- 
ness is the largest unroaded coastline 
in California. It contains remnants of 
old growth redwoods, habitat for 
cougar, bear, Roosevelt elk and bobcat. 
The oceans offshore teem with Califor- 
nia sea lions, dolphins and gray 
whales migrating to and from their 
winter homes in Baja California. The 
Reagan Administration plans massive 
oil and gas leasing programs during 
the next five years offshore from the 
King Range and Redwood National 
Park, about a hundred miles to the 
north. 

I have known the King Range for fif- 
teen years. I participated in decisions 
leading to the adoption of the mas- 
terplan for the King Range National 
Conservation Area, and I have camped 
many times in the King Range. I have 
observed the impacts of ORV use on 
the beaches and I have discussed the 
history of human usage of the King 
Range with anthropologists and histo- 
rians. 

I realize that the BLM will only make 
recommendations to Congress concern- 
ing various options for designating Wil- 
derness on these public lands in re- 
sponse to powerful political groups. My 
remarks are not addressed to the polit- 
ically motivated conclusions you 


reached in the DEIS. My remarks are 
addressed to the need for protecting 
the integrity of the King Range, the 
beauty, diversity of lifeforms and intrin- 
sic value of these areas and human use 
which is compatible with maintenance 
of the integrity of the King Range. 

Earth First! concludes that the whole 
King Range is suitable for Wilderness 
and that the draft environmental im- 
pact statement which the BLM has pro- 
duced is inadequate, incomplete and 
biased against Wilderness designation. 

It is artificial to stop the Wilderness 
at the edge of the sea. The greatest 
threats to the integrity of wild quality 
on the beaches of the King Range, in 
our estimation, are threats in the 
ocean. In particular, threats of pollu- 
tion, visual impairment, ship wrecks 
and disruption of wildlife due to oil and 
gas development or mineral develop- 
ment endanger the Wilderness. 

Therefore we advocate an ocean-land 
National Wilderness Area. This would 
be the first such ocean-land Wilderness 
in the US. 

Congess has reserved the right to es- 
tablish Wldemess on public lands. 
Since President Reagan declared the 
200 mile exclusive zone for all oceans 
surrounding the US, we argue that 
Congress can now consider these as 
“public lands” and designate portions 
of the ocean as “Wilderness” under the 
provisions of the 1964 Wilderness Act. 

We propose that the BLM Wilderness 
recommendation be extended two 
hundred miles westward from the 
mouth of the Eel River to the Men- 
docino county line. 

Ocean Wilderness designation would 
preclude exploration for oil, gas or min- 
erals and exclude any offshore drilling 
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One with the Earth . . . After an 
Earth First! Roadshow appearance in 
Lakeland, Florida, Randy (aka Hur- 
ricane) Hayes went out with his dear 
oF Dad “Ace” to celebrate his gradua- 
tion from college, just two months be- 
fore his 35th birthday (that’s Hur- 
ricane’s birthday, not Ace’s). After 
many rounds at Joann’s Chili Bordello, 
the new Master of Arts stumbled home- 
ward only to disappear. When neigh- 
bors called later to alert the family that 
Master Hayes had been found, a party 
was organized to retrieve the body, 
which was discovered face down, 
spread eagled in a pool of his own . . . 
well. Explaining the situation, brother 
Kerry told the concerned neighbors, 
“It’s OK, he’s an environmentalist. This 
here’s a ritual that they do. He’s hug- 
ging the Earth.” 

Rainforest Omelettes ... A friend 
in Portland has discovered a nutritious 
way of getting even with Burger King 
for their role in tropical deforestation 
which will work at any fast-food franch- 
ise with a salad bar. First, you pay for 
your salad bar and get your bowl and 
fork. Then you sit at an unbussed table 
that has plenty of those disgusting 
foam burger boxes scattered about. 
When you approach the salad bar, have 
plenty of those empty boxes on your 
tray, closed to look like you just bought 
them. When it’s your turn to take on 
food, just fill up each one with items 
like cheese, peppers, onions, olives, 
etc. On your way home, pick up a dozen 
eggs and voila! ... a delicious omelette 
without grating, chopping, or cutting 
anything. No muss, no fuss! 

Today’s Chuckle: How can you tell if 
a Freddie has been using your word pro- 
cessor? Answer: By the white-out on 
the screen. 


There’s talk in the Bay Area of form- 
ing a Green Party. Bad idea, sez I. 
Why? Because I think we should throw 
a green party. And that’s exactly what 
we will be doing at the 5th Annual 
Round River Rendezvous. Find out 
how saving the environment can be 
more fun than tearing it up. Be there, 
or be square. 

Earth First! wins hardball game . . 

. Linn County Sheriff Kenneth Goin 
and County Prosecutor Jackson Frost 
stated last fall that they would no 
longer tolerate anti-logging protests in 
the Middle Santiam. Said Goin, “From 
now on, we are going to play hardball.” 
You might recall that shortly thereaf- 
ter, 3 people were literally read the 
“Riot Act” and charged with felonies 
under the 1870 riot law. Thanks to a 
little help from the ACLU, the law was 
recently repealed. Also, a federal court 
has limited the number of people who 
can be legally held in the Linn County 
Jail to 24, down from a high of over 80 
last year. The result is that protestors 
are now being cited and released with- 
out bail. When asked by an Albany re- 
porter about his reaction to the re- 
newed protests, Goin replied, “I hate 
to think about it. We will take it one 
day at a time.” 

Know Thyself ... In Deep Ecology, 
Bill Devall states, “Part of befriending 
a particular ecosystem or river is wit- 
nessing the ecosystem as self.” (I quote 
rather loosely.) Or as John Seed put it, 
“It’s not so much you defending the 
forest, but being part of the forest de- 
fending itself.” Or as Nagaski sez, “I 
used to couldn’t even spell rainforest, 
and now I are one.” 


or development of oil, gas or minerals. 

Sport fishing and commercial fishing, 
regulated under existing law, would 
continue within the new Wilderness 
Area. However, we propose that all of 
the Wilderness land and ocean be desig- 
nated a nuclear-free zone. This would 
ban any naval vessels armed with or 
powered by nuclear devices from the 
ocean portions of the Wilderness. 
Clearly nuclear war is a threat to all 
life. With this symbolic gesture of es- 
tablishing the first nuclear-free land- 
sea Wilderness, Congress could estab- 
lish the principle that, although hu- 
mans might engage in warfare to kill 
each other, we as a species have no 
right to destroy the habitat of other 
species. 

Our Wilderness proposal includes the 
whole King Range National Conserva- 
tion Area excluding portions of the 
Shelter Cove subdivision which have 
commercial and residential structures. 
That is a resource compromise area and 
however undesirable it is, we accept 
that the Shelter Cove subdivision will 
remain, at least until destroyed by the 
next major earthquake. After the 
Earthquake we recommend that lands 
and properties in the subdivision be re- 
turned to the federal government and 
that Wilderness values be restored. 

We propose that human-damaged 
areas of the King Range be treated as 
wilderness restoration areas. We advo- 
cate closing the Smith-Etter road, pro- 
hibiting all motorized vehicles from en- 
tering the Wilderness Area except in 
emergency situations, and closing the 
land strip at Big Flat. Various huts and 
cabins on the beach portion of the Wil- 
derness would be maintained for hos- 
tels and for travelers in need of tempo- 


rary shelter during heavy storms. This 
compromise is necessary to serve the 
vital needs of humans in distress, dur- 
ing storms. We recommend that the 
beach, including state lands below 
mean high tide, be declared Wldemess 
from the mouth of Telegraph Creek to 
the mouth of the Mattole River. 

Chemise Mountain roadless area is 
included in our Wldemess proposal. 
This roadless area provides a corridor 
between the King Range and the state 
Sinkyone Wldemess State Park to the 
south. 

We applaud the re-introduction of elk 
into their historic habitat in the King 
Range and look forward to re-introduc- 
tion of mountain lions and grizzly 
bears. The Congressional act authoriz- 
ing this Wldemess should include a 
statement of the wilderness restoration 
potential of the King Range. 

Furthermore, we recommend that 
the new Wldemess be named the Sin- 
kyone-Lost Coast Wldemess in honor 
of native Americans who were 
slaughtered during the American occu- 
pation of their homeland. 

The King Range National Conserva- 
tion Area was created by special act of 
Congress. Thus Congress recognized 
the special character of this area and 
set a precedent for land designation on 
public lands. Our Wldemess propoosal 
is innovative and logical based on fed- 
eral law and the development of the wil- 
derness concept and the philosophy of 
wilderness preservation in the US dur- 
ing the past century. We propose that 
Congress use this as a model for other 
such Wldemess Areas on the nation’s 
coastline. 



EXPLORE the Western American Wilderness 
with Howie Wolke’s 

WILD HORIZONS EXPEDITIONS 

We offer a full schedule of backpacking expeditions in the wildest, most 
remote, and most spectacular wildlands in the country: spring expeditions 
in the wild desert and canyon country of Arizona and Utah; summer 
expeditions into the wilds of northwest Wyoming; and a unique 30 day 
winter expedition into the wild heart of Central Africa! 

All trips emphasize low impact hiking and camping techniques, discussion 
of relevant conservation issues, and the interpretation of the natural 
features of each area by Howie Wolke and his staff of expert 
guide/naturalists. 

We are a complete outfitting/guide service. We provide: food, equipment, 
transportation to and from the trailheads, and an expert guide/naturalist. 

For more information, write: 

WILD HORIZONS EXPEDITIONS 
PO Box 2348 - EF 
Jackson, Wyoming 83001 
. (307) 733-5343 

Discount available for Earth First! subscribers! 
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‘FAT CATS’ AMONG THE 
CONSERVATIONISTS 


By Michael Frome 

The large national conservation or- 
ganizations are always asking for 
money to carry on their crusad es. They 
do considerable good, to be sure, but 
I have watched them in recent years 
bog down in their own bureaucracies, 
complete with high-salaried execu- 
tives. petty personal jealousies and 
rivalries, and a shift in direction from 
issues of principle to promotion of busi- 
ness. 

When friends ask my advice on 
where to give their contributions, I cau- 
tion them as follows: Think twice if the 
only time you hear from an organization 
is when it wants your money. Consider 
donating most of what you have to 
spare to some local or regional feisty, 
hungry, grassroots outfit which is re- 
ally in need. 

Jay Norwood '“Ding” Darling was my 
kind of conservationist — a fighter, 
mover and shaker. He was renowned 
first as a newspaper editorial car- 
toonist, who then turned his talent and 
his energy to the protection of wildlife 
and natural resources. He was one of 
the early supporters of the migratory 
bird hunting stamp program. Though 
personally a Republican, he was ap- 
pointed by Franklin D. Roosevelt to be 
chief of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, where he did a superb job in just 
a short time. 

In 1936, Darling sparked organization 
of the General Wildlife Federation, 
which subsequently became the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. He wanted 
a grassroots action organization, but he 
watched the federation become any- 
thing but. 

In 1946, he wrote: “I don’t see how 
the federation can go on justifying its 
existence just by selling stamps and 
having a few executives in their home 
office and net making a campaign 
among the states which might organize 


and contribute to a national organiza- 
tion.” 

Those words are equally valid and 
challenging today. I recently read an ar- 
ticle in the Los Angeles Times by 
Robert L. Jones, a perceptive environ- 
mental reporter, about the imminent 
change in leadership in three major na- 
tional organizations, the Sierra Club, 
National Audubon Society and Wilder- 
ness Society. Jones wrote that he found 
the environmental movement “at mid- 
life,” facing a marked transformation — 
from volunteer effort to multi-million- 
dollar enterprise. Sierra and Audubon, 
he continued, have taken lessons from 
corporations and hired professional 
search companies to find new execu- 
tives. “The list of qualifications handed 
to the professional searchers looks 
more or less identical to that required 
for the head of a division at, say, Gen- 
eral Motors.” 

That, in my humble judgment, 
should never be. The article quoted 
Michael McCloskey, executive director 
of the Sierra Club, w r ho is being kicked 
upstairs, as follows: “We’re looking for 
a person who is strong in finance and 
budgets, who has a track record in man- 
agement, who is alert to changes in the 
marketplace.” And that should never 
be, either. 

A friend sent me a copy of a letter 
dispatched widely by the chairman of 
the search committee at The Wilder- 
ness Society. That organization, the 
chairman explained, is looking for a 
chief executive to represent it effec- 
tively with funding resources — a fund- 
raiser. The searchers want someone 
who understands the political system, 
is dedicated to conservation and public 
service. But substantive knowledge of 
public lands issues is secondary. 

Well, I don’t feel it is secondary. I 
believe it is critical and foremost to the 
making of an effective environmental 
leader. 

It takes that kind of awareness based 


on experience, plus sensitivity to na- 
ture and deep concern for its future, 
but what the organizations are looking 
for are management experts and fund- 
raisers. And at high prices. According 
to the article, the executive directors 
at Sierra and Wilderness each will be 
paid between $70,000 and $90,000 annu- 
ally, while at Audubon the salary could 
go above $100,000. 

I have no objection to a living wage 
in an age of high prices, and I don’t 
begrudge anything to the well-paid 
executive of some profit-making enter- 
prise. But when an ordinary fellow ad- 
vances up the ladder to the affluent 
level, his outlook, interest and motiva- 
tions change. He loses touch. 

The same goes for crusading organi- 
zations as they become institutionalized 
in midlife. “I had hoped the federation 
would be the crowming achievement of 
my devotion to conservation,” wrote 
Ding Darling in 1955, seven years be- 
fore his death. “It is, instead, my great- 
est humiliation.” 

What would he say today? The Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation is big busi- 
ness. It employs about 500 people, 
many involved in mail order and mer- 
chandising, not in conservation. The 
salary of the executive head of the fed- 
eration, Jay Hair, was not included in 
the article, so I inquired. “It’s our pol- 
icy not to give out salary information,” 
a spokesperson at federation headquar- 
ters in Washington told me. 

From other confidential sources I 
learned the Jay Hair, executive vice 
president of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, is paid annually in the $120,000 
range, plus a $15,000 expense account, 
plus a car and auto expenses, plus a 
fully furnished apartment in 
Washington, which allows him to spend 
most of his time at home in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

That amount of money could sure do 
a lot of good for groups like the Idaho 
Sportsmen’s Coalition, which Steve 


Hall, Jack Trueblood and other stal- 
warts organized last year in order to 
demonstrate that hunters and fishemen 
care more about protecting national 
forests than politicians realize. The co- 
alition has been raising nickels, dimes 
and dollars to get its message across. 
Such, of course, may be the fate of the 
missionary, but I’m sure that Ding 
Darling would be proud. 

He would be proud, also, of Don Al- 
drich, who for years was executive di- 
rector of the Montana Wildlife Federa- 
tion: Bill Meiners, the sparkplug of the 
Idaho Federation; Mort. Brigham, of 
the Idaho Environmental Council; Dick 
Carter, of the Utah Wilderness Associ- 
ation; Clif Merritt, who left The Wilder- 
ness Society to form the grassroots- 
based American Wilderness Alliance, 
headquartered in Denver; and Tom 
Bell, who left the Wyoming Fish and 
Game Department years ago to or- 
ganize the W'yoming Outdoor Council. 
These people are in the Darling tradi- 
tion. 

“The great irony,” one of my friends 
said to me, “is that national environ- 
mental leaders mirror the foxes they 
have been chasing.” I wouldn’t put it 
quite like that. I have known many out- 
standing, highly principled people in 
the environmental movement. But if 
the national organizations insist on 
being run by fund-raising management 
specialists, they ought first to send 
them to the hinterlands to learn what 
the environment, and humility, are 
about. 

Michael Frome. America’s leading 
environmental journalist, is the author 
of many books, including Battle for 
the Wilderness and the recently-re- 
leased Promised Land. Mike is cur- 
rently a visiting professor of wildland 
management at the University of 
Idaho. This article was originally pub- 
lished. in Western Outdoors and is re- 
printed with the permission of the au- 
thor. 


My Body, My Earth 


By Barry Auskem 


Was this the earth — squalid square 
miles of lots and plots pimpled with 
real estate offices , fast food cha ins, gas 
stations, shopping malls, factories, tic- 
kytacky churches, funeral parlors, con- 
crete schools? 

- David James Duncan, The River 
Why 

Earth: the ultimate waste-disposal 
unit. Once upon a time that is how we 
would symbolize the atmosphere: infi- 
nite space. Once upon a time that is 
how we symbolized the oceans: bottom- 
less sinks. And today, that is how some 
scientists look at the tectonic plates: 
the new, improved, lemon-freshened 
model of the latest in a long line of 
shortsighted, ill-conceived, jury-rigged 
shit holes. So much for ecological aware- 
ness in the 1980’s. 

Real g-ut-level ecological awareness 
didn’t begin for me until I began to 
make the connection between my 
Planet and my Self. As a graduate stu- 
dent with the Audubon Expedition In- 
stitute, I have started to focus on the 
parallels between what our culture 
does to Earth and what is happening 
to me. It’s only when I start to connect 
my health to the health of the planet 
that I make real ecological connections. 
When I fall back into an acculturated, 
scientific, non-emotional way of looking 
at the world, my whole perceptual 
paradigm shifts, and things that are 
ecologically unacceptable become cul- 
turally desirable. The Expedition’s re- 
cent visit to the phosphate mines of cen- 
tral Florida is a perfect case in point. 

According to our hosts, only one 
quarter of one percent of our land has 
ver been mined. Think about it: one 
“er of one percent. What a tiny, in- 


significant fraction of a percentage. The 
implication was clear: “Sure, what 
we're doing might look sort of ugly, us 
diggin’ into the earth and all, but shoot, 
there’s ninety-nine point nine nine per- 
cent of the land that’s still virgin pure. 
So what’s ail this fuss over a little ol’ 
phosphate mine?” 

Sort of hard to argue with a scientific 
attitude like that, huh? If you get right 
down to it, it’s kind of silly to get up- 
tight about a phosphate mine when 
even though it seems monstrous and 
huge and ugly, it’s only a fraction of a 
fraction of our land. At least that’s what 
the Freddies would have us believe. 

Until we begin to connect our planet 
to our own bodies — then the picture 
changes drastically. If the planet is my 
body, and I have had myself mined for 
phosphates, that means I’m going to be 
left with a strip of oozing flesh across 
my chest, a strip of flesh that’s just over 
five inches long and one inch wide. A 
strip of flesh that’s raw, that’s charred, 
that’s mutilated. Scarred. Shredded. 
Exposed. It’s not a pretty sight. When 
people look at my chest they cringe and 
turn away. They turn away because they 
know something that the phosphate 
people and the mining people are too 
dumb and pigheaded and profit-hungry 
to ever realize: they know that my chest 
will never heal, that I’ll always carry 
with me scars and scabs as an angry 
reminder of what was done to me. 

When I think of the mining industry 
in these terms, things begin to change 
for me. I’m no longer willing to take 
what the scientists and the experts tell 
me is the gospel truth. When I hear 
how sulfur emissions and carbon 
monoxide levels in New York City have 
gone down over the last ten years (and 
I’m handed tables and charts and 
graphs ad nauseum to document it), I 
think, “Bullshit. Breathing this Man- 
hattan air means I’m smoking the equi- 


valent of two packs of cigarettes a day.” 
It’s easy for me to get lost in statistics, 
numbers and megatrends, and lose 
sight of what’s really happening. But 
when I look at a row of smokestakes 
belching poison into the air, and when 
I make the connection between the at- 
mosphere that soaks up those gases 
and my very own lungs, that’s when I 
understand what’s actually happening 
to my planet and to me. That’s when I 
create my own worldview, because the 
dominant paradigm doesn’t make sense 
any longer. 

I get upset with the concept of Earth 
as the ultimate waste disposal unit — 
and that still seems to be the way our 
terminally myopic Culture looks at the 


planet. When I think of my body and 
the stuff I put into it, I know that I 
become that food. I know that not ev- 
erything gets flushed out; I know that’s 
why people get high blood pressure and 
ulcers. And diabetes. And cancer. And 
fat and tense and migranesandbae- 
kachesandzitsandtired. It all comes to- 
gether. And if this dynamic is happen- 
ing within me, then I’m pretty damn 
sure that the same thing is going on 
with the Planet. I know I can put only 
so much crap and garbage into my sys- 
tem before something starts to happen. 
Why should it be any different for 
Earth? 

To me, that is what Deep Ecology is 
all about. 



For Sale Through the 
ECOLOGY CENTER IN BERKELEY 
‘♦SIGNED COPIES* ‘ OF: 

IN THE RAINFOREST 

by Catherine Caufleld 

A thorough, fascinating report on rainforests world-wide, 
documenting the destruction, but also a book of wonders, a 
stunning account of a world heading for extinction. 

This book should be read cover to cover by everyone 
involved in the Rainforest issue in order to educate others! 

Hardcover, 304 pp., indexed. Limited quantities, 
postpaid. 


^22.00 postpaid 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

REMEDIES FOR FARMLAND WOES 


By Gregory McNamee 


Review of Wes Jackson, Wendell Berry, 
and Bruce Colman, eds., Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land: Essays in 
Sustainable Agriculture and Steward- 
ship (San Francisco, CA, North Point 
Press, 1985). 250 pages. $12.50 paper. 

It is hardly news to anyone that 
American agriculture is in a bad way 
these days. Thousands of small farmers 
and their families are being forced off 
their land every year, unable to com- 
pete with the industrial practices of 
modem agribusiness, in which a chick- 
en, for instance, is not seen as an ani- 
mal offering many useful products to 
humans, but as a commodity specializ- 
ing in one area only: eggs or meat. The 
political and economic structure of the 
United States now militates against the 
small farmer, dependent upon unreli- 
able machines and toxic pesticides for 
his daily bread, who finds little solace 
in the government’s attitudes toward 
agriculture: witness federal budget di- 
rector David Stockman’s proclaiming 
that it’s probably a good thing for these 
teeming anachonistic forty-acre types 
to go broke every now and then. And 
there are still worse problems: in the 
Great Plains, the Ogallala aquifer is 
drying up; in the desert Southwest, 
water tables are falling and costs are 
rising; even wetlands states like New 
York and Florida are facing water prob- 
lems that work against the small farm- 
er. All this is coupled with an increasing 
degradation of American farmland, 
especially loss of topsoil through poor 
agrarian practice: the ten states mak- 
ing up the Great Plains, for example, 
suffered wind-erosion damage to top- 
soil over an area of 4.01 million acres 
in 1984 alone. 

Nature, the market, the government 

KILLING 


In The Rainforest, Catherine 
Caufield, Alfred A. Knopf, NY, 1985, 
304 pp, $16.95 

“Between 40 and 50 percent of all 
types of living things — as many as 
five million species of plants, animals 
and insects — live in tropical rain- 
forests, though they cover less than 2 
percent of the globe. These forests are 
the richest regions on earth in terms 
of biological diversity and in terms of 
pure bulk, the mass of living organisms 
packed into a given space,” says 
Catherine Caufield. According to a re- 
port by the U.S. National Academy of 
Sciences that she quotes, “A typical 
four-square-mile patch of rainforest . . 
. contains up to 1,500 species of flower- 
ing plants, as many as 750 species of 
tree, 125 species of mammal, 400 
species of bird, 100 reptile, 60 amphi- 
bian and 150 of butterfly, though some 
sites have more.” 

Caufield describes the enchanted 
forest, the veritable womb of the world. 
The figures quoted above indicate the 
density of rainforest life. The other di- 
mension is the diversity of ecosystems 
that exist under the rainforest title. For 
example, the rainforests of Africa, 
Southeast Asia, Latin America and the 
islands scattered around the earth in 
temperate-equatorial zones are each 
different ecosystems and have few 
species in common. Even within each 
geographical area of rainforest, 
Caufield shows, this diversity persists 
with a species possibly occurring 
nowhere on earth but on one mountain 
range or one river bottom. For exam- 
ple, in the Amazon Basin, what may 
look like a continuous green mat is com- 
prised of many whole, differentiated 
rainforest ecosystems. This means that 
preserving small parks or “reserves” of 
rainforest will not “save the rainforest.” 


seem set to crush the small farmer one 
and for all. But, as the editors and au- 
thors of Meeting the Expectations of 
the Land argue, it is* not too late to 
change the situation. In seventeen es- 
says, such key agrarian critics as Wen- 
dell Berry, the Kentucky farmer-poet; 
Gary Snyder, the writer and deep 
ecologist (who cites the “growing popu- 
larity of the Earth First! organization” 
in rural and blue-collar areas as evi- 
dence that the environmental move- 
ment is not the elitist bunch that the 
Reagan administration makes it out to 
be); Amory and Hunter Lovins, the 
apostles of “soft energy”; and Gary Paul 
Nabahan, the arid-lands ecologist and 
superb writer, all offer suggested re- 
medies to the seemingly incorrigible 
state of the small farm today. 

Meeting the Expectations of the 
Land, an excellent book in many re- 
spects, is something of a mixed bag. 
Gary Nabahan’s “Replenishing Desert 
Agriculture with Native Plants and 
their Symbionts,” and Marty Bender’s 
“Industrial Versus Biological Traction 
on the Farm,” for example, are solid 
practical papers, each offering specific 
recommendations to farmers, the one 
advising desert agriculturists to follow 
Native American practices of runoff- 
field cultivation, the other marshalling 
statistics to indicate that the most cost- 
effective way to plow a field is with a 
good team of dray horses, a renewable 
natural resource, rather than with a 
sixty-thousand dollar tractor that does 
the land more harm than good. Univer- 
sity of Hawaii historian Donald Wors- 
ter’s “Good Farming and the Public 
Good” and “Thinking Like a River,” 
Wendell Berry’s “Whose Head Is the 
Farmer Using? Whose Head Is Using 
the Farmer?” and Gary Snyder’s 
“Good, Wild, Sacred” — a fine piece on 
preindustrial attitudes toward the 
Earth and human responsibilities to- 
ward it — address themselves more to 


Caufield has written a good book. 
She knows what she’s writing about 
and she’s traveled world-wide to see it 
first hand. Because of her ecological 
background, she is able to interpret dif- 
ferent rainforest ecosystems for us. 
Caufield is not naive, she also illumi- 
nates the mechanics of rainforest de- 
struction. Somehow she has the for- 
titude to continue examining the inven- 
tories of killing. Citing examples 
around the the earth, she adds to our 
knowledge of what we have lost, what 
we are now losing and who is responsi- 
ble. 

Caufield says that half of the earth’s 
rainforest are already gone. She quotes 
one conservative study estimating that 
rainforests world-wide are being cut at 
the rate of SO acres per minute, sixty 
minutes per hour, twenty-four hours 
per day, and depending on world 
events, the extinction of all will proba- 
bly occur in our lifetime. When the ex- 
tinction happens, covering fourteen 
percent of the earth’s surface, an essen- 
tial organ of the earth’s body will have 
been tom out and fed to the Empire. 

The starving peasants of the world 
are often blamed for destroying the 
rainforest because of over-population. 
Caufield snuffs this simplistic explana- 
tion. The real problem, she notes, is 
land distribution. The hierarchs of the 
colonies supported by the Caligulas of 
the world industrial Empire take the 
best land, forcing industrial peasants 
and natives to the periphery. But the 
peripheral peasant finds no solution to 
hunger in the rainforest, because farm- 
ing quickly destroys the soil and 
changes the ecosystem permanently. 

Logging is a similar dead-end in 
which the entire rainforest is destroyed 
to gain a few dollars. Of the tremendous 
variety in tree species, there is a com- 
mercial market for only a handful 
(twelve in Indonesia, twenty-five in 


philosophical issues surrounding the no- 
tion of land stewardship and ecologi- 
cally sustainable use of arable lands. 
Other essays in Meeting the Expecta- 
tions of the Land fall somewhere in 
between: John Todd’s interesting essay 
“The Practice of Stewardship,” for in- 
stance, offers both a practical means of 
reforesting Mediterranean-zone islands 
and proposes the creation of wandering 
arks — gigantic research vessels — to 
spread native seeds across the world 
and collect data on indigenous farming 
practices: at this point Todd’s essay 
turns into something of a utopian exer- 
cise, but one well worth considering. 

Despite the mix of styles and inten- 
tions, however, Meeting the Expecta- 
tions of the Land, unlike many edited 
volumes by various hands, holds to- 
gether in many ways. Each contributor 
echoes another in some respect, and 
each seeks to address common ques- 
tions of interest to anyone concerned 
with issues of deep ecology: What is 
sustainable agriculture? (The answer 
that emerges is something like “sustain- 
able agriculture is that which does no 
violence to the land.”) What can farm- 
ers do to improve their lot in life, make 
a living, and yet practice sustainable 
agriculture in the age of mass-scale 
slash-and-bum crop production? 
(Simplify their lives. Bow out of the 
commodity-market economy. Make the 
expectations of the land their own ex- 
pectations. Live up to the conservative 
charge that small farming is an 
anachonism.) 

Meeting the Expectations of the 
Land is required reading for deep 
ecologists, for policymakers, and for 
farmers industrial and traditional. The 
first group of readers surely will be 
drqwn to the book; whether it falls into 
the hands of the second and third 
groups remains to be seen, and that is 
the audience most in need of consider- 
ing the various modest proposals con- 


Amazonia). Because of the diversity 
within the ecosystems, desirable 
species of trees are widely scattered, 
so that much of the forest must be clear- 
cut to get them. If selective logging is 
attempted, heavy equipment destroys 
much and irreparably disrupts the 
ecosystem. 

The destruction by mines and hydro- 
electric dams is reviewed as well as the 
killing of the rainforest in order to 
graze the sacred cow. 

Caufield’s study, combined with Erik 
Eckholm’s Losing Ground 
(Worldwatch Institute), now gives us a 
fairly comprehensive survey of the kil- 
ling of the earth in all ecosystems (ex- 
cept Antarctica.) 

Is this simply another example of the 
depraved, avaricious, suicidal nature of 
the “killer ape” human species? No. As 
a matter of fact, our human family has 
conducted itself quite well through the 
past million years or so. Caufield says 
there may be one thousand forest tribes 
(of the real, sane and stable human fam- 
ily) surviving world- wide, but points 
out that most of these are as en- 
dangered as their habitat. 

Caufield quotes the anthropologist 
Betty Meggars (Amazonia) who has 
studied rainforest people to discover all 
of the means that they use to maintain 
population stability and ecological 
equilibrium. 

Natural forest people, Caufield 
shows, range from forager-hunters to 
forager-hunter-agriculturalists. She 
gives the example of Lacandon Maya 
of Chiapas, Mexico. (Eighty families re- 
maining who practice a forager-hunter- 
permacultural lifestyle that would im- 
press even Bill Mollison.) This group 
raises over eighty species of crop plants 
and are ecologically stable although 
their habitat is being destroyed by out- 
siders. 

In the Philippine rainforest Caufield 
examines tribal groups that plant 160 


tained in the book’s pages. Followers 
of David Stockman’s line of thinking are 
likely to dismiss them as liberal wishful 
thinking (“Sustainable agriculture” in- 
deed, say the solid citizens on the board 
of International Harvester, Inc.); 
analysts of pork-belly futures will re- 
spond, in shocked whispere, that the 
whole of the American economy will col- 
lapse if farmers begin treating the land 
responsibly and thoughtfully; and the 
farmers themselves may never see the 
book, given the pitifully small budgets 
of rural libraries and the paucity of 
bookstores in Emporia, Kansas; The 
Plains, Virginia; and Havre, Montana. 
Unfortunately, no one in the agricul- 
tural-extension service or the Faim 
Bureau is likely to distribute copies to 
their clientele, even though widespread 
circulation of Meeting the Expecta- 
tions of the Land and careful thought 
to its recommendations would do more 
good than any number of the subsidies 
and voodoo-economics programs cur- 
rently governing American agriculture. 

North Point Press publisher William 
Turnbull has remarked that “the argu- 
ments and data advanced in this book 
call for no less than a major reevalua- 
tion of our agricultural attitudes and 
policies.” Turnbull is right on the mark, 
of course. Whether that reevaluation 
will be forthcoming is, unfortunately, 
an academic question at this time, al- 
though we can continue to hope for the 
best. Whatever the case, Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land, an impor- 
tant manifesto, is nothing short of es- 
sential reading for anyone concerned 
with the future of our land. 

Gregory McNamee is the co-editor of 
Resist Much, Obey Little, a critical 
anthology on the work of Edward 
Abbey, which will soon be released by 
Dream Garden Press. 


different crop species and forager-hun- 
ters who identify 1,600 categories of 
wild plant species. In northern Thai- 
land, Caufield points to the Lawa, a 
tribe that has existed stabily through 
know history. She quotes an- 
thropologist Peter Kunstadter who says 
that even small Lawa children can “dis- 
tinguish successfully between 84 culti- 
vated varieties plus 16 useful unculti- 
vated varieties,” of plants, “even at the 
stage when plants are less than a cen- 
timeter in size.” 

The highly cultured knowledge of liv- 
ing things held by these tribal groups 
does not occur in a vacuum. Although 
outside the scope of Caufield’s study, 
Gerardo Reichel-Dolmatoff, one of the 
anthropologists (it seems) with ecolog- 
ical awareness, has provided a study 
(Amazonian Cosmos: The Sexual and 
Religious Symbolism of the Tukano In- 
dians,) that shows the total individual, 
cultural, ecological and cosmological 
earth integration of that tribe. 

Tens of thousands of differentiated 
tribes of the human family have existed 
in ecological equilibrium in the rain- 
forest for tens of thousands of years. 
It is only in this present era that the 
depraved, avaricious, suicidal, “killer 
ape” group has erupted to the point of 
obliterating the habitat of all species. 
There is no problem with human na- 
ture. The problem is in the mutant, 
malignant social tumor body of Empire. 
The bad seed of Sumer has sickened 
unto its final cycle of the world-wide 
Imperial Culture of industrial 
materialilsm that would destroy the in- 
credible beauty and life of the womb of 
the world for ten trees per acre or three 
years grazing for the sacred cow. 

Caufield’s study conveys the beauty 
and inestimable living treasure of the 
earth’s rainforests. She also pulls the 
covers off the grotesque and depraved 
executioner. We must stop this slobber- 
ing monster quickly. 


THE WOMB OF THE WORLD 
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STRATEGIC 

MONKEYWRENCHING 

From the Book 
“ECODEFENSE” 


By 


Dave Foreman 



The BLM wilderness review has 
been a similar process of attrition. It 
is unlikely that more than 9 million 
acres will be recommended for wilder- 
ness out of the 60 million the review 
began with. Again, it is the more spec- 
tacular but biologically less rich areas 
that will be proposed for protection. 

During 1984, Congress passed legis- 
lation designating minimal National 
Forest wilderness acreages for most 
states (generally only slightly larger 
than the pitiful RARE II recommenda- 
tions and concentrating on ’’rocks and 
ice” instead of crucial forested lands). 
In the next few years, similar picayune 
legislation for National Forest wilder- 
ness in the remaining states and for 
BLM wilderness will probably be 
enacted. The other roadless areas will 
be eliminated from consideration. Con- 
ventional means of protecting these 
millions of acres of wild country will 
largely dissipate. Judicial and adminis- 
trative appeals for their protection will 
be closed off. Congress will turn a deaf 
ear to requests for additional wildernes- 
ses so soon after disposing of the thorny 
issue. The effectiveness of conventional 
political lobbying by conservation 
groups to protect endangered wild 
lands will evaporate. And in half a dec- 
ade, the saw, ’dozer and drill will devas- 
tate most of what is unprotected. The 
battle for wilderness will be over. 


The following article is reprinted 
from the book Ecodefense: A Field 
Guide To Monkey wrenching. 

In early summer of 1977, the United 
States Forest Service began an 18 
month-long inventory and evaluation of 
the remaining roadless and unde- 
veloped areas on the National Forests 
and Grasslands of the United States. 
During this second Roadless Area Re- 
view and Evaluation (RARE II), the 
Forest Service identified 2,686 roadless 
areas of 5,000 acres or more totaling 
66 million acres out of the 187 million 
acres of National Forest lands. Approx- 
imately 15 million acres of roadless 
areas were not included in RARE II 
because of sloppy inventory procedures 
or because they had already gone 
through land use planning after the 
first RARE program in the early ’70s. 
All in all, there were some 80 million 
acres on the National Forests in 1977 
retaining a significant degree of natural 
diversity and wildness (a total area 
equivalent in size to the state of New 
Mexico or a square 350 x 350 miles). 

About the same time as the Forest 
Sendee began RARE II, the Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM) began a 
wilderness inventory as required by the 
Federal Land Planning and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (FLPMA) on the 189 
million acres of federal land that they 
manage in the lower 48 states. In their 
initial inventory, BLM identified 60 mil- 
lion acres of roadless areas of 5,000 
acres or more (a total area approxi- 
mately the size of Oregon or a square 
300 x 300 miles). 

Along with the National Parks & 
Monuments, National Wildlife Refuges, 
existing Wilderness Areas and some 
state lands, these Forest Service and 
BLM roadless areas represent the re- 
maining natural wealth of the United 
States. They are the remnant of natural 
diversity after the industrial conquest 
of the most beautiful, diverse and pro- 
ductive of all the continents of the 
Earth: North America. Turtle Island. 

Only one hundred and fifty years 
ago, the Great Plains were a vast, wav- 
ing sea of grass stretching from the 
Chihuahuan Desert of Mexico to the 
boreal forest of Canada, from the oak- 
hickory forests of the Ozarks to the 
Rocky Mountains. Bison blanketed the 
plains — it has been estimated that 60 
million of the huge, shaggy beasts 
moved across the grass. Great herds of 
pronghorn and elk also filled this Pleis- 
tocene landscape. Packs of wolves and 
numerous grizzly bears followed the im- 
mense herds. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, 
John James Audubon estimated that 
there were several billion birds in a 
flock of passenger pigeons that flew 
past him for several days on the Ohio 
River. It has been said that a squirrel 
could travel from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Mississippi River without touch- 
ing the ground so dense was the decidu- 
ous forest of the East. 

At the time of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, an estimated 200,000 
grizzlies roamed the western half of 


what is now the United States. The 
howl of the wolf was ubiquitous. The 
condor dominated the sky from the 
Pacific Coast to the Great Plains. Sal- 
mon and sturgeon filled the rivers. 
Ocelots, jaguars, margay cats and 
jaguarundis roamed the Texas brush 
and Southwestern deserts and mesas. 
Bighorn sheep ranged the mountains of 
the Rockies, Great Basin, Southwest 
and Pacific Coast. Ivory-billed wood- 
peckers and Carolina parakeets filled 
the steamy forests of the Deep South. 
The land was alive. 

East of the Mississippi, giant tulip 
poplars, chestnuts, oaks, hickories and 
other trees formed the most diverse 
temperate deciduous forest in the 
world. On the Pacific Coast, redwood, 
hemlock, Douglas fir, spruce, cedar, fir 
and pine formed the grandest forest on 
Earth. 

In the space of a few generations we 
have laid waste to paradise. The tall 
grass prairie has been transformed into 
a com factory where wildlife means the 
exotic pheasant. The short grass 
prairie is a grid of carefully fenced cow 
pastures and wheat fields. The passen- 
ger pigeon is no more. The last died in 
the Cincinnati Zoo in 1914. The endless 
forests of the East are tame woodlots. 
The only virgin deciduous forest there 
is in tiny museum pieces of hundreds 
of acres. Six hundred grizzlies remain 
and they are going fast. There are only 
20 condors. Except in northern Min- 
nesota and Isle Royale, wolves are 
known merely as scattered individuals 
drifting across the Canadian and 
perhaps Mexican borders. Four percent 
of the peerless Redwood Forest re- 
mains and the monumental old growth 
forest cathedrals of Oregon are all but 
gone. The tropical cats have been shot 
and poisoned from our southwestern 
borderlands. The subtropical Eden of 
Florida has been transformed into 
hotels and citrus orchards. Domestic 
cattle have grazed bare and radically 
altered the composition of the grass- 
land communities of the West, displac- 
ing elk, moose, bighorn sheep and pron- 
ghorn and leading to the virtual exter- 
mination of grizzly, wolf, cougar, bobcat 
and other ’’varmints.” Dams choke the 
rivers and streams of the land. 


veloped lands on the National Forests, 
only 15 million acres were recom- 
mended for protection against logging, 
road building and other ’’develop- 
ments.” In the big tree state of Oregon, 
for example, only 370,000 acres were 
proposed for wilderness protection out 
of 4.5 million acres of roadless, uncut 
forest lands. Of the areas nationally 
slated for protection, most were too 
high, too dry, too cold, too steep to offer 
much in the way of ’’resources” to the 
loggers, miners and graziers. Those 
roadless areas with critical old growth 
forest values were allocated for the saw- 
mill. Important grizzly habitat in the 
Northern Rockies was tossed to the oil 
industry and the loggers. Off-road- vehi- 
cle fanatics and the landed gentry of 
the livestock industry won out in the 
Southwest and Great Basin. 

During the early 1980s, the Forest 
Service developed its DARN (Develop- 
ment Activities in Roadless Non- 
selected) list outlining specific projects 
in specific roadless areas. The implica- 
tion of DARN is staggering. It is evi- 
dence that the leadership of the United 
States Forest Service consciously and 
deliberately sat down and asked them- 
selves, ”How can we keep from being 
plagued by conservationists and their 
damned wilderness proposals? How can 
we insure that we’ll never have to do 
another RARE?” Their solution was 
simple and brilliant: get rid of the road- 
less areas. DARN outlines nine 
thousand miles of road, one and a half 
million acres of timber cuts, 7 million 
acres of oil and gas leases in National 
Forest RARE II areas before 1987. In 
most cases, the damaged acreage will 
be far greater than the acreage stated 
because roads are designed to split 
areas in half and timber sales are en- 
gineered to take place in the center of 
roadless areas, thereby devastating the 
entire biological integrity of the larger 
area. The great roadless areas so criti- 
cal to the maintenance of natural diver- 
sity will soon be gone. Species depen- 
dent on old growth and large wild areas 
will be shoved to the brink of extinc- 
tion. (The situation may be even worse 
than this. Forest Planning magazine 
reported in their October 1984 issue 
that Forest Service staff estimated that 


Perhaps 2% of the United States will 
be more or less protected and it will 
be open season on the rest. Unless .... 

Many of the projects that will destroy 
roadless areas are economically margi- 
nal (for example, some Forest Service 
employees say that the cost for the 
35,000 miles of roads in currently road- 
less areas will exceed $3 billion while 
the timber they are designed to harvest 
is worth less than $500 million). It is 
costly for the Forest Service, BLM, 
timber companies, oil companies, min- 
ing companies and others to scratch out 
the “resources” in these last wild areas. 
It is expensive to maintain the neces- 
sary infrastructure of roads for the 
exploitation of wild lands. The cost of 
repairs, the hassle, the delay, the down- 
time may just be too much for the 
bureaucrats and exploiters to accept if 
there is a widely-dispersed, unor- 
ganized, strategic movement of resis- 
tance across the land. 

It is time for women and men, indi- 
vidually and in small groups, to act 
heroically and admittedly illegally in 
defense of the wild, to put a monkey- 
wrench into the gears of the machine 
destroying natural diversity. This 
strategic monkeywrenching can be 
safe, it can be easy, it can be fun, and 
— most importantly — it can be effec- 
tive in stopping timber cutting, road 
building, overgrazing, oil & gas explo- 
ration, mining, dam building, powerline 
construction, off-road-vehicle use, trap- 
ping, ski area development and other 
forms of destruction of the wilderness, 
as well as cancerous suburban sprawl. 

But it must be strategic, it must be 
thoughtful, it must be deliberate in 
order to succeed. Such a campaign of 
resistance would follow these princi- 
ples: 

* MONKEYWRENCHING IS 
NON-VIOLENT 

Monkeywrenching is non-violent re- 
sistance to the destruction of natural 
diversity and wilderness. It is not di- 
rected towards harming human beings 
or other forms of life. It is aimed at 
inanimate machines and tools. Care is 
always taken to minimize any possible 
threat to other people (and to the mon- 
keywrenchers themselves). 


Nonetheless, wildness and natural di- 
versity remain. There are a few scat- 
tered grasslands ungrazed, stretches of 
free-flowing river undammed and undi- 
verted, thousand-year-old forests, 
Eastern woodlands growing back to 
forest and reclaiming past roads, 
grizzlies and wolves and lions and wol- 
verines and bighorn and moose roaming 
the mountains; hundreds of square 
miles that have never known the im- 
print of a tire, the bite of a drill, the 
rip of a ’dozer, the cut of a saw, the 
smell of gasoline. 

These are the places that hold North 
America together, that contain the 
genetic information of life, that repre- 
sent sanity in a whirlwind of madness. 

In January of 1979, the Forest Ser- 
vice announced the results of RARE 
II: of the 80 million acres of unde- 


35,000 miles of road would be built in 
20 million acres of currently roadless 
areas during the next 14 years. Editor’s 
update: in this issue of Earth First!, 
Howie Wolke points out that the correct 
figure is 70,000 miles of new road in 


* MONKEYWRENCHING IS NOT 
ORGANIZED 

There can be no central direction or 
organization to monkeywrenching. Any 
type of network would invite infiltra- 


roadless areas in 15 years.) 
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View from the 



tion, agents provocateurs and repres- 
sion. It is truly individual action. Be- 
cause of this, communication among 
monkeywrenchers is difficult and 
dangerous. Anonymous discussion 
through this book and its future edi- 
tions, and through the Dear Ned Ludd 
section of the Earth First ! newspaper 
seem to be the safest avenues of com- 
munication to refine techniques, sec- 
urity procedures and strategy. 

* MONKEYWRENCHING IS IN- 
DIVIDUAL 

Monkeywrenching is done by indi- 
viduals or very small groups of people 
who have known each other for years. 
There is trust and a good working re- 
lationship in such groups. The more 
people involved, the greater are the 
dangers of infiltration or a loose mouth. 
Earth defenders avoid working with 
people they haven’t known for a long 
time, those who can’t keep their 
mouths closed, and those with grand- 
iose or violent ideas (they may be police 
igents or dangerous crackpots). 

* MONKEYWRENCHING IS 
TARGETED 

Ecodefenders pick their targets. 
Mindless, erratic vandalism is counter- 
productive. Monkeywrenchers know 
that they do not stop a specific logging 
sale by destroying any piece of logging- 
equipment which they come across. 
They make sure it belongs to the proper 
culprit. They ask themselves what is 
the most vulnerable point of a wilder- 
ness-destroying project and strike 
there. Senseless vandalism leads to loss 
of popular sympathy. 

* MONKEYWRENCHING IS 
TIMELY 

There is a proper time and place for 
monkeywrenching. There are also 
times when monkeywrenching may be 
counterproductive. Monkeywrenchers 
generally should not act when there is 
a non-violent civil disobedience action 
(a blockade, etc.) taking place against 
the opposed project. Monkeywrenching 
may cloud the issue of direct action and 
the blockaders could be blamed for the 
ecotage and be put in danger from the 
work crew or police. Blockades and 
monkeywrenching usually do not mix. 
Monkeywrenching may also not be ap- 
propriate when delicate political negoti- 
ations are taking place for the protec- 
tion of a certain area. The Earth war- 
rior always thinks: Will monkeywrench- 
ing help or hinder the protection of this 
place? 

* MONKEYWRENCHING IS DIS- 
PERSED 

Monkeywrenching is a wide-spread 
movement across the United States. 
Government agencies and wilderness 
despoilers from Maine to Hawaii know 
that their destruction of natural diver- 
sity may be met with resistance. Na- 
tion-wide monkeywrenching is what 
will hasten overall industrial retreat 
from wild areas. 

* MONKEYWRENCHING IS DI- 
VERSE 

All kinds of people in all kinds of situ- 
ations can be monkeywrenchers. Some 
pick a large area of wild country, de- 
clare it wilderness in their own minds, 
and resist any intrusion against it. 
Others specialize against logging or 
ORV’s in a variety of areas. Certain 


monkeywrenchers may target a specific 
project, such as a giant powerline, con- 
struction of a road , or an oil operation. 
Some operate in their backyards, 
others lie low at home and plan their 
ecotage a thousand miles away. Some 
are loners, others operate in small 
groups. 

* MONKEYWRENCHING IS FUN 

Although it is serious and potentially 
dangerous activity, monkeywrenching 
is also fun. There is a rush of excite- 
ment, a sense of accomplishment, and 
unparalleled comaraderie from creep- 
ing about in the night resisting those 
’’alien forces from Houston, Tokyo, 
Washington, DC, and the Pentagon.” 
As Ed Abbey says, ’’Enjoy, shipmates, 
enjoy.” 

* MONKEYWRENCHING IS NOT 
REVOLUTIONARY 

It does not aim to overthrow any so- 
cial, political or economic system. It is 
merely non-violent self-defense of the 
wild. It is aimed at keeping industrial 
’’civilization” out of natural areas and 
causing its retreat from areas that 
should be wild. It is not major indus- 
trial sabotage. Explosives, firearms 
and other dangerous tools are usually 
avoided. They invite greater scrutiny 
from law enforcement agencies, repres- 
sion and loss of public support. (The 
Direct Action group in Canada is a good 
example of what monkeywrenching is 
not.) Even Republicans monkey- 
wrench. 

* MONKEYWRENCHING IS SIM- 
PLE 

The simplest possible tool is used. 
The safest tactic is employed. Except 
when necessary, elaborate commando 
operations are avoided. The most effec- 
tive means for stopping the destruction 
of the wild are generally the simplest: 
spiking trees and spiking roads. There 
are obviously times when more detailed 
and complicated operations are called 
for. But the monkeywrencher thinks: 
What is the simplest way to do this? 

* MONKEYWRENCHING IS DE- 
LIBERATE AND ETHICAL 

Monkeywrenching is not something 
to do cavalierly. Monkeywrenchers are 
very conscious of the gravity of what 
they do. They are deliberate about tak- 
ing such a serious step. They are 
thoughtful. Monkeywrenchers — al- 
though non-violent — are warriors. 
They are exposing themselves to possi- 
ble arrest or injury. It is not a casual 
or flippant affair. They keep a pure 
heart and mind about it. They re- 
member that they are engaged in the 
most moral of all actions: protecting 
life, defending the Earth. 

A movement based on these princi- 
ples could protect millions of acres of 
wilderness more stringently than any 
Congressional act, could insure the 
propagation of the grizzly and other 
threatened life forms better than an 
army of game wardens, and could lead 
to the retreat of industrial civilization 
from large areas of forest, mountain, 
desert, plain, seashore, swamp, tundra 
and woodland that are better suited to 
the maintenance of natural diversity 
than to the production of raw materials 
for overconsumptive technological 
human society. 


Outhouse 


By Robert Streeter 



The Swallowing Of Walden Pond 


“i 

went to the woods because I wished to 
live deliberately, to front only the es- 
sential facts of life, and not, when I 
came to die, discover that I had not 
lived.” Ah, yes, the timeless, melliflu- 
ous words of Henry David Thoreau. I 
stood in front of the words on a spring 
morning, the words carved in wood and 
painted white, about twenty feet from 
the site of Thoreau’s cabin on Walden 
Pond. I listened to sounds Thoreau 
never heard; traffic on a major highway, 
a diesel locomotive, jet planes, and the 
muffled sound of fm stereo somewhere 
in the woods. Henry would weep. 

I am told that 15,000 people use this 
pond on every summer day, and a total 
of 750,000 people visit each year. If 
Henry were alive he would surely build 
somewhere else, somewhere far from 
the urban sprawl which has swallowed 
the land he once loved. Although the 
62-acre pond and surrounding forest 
has been set aside as a state park, it 
is merely an enclave of trampled beauty 
in a burgeoning mass of humanity. 

Across the street from Walden Pond 
are large parking lots to handle the 
thousands of daily visitors. It is true 
that Thoreau loved visitors, but 15,000 
a day is hardly what he had in mind 
when putting three chairs in his house; 
“one for solitude, two for friendship, 
three for society. When visitors came 
in larger and unexpected numbers 
there was but the third chair for them 
all, but they generally economized the 
room by standing. It is surprising how 
many great men and women a small 
house will contain.” If his cabin still 
stood, indeed he would be surprised. 

Next to the parking lots is a monstr- 
ous landfill, complete with aroma. 
Wind-blown debris lies pressed against 
the fence which defines the landfill. The 
sounds of diesel engines roar from its 
bowels, and from Route 2 which bor- 
ders both the landfill and the once-quiet 
forests of Walden Pond. 

Thoreau loved his solitude as much 
as the occasional visitor. “My nearest 


neighbor is a mile distant, and no house 
is visible from any place but the hill- 
tops within half a mile of my own. I 
have my horizon bounded by woods all 
to myself ... for the most part it is as 
solitary where I live as on the prairies. 
It is as much Asia or Africa as New 
England. I have, as it were, my own 
sun and moon and stars, and a little 
world all to myself.” Today , his closest 
neighbors are sandwiched between the 
parking lots and landfill, residing in 
structures our species may never sur- 
pass for aesthetic clumsiness: mobile 
homes. 

I stood there in Thoreau’s little 
world, some 138 years after his pre- 
sence at Walden, and discovered what 
I knew I would find. The “tonic” he 
called solitude was missing, smothered, 
eroded and washed away like much of 
the bank which encircles the pond. 
Some say he saw it coming, but I doubt 
in Thoreau’s wildest nightmares that he 
could have seen the high-tech rape of 
the land in 1985. He knew, though, that 
we were capable of crimes much worse 
than he had seen, against each other 
and the planet, and he begged the 
world to “simplify, simplify.” 

The world refused to listen then, and 
will not listen now. Nothing has 
changed, Henry. The nature of the 
beast remains the same. Simplification 
is a ludicrous idea to those who will 
take the time to consider it. There are 
specialized careers to pursue, resources 
to exploit, space shuttles to launch, 
missiles to build, and taxes to pay in 
support of it all. Why stay home and 
grow your own food? Gardens can’t 
equal the tum-on of a Big Mac, home 
computers, and 24-hour banking. 

If Henry were alive, his visits to Wal- 
den would be short, if at all. My visit 
was less than an hour. Before leaving, 
I stepped inside the tiny chained-in re- 
ctangle which marked his home-site, 
and I tried to envision the placement 
of those three chairs. The first two 
looked sturdy and well-seasoned 
against an imaginary table, but the 
third chair, burdened for too many 
years, lay in pieces on the floor. 


If loggers know that a timber sale is 
spiked, they won’t bid on the timber. 
If a Forest Supervisor knows that a 
road will be continually destroyed, he 
won’t try to build it. If seismographers 
know that they will be constantly haras- 
sed in an area, they’ll go elsewhere. If 
ORVers know that they’ll get flat tires 
miles from nowhere, they won’t drive 
in such areas. 



John Muir said that if it ever came 
to a war between the races, he would 
side with the bears. That day has ar- 
rived. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 

We have recently received a number 
of suggestions from experienced tree 
spikers for updates for the second edi- 
tion of Ecodefense (which will be pub- 
lished this coming winter). The fol- 
lowing three pieces have some con- 
flicting material but that is alright 
— we need to have an ongoing 
dialogue to improve our techniques 
and information as much as possible. 



Additional suggestions or comments 
on any of the following material 
would be welcomed. Perhaps the most 
important area for monkeywrenching 


ADVANCED TREE SPIKING 


research and development is for a 
non-metalic spike (immune to metal 

detectors) that could still cause seri- descriptions of people buying certain 

ous damage to sawmill blades. Maybe items.) If a friendly or nosy clerk asks 

some kind of super-hard ceramic or what you are buying an item for, tell 

a rock core that could be inserted in them y° uVe ) ust Peking it up for a 

a hole drilled in the tree. Any ideas fnend > or an uncle m the construction 

would be welcomed. business. 

By T.O. Hellenbach INSERTION 

As the incidence of tree spiking in Your spiking team is best delivered 

defense of forests increases, so will the to the target area using the drop and 

sophistication of law enforcement coun- pickup technique (discussed in 

termeasures. In response, the dedi- Ecodefense), with the vehicle safely 

cated spiker must adopt new leaving the area. Use major roads for 

techniques that enhance effectiveness both drop and pickup. In lightly 

while increasing both safety and sec- traveled areas, team members can stay 

urity. Following are some of the more ducked down in the seat, feigning sleep, 

advanced techniques for spikers. so that the car/truck appears to resi- 

dents and passersby to be occupied by 
PURCHASING SUPPLIES only a driver. Remember, an area may 

All supplies should be purchased in get “hot” if the Freddies discover your 

areas far removed from the target spiking in progress, so make sure the 

forest, preferably in the anonymity of pickup and alternate emergency pickup 

a large urban area. Locating fifty and points are a good distance away in a 

sixty penny nails is not as easy as might well-traveled area. Both the driver and 

be anticipated, so be prepared to stop the team must have plausible reasons 

at a pay phone and call around to for being in the area. Disguise yourself 

hardware stores, lumber yards and with the appropriate props. Photo- 
home improvement centers. This is bet- graphers carry cameras, spare lenses, 

ter than being seen at every store in and a lot of film; birdwatchers have 

town asking for an unusual size of nail. binoculars, bird books, and a notebook 

Buying from large lumber yards with and pen with a list of bird species spot- 

several clerks increases the chances of ted; rockhounds carry rock hammers 

being forgotten. Shop on busy days (difficult to drive spikes with) and sacks 

(like weekends), pay cash (nothing of rock samples; artists carry sketch 

larger than $20 bills), and buy in suffi- pads, pencils and erasers. Pick a dis- 

ciently large quantities (boxes). Have guise suitable for chatting with a 

the most non-descript male in your friendly ranger in case you are stopped 

group do the puchasing (a woman buy- (whose curiosity may be thinly veiled 

ing a box of large nails is still unusual, law enforcement inquiries), 

and more likely to be remembered if Teams should be kept small and must 

police question store clerks looking for be made up of people with an intense 



THE WELL DRESSED TREE SPIKER 

A: Concealing headgear ( cold weather shoes; G: 1U to 18 inch bolt cutters ( car- 

watch cap shown); B: Felt-tip pen; ried from cord sling); H: Spike nail 

C: Pockets with flaps: D: Hammer with with reinforced silicon silencer; I: 

lanyard to free hand for using cutters; Lightweight jacket in forest colors. 

E: Cheap cloth gloves; F: Running 


loyalty to each other. The testimony of SPIKING 

a co-conspirator carries more weight in When possible, begin spiking in late 

Federal Court than in most state afternoon or early evening. If you are 

courts, so members who cooperate with discovered, you can use the coming 

police can do serious damage all by nightfall to conceal your escape, 

themselves. Loyalty to friends is usu- Begin spiking by loudly driving one 

ally more powerful than loyalty to a spike into a tree. Promptly move away 

cause when in the hands of police. and conceal yourself well. Watch to see 

Never allow jealosies or rivalries within if the sound draws any curious people 

a team. (Freddies). Watch all around, since you 

don’t know from which direction they’ll 
APPROACH come. Two people should face in oppo- 

When approaching the target as day site directions for maximum security, 

hikers or backpackers, stash all un- Wait fifteen minutes, then repeat this 

necessary gear at a concealed location procedure. If no one arrives after a 

far from the target-area. Hide your couple of attempts at “baiting,” pro- 

things near a prominent landmark that ceed with your spiking, 

can easily be located again. It should Tree spikers should wear lightweight 

be far enough from the target to allow safety glasses. This may sound un- 

you to shake off any pursuers before necessary, but the backwoods are no 

returning to your gear (half a mile to place for an eye injury from a flying 

a mile). Carry a large green, brown or chip of bark. 

black plastic trash bag to hide your ex- Proper spiking entails two steps: 

cess equipment among rocks or under spiking and nipping. Drive all but the 

a fallen tree. Cover with a thin layer last half-inch of the nail into the tree 

of branches, needles and other debris. at a slight angle (to insure that a saw- 

Always memorize your landmarks so mill blade cuts through at an angle, 

you can find your cache quickly. hence, thicker metal); then cut off the 

On your final approach to the target nail head with bolt cutters to prevent 

area, you should be wearing inconspicu- its removal from the tree. One or two 

ous clothing in forest colors (greens, people handle the spiking while one 

greys, browns). Bright colored cloth- person handles the nipping and recov- 
ing, even blue jeans, can be spotted ers or conceals the nipped nail heads, 

from a long distance. Avoid a “uniform” Spikes can be prepared in the follow- 

look that will appear unusual to other ing manner: Sharpen the points slightly 

hikers. Carrying a change of pants and on a bench grinder to make them easier 

an extra windbreaker can allow you to to drive. Bundle them together in small 

change your appearance before hiking bunches so they don’t rattle around in 

out to your pickup pooint. Carry your a suspicious manner. Coat the heads 

gear in a small pack. Pockets used to with a blob of white silicon caulk. This 

carry spikes or other items should have deadens the pounding noise by 30 to 

flaps to secure them. Carry no ID. 50%, even though the silicon may fall 

“Crusher” type hats with narrow brims off after a half a dozen good hits. Si- 

can conceal hair color. Long hair should lence is golden. The white silicon makes 

be tied back and tucked under a hat or the nipped nail heads easy to spot and 

inside the collar. Don’t lose your hat conceal (just push them under the mat- 

since it will contain hairs which are pos- ted needles of the forest floor). One 

sible evidence. Footgear should consist method of toughening the silicon 

of light weight boots or running shoes. silencers involves dipping the wet sili- 

The key question is “Can you run far con into a pile of short 1/4 inch fibers 

and fast in them?” Do not wear slip-on cut off the end of a hemp or sisal rope, 

tennis shoes since they will fall off when A thin layer of silicon on top sandwiches 

you run. Wear cheap cloth gloves ($2 to the reinforcing fibers and helps to hold 

$5 a pair) and dispose of them when the silicon together under pounding, 

leaving the area. Never drive a spike into the lower 

three feet of a tree where it might be 
FREDDIES hit by a logger’s chainsaw. Tree spikers 

Be wary of everyone in the area. respect all life and will endanger no 
Freddies looking for tree spikers will one. 

not be in uniform. They will dress, Hammers should ideally be of the 

sound and look everyone else. small sledge variety, whose weight and 

Plainclothes Freddies even prowl large striking surface make them more 

campgrounds and recreation areas look- effective. They should be tailored to the 

ing for litterbugs and unleashed dogs. individual. A big, strong guy should use 

That husband and wife couple with the a 5 pound head (the number on the ham- 

picnic lunch may be a couple of GS-9’s mer head indicates the weight) while a 

with citation pads and guns (yes, guns) smaller man or woman should use a 3 

in with the baloney sandwiches. The pounder. Short handles are compact 

guy with the fly-rod down by the creek but long handles allow for a two-handed 

may be looking to hook more than fish. grip. Good hammers can be bought for 
Suspect everyone. Most of all, act nor- under $10 — shop around. Covering the 

mal when you encounter others. Smile, head of the hammer to deaden the 

say “howdy,” and keep moving. sound of pounding nails has proven to 

In heavily spiked areas, the Freddies be ineffective, 
may take to carrying portable metal de- Metal detectors are routinely used to 

tectors (such as are used at airports) scan both standing and felled trees to 

to check out backpacks. Spiking equip- check for nails and other metal. Al- 

ment will have to be carefully cached though spikers usually limit themselves 

in the target area ahead of time, allow- to one nail per tree for maximum cover- 
ing the actual spikers to enter and exit age, several spikes should be randomly 

the area without carrying out in- placed in single trees now and then. Ad- 

criminating tools and such. All cache ditionally, planting two spikes in a tree 

items, tools and plastic bags, must be inches apart can lead to the discovery 

free of fingerprints. Urinating at sev- and removal of one, while the second 

eral spots around and over a buried one is overlooked until struck by the 

cache can preoccupy nosy dogs and blade at the sawmill. Smaller 30 and 

frighten away wild, but curious, ani- 40 penny nails (driven by someone too 

mals. small to effectively drive larger 
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spikes?) can serve to distract and con- 
fuse metal detection and removal ef- 
forts. 

Cheap canvas carpenter’s aprons or 
military surplus pouches on belts can 
be used to hold the spikes for easy ac- 
cess. White canvas aprons should be 
spray painted a dark color. 

Bolt cutters for nipping off the ends 
of the nails must be at least 14 inches 
long for maximum effectiveness. They 
should not be larger than 18 inches. 
Cost: $20 to $25. 

Be careful when cutting off the 
heads. They can fly up to 25 feet away. 
With a little practice you can keep this 
under control. Wear safety glasses! 
Bolt cutters are necessary because end 
nippers do not work on large nails and 
hacksaws are too slow. 



The nipped end of the nail can be 
further concealed by wearing a perma- 
nent large felt marker or a cord around 
your neck. Quickly darken the shiny 
metal end of the nipped spike. For one- 
handed operation, where you don’t have 
to remove the cap each time, slip a 
short piece of 3/8 or 1/2 inch clear ac- 
rylic tubing (available at home improve- 
ment centers) over the end, allowing 
the tip to protrude slightly. Otherwise 
the exposed tip will leave marks on the 
front of your clothing. 

While spiking, always be on the look- 
out for trouble. Periodically stop to look 
and listen. Work out an inconspicuous 
bird-type whistle as a danger signal. A 
loud whistle worn on a cord around your 
neck can be used to signal trouble and 
to escape. 

When you finish spiking, carefully 
and silently leave the area. Stay off 
trails and roads. Unused nails should 
be buried and forgotten. There is no 
point in getting caught with evidence 
to save a couple of bucks on nails. If 
you have the money to spare, abandon 
the hammers as well. Otherwise, you 
can stash them somewhere for later re- 
covery. Slip into other clothing and 
bury your spiking garments in your 
pack. The Freddies may have been 
notified by someone and will be looking 
for - someone fitting your former de- 
scription. If you carry your tools out, 
make sure that they are hidden in the 
trunk of a car or inside the camper shell 
of a pickup before driving too far out 
of the area. 

Never return to an area you have 
spiked. Both the Freddies and loggers 
will patrol in areas hit by spikers. 

ESCAPE 

Even the finest planning and prepa- 
ration cannot insure that you will not 
encounter a not-so-friendly forest 
ranger while approaching, spiking or 
withdrawing from the target. If you are 
stopped while you are “clean” and inno- 
cent looking, be casual and friendly. Re- 
member, most people see the forest 
ranger as a friendly, benevolent person, 
and are courteous to them. You should 
be, too. At the same time, don’t be so 
friendly that you are sickly sweet. This 
makes you look like an asshole trying 
to put something over on them. Be 


friendly, keep it brief, and keep on truc- 
kin’. 

If you are caught spiking, the first 
couple of seconds are critical. 

When a loud and authoritative voice 
booms out, “Hold it right there!” 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred will 
freeze up and become instantly docile. 
Don’t kid yourself, you will too. If you 
are mentally prepared, you can recover 
from the shock of the confrontation, 
and skip out with wings on your feet. 
Prepare yourself by running this pre-ar- 
rest scenario through your mind. Do it 
dozens of times. Say to yourself, “If 
they approach from this side, I’ll run 
towards those trees over there.” In 
short, mentally rehearse your escape, 
pre-selecting avenues of retreat. When 
the confrontation comes, run like hell. 
Stick together as much as possible but 
run. Running in an essentially straight 
line will allow you to outdistance your 
pursuer. Once your pursuer(s) is out of 
sight, change direction. Duck up a side 
canyon, or down a draw. Move more 
quietly now, and listen for sounds be- 
hind you. Sometimes you can conceal 
yourself and let them pass by you. 
Other times they will sit still, trying to 
hear or spot you. Hiding can be as im- 
portant as running once you have put 
a little distance between you and the 
Freddies. Don’t panic and pick just any 
hiding place. Find a dark hole in some 
brush or in a tangle of fallen timber 
and back into it. Use any loose mater- 
ials at hand to quietly cover yourself. 
Keep your face covered or it will expose 
you. 

Once you have hidden yourself, con- 
sciously control your heavy breathing 
as a means of calming yourself. You may 
have to stay hidden for half an hour be- 
fore it’s safe to slip away. 

A nearby landmark can serve as a 
pre-arranged rendezvous point if spik- 
ers should become separated. Other- 
wise, they will have to make their sepa- 
rate ways back to the pickup point. The 
cache where your backpacks are hidden 
can also serve as a rendezvous point. 

Once you have evaded the immediate 
pursuit, get rid of your spikes, tools, 
and any other incriminating items. 
Bury them in shallow holes in out of 
the way spots. Make sure the surface 
appears undisturbed before you leave. 

Most escapes fail not through an abil- 
ity of the pursuers, but usually when 
their quarry loses heart. No matter 
how bad the situation seems, you must 
try to escape. No matter how close they 
are behind you, you must allow your 
adrenalin and muscles to carry you to 
safety. No one is going to shoot you as 
you run, so run for all you’re worth. 

Carrying a small escape kit in your 
pocket can aid your escape and improve 
your morale. It must be kept small. One 
valuable item is an elastic bandage 
since it’s easy to twist an ankle while 
running all-out through the forest. A 
few hard candies can provide enough 
sugar to give you a new reserve of 
energy. A small, pocket-sized flashlight 
will allow you to move on dark nights. 
A compass and a topo map of the area 
can allow you to re-orient yourself after 
your escape and put you on the right 
course. Know how to use them. 

PREPARATION 

Proper spiking techniques will be- 
come increasingly important as this 
form of wilderness defense spreads. 
Read this material several times until 
you understand it. Stay in good physical 
shape by hiking and learning to move 
silently and well through the wilder- 
ness. Mentally rehearse your escape 
scenarios and “What will I do if . . . ?” 
This provides good mental training and 
preparation. 


SPIKING #1 

Twenty penny nails are four inches 
long, not six and a quarter as is stated 
in the Ecodefense book. They are the 
largest common size nail in hardware 
stores but many of these stores also sell 
30, 40, 50 and 60 penny nails (or spikes). 
Thirty penny nails, also called 4 1/2” 
spikes, are of course 4 1/2” long and 
seem to me to be more useful for tree 
spiking than the 20 penny nails for two 
reasons: 


1) They are much thicker and heavier 
and therefore less likely to bend when 
driven into trees; 

2) Because of their heftier size, they 
are likely to cause more damage to saw 
blades. (Blades have been known to cut 
right through some small nails.) 

Although they are 1/2” longer than 
20 penny nails, 30 pennies are easier 
to drive into trees because their heavier 
size precludes as much hassle with bent 
nails. They number 23 or 24 per pound 
and cost 65 cents a pound. 

Cut off the heads of all the nails with 
a pair of bolt cutters before entering 
the spiking area. You can easily cut off 
12 or 15 heads a minute this way, and 
leave the bolt cutters somewhere far 
away from the scene of the “crime.” 

Although it doesn’t sound right, 30 
penny nails are somewhat easier to 
drive into tree trunks with a two pound 
hammer without their heads on them 
(from my experience) so cutting the 
heads off beforehand will not be the 
problem you may expect. 

Drive the nail into the trunk until it 
is almost flush with the bark. Do not 
allow the hammer to make substantial 
contact with the bark and thereby leave 
telltale signs of spiking on the tree. 

To drive the headless nail deep into 
the tree where it cannot be removed, 
use a tool called a “pin punch.” It has 
a symmetrical, non-tapered shaft on 
the driving end. Well equipped 
hardware or auto parts stores often 
carry these or can order them for you. 
The 1/4” pin punch is the one to use 
with 30 penny nails since the diameter 
of the shaft is only slightly larger than 
the diameter of the nail. It costs $4 to 
$5. 

Set the punch up carefully, firmly, 
and in direct line with the nail and shar- 
ply tap it into the trunk as far as it will 
comfortably go (no further than the 
punch can be easily extracted). In most 
softwoods (pine, fir, spruce, redwood, 
etc.) this will be an inch or more. 
Hardwoods are more work, but it is 
possible with more effort. As the punch 
drives the nail into the wood, it will 
create its own tunnel to follow, making 
the hammering much easier. Getting 
started is the tricky part, but it be- 
comes easy with a little practice. 

Cram a little bark in the hole for 
camouflage and you have a spiked tree 
with no outer sign of it. For larger 
spikes, larger diameter pin punches 
will be required. 


SPIKING #2 

After spiking a particularly egregi- 
ous Freddie timber sale, we’d like to 
suggest the following field notes for fu- 
ture editions of Ecodefense: 

1) A lightweight aluminum extension 
ladder is very useful for spiking higher 
up in trees (you can easily get up ten 
feet or even more). 

2) Buy your spikes well before you 
need them, wet them down, and leave 
them out in the weather so they rust 
well. Rusty spike heads are essentially 
invisible against the bark of a tree. 

3) Bring some glue along to stick a 
piece of bark over the spike head (if it’s 
not rusty). 

4) A carpenter’s apron is very useful 
for spiking. Keep different sized spikes 
in different pockets. There are also 
loops for various hammers. 

5) A ballpeen hammer is very useful 
for driving a spike deeper into the tree. 
After hammering it flush with a regular 
heavy hammer, use the small end of the 
ballpeen to smash it deeper into the 
tree so that it is more difficult to ex- 
tract. If done months before a timber 
sale, any sign of hammering on the bark 
will have faded. The carpenter’s apron 
is handy for carrying your regular ham- 
mer and ballpeen. 

6) Logging crews generally leave the 
woods by 4:30 or 5:00 pm if you want 
to be daring and slip in during a logging 
operation. 

7) Spiking at night (even with a full 
moon) is difficult because you cannot 
be sure (in non-clearcut sales) which 
trees are marked to be cut (blue paint 
is used in our area and it is very dif- 
ficult to see in the night). Night spiking 
can be easily done, however, on already 
felled trees. 

8) Although it sounds loud up close, 
the noise of spiking doesn’t carry very 
far in the woods — especially when the 
wind is blowing. 

A final thought: Many people seem 
to argue against spiking trees low 
where the spikes will zap the chainsaws 
of the tree fellers because it might in- 
jure them. We doubt that it’s that 
dangerous and besides no one is forcing 
the fellers to go into the woods and kill 
old growth trees. If they want to take 
the chance of encountering defensive 
metal implants with their chainsaws, 
that’s their decision. It seems to us that 
spiking to prevent felling is even more 
valuable as a deterrent than spiking to 
trash a sawmill blade. A combination 
of the two would be best, we think. 


ECODEFENSE 
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THE GRIM REAPER 
STOPPED IN WISCONSIN 


On the banks of the Chippewa River, 
north of Durand, Wisconsin, near 
where a steamboat landing once jutted 
into the river, two large tubes protrude 
from the river. One takes in water with 
a noisy rushing sound, frightening 
away bald eagles and other wildlife 
from the game refuge across the river. 
The other returns water degrees 
wanner and slightly radioactive. A lit- 
tle over a mile away, where a pine grove 
once grew, stand several huge domed 
buildings humming with the sound of 
massive power. From these buildings 
powerlines string in all directions crack- 
ling over radioactive ground. Where na- 
tive prairie grass, puffballs, and 
wildflowers grew there are now rows 
of pines destined to become fence posts. 

It is July 4, 1985. All is quiet. No 
cars. No people. On this date, almost 
sacred to no-nukers in the upper-mid- 
west, no celebration takes place in the 
schoolyard of the now-dead village of 
Tyrone. No picnic lunch, no singing, 
dancing, swimming, or volleyball, only 
the quiet, unseen, unfelt, drift of 
radioactive decay. The Grim Reaper 
has apparently won, 

This, thank Ford, is not the case. 
Only in dreams circulating in the beady 
little minds of utility excutives does 
this take place. 

Tyrone, you see, was to be the site 
of two 1150 megawatt SNUPPS nuclear 
power plants (dubbed the Tyrone 
Energy Park). The first reactor was to 
have gone on line this summer. If not 
for the efforts of midwestem environ- 
mentalists from Northern Thunder, 
Badger Safe Energy Alliance, North- 
ern Sun Alliance and many other 
groups and individuals, the nightmare 
above-mentioned would probably have 
come true. We will celebrate our vic- 
tory once again during the Tenth an- 
nual Tyrone No-Nukes picnic — on site 
— at Tyrone, this July 4th. 

The Tyrone Energy Park (TEP) was 
one of the original SNUPPS (standar- 
dized nuclear utility power plant sys- 
tems) nukes. The AEC had offered a 
deal to major utilities that if they came 
up with a standardized design for a 
series of nuke plants, they (AEC) 
would hold one national set of hearings 
on the design. Once rubber stamped, 
only site-specific hearings would need 
to be held (thereby shortening the 
licensing period and limiting citizen 
participation). 

The plants to be built at Tyrone were 
1150 megawatt pressurized water reac- 
tors. The architect-engineer on this pro- 
ject was to be Bechtel. The major util- 
ity, Northern States Power of Min- 
nesota (N$P). N$P bought, stole or con- 
demned 4,600 acres. Their long range 
plans called for four 1150 megawatt 
reactors and a reprocessing plant. 

The plants were proposed in the 
early 70’s. Soon after the plant was 
proposed, N$P asked Northern Thun- 
der, a local Eau Claire environmental 
group, (which, incidentally, had a re- 
cycling center located in a N$P 
warehouse at that time ), to support 
the project. Northern Thunder studied 
the issue and when their study was re- 
leased in the fall of 1973, both the TEP 
and nuclear power in general were con- 
demned. After the report was released, 
Northern Thunder contacted the 
Tyrone residents fighting the plant and 
joined forces. The local folks had al- 
ready announced their position on the 
plant by tomatoing N$P officials at an 
area information meeting. 

Northern Thunder asked for and re- 
ceived a short-lived spending ban on 
N$P in 1976 . This ban was imposed by 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion. The ban was lifted in early 1977. 
N.$P continued down the path called, 
“Let’s spend our way to a state con- 
struction permit.” 

Northern Thunder put together a 
street theatre group called “Last Gasp 
Theatre Arts Troupe.” The group par- 
ticipated in Eau Claire’s Buy-centenial 
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parade and several protests and rallies. 

On July 4, 1976, we held our first pic- 
nic on the reactor site. Dave Simpson, 
a local Durand protester, climbed a 100 
meter meteorological tower declaring 
that a new revolution was beginning. 
He spent the day in the tower while 
the rest of us picnicked in the “park.” 
The picnic has become an annual affair 
and even now six years after the plant 
was stopped, turnouts are fairly large. 

In the fall of 1976 Northern Thunder 
organizers traveled to the Minneapolis/ 
St. Paul area and sowed the seeds for 
the Twin Cities anti-nuke movement. 
This led directly to the formation of the 
Northern Sun Alliance. Twin Cities or- 
ganizers became very instrumental in 
the stopping of the plant, through sup- 
port networks, legal work, canvasing 
actions and good old non-violent direct 
action. 

In November of 1976, the second 
phase of NRC hearings were held. 
These were chaired by hearing 
examiner Ivan Smith. N$P’s principal 
attorney was Gerald Chamoff. (We 
sympathize with the TMI protesters 
who are fighting the same dastardly 
duo). During public testimony at these 
hearings, the only written testimony in 
favor of the plant (out of 100 submittals) 
came from a character called the Grim 
Reaper. He appeared in person and 
handed a written statement to a court 
attendant which was titled “Thirteen 
Reasons WTiy the Grim Reaper Sup- 
ports Nuclear Power” . A quote from 
the beginning of this statement reads 
that Tyrone would be “a great asset to 
my already flourishing business.” After 



Stan Siebert, Mayor 
of Tyrone, Wisconsin 


down amongst the utility executives 
and their lawyers making them very, 
very nervous. “Grim” appeared time 
after time after this hearing - always 
driving the media wild. His last known 
appearance was at an anti-powerline 
rally in Lowery, Minnesota, where he 
buried Justice. 

1977 was a year of parades, picnics, 
and balloon releases. We were denied 
a permit for a local Durand parade, so 
we held our own parade before the reg- 
ular one started. Many people didn’t 
know the difference. Scores of people 
came out of the crowds and joined us. 
We held a balloon release from the site. 
The Grim Reaper made a surprise visit. 
He told the people that in effect they 
“might as well go home,” because they 
“would not stop the plant anyway.” The 
group’s response to this statement was 
best expressed by one child who kicked 
the Grim Reaper in the ass. Organizers 
traveled thoughout the Midwest speak- 
ing at demonstrations at several of the 
other SNUPPS reactor sites. Local 
groups used powerline siting maps to 
alert farmers that they were in the path 
of a powerline that would be built if 
TEP was. This brought people out of 
the woodwork against the plant. Sev- 
eral local governing bodies held elec- 
tions in which anti-Tyrone measures 
were approved. 

In November of 1977, Northern Thun- 
der’s lawyer discovered a law written 
in 1907 which prohibits an out of state 
corporation from owning or operating 
an electric generating facility in Wis- 
consin. In light of this law, the Wiscon- 
sin PSC threw out N$P’s application for 
a construction permit. However, just 
when we thought the plant was dead, 
N$P shuffled paper with their Wiscon- 
sin subsidiaries and was allowed to con- 
tinue with their application. 

In 1978, the NRC granted a permit 
for construction which surprised no 
one. We then spent a lot of time gearing 
up for state hearings to be held in the 
fall. 

The 1978 Tyrone No-nukes picnic was 
attended by Dave Simpson, our tower 
climber; Sam Lovejoy, who toppled a 
tower at a nuke site in Massachusetts; 
and by bolt weevils from Minnesota. Or- 
ganizers were surprised when the 
tower remained standing the next 
morning. Over 800 people attended the 
1978 picnic. 

In August of 1978, N$P started sur- 
veying on site with lasers. This work 
took place at night. But, things go 
bump in the night. So, protesters 
brought spotlights to help the sur- 
veyors see (anything but the ruby 
laser). Later that month N$P began to 
dig a test well. Protesters looked at this 
as the beginning of construction. Many 
of us had vowed to stop the plant by 
..whatever means was necessary. So, in 
early September, 1978, a group calling 


themselves the Tyrone Natural Guard 
occupied the drilling site and stopped 
all construction activities. We marched 
on with 30 people, stayed 6 days, drank 
a lot of beer, feasted, entertained many 
visitors & media and had a wonderful 
time. N$P made a serious tactical error 
by not having anyone arrested. After 
we marched off, we had a press confer- 
ence stating that the drilling and sur- 
veying were stopped but that the “eyes 
and ears of the Tyrone Natural Guard 
were watching and that if construction 
began again we would return.” The 
public response in our favor was over- 
whelming. This was a major factor in 
turning the tide at the PSC in our favor. 

In spring of 1979, the state PSC de- 
nied N$P a construction permit'. Soon 
after that a ban on nukes in Wisconsin 
was imposed. 

The area’s activists have not rested 
on their laurels, however. We are work- 
ing to stop a possible nuke dump in Wis- 
consin or Minnesota. We are fighting 
N$P’s shipments of spent fuel rods from 
their plant at Monticello, Minnesota, to 
temporary storage facilities in Morris, 
Illinois. These are shipped by train on 
rails that parallel the Mississippi River. 
Some of us are active in CUB, the na- 
tion’s first citizen’s utility board. 

This brief history of the fight to stop 
the building of a nuke at Tyrone is by 
no means exhaustive. However, it is 
hoped that Earth Firstlers can learn 
from our methods and enjoy what we 
have accomplished. 

Until the next time the voice of his- 
tory from the midwest speaks, so long! 
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The Tsimshian Indians of the Northwest coast have a story 
about Wegets the Raven who fell from heaven and decided 
that rather than land on kelp and sink out of sight like 
his brother did he would land on rock. He became embedded 
in the rock and he had to entice the land otter to free 
him. There is a large petroglyph along the Skeena River 
that the Tsimshian honor for it shows the outline of 
Wegets' shape. This poem does not concern itself with 
mythology cut into stone. 


The head had split into 

more than a crack, wide 

open in front 

right down the middle 

and back. The body 

the body scraped into a waterproof 

green sack. The fireman who longs for fire 

the fireman sprayed a hose over the place 

where the body had lain. "Lain" 

is not exact Where the body attempted 

to impress itself in the cement. 

An aesthetic of failure and solidity 
curses poets and business executives. 

Only the chalk circle remained. 

The remembrance of a stain. 

Eli M. Black 

president and chairman of United Brands formerly 

United Fruit Company, El Pulpo, on Monday 

February 3, 1975, fills his briefcase 

with large and heavy books leaves 

his Park Avenue apartment and ascends 

to the 44th floor of the Pan Am building 

and uses his briefcase full of heavy books 

and large and smashes the quarter 

inch plate glass window throws 

the briefcase out the jagged hole 

and in 6 seconds at one hundred 

mph the book filled 

briefcase hits the street he leaps 

and lands on Park Avenue in heavy traffic 

"jumper . . . east side Pan Am Building ... on the ramp." 

In six seconds he could remember, could repeat, 

if he wanted to, I don't know what he wanted, to fly? 

not likely, his words, his words would 

trail like a slimy banner- 

"You know, I'm never able to look at Kissinger 

without thinking how similar we are." The officer 

at the scene said "It's a hell of a thing 

to do. Jumpers don't care. 

With the traffic he could have taken 
any number of people with him. 

They don't think of anyone down below." 

JOE NAPORA 
Oxford 
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The bed rocks softly, 
coward to our violence, 

betraying us by giving out only these homey sounds. 
No mouth piece for us who have crawled so far. 

Don’t let them arrange any face in the casket, 

I could not be that carefully smiling 
with you cold against me. 

THERESA WH1TEH1LL 
San Francisco 







I dance from the side 
watching those who know 
better the rhythm of 
lifting and swinging 
the hoe over the head 
back dipping to earth 
my hips will move but 
stiffness comes as if 
I hold too firmly 
to the ground 
girdle, old girl 
don’t balance 
on one arm 
move into the middle 
and drum a grin 
up 


-C. Robyn Hunt 

San Francisco 


POSTCARD FROM NICARAGUA 
Dear Artful 

Poetry and the revolution 
have merged and 
it is unbelievable 

Unsigned 

1984 


“S. $ JS 
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ADVERTISE IN EARTH FIRST! 

Our advertising rates are as follows: 
Full page - $110, Half page - $70, 
Fourth page - $40, Column inch - $4. 
Columns are 2 3/8 inches wide. Page 
fractions may be done in a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2 3/8, 5 3/4, 
7 3/8, or 9 3/4 inches wide. Ads that 
do not fit these dimensions will be 
PMTed to that width and an addi- 
tional $5 will be charged. All prices 
are for camera-ready copy. Classified 
ads are available for 10<t a word ($2.50 
minimum). 



Editors! We can help you 
get out of your office and 
back OUT THERE! 



If you can't remember the last time you saw a deer, except 
in pictures like this one, maybe you've been spending too 
much time in the office. Let Typografx help. You can cut 
days off the production schedule of your publication by 
transmitting your articles from your personal computer to 
our typesetter. And your contributing editors can do the 
same — from anywhere in the country! 

We've set the type for Earth First! since 1983, and a little 
thing like Dave Foreman moving to Tucson hasn't stopped 
us. Dave gives us a call in the evening (for the best phone 
rates) to transmit his stories. In Vh. to days, Dave receives 
his galley type via Express Mail. 

If it works for Earth First! why wouldn't it work for you, too? 
Reduce typesetting costs and eliminate galley proofreading. 
T/pografx gives you the highest quality typesetting in your 
choice of our 200 typestyles. We're only a phone call away! 

TYPOGRAFX 916-895-3280 

170 E. 2nd Avenue — Chico, CA 95926 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 


Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an indepen- 
dent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and serves as a 
forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions 
go to publish this newspaper and to fund a variety of Earth First! 
actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Earth First! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little 
red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure 
you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life 
(yours or ours-whichever is shorter)? Then become a life subscriber! 
Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible 
contribution of $500 or more to the Earth First! Foundation and you 
will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and re- 
ceive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent agitators, or a 
little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what 
you would like on the form. 

Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge 
us 30c for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 

Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 

Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $20 or more for a year’s subscription to Earth First! 

Send it first class or to Canada or Mexico (U.S. $ only). 

Here’s $25 (U.S. $ only) for a foreign subscription. 

Here’s $15 (or $20/first class or $25/foreign) to resubscribe 

to Earth First! 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s 

$15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


Address 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are wel- 
come to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that James 
What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 
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EARTH FIRST! 

TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 

T-SHIRTS 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense 
of Mother Earth!” in black on green, red or yellow in 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s or in french cut 50/50 blend. $9.00 postpaid. In kids sizes, 
too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS-L. $6.00 postpaid. 

Specify kids when you order. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus Abyssus 
Pistoffus) with the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT 
OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid. 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and 
new, the monkey wrench and the warclub crossed. Black design or tan 
or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. $9.00 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver design 
on black 100% cotton Beefy-T’s for night work or black design on white 
100% cotton ($9.00 postpaid). Also available in black long sleeves Beefy- 
T’s ($11 postpaid) and in black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9.00 postpaid). 

THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Black design on blue or tan heather 75/25 blend. 
$9.00 postpaid. 

MONKEYWRENCH BOMBER 

People will love it or hate, but they certainly will notice this shirt, 
featuring zany masterpiece from John Zaelit: a WWII bomber with 
EF! insignia dropping monkey wrenches. Ghost white design on navy 
blue 100% cotton Beey-T. $9.00 postpaid. Be the first in your ward to 
get one! 




BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First! are available for 
$1 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- 
penses). Some of the early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vol. II, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog- 
ressive); letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell; Western Civilization by Chim Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 

Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 
Stakes Pulled. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VIII) Out 
Of Print 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness Proposal. 

YULE/BRIGID Dec. 21, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. II) 
Salt Creek Blockade; Nightcap Blockade in Au- 
stralia; Bisti Mass Trespass; Howie Wolke on Real 
Wilderness; Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; Foreman on 
Primeval Wilderness Management; Bill Devall on 
Earth Bonding; Foreman on Books; Ed Abbey on 
Pigs; Mama Rue on Yule; Wilderness & the Bible; 
Juniper Chaining in Utah; Bisti. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 


Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness Proposal(Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World. Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VI) 
Bald Mt Road Stopped!; Round River Rendezvous; 
Marcy Willow: You; Chim Blea on Population Con- 
trol; Photos of EF! Glen Canyon Demo; The En- 
dangered Rainforest by John Seed; Watt Enters 
Coyote (A Greek Tragedy) by Marc Brown; John 
Seed on Anthropocentrism; EF! and Dignity; 
Mama Rue on Lughnasadh. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1983 (Vol. III, No. VII) OUT 
OF PRINT 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. I) Sin- 
kyone Redwood Blockade; EF! National Forest 
Campaign; Rainforest Burgers by Roselle; Bald Mt 
in Retrospect; EF!: The First 3 Years (with many 
photos); Howie Wolke on the Forest Service; Con- 
servation Biology review; The Bgttle of Salt Creek 
(an epic poem) by Marcy Willow; Watt’s Last EIS. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Sendee Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness Proposal(Nevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 
Evolutionary Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
Blea on the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
cations. 


BRIGID Feb, 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness Proposal( Idaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Ludd/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions; 
Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 


YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wil- 
derness Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor; 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush; 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest; 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen- 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non- 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mt 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on E codefense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther; 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Enc^sof the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWR Desecrated; 
Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization; Ned Ludd/ Advanced 
Billboarding. 

ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM POB 5871 , TUC- 
SON , AZ 85703. 
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CAMO CAPS 


SNAKE OIL 



We’ve got a variety of eamoflage baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo.. There’s 100% cotton cloth backs or mesh 
backs. They all have adjustable tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” are printed in black. Specify 
which style you want or we’ll jsut send you what we think is best. 
$8.00 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! 

TRINKETS 
ORDER FORM 


Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to: Earth First! 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please send cash for orders of $5 or 
less. Allow 5 weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received 
by then). First class delivery can be arranged. Enter or circle size, 
color, style, etc. Orders from out of country must be in U.S. dollars 
and include some extra for shipment. 


Sometimes we are temporarily out of something while we wait for our 
stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately and 
the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, best 
give us a second choice of colors or whatever and when you need it by. 


how 

many 


T-SHIRTS 

EF! Fist Size Color 

French cut or regular — $9 
Kids — $7 

Glen Canyon Damn 
Size Color $9 

Defend the Wilderness 

Size Color 

French cut or regular short sleeve 
Long-sleeve — $11 

Tools Size Color $9 

Frog Size Color $9 

Bomber Size $9 


Sunglasses and shirt not included. 


GREG KEELER 


Songs of fishing, sheep 
and guns in Montana 


“I’ve been waiting for years to see a 
tape of Greg Keeler’s songs out, and 
who better to do it than Earth First!? 
Greg’s cutting, witty, hard-hitting, di- 
verse, intelligent songs are already a 
legend in Montana. Now they can do 
their work all over.” — Gary Snyder 


BUMPERSTICKERS 


Including these smash hits: 


Ballad of Billy Montana • I Don't Waltz (and She Don’t Rock'n'Roll) • 

Drinkin’ My Blues Away • Miles City Buckin’ Horse Sale • Latter Day Worm Fisherman • 

• Fossil Fuel Cowboy • Montana Cowboy 

Cold Dead Fingers • Last Great American Cookout • I call My Mama Papa • Good Morning Sailor • Make 
Bucks, Get Rich • Roll on Missouri 


SILENT AGITATORS 

EF! Fist (30/sheet) $1.25 

EF! Tools (30/sheet) $1.25 
Boycott Coors (10/strip) $1.25 

CALENDARS 

1985 Earth First! Calendar $3 

SNAKE OIL 

Monkeywrenches $1 

EF! Window Stickers 4/$l 

EF! Camouflage Baseball Caps $8 

Hayduke Lives Patches $3.50 

Songs of Fishing, Sheep, and Guns in 
Montana by Greg Keeler $6.50 


EARTH FIRST! MUSIC LTD 

P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 

All Proceeds Go To Preserving Our Environment 


Only $6.50 postpaid 


BOOKS 

Beyond The Wall by Ed Abbey 
paperback, signed $15 


HAYDUKE LIVES 

EMBROIDERED 

PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter 
circles with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid. 


The Monkeywrench Gang, 10th Anniversary 
Edition, hard cover, signed, $25 


Deep Ecology, by Bill Devall & 
George Sessions, hard cover, $17 

Ecodefense, by Dave Foreman $10 


Full Circle by Lone Wolf Circles $5 


lOOO ANNOTATED DATES 

• wilderness & national parks 

• environmental triumphs 

• environmental tragedies 

• Luddites 

• Wobblies 

• Native Americans 

• bizarre meteorological 
phenomenon 

• natural disasters 


Sacred Cows at the Public Trough 
Denzel & Nancy Furgeson $1 (postage only) 


Add 5% Sales Tax If Resident Of AZ 


OKAY, HERE’S 


SEND TO 


Name: 


Address: 


$3.00 POSTPAID! 


City & State: 
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BUMPERSTICKERS 

All of our bumperstickers are green lettering on long lasting white 
vinyl. Most are $1 postpaid each. The multicolored ones with flags or 
designs are $1.25 postpaid. 


ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BOYCOTT 
COORS “BEER” 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

Hayduke Lives 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 
MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


*'*« Defen** 0 ' 


WINDOW STICKERS 


Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl. 4 for $1 postpaid. 


BOOKS 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere • bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 

COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Green words on 
white stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. 1% inch diameter. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

EARTH FIRST! TOOLS 

The Monkeywrench and Warclub 
crossed in brown, the words “Earth 
First!” in green. 1% inch diameter. 
30 for $1.25 postpaid. 


Rednecks for Wilderness 

REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY- 
ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN! 

AM fa 8MMA-W I L D E RNESS 
LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT ALONE 


NATIVE 


SACRED COWS AT THE PUBLIC TROUGH 









I ^The Blockbuster Report on the 
Abuses of Overgrazing 
on the Public Lands 
By Denzel & Nancy Ferguson 

FREE! — only from Earth First! 
(Thanks to Lynn Jacobs) 

Send $1 for postage to EF!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 


10th Anniversary Edition 



Signed by 
the Author 


Ed Abbey’s Masterpiece 
Illustrated by R. Crumb 

$25 postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 
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Beyond the Wall 

By Edward Abbey 

What do Wallace Stegner, Edward Hoagland, Jim 
Harrison, Thomas McGuane, and James Dickey 
have in common with Larry McMurtry? They all 
agree that Abbey is “the 
Thoreau of the American West.” 

Here is Abbey at his best 
on a lyrical journey through 
miraculous, wild places from 
Alaska to Mexico — well 
beyond the constraining wall 
of contemporary life. 


Signed by Edward Abbey 
All proceeds to Earth First! 
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LONE WOLF CIRCLES 
j Sesr-P/irPs, 




This book showcases the early artwork 
and poetry of Lone Wolf Circles. It 
traces the pursuit of wilderness: “And 
beneath the ash, the ash of pavement, 
the certainty of seed. ” The promised re- 
turn of our wild selves. Available from 
Earth First! for $5.00 postpaid. 100% 
of every sale goes to Earth First! 


- 
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DEEP ECOLOGY 
Living As If Nature Mattered 

The philosophical fundamentals for the defense of Earth 









by Bill Devall and George Sessions 


$17 hardcover postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 
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Suggested citation: Foreman, Dave, et al., eds., Earth First! 5, no. 7 (1 August 1985). 
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BATTLE FOR 


MILLENIUM GROVE 

Giant Crane Attacks Tree Sitter 



Deputies storm Ron Huber’s platform 80 feet high. Photo by Mike Jakubal. 


By Ron Huber 

Part One 


With a WHOOSH-CRACK! ! a great 
old Doug fir swatted the earth and 
exploded apart before my eyes. The 
mighty limbs, tom to pieces, sprayed 
about like roadkill viscera, much to the 
delight of a small mob of Freddies. 
They turned toward each other, smirk- 
ing, and I roared into the shocked air. 
Their pale oval faces turned up toward 
me. From eighty feet in the air, Fred- 
dies look like Boy Scouts. 

I gave the assembled brownshirts the 
appropriate digital salute and hurled a 
grapple into the upper branches of my 
neighbor, the cedar. 

The grapple, a pair of spikes knotted 
together on the end of a long anchor 
rope, flew twenty feet and fell across 
a thick cedar branch. I tugged the rope 
and the grapple snugged into the crotch 
of branch and trunk. I gave it a hard yank 
— nope, it wouldn’t break loose .... 

Quickly, I lashed the end of the grap- 
ple line to my platform’s suspension 
rope. 

“Hey, Freds!" The four Boy Scout 
faces skewed back toward me: Carla 
Jones, Freddess investigator/federal 
agent; Jim Christiansen, Eugene spe- 
cial agent-in-charge and tree spiking 
investigator (who looks like George 
Bush); Dale Wilson, USFS fire manage- 
ment officer; and a weathered ranger 
I knew as Dick Olsen. 

“Cut this tree here," I pointed to my 
anchored neighbor, the cedar, “and this 
platform I’m on is gonna bite the dust!” 
The Freddies gaped. The Battle of Mil- 
lenium Grove was on. 


Willamette Industries, a major forest 
killer based in Portland has been taking 
advantage of the current political cli- 
mate by putting hundreds of acres of 
wild forest to death. The grind the an- 
cient forest giants into pulp for brown 
paper bags, middle-aged trees into 
2x4’s and plywood, and the young into 
poles and pulp chips. 

Like other cancers, Willamette 
Industries is spreading. From a small 
outfit in the Oregon Coast Range (now 
largely deforested), the company has 
metastasized across Oregon and into 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Louisiana. Willamette owns 224,000 
acres of Oregon forest and a slightly 
larger amount in the southern states. 

Willamette is one of the big powers 
of Oregon. Its corporate interlocks 
include First Interstate Bank of Oregon, 
Tektronix, Standard Insurance Com- 
pany, Pendleton Woolen Mills, Pacific 
Power & Light, Oregon Portland Ce- 
continued on pg. 4 


Money! 

Yes, the old long green is im- 
mediately needed for a variety of 
important Earth First! projects. 
The following are the places where 
your hard-earned money will do 
hard work ( read about these issues 
in separate articles): 

Oregon Earth First!, 520 NW 
17th St., Corvallis, OR 97330. 

Montana Earth First!, Rt. 1 Box 
44K, St. Ignatius, MT 59865 

Howie Wolke Legal Defense 
Fund, Box 7058, Jackson, WY 
83001 



Not to Mess with 
Grizz’ Porridge 


YELLOWSTONE AND 
THE THREE BEARS 

Earth First! Tells NPS 


Tax-deductible contributions 
can be sent to the Earth First! 
Foundation, FOB 6206, Santa Fe, 
NM 87501. 

The folks on the front lines can’t 
operate without your financial 
support. All money goes for actual 
expenses — gas, phone, postage, 
equipment, legal fees, etc.; no 
salaries are paid. Please be gener- 
ous, and act today! 


By Christoph Manes 

Yellowstone Park Rangers donned 
their Dudley Do-Right hats and ar- 
rested eight people and a bear July 9th 
for distributing leaflets without a per- 
mit, and for the more sublime charge 
of conspiracy to distribute leaflets with- 
out a permit, as Earth First! began its 
campaign to protect the grizzly from 
extinction. Of course, the rangers even- 
tually became aware that it wasn’t a 
bear but a man in a bear suit, which 
was fortunate for the impostor since 
Park officials seem intent on exter- 
minating the genuine ursiform. And it 
was just for this reason that twenty-five 
Earth First!ers-cum-Ursa First !ers de- 


cided to pay our National Park a visit 
and register profound disapproval in 
some creative way. 

In particular we wanted to publicize 
the fact that Park officials have illegally 
kept open the Fishing Bridge facility, a 
development that sits on superb grizzly 
habitat. And the bears know it: since 
1972, 44% of all confrontations between 
bears and humans have occurred here. 
The Yellowstone Master Plan ac- 
knowledges the problem, requiring that 
Fishing Bridge be closed in exchange 
for a new facility at Grant Village (the 
site of our protest). The latter is now 
operational, but naturally Park Service 
bureaucrats aren’t about to give up the 
continued on pg. 8 


Bears try to reclaim Grant Village development. Photo by David Cross. 



Around the Campfire 


I’d like to apologize for my cheap shot 
at some members of the Cathedral Forest 
Action Group in the last Around the 
Campfire. My comments were unfair, 
gratuitous and divisive. I regret any 
disharmony that they may have caused 
in the old growth campaign in Oregon. 
Although sincere, they were inappro- 
priate in that context. 

I’ll be the first to admit that I’ve found 
some people rather tiresome. I’m sure 
that some folks have found me tiresome 
or obnoxious. Whatever our personal 
differences, the larger battle takes prec- 
edence over mere personality conflicts. 
I think we as a movement can be proud 
of our maturity in working as well to- 
gether as we have. 

It is, of course, the work that counts. 
And the work goes on — spectacularly, 
I might add. The recent actions of the 
tree climbers in Oregon — Ron, Valerie, 
Doug Fir, and the rest — represent the 
best of our species, and the folks in- 
volved are deserving of taking a place 
in any pantheon of heroes and heroines. 

A second major Earth First! front has 
also been opened with the arrest of 9 
Earth First! ers in Yellowstone National 
Park. I sense a major commitment to 
taking a stand in the Greater Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem. If we can’t protect 
Yellowstone as an intact ecosystem, we 
can’t save anything in the lower 48. 


'V\ 

« * . 

Valerie 


Other actions — as a partial result of 
the Round River Rendezvous — are 
brewing in Montana, Arizona and else- 
where. 

Engaging in the dangerous and 
stressful activity of direct action can be 
exhausting. You work your heart out to 
save a particular tree or piece of ground , 
and when you “lose,” you wonder what 
it was all for. Was it just a media stunt, 
an ego trip? Was it a waste because you 
didn’t “succeed” in your immediate 
goal? I think you have to go beyond that. 

One real benefit of engaging in direct 
action is personal growth, of course. Al- 
though important to the individual, this 
is a minor aspect, I believe. The Brownie 
Points you chalk up are for you, but your 
significance pales beside that of the old 


Wade (Rhuda Dendron). Photo by David Cross. 


)/^/i^ Lexers 
MU, to the 
M”' AEditof 


Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


growth forest, the grizzly, or the Grand 
Canyon. Protection of a place is the 
bottom line. Excessive emphasis on the 
personal growth element is Me First!, 
not Earth First!. 

The land is what counts. Despite the 
trees that have fallen out from under 
Earth Firstlers in Oregon, old growth 
has become a major state-wide issue 
there. The public has been aroused. 
Other environmental and outdoor 
groups are being spurred into action. 
The Forest Service doubtlessly has 
pulled back on some of their more eg- 
regious plans to dismember the Cathe- 
dral Forests. Old Growth ecosystems 
have been — and will be — saved in 
Oregon because of the tree-climbers, 
the bulldozer-blockers, the dynamite- 
sitters. 

You’ve done a good job, friends. 

My old buddy, Howie Wolke, has 
earned the dubious distinction of being 
the first Earth First!er arrested for 
monkeywrenching. Howie is accused of 
pulling some survey stakes along a pro- 
posed oil & gas exploration road in a 
crucial roadless area in Wyoming. The 
powers that be are out to get Howie 
and make an example of him. For this 
alleged crime, Howie is facing a felony 
rap. His legal expenses are going to cost 
some bucks. Send whatever contribu- 
tion you can to his legal defense fund 
at POB 7058, Jackson, WY 83001. 

Be sure to get out into a wilderness 
this summer. But if you’re stuck in town 
for an evening or two, go see two mag- 
nificent movies: The Gods Must Be 
Crazy, and The Emerald Forest. I’ll bet 
you didn’t think there were any commer- 
cial motion pictures made from an Earth 
First! perspective. There are. These 
two. 

— Dave Foreman 


SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times a 
year on the old pagan European nature 
holidays: Samhain (November 1), Yule 
(December 21 or 22), Brigid (February 
2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Beltane 
(May 1), Litha (August 1 or 22), Lugh- 
nasadh (August 1), and Mabon (Sep- 
tember 21 or 22). Deadlines for articles 
are three weeks before the cover date 
(October 10, December 1, January 10, 
March 1, April 10, June 1, July 10, and 
September 1). The newspaper is mailed 
3rd class on the cover date. First Class 
delivery is available for 85 extra a year. 
Airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $10 extra a year. 


Dear Earth First! 

Thanks for my first issue. I agree 
with Jim Stiles: we need lotsa jokes to 
survive! But you have a few jokes there 
already. From the Australian perspec- 
tive, I love “Freddies” (well meaning 
but stupid). We need your terminology 
here, e.g. “Roadless Areas,” “Old 
Growth,” “Cleargrazing,” “Game Cover.” 

The enemy reckons they have got us 
sewn up. The response is to develop a 
new strategy on our part. Be totally 
unpredictable. Think laterally. Read Ed 
Abbey again and let out the monkey 
wrenches. Strike once where it hurts. 
Get lotsa publicity. Don’t waste your 
army on a losing battle. Trust kid’s ad- 
vice. Get to know the jungle (whatever 
it is) and work from the roots. It is war. 
Be offensive. Never react. Use their 
weaknesses ($). 

-Oz 


EARTH FIRST! 
Lughnasadh Edition 
August 1, 1985 
Vol. V, No. VII 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is an independent pub- 
lication within the broad Earth First! 
movement. Entire contents are copy- 
righted 1985, but we are pleased to 
allow reprints if credit is given. Earth 
First! is a forum for the militant en- 
vironmental movement. Responsibility 
rests with the individual authors and 
correspondents. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are eagerly 
sought to illustrate articles and essays. 
They will be returned if requested. No 
payment is offered except for extra 
copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, PO Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, CO 
81435. 

Dave Foreman, Editor and Publisher 
Wildcat Annie, Ely Office Manager 
Marcy Willow, Associate Editor 
Mike Roselle, Associate Editor 
Christoph Manes, Associate Editor 
John Davis, Assistant Editor 
Randy Hayes, Rainforest Editor 
Bill Devall, Contributing Editor 
Art Goodtimes, Poetry Editor 
John Seed, Australia Correspondent 
Rick Davis, Japan Correspondent 
Art: Jim Stiles, Helen Wilson, John 
Zaelit, Mad Jack, Mike Roselle, Marcy 
Willow, Brush Wolf, Lone Wolf Circles 
Mailing: Tucson Earth First! Group 

ADDRESSES 

POB 235, Ely, Nevada 89301 
(702)289-8636: Correspondence with 
Wildcat Annie. 

POB 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 
(602)622-1371: Letters to the Editor, 
Manuscripts, Art, Photographs, etc. for 
Earth First!; Subscriptions, Changes of 
Address, Inquiries; Merchandise Orders; 
Clippings; General Correspondence; 
Correspondence with Dave Foreman or 
John Davis. 

C/o FOE 1045 Sansome St, San 
Francisco, CA 94111 (415)433-7373: 
Rainforest Action & Information Net- 
work; Correspondence with Randy 
Hayes or Mike Roselle. 

POB 1008, Telluride, Colorado 
81435 (303)728-4301: Poetry, Correspon- 
dence with Art Goodtimes. 

Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interest to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would be appreciated. Thank you! 

The Post Office does not forward 3rd 
Class Mail but they do charge us 30 
cents apiece to send us change of ad- 
dress information. Please send us 
your change of address immediately 
so we can send $ where the action is 
instead of to the Post Office. Some 
people using clever aliases are not re- 
ceiving their copies of Earth First!. 
Be sure to notify your mailman that 
“Attila the Hun” or “The Animal” re- 
ceives mail at your address. 


EARTH FIRST! 

NO COMPROMISE IN THE DEFENSE OF MOTHER EARTH! 

Earth First! Journal is published eight times a year. 

Subscription is $15 a year. 

POB 5871 * TUCSON, ARIZONA 85703 * (602)622-1371 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


FEED THE BEARS 


By A1 Kali 

Robert Streeter sure struck a reso- 
nance when he admitted that death by 
grizzly was for him preferable to death 
in a sterile hospital. 

AMEN! and HALLELUJAH! 
Death by Griz will mean a few hours’ 
suffering at most (probably a lot less 
than that), while death in one of our 
culture’s institutions can drag the suf- 
fering out for days or years. I’ve seen 
it often. 

Our culture even outlaws the death 
doorstep drags that would help the 
dying focus their attention on God. Can 
you imagine a rest home letting you 
sing your death song? No! It is all zonko 
drags so that you’ll rest “comfortably” 
— at least to outside observers. 

Well, bullshit! I’m always amazed at 
the expression of my TeeVee addict 
friends if I happen to mention that I 
hope to fall off a cliff, drown, and get 
eaten by something when I change exis- 
tences. Most people are so chickenshit 
about death that they never even 
ponder preferable ways. 

I agree with Streeter that meeting 
God in a Griz is probably the best way 
on this continent, not that I have any 
desire to rash the encounter. Human 
experience being what it is, though, I 
realize the end is more likely to come 
in an automobile, at the bottom of a 


bottle, at the hand of a thug, or a fall 
in the shower. 

We all know Ursus arctos horribilis 
is having a tough time everywhere, and 
will probably be extinct even in Yel- 
lowstone Park within a generation. I 
can’t do much about the Federal geeks 
that are killing Griz after habitat rape, 
but I’ve learned that there is no free 
lunch. So ... . 

/, , being of 

sound mind but dead body, do hereby 
bequeth my mortal remains to feed the 
Grizzly Bears of North America. Respect 
my body. Do not embalm! (A little 
mustard would be appreciated.) My 
family and friends have been instruc- 
ted in how to deal with my corpus. They 

may be reached at: (phone) ; 

( address ) 

Please put me in a deep freezer if I 
must be held for a few days. Should 
my family refuse to claim me, or 
should I be indigent at the time of my 
demise, please explain to the County 
that I can be mailed to a wilderness 
(as evidenced by the presence of 
grizzlies and/or wolves) for a lot 
cheaper than I can be buried in a 
pauper's grave. 

Please remove my eyes, kidneys, and 

: for use by the living, but 

retain my liver because I think Griz 
would like that the most. I love you all. 
See you in the Spring! 

(Editor’s note: the above is the text 
for a wallet card being printed by Earth 
First! with a space for your signature 
and that of a witness. For a copy, send 
a SASE to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tuc- 
son, AZ 85703. 


Dear Earth First! 

By the time you read this letter I will 
have given six talks to people about 
the rainforest problems in Central 
America. I can hardly believe my good 
fortune in being able to do this. 

Here is what happened. I arrived 
home from the Round River Rendez- 
vous and noted that the movie “The 
Emerald Forest” was playing at our 
local theater. I bought a ticket and dur- 
ing the movie got so excited that I left 
my seat in the middle of it to go talk to 
the manager. I told him about Earth 
First! and the effort to save rainforests. 
I asked if I could come down before each 
showing of the movie and tell the au- 
dience about the forest they would be 
seeing in it. Then following the movie 
I would hand out information abstracted 
from EF! and RAIN telling the people 
of the problems and what they could do 
to help. The manager was more than 
enthusiastic and invited me to come 
every night for two weeks. 

I see this opportunity as a way to 
continue the momentum I gathered at 
the RRR. I now realize how much work 
I have to do here in Coffey ville for what- 
ever period of time I live here. 

-Charlotte Neyland 

Kansas 

Greetings, Dave: 

Mike Frame's article in the Litha 
edition about the national organizations 
was precisely on target. MBA’s from 
Harvard or elsewhere are not the types 
needed to lead our national conserva- 
tion or environmental outfits — types 
who are dollar and business manage- 
ment oriented. The leaders should be 
issue oriented and people oriented, 
based on broad, firsthand experience in 
the field and deep personal commitment 
to the ecology of the planet Earth. 

Mike’s final sentence with the clause 
“. . . send them to the hinterlands to 
learn what the environment, and humil- 
ity, are about” states the heart of the 
leadership needed. 

-Ernie Dickerman, 

Buffalo Gap, Virgina 

(Ernie Dickerman was for many 
years a lobbyist for The Wilderness 
Society in Washington, DC, and their 
field organizer for the eastern United 
States. Since retiring from TWS in the 
mid-1970's, Ernie has remained active 
in the wilderness struggle through his 
involvement with the Virginia Wilderness 
Association. Ernie is one of the giants 
of the movement with whom I’ve been 
privileged to work.) 


Dear Earth First! 

Congratulations for a successful 
RRR! My thanks to all those who did 
the necessary BS work like hauling the 
porta-potties, tidying up afterwards, 
etc. Would Barbara from Santa Monica 
please contact me for some brainstorm- 
ing? Thought Tony & I were the only 
folks alive in the LA area. 

- Chris Owen 

(818)883-9643 

Editor’s note: There were a number 
of folks from southern California at the 
RRR and there are plans for a southern 
California regional meeting of Earth 
First! ers this fall. Nancy and I from 
Tucson will also attend. Contact EF! 
in Tucson if you’re interesting in a 
Southern California Earth First! 
group. 

Dear Earth First! 

After reading Edward Abbey’s letter 
in the Beltane Edition concerning who 
gets the royalties from his book sales, 
I felt compelled to write and say that, 
even if Mr. Abbey was getting the royal- 
ties, the price of an autographed Abbey 
book was well worth it. I have purchased 
a few of his books, through Earth First!, 
as gifts from friends and they have 
brought more joy and enlightenment 
than he will ever know. Plus, having the 
proceeds go to Earth First! rather than 
some national chain bookseller is also 
copacetic. 

-Wounded Knee 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

Dear Earth First! 

Just a note on the ongoing debate be- 
tween hunting vs. anti-hunting, meat 
eating vs. vegetarianism, microwaves 
vs. woodstoves, and so on. I think that 
developing quality, environmentally re- 
sponsible lifestyles is very important, 
but the function of an effective environ- 
mental group, newspaper, etc. must be 
to address those issues which are result- 
ing in overwhelming harm to the Earth, 
not the comparatively unimportant mat- 
ters of differences in lifestyle between 
environmentalists themselves. 

-Lynn Jacobs 

Comville, Arizona 

Editor’s note: Amen to that. With all 
the important work to do of stopping 
the wholesale assault on Earth, let’s get 
on with it. We’ve wasted enough space 
in these pages on extraneous matters. 


Dear Earth First! 

I do not want you to stop reporting 
and giving opinions on the establish- 
ment environmental groups. I am very 
glad you have. How else would some of 
us ever know? I feel your anger is right- 
eous. I do see that they have their place 
but they are not helping the Earth with 
their wishy-washy bought-out attitudes 
and actions. The recent businesslike 
bureaucratic administrations are at the 
best sickening. 

As far as badmouthing “allies” while 
never speaking “negatively” to foes 
(face to face — you do plenty of cussing 
them in this paper), I feel is hypocritical 
and lying. That is part of why I haven’t 
been blockading — I hate the bastards, 
am totally enraged at their murderous- 
ness and will not hide it. 

I do remain disgusted by supposed 
“humor”(as in the headline under which 
letters are printed) and referral to al- 
cohol-centered lifestyles reflective of 
only a few people in the movement, and 
jargon nobody out of Utah can under- 
stand. 

I don’t want you to have to apologize 
for your heartfelt feelings and actions 
anymore than I do for mine. 

-Anarca 

Oregon 

Dear Earth First! 

After reading your plea for mobile ac- 
tivists, some thoughts came to mind 
from experiences in the Sinkyone strag- 
gle. Some of the people arrested moved 
on to homes out of state and others to 
world travels. Some did not even hang 
around long enough to" find out the 
terms of our probation and sentencing. 
The judge gave probation to us as a 
group, not as individuals. We were all 
to do a small letter-writing campaign, 
and then the charges would be dropped 
for each of us as copies of our letters 
were received by the judge. A year and 
a half later, a few people have still not 
fulfilled their probation obligations and 
many others strung it out for too long 
and had to be pestered a lot to do it. 


For those of us who live here and 
could be on the line again this year, it 
is annoying. Will the next judge want 
to give us community service or “crea- 
tive probation” to a group that could 
not even fulfill a letter writing cam- 
paign? Activists — take responsibility 
for your actions and follow it through. 
The struggle does not end when you get 
out of jail. You may go down the road 
but the people who live there must deal 
with the loose ends you leave behind. 
More power to brothers and sisters that 
forward the straggle, just be responsi- 
ble and don’t leave legal garbage be- 
hind. 

-Sinkyone Sister 

Dear Earth First! 

About damn time I subscribed! As a 
longtime Sierra Clubber, I was as- 
tounded to hear that Douglas Wheeler 
had been chosen Executive Director in 
the last go around. Somehow, to contrib- 
ute to an organization that’s willing to 
pay a Reagan supporter a salary of 
$100,000 a year just flat goes against 
my grain. I figure the money will be 




ACID RAIN ? WHAT ACID RAIN? 


The Earth First! Directory is being revised and will appear 
in the next issue. Marcy Willow, who has coordinated the 
Directory and Local EF! Groups, is moving to Iceland, and 
Bob Kaspar is taking over as EF! Local Groups Coordinator. 
Please contact Bob at POB 37, Glen Haven, WI 
53810 (608) 794-2373 if you wish to be listed as a 
local EF! contact or if you wish to organize an EF! 
group in your area. 
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ment, NW Energy Company, Flight 
Dynamics, and Northwest Natural Gas. 


Marketing 10% of ail particleboard 
and 6% of all plywood sold in America, 
the Willies are again posting record 
profits for the first and second quarters 
of 1985. William Swindells, president, 
chief executive officer and chairman of 
the board of Williamette Industries, re- 
cently awarded himself a hefty pay 
raise by upping his salary from 
$340,000 to a more respectable 
$375,000 a year. 

Despite the tree killers’ wealth and 
size, Earth Firstlers in Oregon have en- 
forced their own closure of a small part 
of the Cathedral Forest, blocking the 
cutting of the last stand in Squaw 
Creek’s “Unit Six,” a timber sale in the 
central Willamette National Forest, for 
28 days despite numerous attempts by 
the Linn County Sheriff’s Department 
and federal agents to end the action. 

By climbing undetected into old 
growth Douglas fir and cedar, lashing 
up platforms and securing ropes from 
platforms to neighboring trees, Earth 
First! successfully freed a small portion 
of the Willamette National Forest from 
the Freddies — in effect exercising a 
veto over their plan to begin killing the 
Millenium Grove (the oldest trees in 
Oregon), which is 15 miles south of 
Pyramid Creek where another tree 
climbing event took place earlier this 
year. 

Eight people have been arrested so 
far during resupplying sorties — seven 
of them during an Earth First! 4th of 
July celebration held inside the closure. 


As I write this, preparations are 
underway for an expansion of the Earth 
First! closure of logging additional 
roadless areas in the Cathedral Forest. 
All are cordially invited: Call (503)754- 
9151 or write/visit Earth First! House, 
520 NW 17th St, Corvallis, OR 97330. 
Open 24 hours a day, the Earth First! 
House offers random cuisine and guest 
accomodations, as well as rides up to 
the action sites. 

Finally one pair of tree killers were 
at the base of my friend, the cedar, and 
running deadly eyes over her smooth 
trunk. “Yee HAW!” one of them 
crowed, waving the five foot long blade 
of his Stihl chainsaw and pumping his 
oiler in homy anticipation. 

“Okay, Freds!” I shouted over at the 
clot of deForest Servicers. They swung 
around toward me, as the saw belched 
and roared below. I gave the rope knot- 
ting my platform to my neighbor tree 
a tug. “You are killing the lungs of the 
world!” I shouted into the snarling 
noise of the saw. The logger stabbed 
my friend in her belly, hacking a wedge 
out of her. She began swaying. 

I’d already cleared the deck of my 
platform. When the terrible moment 
came at last and the cedar began to fall, 
my grapple rope held her for a second 
or two, transmiting her death throes 
to my tree via the platform. 

“See you in the next world,” I told 
her. My platform reared to vertical 
from the strain of her weight. 

The rope parted. My treeship heeled 
back to level. 

In the space suddenly cleared by the 
cedar’s death dive, the young face of 
the tree killer appeared. He was a 
lankhaired blond fellow, with red sus- 
penders hitching up his raggedy-edged 
pants. He tilted back his helmet, 
peered upwards and said in mock sur- 
prise, “Hey, it’s a cowboy.” 

His buddy (they work in pairs, these 
Willie loggers) cracked a laugh and 
said, “Hey, you had your chance to 
come down . . . 

The first cutter restarted his saw and 
swung his blade against my tree. De- 
puty Sheriff Freeman, honest Big Red, 
who had toted Nagasaki to a sheriffs 
Blazer a month earlier in the Pyramid 
Creek action, had just left for the day, 
leaving me and the trees at the mercy 
of the Freds and Willies. Suddenly it 
wasn’t all that hilarious in the big 
woods, with the cruel eyes of the 
Federales and the parachute jokes of 
the whooping loggers bringing a sink- 
ing feeling to my gut. 

“Wilson!” I shouted. The USFS fire 
management officer couldn’t hear me 
over the saw’s racket, but he was already 
watching, his eyes wide with fascina- 
tion. A couple of weeks earlier we’d 


Lips” Lucero and his boss Mike “Cut- 
’em-down” Kerrick repeatedly begged 
us to cease tree climbing because of its 
hazard to life and limb. But they know 
the real hazard is to their evil plans, 
so we expect a lot more platforms to 
be taking to the skies over America. 
Happy Climbing! 


Part 2 


Jesus Christ, I was probably safe. I 
set down the jar of comuts, took a slug 
of over-sweetened coffee (Hayduke’s 
right — energy!). The saws below sput- 
tered to silence. One PM! Fire regula- 
tions said no more killing today. 

“Hey, Carla,” I said, feeling brave 
again. “You oughta go check that log- 
ger’s cigarette ashes over there. He 
might have started a fire, you know.” 

She shook her head as if to bring her- 
self back from a dream. “Uh ... I don’t 
do cigarettes. Not my department.” 

The Freddies, the logging foreman, 
and the firewatch gathered around the 
back of one pickup, smiling, satiated by 
the orgy of destruction they’d just been 
privileged to watch. The loggers 
wordlessly climbed back into their 
crummy. 

“Really, good, y’all,” I told them. 
“Just look at all those dead trees. His- 
tory is gonna to piss all over you for 
messing up this wilderness.” 

Smug over their partial victory, they 
ignored me and toyed with their new 
twin-mufflered saw. 

They all left, finally, in a stinting 
convoy bumping over the crudely- 
bulldozed road away from the roadless 
area. I yelled after them, “Multiple use, 
sustained yield!” and checked my har- 
ness. I held a safety meeting with 
myself. 

The firewatch stayed. He was trou- 
bled, but thoughtful. “You gonna stay 
up there?” 

I shrugged, looked around at the 
thousands of still living trees thriving 
in the clear mountain air, then down at 
the grotesque tangle of dying forest 
below my platform. 

“I guess so. Yes. In fact, definitely.” 

“Got food?” 

“Lots. And you know what?” 

“What?” 

“Earth First! takes care of its own.” 

“They better hurry.” 

“They will.” 

For weeks, Earth Firstlers from 
Texas, New Mexico, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, California, Oregon and 
Washington resupplied and spelled one 
another. Running re-supply at carefully 
random intervals, from 2 AM to high 
noon, they succeeded in keeping the 
trees occupied and safe from saws. The 
police prowled about and occasionally 
busted unwary closure violators. 

A sneak attack by the Willies took 
the lives of a large percentage of the 
protected trees, but the savagery of the 
attack, in which a logging truck loader 
operator wielded a log like a baseball 
bat to beat at the occupied trees and 
their attached ropes, has left Will- 
amette Industries open to charges of 
attempted murder and reckless endan- 
germent. Depositions have been taken 
and already the Freddies and Willies 
are showing signs of cracking — the 
Cathedral Forest Action Group’s Sheep 
Creek Sanctuary twenty-five miles east 
of Sweet Home has been recognized by 
the Freddies as an ecological resource 
study area, or some such label. 

Tree climbing definitely unnerves the 
Freds. In talks at the sanctuary on July 
22, District Ranger Lenny “Loose 


The day of the main Freddie assault 
began quietly; another vivid orange 
sunrise over Jumpoff Joe Mountain 
faded into the hard cystal blue of the 
drought-ridden Oregon summer sky. 
The now-diminished bird symphony, a 
prominent feature of arboreal life for 
the last few weeks, rose and fell. The 
light grew and the forest settled into 
photosynthesis and pheromone com- 
munication, while hundreds of dead and 
dying trees steamed out their life fluids 
on the richly humused forest floor — 
now exposed to direct solar radiation 
for the first time. 

I whispered a greeting to the rising 
sun and the newly-awakened forest. 
Hardly a minute had passed when the 
air was shaken by internal combustion 
noise. Two pickups and a cherry picker 
pulled into the stand. I frantically 
cleared the deck for action, hanging my 
gear on spikes that had been previously 
driven into the tree. 

“What was that, Christensen?” I 
asked. 

He was excitedly telling me in a 
triumphant but quavering voice that I 
might as well come down now. Then he 
remembered himself and informed me 
in grave tones that I was in violation of 
a federal closure order. “Will you obey 
the order and leave now?” 

I told him I had no choice in the mat- 
ter given the ongoing slaughter of the 
forest hereabouts. Besides, given the 
extraordinary drought conditions pre- 
vailing, an Earth First! firewatch was 
necessary to monitor conditions .... 

“There’ll be no Earth First! fire- 
watch!” The thought seemed to frighten 
him. Earth Firstlers here, and watching 
the forest .... Brrr! 

They backed the big yellow and white 
utility cheny picker towards me. 

“Well, well, Christensen,” I said, 
“what’s your boy gonna do when he gets 
up here? I’ve got some coffee but he’ll 
have to bring his own cup.” 

Christensen squawked something but 
my attention was taken by the bearded 
young fellow with spectacles who had 
clambered into the narrow cup at the 
top of the picker’s arm. It was a two- 
person picker basket . . . with a space 
for me .... 

“Well, let’s get to it,” I said. The 
picker’s arm rose into the air, the occup- 
ant deftly wafting himself past a hang- 
ing branch toward me. I scrambled to 
my feet to meet him. He stopped just 
out of range, as if to look my position 
over. 

“Too short. Can’t reach him.” 

The picker slunk off. I gave the log- 
gers and cops credit for scaring the shit 
out of me, and gently mocked Christen- 
sen: “Why don’t you call my mommy? 
‘Oh, Ronnie, please come on down.’” 
The team laughed and split. 

All quieted down, some birds sung a 
few notes. My guests over at the sup- 
port camp, who had freshly arrived 
from Maryland and Utah, seemed kind 
of stunned by it all. Other people began 
to appear. A whole row of Earth First! 
mobiles! My heart soared. Allies! 

Later in the day, far, far down the 
road, I could hear an eldritch howling 
like an angry, implacable Midgard Ser- 
pent come to knaw at the World Tree. 
Its moan echoed off Jumpoff Joe and 
Soapgrass Mountains. In the growing 
shriek, Deputy Dave Freeman, drove 
up. He got out of his car and called 
to me. 

“Ron, they’re coming to take you 
down now, so don’t do anything to put 
yourself or us at the risk of dying.” 

“Yeah, okay, Dave,” I told him as I 
knotted prussiks into loops for my 
boots. I hooked my climbing rope to a 
sling on the mighty branch and tugged 
it tight. 

“Dooooooom," howled the monster 
coming up Squaw Creek Road. 


Deputies cutting Huber’s straps. 


Ron Huber. 


been discussing fire safety in his Sweet 
Home Ranger District office, joshing 
each other about silent agitators. 
Now. . . ? 

I pointed at the logger buzzing away 
at the base of my tree, and made the 
cut-throat sign. I hefted a heavy jar of 
com nuts significantly. Wilson shrug- 
ged helplessly. Carla Jones flicked her 
eyes approvingly from me to chainsaw 
and back, while Christiansen was enjoy- 
ing the sight of a huge tree being killed 
on the other side of the clearcut by 
another pair of fellers. Dick Olsen’s 
expression was somber; he looked 
ashamed of his cronies. 

My escape tower had been my neigh- 
bor the cedar, and she was down there 
already. The trees to which my platform 
was lashed were twenty feet away, one 
hell of a jump ... did I really trust 
those grapple ropes? Visons of Tarzan. . . . 

The logger’s tin helmet winked in the 
brilliant sunshine as he came around 
my tree, his blade gouging treeflesh. 
It was an easy shot: 80 feet down with 
a slight southwesterly breeze. I could 
definitely put the SOB away ... if he 
kept cutting my tree. What would 
CFAG think if I offed him? They’d be 
pissed . . . screw them. I ain’t gonna 
let him take this tree down! 

I cocked my arm, ranged him for the 
last time, shot a quick glance at Wilson 
— his earnest mustached face was tight 
with tension. Hanta yo, bitch, I thought 
and turned to deal with the logger 
below. 

But he was now gutting my downed 
neighbor, bucking off her yet-living 
arms in the now-sunny forest' floor. His 
buddy sat on a rotten log and smoked 
in the tinder-dry forest. 


MILLENIUM 
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Photo by Mike Jakubal. 

“Dooooooooooooooom!” It was still a 
mile away. I yelled to the others, “It’s 
coming!” They scrambled to good van- 
tage points and took out their cameras. 
Party time! 

A caravan of trucks rolled up — the 
servants of the noisy beast which was 
still far down the canyon. Christensen 
hopped out of his blue 4x4 stationwagon 
and yelled, “Come on down NOW, Ron! 
It’s all over. We’ve got a crane higher 
than your tree! So just lower yourself 
down now, and spare yourself a struggle 

“Hell, Christensen, if they’re bring a 
crane, I can get a free ride down any- 
how. Right?” 

I nervously checked and rechecked 
my ropes and cords. A brief safety meet- 
ing with myself reassured me. I 
breathed deep and stretched. The curi- 
ous Freddies, Willies, and deputies, 
many of them clicking away with their 
cameras, watched like the opposing 
camp’s cheerleaders. 

The sinister howler finally came into 
view: a telescoping crane atop an 
eighteenwheeler body, with a tiny 
glassed-in cab. 

Christensen was gaily skipping about 
with excitement. “See! See! It’s bigger 
than your tree! Now come down and 
we’ll give you a nice cold soda, eh?” 

“Omigod,” I thought, “that thing’s 
probably big enough to grab this tree 
and take it down to jail!” 

It did look like the Midgard Serpent. 
Long and deadly, it crawled up the curv- 
ing road through the clearcut, howling 
until I couldn’t hear either my affinity 
group or the Freddies. Finally it was 
abreast of my tree. It grunted one last 
time and quieted. 

With a triumphant gleam in his eye, 
Christensen gave me one last chance to 
“skedaddle.” 

“And if I don’t?” I asked, swinging 
easily on the tree. “Whatca gonna do, 
good buddy?” 

“We’ll send some people up to kick 
your ass!” 

Deputy Freeman looked pained. He 
and Deputy Ives had been tapped for 
the honor of bringing me down. 

“Remember the Middle Santiam!” I 
yelled back. The Earth Firstlers over 
in the forest cheered wildly. I grinned 
in spite of myself. This was fun! 

I tried to think of some more quotable 
lines, but then Ives and Freeman 
climbed into the crane cage and were 
raised towards me. 

The box lifted nearly to my level and 
swung over to me. Freeman grabbed at 
my platform. I entrusted myself to the 
fates and stepped off it As I dangled 
80 feet in the air on my etrier straps 
and harness, I yanked hard at platform’s 
suspension line. 

Like a dream, the platform rose to 


vertical, interposing itself between me 
and the grasping deputies. The trusty 
old growth plywood seemed to take a 
part in the drama. I had bared the door 
on those fellows in their uniforms. 

Quickly, I tied the platform upright: 
Fort Millenium! 

Their assault stymied, the deputies 
decided to parlay. We peeked over the 
edge of the wall at each other and broke 
into silly, sweaty grins. 

“Look here, Ron,” Deputy Dave 
Freeman said, his knuckles clenched 
white around the bars of the crane cage, 
“here’s what we’re going to do: You come 
into the cage,” (“No way, Jose,” I 
thought to myself, checking my prus- 
siks) “and we’ll go down to the ground. 
The Forest Servie will cite you for being 
in a closed area and I’ll arrest you for 
criminal trespass. You’ll be released in 
Albany for $50. Your gear will be taken 
down safely.” 

“And the tree?” I asked, slapping her 
flank protectively. “They’re gonna kill 
her, right?” 

Deputy Dave said, “Yeah, ’fraid so.” 

“Well, dang it, I’m not up here just 
for fun, you know.” 

“I know, I know,” he said. 

“Okay, guys, about what you said, fed 
citation, criminal trespass, my stuff 
taken down . . . whatever happens, I 
gotta discuss it with my support crew.” 
I waved over at them. They whistled 
and howled. Animals. 

At first Dave wouldn’t go for it. I told 
him we were an affinity group and I 
couldn’t do anything without consulting 
them. He shrugged, resigned. 

I yelled over to them, and the wiseass 
crane jocky revved his engine, drown- 
ing out my voice. 

I twisted around in my harness. 
“Shut that sucker down, you dumb 
sonofabitch!” I put a note of panic into 
my voice. 

Deputy Chris flipped on his radio and 
spoke curtly into it. The motor quickly 
revved down and shut off. 

I hooted at my support folks and told 
them of the deputy sheriff’s offer. They 
yelled back, “Have it put in writing!” I 
flashed a “V” for victory sign. More 
hoots filled the air and I roared back a 
griz growl that echoed off Soapgrass 
Mountain up and down Squaw Creek. 
As the echo dissipated, I noticed the 
deputies and others below gaping at me. 

“That’s a secret Earth First! code,” I 
told them. They nodded gravely. 

It took almost an hour to get Deputy 
Dave to write out the list of promises. 
The sun was creeping towards the hori- 
zon, and he was clearly desperate to get 
me down before dark. He even threw 
in an agreement to allow the Earth 
Firstlers to spirit away my platform and 
other stuff, without the Freddies get- 
ting to paw through my belongings. It 
was like a picnic in a wrecking yard. 

I looked at the list which was scrib- 
bled on a 3x5 piece of paper. I waved it 
at the Earth Firstlers and read it aloud. 
They conferred. “You might consider 
staying up there,” they suggested. 

The assembled law guys bristled. 
“That’s easy for them to say, Ron,” 
Deputy Dave said. “Look. They’re down 
on the ground.” 

Ives said, “Yeah, Ron, there are three 
people in trouble here: you, me and 
Dave. None of us really want to be up 
here. I want to go home.” He looked it, 
too, with his earnest face dripping 
sweat. 

“Me, too, Ron,” Dave said. “We’ve 
been up since dawn,” he said and looked 
at his watch. “It’s 7:46. Let’s cut out the 
games. You have to come down and It’s 
my job to get you down. I don’t particu- 
larly want to be up here, I want to be 
home with my wife. So, we’ll give you 
until 8 o’clock to think about it.” 

I swung around in my harness to the 
south where the Earth forces stood, 
while keeping the platform between me 
and the crane basket full of deputies. 
The sky was coloring toward rich red. 
The shadow of my tree fell across the 
clearcut over to the yet living forest as 
if my tree’s spirit was blending into the 
rest of the trees. 

I looked to the four directions: 
thousands of living trees held their 
arms high to the south and the west; 
savagely scalped Sheep Creek was 


across the watershed to the north with 
Harter Mountain retaining a few stands 

like a Mohawk haircut. 

To the easi, freshly shorn Squaw 

Creek’s stacks of “PUM” (Piled Unutiliz- 
able Material) gave mute evidence of 
Unit 6’s fate-to-be: Death of Yggdrasil 
and the neighboring tree to which it was 
cabled in order to support the Earth 
First! banner; dragging of the dead tree 
bodies to the loading deck for transport 
to Willamette’s idiotic pulp mills; 
bulldozing of the trees’ leafy guts into 
crematorium pyres. And finally the fire- 
men; like the firemen of Bradbury’s 
Fahrenheit 451, they would appear with 
tanks of kerosene on their backs to torch 
the unit, killing off the remaining bio- 
sphere — the shrubs, the herbs, the 
fungi, insects, microbes, rodents and 
birds injured by the falling trees, 
thousands and thousands of organisms 
seared and choked to death so that a 
few years later the Freddies could have 
a tree farm planted which would replace 
the thousands of species organzed into 
the entity of a living forest with a plan- 
tation of enslaved Doug fir clones. It 
was like replanting a wildlife refuge 
with a chicken coop. No way. 

I waved Dave’s note at my allies, then 
slowly, deliberately stuck a comer of it 
in my mouth, chewed it until the whole 
note was in my mouth — a sodden inky 
blob of wood fiber. I spat it into my 
hand and launched into phase 2. 

With the sun heading for the western 
horizon, there was little time remaining 
for the FYedskis to dawdle. It might be 
possible to continue this curious stand- 
off for some time. A dark forest would 
be a safe forest for me but not for their 
clumsy mechanical beast. They’d have 
to retreat and another precious day of 
life might be gained for the tree. 

Deputy Dave reinterated the note, 
and said I hadto either hop into the cage 
or they’d come and get me. I had no 
doubt they’d make one hell of a try once 
they got moving. The sun, oblivious to 
my efforts or theirs, had sunk nearly 
to the forest rim to the west. It was 
getting to that now or never time. The 
deputies knew it. 

“Ron, doggone it, you have got to 
come down from the tree. It’s after 8 
o’clock. I’ll give you a few minutes, then 
you’re coming down. With your cooper- 
ation or without it.” 

Grrr. I looked around at the forest 
which was just starting to unwind after 
a long day at the photosynthesis factory. 
A few early arrivals for the evening bird 
concert flapped uncertainly about. 

“It’s late, so late, little birdies,” I told 
them. Their sharp little bird eyes glit- 
tered in anger — the forest defending 
itself. 

I turned back around to the waiting 
deputies. “See y’all upstairs.” I stepped 
into my jury-rigged etrier, my right 
hand was already grasping the rough 
curve of Tree’s skin. 

“The deal’s off!” Deputy Dave 
shouted, redfaced and angry. With a sig- 
nal, the deputies bade the crane 
operator to move them in at me. The 
dull dragon head thrust crudely against 
Tree’s canopy. Some smaller branches 
crunched. 

“Get away from here!” I shouted. 
“The branch! That thing’s breaking the 
branch!” I gestured wildly. Freeman 
shot a quick look up at it, but then his 
gloved hand shot out and caught me by 
my waving arm. 

“Hey!” I yelped, tugging free from 
his grip, but that sent one of my boots 
over near Ives, who snatched at it, but 
couldn’t hold it without abandoning his 
grip on the cage he was in. 

We all groped around like that for a 
few minutes, getting a little breathless 
as we experimented with the outer 
fringes of nonviolence. Finally Chris 
Ives got a solid bear hug around me. I 
had my legs wedged under their cage, 
however, and he physically couldn’t pull 
me up and into it. 

“Don’t scratch,” Dave ordered, for 
Ives and I were cheek to cheek. 

“Hey, no problem, Dave,” I told him, 
almost indignant. “I mean, we’re bud- 
dies, kinda.” 

It was strangely true. After months 
of occasional contacts and our previous 
meeting up in the Pyramid Creek area, 
I was getting to like these mountain 
deputies. Hardly a mean bone in their 
bodies. Not like those flatland deputies 
of last year dragging activists around 
by the beard and hair. 

Ives held on to me with his bear hug 


while FYeeman tried unsucessfully to 
dislodge my boots from below their 
cage. Then he brought out his knife. I 
tried to twist away from Ives, but that 

only let him get better leverage. 
Freeman reached out over the yawning 
gulf with his Swiss Army knife and 
whick! slashed an etrier. Ives forced a 
cop carabiner at my harness. I steered 
him into putting it on my 8-ring rappel- 
ling aid, which I could jettison in an 
emergency. But my etrier! He was al- 
ready after the one looped over my left 
boot. I danced my leg around but still 
he got it — sliced it through! I was 
squirming, trying to slide my sweaty 
body around to face my attackers. Hard 
going. We were all cussing with effort. 

“Shit!” 

“Goddamnit, Ron!” 

“Get out of this tree! Go ! Go!” 

“I’ve got to piss.” That was a good 
one to yell, because Ives grinned and 
said, “Me, too!” 

Big Red FYeeman chuckled, but then 
the treacherous fellow whipped out the 
steel handcuffs and tried to slap-cuff my 
wrist. 

“Cheaters!” I yelled, flapping my arm 
around. He missed. 

Then Ives relaxed his bear hug and 
locked my thumb back. He held me 
steady as FYeeman tried again — and 
got the cuff over my wrist. Click. He 
hooked the other cuff to a cage stan 
chion. “Gotcha!” 

But I wasn’t giving up that easily. I 
was still three-fourths outside of their 
damn box and if I could re-hook around 
another loop in my jury-rigged etrier . 

. . still could stalemate things . . . sunset 
coming fast . . . already set down there 
on the ground. 

But the deputies, trained profession- 
als, were apparently used to dealing 
with cuffed crazies. One of them grab- 
bed me by the hair to pull me in. 

I yelled, “Aha! Just like the Middle 
Santiam.” 

He released it. I managed to keep my 
body from the waist down out of the 
cage, with my ass wedged against the 
upper stanchion. They tried to pull me 
in by brute force but it made the stan- 
chion cut into my back. My outraged 
screams quickly convinced them that 
further yanks would be dangerous. 

“Damn! Lower the crane a little,” 
Freeman told Ives to tell the crane 
operator, but when Ives looked down 
he saw the crane operator out of his 
seat talking to his wife and daughter 
whom he had brought along, like it was 
an adventure movie. 

Deputy Freeman almost blew a gas- 
ket. Livid with rage, he cursed the 
crane driver back into his seat and told 
him in no uncertain terms, “Don’t get 
out of that seat!” “Asshole!” he mum- 
bled, wiping sweat from his eyes. 

“Real chickenshit outfit down there,” 

I agreed. 

The crane lowered us a hair and the 
deputies cut another of my safety lines. 

I was now two-thrids in the box, but 


continued on pg. 6 
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still hooked by my last line that ran 
directly to the tree from my belly. 
Freeman grabbed it and brandished his 
blade. Terrible moment! 

“Don’t do it, Dave,” I pleaded, but he 
swiped and the thin sharp blade cut my 
lifeline like butter. Ives waved the crane 
down and Tree seemed to rise above us, 
as though she was standing up. Her 
branches gleamed in the last golden 
rays of sunlight as we in the steel box 
descended into the shadows, my legs 
waving goodby to one swell tree. 

When we hit the ground, Christensen 
and the other Fred, Dick Olsen, 
crowded around and they all yanked 
away bits of sliced etrier and strap, cut 
off my harness and unsnapped the cuff 
from the stanchion. My feet hit the 
ground and I, winking to the deputies, 
feel forward like a stiff. Christensen and 
Olsen held me up, then Freeman scram- 
bled out of the cage and half carried me 
away from it. He lowered me into the 
fine, dry dust — formerly living humus 
— that covered the ground below my 
tree. I kissed a piece of broken wood in 
the dust. 

“Howdy, Earth!” 

The loggers laughed, Freeman 
searched me, Christensen went up in 
the crane to retrieve my stuff. With my 
hands cuffed behind, Freeman put me 
in the passenger’s seat of his Blazer. 
Then he went over and hung out with 
Ives, both of them cracking huge smiles 
of relief and gulping down Sprites. 

Christensen carefully retrieved my 
stuff and it was all carried past by a 
succession of Willies and Freddies — 
guitar, duffel, grappel, sleeping bag, 
other junk — all going into the Fred 
Wagon. Thieves. 

“I read your journal,” commented one 
young Willie, a road staker. “You need 
to improve your punctuation.” 

“Keep the hell out of my stuff!” I told 
him. “Dave, hey, Dave.” 

“Yes, sir.” He appeared from where 
he’d been shooting the shit with the 
others. 

I told him I didn’t want this guy or 
others stealing my diary or other stuff, 
and he went off to take care of it. 

Then the loggers got out saws. 

“I’ll give you a thousand bucks if you 
leave that saw off,” I told them. The 
deputy rolled my window shut. 

They assaulted the unoccupied tree 
first. I started smelling treeblood 
through the vent window. Then there 
was the awful tap of the wedges, and it 
fell. Whack! The dust cloud rose above 
us. 

“Murderers!” I yelled. The young 
mother looked surprised. Who, me? 

Then the loggers walked up to my 
tree. One of them had a saw on his shoul- 
der, the other had ax and plastic 
wedges. They ignored my catcalls and 
headed to Tree, who stood there, impas- 
sive, magnificent, a green goddess with 
scratchy skin. 

One logger solemnly raised his axhan- 
dle and measured her tilt. 

“If he cuts you, fall on them,” I tele- 
zapped at Her. 

It began. 

The sawman huddled at her feet, but 
it was not in prayer that he knelt there, 
his face hidden from view like a penitent 
at the confessional. 

“GET . . . AWAY . . . FROM . . . 
THAT . . . TREE!” Tree? TREE! I was 
getting downright stentorian because 
the sonofagun was actually biting his 
metal thing right into Tree! Slitting her 
guts like a carrot. 

But she stood there, stoic as a Viet- 
namese monk, and even when the sec- 
ond logger began tocking at his cruel 
wedge, she remained motionless, de- 
spite being girdled and wedged, despite 
the incredible shock to her circulatory 
and electrochemical systems from being 
chainsawed. 

Forest fall. Some presence seemed to 
slip through the very fabric of the air. 
The squat logger had risen, and 
Yggdrasil took a step to the northeast 
and then cast herself to Earth. 

Oregon Earth First! is in urgent 
need of additional climbing equip- 
ment. If you can donate used or 
new climbing equipment — ropes, 
slings, carabiners, etriers, har- 
nesses, climbing helmets, etc. — 
please contact Oregon Earth First! 
immediately (503)757-2305/754-9151 
or 520 NW 17th St. Corvallis, OR 
97330. 
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By Mike Roselle 


Since June 25th, Earth First! has 
continuously occupied old growth Doug- 
las fir trees in the Squaw Creek 
watershed of the Willamette National 
Forest in central Oregon, interfering 
with logging operations and bearing 
witness to the destruction of the most 
magnificent coniferous forest the world 
has ever known. 

Arrests are pushing the 100 mark and 
you’d have to be living in a cave in Hell’s 
Canyon not to have heard news of the 
intensifying struggle to stop the Tree 
Nazis from liquidating the last re- 
mnants of the Cathedral Forest. Not 
only has Oregon been saturated with 
news accounts of the growing resistance 
to Forest Service arrogance, but the na- 
tional media is picking it up as well. 
Reports of coverage are coming in from 
around the world. Tree sitters have 
been interviewed on national TV, radio 
call-in shows and featured in newspaper 
articles. We have proven that you don’t 
necessarily have to get off your butt to 
fight for wilderness, and that you can 
keep a slew of lard-assed Freddies on 
their toes. 

Protests are centered in Squaw 
Creek where CFAGers discovered what 
may be the oldest living trees in Oregon, 
and the oldest Doug firs anywhere. The 
age was determined by counting the 


rings in the freshly cut stumps in “Unit 
#3.” Andy Kerr, of the Oregon Natural 
Resources Council, later verified the 
age of the trees by counting the rings 
himself. Previously, ONRC had thought 
the oldest Oregon trees were in the 
Crabtree Valley, on the North Santiam, 
at 800 plus years. The Squaw Creek 
trees are considerably older, at over one 
thousand years — and possibly even 
older since the largest trees in “Unit 
#9” remain unchecked. 

We gave the Forest Service 48 hours 
to cancel the “timber harvests” on the 
site before they took action. With no 
response from the Death Squads, the 
Nomadic Action Group (NAG) moved in 
on June 25th and occupied 6 of the 
largest trees, with some activists 
perched as high as 100 feet. A well at- 
tended press conference was held in the 
forest and within hours the “Millenium 
Grove” and the tree sitters were known 
to most of Oregon. 

In a bumbling attempt at damage con- 
trol, District Ranger Leonard “Loose 
Lips” Lucero announced to the press 
that there was “nothing spectacular” 
about these trees, and that the USFS 
had protected some 1200 years old in a 
nearby “Experimental Forest” (shades 
of Dr. Joseph Mengele). However, none 
of the Freddie’s own ecologists have 
ever heard of such trees, including Jerry 
Franklin, an internationally respected 
expert on coniferous forests who did 


many of the USFS’s own surveys. 

The Forest Service responded by clos- 
ing the area to the public so logging 
could continue. We responded by violat- 
ing the closure. Logging continued in 
the occupied grove while the Freddies 
stood by and watched the Willamette 
Industries gangsters show utter disre- 
gard for the lives of the people in the 
trees. 

The battle continues in the old 
growth forests of Oregon. Earth 
First! and the Cathedral Forest Ac- 
tion Group are mobilizing for addi- 
tional actions. They desperately 
need your help. Money — for gas, 
phone, postage, climbing gear, 
and survival — is in short supply. 
Dig down into your wallet or bank 
account and send what you can — 
today. Send to Oregon Earth First! 
520 NW 17th St. Corvallis, OR 
97330. We need to raise several 
thousand dollars immediately. Do 
your part. Please. 

More help is also needed — in 
the Oregon office, in the trees, on 
the ground. If you can offer a day, 
a week, a month, now is the time 
to come to Oregon and join the 
Battle for the Cathedral Forest. 
Free room and board will be pro- 
vided at the Earth First! House or 
at a camp in the woods. You can 
help in any capacity. Call 503-757- 
2305 or 754-9151. 



Climbing a tree. Photo by David Cross. 



OIL WELL THREATENS BOB 
MARSHALL ECOSYSTEM 


By Gary Steele and Larry Campbell 

I was sitting astraddle my favorite 
mountain horse, and perched on the 
Continental Divide. I was just leaving 
the legendary Bob Marshall Wilder- 
ness. In the past, I’ve ridden nearly 
every major drainage of this great two 
million acre Wilderness complex. I’ve 
seen and felt places so magical and beau- 
tiful that my meager vocabulary can’t 
begin to do them justice. Now I was 
about to drop over into the drainages 
of Bridger and Two Medicine, which are 
directly south of Glacier National Park. 
I’d never been there before. What lay 
waiting for me was as fresh, wild and 
wonderful as any wilderness anywhere. 

I rode down the narrow valley nestled 
between the Continental Divide and the 
overpowering Goat Mountain. Goat 
Mountain, tall, round, covered with 
grass, wildflowers and the remnants of 
an ancient fire, was so majestic that my 
thoughts could not stray from her, even 
in this vast wilderness. 

As I dropped lower, the trees grew 


By Gary Steele and Rock Chalktalk 

Every year, scores of motorcyclists 
tear up the Noisy Face Roadless Area 
of northwestern Montana’s Swan 
Range. Defying sound management 
policies, the Forest Service has continu- 
ally sanctioned this violation of Situa- 
tion 1 grizzly bear habitat, a critical elk 
calving area, and the key roadless area 
connecting the Bob Marshall Wilder- 
ness to Glacier National Park. 

No one has ever questioned this Fred- 
die-sponsored destruction. Until now. 

In the spring of 1985, Montana Earth 
First! decided to meet this issue head- 
on. Half a dozen motley woodspeople 
wearing Earth First! t-shirts and carry- 
ing firearms (for bear protection, of 
course) were rumored to be seen at the 
motocross site prior to this year’s race. 


thicker and the trail switched back what 
seemed like a hundred times until fi- 
nally I emerged through the pine and 
fir into a beautiful mountain meadow 
where another creek plumeted from the 
Divide. I followed the now-larger creek, 
the setting sun at my back, with huge, 
translucent green avalanche chutes and 
rich grizzly habitat off to my left, and 
Goat Mountain to my right. 

My eyes continually scanned the 
slopes for bear, goats, sheep, elk or 
wolf, but my search was in vain because 
this entire area has been bombed for 
the last two years and invaded by seis- 
mic crews in helicopters in their lustful 
search for whiteman’s wealth. 

I had been hearing the explosions for 
days from the far side of the Divide, 
but they had stopped for today. 

The lower I dropped, the wider 
Badger Basin opened up into huge 
grassy meadows with vales of aspen and 
fir separating each meadow from many 
more unexplored sanctuary nests, all 
rimmed by spectacular mountain peaks. 

These high alpine wildlands lie be- 
tween the crown jewel of our National 


Reporters from Spokane to Great Falls 
pursued the story and confirmed acute 
Earth First! interest: blockades and 
other actions were definitely being con- 
sidered. 

Letters from Montana Earth First! 
coordinator Gary Steele to Flathead Na- 
tional Forest Supervisor Edgar Bran- 
non were quoted in the press. The 
motocross, according to Earth First!, 
“Holds potential for displacing any 
grizzly bear present in the area. Such 
an event would appear improper, under 
existing laws.” Earth First! then re- 
quested a relocation of the race to an 
area which would not impact en- 
dangered species. “I expect to receive 
notification of compliance with this re- 
quest within ten days of receipt of this 
letter,” Steele concluded. 

The Forest Service surprised many 


Park System, Glacier National Park, 
and the Bob Marshall Wilderness. It is 
used as a necessary travel corridor for 
grizzly and wolf as well as for important 
winter habitat for large herds of elk and 
bighorn. 

In order to sustain the disposable 
plastics and exotic chemicals industries, 
the multinational oil companies, along 
with the US Forest Service, are willing 
to sacrifice this valuable wilderness. 
Their plan is to operate 22 oil and gas 
wells, a gas sweetening plant, and all 
the sundry alien infrastructure needed 
to support such a raid. It’s not just 22 
little holes in the ground — think of 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, spread out be- 
tween Glacier National Park and the 
Bob Marshall Wilderness. 

The first step in this corporate raid 
on our wildland is a nine and a half mile 
long road to be built across roadless land 
into the Hall Creek drilling site. Mon- 
tana Earth First! will act to stop this 
first step. We intend to bring the situa- 
tion to the national public attention 
which it deserves. We need help to fight 
the greed faction which has the power 
of megabucks to do its dirty work. 


observors by acknowledging the course 
for the enduro race was indeed critical 
grizzly bear habitat (thus, indirectly 
acknowledging its own administrative 
violation of the Endangered Species Act 
and other federal statutes). However, 
the FVeddies maintained the bears “will 
suffer no harm” if the race was post- 
poned until after June 15 — the time at 
which they had apparently determined 
grizzly bear cubs would be able to out- 
run the motorbikes. 

In a follow-up letter, Earth First! 
commented that this type of “mitiga- 
tion” is akin to “bailing out a sinking 
boat with a coffee cup or applying a 
band-aid for cancer.” Earth First! con- 
tinued to press for nothing short of re- 
location. 

A tense stalemate developed. The 
Forest Service received pressure from 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Send us your phone number and 
we’U call you when (and if) the judi- 
cial recourse fails. Then you can come 
and help us block off Hall Creek. Mon- 
tana Earth First! also needs your fi- 
nancial support. Our monetary re- 
sources are thin — please help us if 
you can. Even five bucks can help. 
Send your check (or cash) to Montana 
Earth First! (Rt 1, Box 44K, St. Ig- 
natius, MT 59865 (406)745-3212). 

It’s now that times are changing. 
History is in the making. Take a stand 
and join us — with your body or your 
money. Don’t be caught in front of 
your TV when we’re in your TV. For 
us to effectiv iy fight for the survival 
of this wilderness, we need strong fi- 
nancial support. Without it, we will 
be fighting with our hands tied. Sup- 
port the wild and defenseless; your 
help is essential. 


the Montana/Idaho Motorcycle Associa- 
tion, whose spokesman labeled Earth 
First! “radicals” and ruled out com- 
promise, because “you can’t talk to rad- 
icals.” 

The concern of wildlife biologists and 
area residents began to mount, how- 
ever, which forced the Forest Service 
to reconsider its chosen site for the race. 
But bureaucracies being what they are, 
it appeared the race would not be relo- 
cated until 1986. Carefully weighing the 
situation, Earth First! decided to hold 
off disrupting this year’s race. In a let- 
ter to District Ranger Bill Pederson, 
Montana Earth First! promised, “If the 
race is not moved to an appropriate lo- 
cation by next year, direct action will 
be taken.” 

A local citizen’s group, the Swan View 
Coaltion, took advantage of this year’s 
race to obtain videotapes and other 
documentation of the race’s violation of 
Noisy Face. (Perhaps because of the 
controversy, the race featured only half 
the usual number of participants.) The 
organizations will pursue administra- 
tive channels to insure the race will 
never again occur in this fragile roadless 
area. 

If the Swan View Coalition and their 
administrative channels or the Forest 
Service and its biologists don’t succeed 
in putting an end to motorcycle races 
through grizzly country, Montana 
Earth First! and its many friends will 
be there with direct action in 1986 to 
do just that. No brag, just fact. 


GRIZZLIES VS. 
MOTOCROSS 

Earth First! Promises 
Direct Action 


MONTANA WILDERNESS BILL 


By Larry Campbell 

When Montana Earth First! camped 
in Senator John Melcher’s office last 
year, we demanded to see Melcher, to 
see the then clandestine Montana Wil- 
derness Bill, and we demanded that 
public hearings be held in Montana on 
the bill. We were quickly given the first 
public copies of the bill, hot off the pres- 
ses. We camped for 2 1/2 days until we 
met with Melcher, at which time he 
momentarily consented/condescended 
to public hearings in Montana, but then 
quickly hedged and backed off. 

This year, the spirit of democracy fi- 
nally hit Melcher. He decided to hold a 
public hearing on the upcoming Mon- 
tana Wilderness Act here in Montana. 
However, he failed to notify a single con- 
servationist in the state; the hearing 
was advertised through and organized 
by a snowmobile association. It was 
scheduled on the same weekend, at the 
same hotel as Montana’s annual logging 
convention. Sounds like a hopelessly 
stacked deck, huh? Well, the plan back- 
fired on them. Three-fourths of the 


people present were pro-wildemess 
(thanks to a phone tree of the Montana 
Wilderness Association), and at least 
80% of the testimony was pro-wilder- 
ness. It rankled Melcher to see his polit- 
ical ploy fail, so he resorted to tactics 
of divide-and-intimidate by repeatedly 
insisting that testimony was a waste of 
time if it was not detailed on specific 
boundaries. He did this while people 
stood nervously, feeling put-down by 
the senator. 

As pointed out at the hearing, it is 
Melcher who should be specific. It is he 
who would radically alter the status 
quo. He should tell us specifically why 
any area condemned to development is 
to be sacrificed. After all, these lands 
are still wild because they haven’t been 
worth the cost to develop. 

Montana is one of the only states still 
without a Wilderness bill. Anyone want- 
ing to lobby (in various ways) for more 
Wilderness protection of our few re- 
maining wild lands should help like it’s 
the last round of the fight ... no holding 
back. Later we can go for Wilderness 
recovery areas. 
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Mike Bond & Doug Norlen take Sen. M etcher's office. Photo by Peggy Lucas Bond. 
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Yellowstone Cont 



Bears and friends in Grant Village Restaurant. Photo by David Cross. 


massive RV development at Fishing 
Bridge. After all, isn’t that what Na- 
tional Parks are all about — catering to 
the motorized tourist? To complicate 
the matter further, Grant Village is it- 
self situated on prime grizzly habitat 
and should never have been built. In 
our felonious leaflets, we demanded 
that both sites be shut down. (For de- 
tailed background on this issue, see 
“Yellowstone’s Watergate” in the May 1, 
1985, Earth First! .) 

But beyond that, the mad policy of 
development being pursued by the Park 
Service and the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice needed to be indicted for what it 
is — a blatant attempt to destroy one 
of the most magnificent animals of 
North America. The fact is that develop- 
ment leads to confrontations between 
grizzlies and humans, and that means 
bears are going to be killed. The agen- 
cies know this, but they continue to pro- 
mote any scheme that encroaches on the 
great bear’s habitat — from grazing 
sheep in the Targhee National Forest to 
constructing swank new restaurants of 
the type at Grant Village. 

Our plan was to reoccupy a little bit 
of that habitat. For the occasion we 
brought along a momma bear, a papa 
bear, and a baby bear (in their human 
manifestations: Jeannine Wahlquist, 
Bob Kaspar, and their eight-year-old 
daughter Christina). The idea was a 
variation of Yogi Bear always getting in 
the Ranger’s hair by stealing picnic bas- 
kets. In this case, the bears would order 
dinner and then refuse to pay since 
meals were free to the bears before the 
bloody restaurant went up. The rest of 
the EFlers would make a hubbub and 
pass out information and so forth. When 
push came to shove and the rangers 
came, four of us at a separate table 
would start a collection among the reg- 
ular folk to get everyone involved. If 
worse came to worst, we’d pay for the 
damn dinner ourselves. Yes, it’s true: I 
was the shill in the Great Yellowstone 
Grizzly Bear Protest. 

We all met about 5 PM in the parking 
lot of the lodge registration building. 
No kidding, there’s an entire building 
in Grant Village dedicated solely to re- 
gistering guests into the numerous 
“lodges” that have sprung up along the 
lake like monstrous skunk cabbages. 
There is also a post office, grocery store, 
restaurant — all done in a kind of posh 
countrified style, as if Minnie Pearl had 
tried to recreate Rodeo Drive from 
memory. The restaurant itself is the 
type of place where they fold the linen 
napkins into intricate configurations, 
but consistently overcook the trout. 

We took our seats and waited for the 
bears. Bob came in and bellowed at the 
salad bar: “What’s this stuff? This isn’t 
bear food, where’re the berries!?” The 
manager stood agape — she probably 
had never seen a bear before, never 
wanted to, which is why she took a job 
in Yellowstone. The bears ambled to a 
table and ordered overcooked trout. 
“Too many people,” growled Bob, “not 
enough room for bears . ” E arth First ! ers 
with antlers and animal ears handed out 
flyers describing the misdeeds of Park 
officials. Tourists in Yellowstone were 
actually discussing the fine points of 
grizzly habitat preservation. 


It was quite a scene, but apparenetly 
more animal life than the Park Service 
could tolerate. The rangers arrived in 
a short time, nervous, bemused, seem- 
ing to sense how awkward it would be 
to roust out a bear in front of a hundred 
gawking tourists. They went straight 
for Mike Roselle and told him and the 
bears to leave without giving very cohe- 
rent grounds why. There was an at- 
tempt to reason with the fellows, but 
the only thing high-brow about them 
was their funny hats. Some people 
shouted, “Leave the bears alone”; 
others mumbled orthodoxy in their soup 
spoons. My waiter — churl that he was 

— expressed a dislike for bears. Before 
we knew what was happening, Mike had 
drawn himself up to his full 6’6” height 
and said, “Either arrest me for breaking 
a law or let me eat my dinner in peace. ” 

The rangers chose the former option 
and took Mike out handcuffed. Stunned, 
the entire Earth First! contingent fol- 
lowed after him. I left a three cent tip 

— one for each bear insulted. 

At this point things started to get in- 
teresting. No one really expected to get 
arrested in this action, but by now the 
rangers were stomping around outside 
waving walkie-talkies with Miranda in 
their eyes. They began to arrest people 
helter-skelter — for distributing leaf- 
lets, they said, although the bear was 
the second to go and his paws had been 
empty all evening. They even got pushy 
and ordered the regular tourists like me 
out of the way — but damnit, I’m a 
Republican and a tax-payer and I had 
a right to see these crazy environmen- 
talists getting arrested. 

The whole process took over an hour. 
We were appalled at the officers’ ill- 
breeding and lack of sense. But appa- 
rently we touched a nerve when we ar- 
ticulated the farce Yellowstone policy to- 
ward grizzlies has become. We were also 
appalled that the management made 
the EF'.ers pay for their dinner, even 
though they were rather abruptly pre- 
vented from eating it by unwanted 
guests bearing handcuffs. After a few 
hours, sleepy environmentalists began 
to trickle out of the Grant Village ranger 
station with $50 fines in their pockets. 

This was a significant protest. It re- 
ceived wide and sympathetic coverage 
in the regional press, and it embarras- 
sed Park officials on their home turf, 
which they have tried to insulate from 
the controversy. (Editor’s note: They 
even admitted in print that they were 
on shaky legal grounds under the En- 
dangered Species Act in allowing both 
Grant Village and Fishing Bridge to op- 
erate. Come on, big environmental 
groups, how about a law suit?!) They 
have been doing their best to surreptiti- 
ously transform Yellowstone into a chic 
resort area for ignorant parvenu, and 
would prefer that the great bear quietly 
fade from the scene. But this was only 
a small first step in Earth First!’s efforts 
to make the destruction of the grizzly 
a national issue. 

On our way back to Oregon, Marcy 
and I stopped off at the Boise zoo. A 
depressing place, where insane wol- 
verines desperately repeat a figure 
eight pattern within their cages and 
Galapagos tortoises weep out of an- 
cient, knowing eyes. We watching two 


smirking grizzly bears do tricks for 
laughing tourists who threw peanuts. 
And I thought, this is the vision of the 
world being offered to us by the type 
of people who run Yellowstone — a vis- 
ion of constraint and misuse and de- 
vitalization. The bears are symbols of 
us and of what is being done to the wil- 
derness in us. When the last grizzly is 
taken from Yellowstone and hauled off 
to some zoo, his smirk will be directed 
at the fellow prisoners on the other side 
of the bars and giddy at the lurking 
thought that there is no place left to 


Everyone knows that the grizzly bear 
is having problems surviving in the Yel- 
lowstone ecosystem. Now the Yellow- 
stone bison is having many of those 
same problems. Presently there are ap- 
proximately 2000 wild and free-ranging 
bison in the Park. The 400 - 500 bison 
in the northern herd are causing “prob- 
lems.” No, they’re not trampling care- 
less tourists. They have merely been 
expanding their wintering area north 
of the Park into Montana. This recoloni- 
zation is taking place in what is appa- 
rently a historic wintering habitat for 
the bison in the Yellowstone River valley. 

When they leave the National Park, 
they pass through agricultural and 
ranch lands around the town of Gar- 
diner, Montana. There is also a theoret- 
ical but extremely limited possiblity 
that they may transmit brucellosis to 
domestic livestock in the area. Cur- 
rently the Park Service has been using 
harrassing techinques such as trucks 
and helicopters to drive the bison back 
into the Park. However, this technique 
has been ineffective and costly. In a re- 
cent environmental assessment the 
NPS has proposed five alternatives to 
deal with the bison “problem.” 

The first alternative is to do nothing 
and let the state of Montana’s Depart- 
ment of Fish, Wildlife, and Parks deal 
with it. This would allow the state to 
choose between driving the bison back 
into the Park, shooting them, or trap- 
ping them and transporting them else- 
where. 

Secondly, the NPS could continue the 
current management plan. This does 
not seem to be successful in keeping the 
bison in the Park. 

The third alternative is to build a 
fence to restrain the bison at the Park 
boundary. This six mile long, six foot 
high, woven wire fence would cost 
$500,000. It would force elk to migrate 
around the fence and would cause graz- 
ing, trampling, and concentration prob- 
elms for all animals concerned. 
(Perhaps the fence would be a better 
idea if it just kept the tourists out but 
they would probably just migrate 
around it, too.) 


which to escape anymore. 

Save the Yellowstone grizzly and we 
save a piece of ourselves. 

Earth First! mil be mounting a 
major campaign, including direct ac- 
tion, against the mismanagement of 
Yellowstone National Park over the com- 
ing months. If you wish to participate, 
get in touch with John Davis in Tucson 
— POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 
( 602)622-1371. More details on our Yel- 
lowstone campaign mil be featured in 
the September issue of this paper. 


The fourth alternative is to trap the 
bison that attempt to leave the Park 
and relocate them elsewhere in Yel- 
lowstone or on a new range in Montana, 
ship them to slaughter, or sell them to 
private parties. The Park Service be- 
lieves it is doubtful that this trapping 
would work and it would be disturbing 
to other wildlife in the area, possibly 
displacing them and causing stress. 

The fifth and preferred alternative by 
the NPS is to shoot any bison that at- 
tempt to leave the Park. This killing 
would be done by either NPS rangers 
or State of Montana game wardens. The 
dominant female bison would be killed 
first in an attempt to change the move- 
ment pattern of the herd. However, 
there is no guarantee that the killing 
will completely eliminate bison move- 
ment near Gardiner and the program 
may have to be continued on an annual 
or sporadic basis. The removal of bison 
carcasses may also eliminate a poten- 
tially valuable food source for grizzlies, 
eagles, and others. Although the NPS 
believes the impact would be minimal, 
considering the plight of the grizzly, 
even a minimal contribution to remov- 
ing food sources may end up being crit- 
ical. 

Montana has “responded” to the 
bison problem. On April 19, 1985, the 
governor signed HB 763 which allows 
the hunting of bison which cross out of 
Yellowstone National Park. The grand 
sum of $50 will be charged for a license. 
But do we want hunters along the bor- 
der of Yellowstone? The Park is already 
inadequately patrolled for poachers and 
what will keep the hunters from going 
into the Park and killing a few more 
bison or perhaps even a grizzly? 

In this conflict between the Park and 
surrounding areas, as in other conflicts, 
the main concern seems to be to protect 
the private lands. Protecting the bison, 
grizzly, or wolf is of secondary concern. 
It is time for the Park Service to take 
a more aggressive stance in defense of 
Yellowstone wildlife. Instead of killing 
the bison, how about acquiring private 
agricultural and ranch lands around the 
Park which are natural winter range for 
Yellowstone wildlife and adding them to 
continued on pg. 9 



Ranger arrests Papa Bear. David Cross photo. 


YELLOWSTONE 
BISON ALSO 
THREATENED 

By Keith Storey 
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Yellowstone Needs Less 
Man, More Nature 


by Michael Frome 

For years I have yearned to visit Yel- 
lowstone in winter. This March I finally 
did. The scenery proved everything I 
had hoped for. But I found too much 
commercialization and too much misuse 
of a great sanctuary. Worse, I fear, is 
yet to come. 

“The world’s winter park,” pro- 
claimed the color brochure provided by 
TW Services, Inc. , one of the two major 
concessioners. It struck me as the kind 
of promotional piece that might be de- 
signed to sell a resort or tourist attrac- 
tion anywhere. 

“Snowmobilers, too, find Old Faithful 
a warm home base from which to 
explore the park’s miles of groomed 
roads, including the ‘Grand Loop’ tours 
with their convenient stops at warming 
huts,” the brochure informed me. 
“Winter turns the geyser basins near 
Old Faithful into an otherworldly land- 
scape, wreathed with the steam of the 
bubbling hot pools, hot springs and 
spouting geysers. Wildlife is much in 
evidence, often wandering right into 
the Old Faithful visitor complex. Elk, 
bison and smaller wildlife winter here 
in the low country where the forage is 
more easily available. After a brisk and 
busy day in the clear winter air, there’s 
a warm fire, a hot drink and a good meal 
to return to while reliving days that 
make for years of memories!” 

At midday in the front of the Snow 
Lodge I saw a hundred or more snow- 
mobiles, their drivers in helmets and 
heavy winter clothing to shelter their 
heavy bodies, and a dozen or so passen- 
ger-carrying snow coaches, all compris- 
ing the other worldly elements that for 
me are strikingly misplaced in Yel- 
lowstone. 

My Yellowstone, the Yellowstone that 
has given meaning to nature and the 
West since my boyhood, embodies wil- 
derness, hardihood, adventure and — 
perhaps above all — idealism. The na- 
tional park in its ideal sense embraces 
vast distances without factory, fumes of 
technology or firearms. Its spacious- 
ness is a stronghold of wildlife — the 
grizzly bear, elk, bighorn sheep and 
bison — and for winged creatures such 
as the bald eagle, trumpeter swan, 
raven and great gray owl. Its spacious- 
ness is for people, too, affording the 
chance to stretch one’s legs beneath a 
clear sky and to show children an inspir- 
ing fragment of what the whole conti- 
nent once was like. 

I think of the 1870 party of explora- 
tion that spent four weeks investigating 
the region and then decided that no part 
of this wild wonderland should ever be 
privately exploited, but that all should 
be held by the government for the use 
of the people. The designation of Yel- 
lowstone by Congress two years later 
as the first national park certainly 
marked a singular stroke of vision and 
idealism, a milestone in human history. 

Yellowstone was not intended to be a 
wildlife sanctuary. The original ques- 
tion was whether private or public own- 
ership should govern a spectacular 
scenic resource. Nevertheless, after 
1885 the last significant herd of bison 
found refuge in the park. So did the 
country’s largest elk herds. Beavers still 
were common on many of the park’s 
streams and brooks, though outside the 
boundaries these species had nearly 
been extirpated or had been reduced 
greatly in numbers. Even now, without 
Glacier National Park and Yellowstone 
there might be no grizzly anywhere in 
the US outside Alaska. 

The Boone and Crockett Club, 


Bison (cont) 

Yellowstone National Park? Don’t the 
bison have the right to use their tradi- 
tional wintering grounds? Or will the 
bison in Yellowstone go the way of the 
grizzly? 

Keith Storey spent three summers 
working in Yellowstone National Park 
and currently lives in Berkeley, 
California. 


pioneering cadre of big game hunters, 
recognized the park as a haven for en- 
dangered species and for western 
wildlife. The club’s challenge at first was 
directed at poaching and market hunt- 
ing and adoption of a national policy 
against killing wildlife for profit. Later, 
in the face of destruction and reduction 
of habitats, the need also became clear 
for designated sanctuaries. Thus the 
Boone and Crockett crusade led to the 
passage of the act of 1894 “for the pro- 
tection of Yellowstone National Park,” 
which brought an end to hunting previ- 
ously allowed for recreation and food 
and created the model for national parks 
everywhere. 

As our country’s flagship national 
park, Yellowstone should be the shining 
example of things done right. Instead, 
it embodies things done wrong and 
steadily worsening. In my own time I’ve 
watched the park gripped by the princi- 
ple that commercialization comes first, 
that Yellowstone must accommodate 
politics, business and people pressures, 
appropriate or not. In the 1960s, for in- 
stance, a massive tourist development 
called Canyon Village was planted in the 
heart of Yellowstone’s wild country. The 
Old Faithful viewing area is now graced 
with a misplaced visitor center and a 
highway overpass that pollutes the air 
with automobile exhaust. Tens of 
thousands of visitors compact the sur- 
rounding earth, oblivious to the subter- 
ranean cannonading of the great geyser. 

“Crime is running rampant,” a fea- 
ture article in the Billings (Montana) 
Gazette reported in 1972. “The drug 
problem is as serious as in any city. And 
there are simply too many people using 
the park. Campers rapidly are destroy- 
ing the land, and automobiles are 
gravely polluting the air. Also there are 
a number of people entering the park 
who think this wilderness is another 
Disneyland. They have provoked bears 
into violent attacks. They are destroy- 
ing the natural wonders in various 
ways, such as by sliding on algae found 
around geysers. They are tossing coins 
and assorted junk into thermal pools, 
especially the once-beautiful Morning 
Glory pool. They have no idea about how 
to perform in wilderness.” 

Some things have changed for the bet- 
ter, of course, but not enough, and more 
have changed for the worse. Twenty 
years ago, wildlife got a respite in 
winter. Today, TW Services, Inc., 
proudly heralds the debut of Yel- 
lowstone as “one ofthe world’s great 
winter destinations.” Snowmobiles 
number more than 35,000, drawn by the 
certainty of snow and the convenience 
of having the loop road groomed in their 
behalf. 

Yes, wildlife appears to accept the in- 
trusion, complete with quiet-shattering 
noise and smells, but that doesn’t mean 
the animals remain unaffected or un- 
changed. The scene and scenario, as I 
observe them, are unholy and un- 
worthy. The impact on wild creatures 
during the cold months, when they 


struggle to survive, must be critical. 
Moreover, this is their country, not 
mine. As a visitor I ought to expect to 
enter on their terms, rather than rely- 
ing on some mechanical marvel 
epitomizing the antithesis of wilder- 
ness. 

While in Yellowstone I went to the 
new development at Grant Village, a 
massive tourist enclave bordering Yel- 
lowstone lake — buildings to accommo- 
date 300 units already constructed, with 
an additional 400 units still to come, plus 
the facilities of TW Services, Inc., and 
Hamilton Stores as reminders of the 
chronic commercial presence. Grant Vil- 
lage supposedly was designed to replace 
an older development at Fishing 
Bridge, which lies on a route of grizzly 
bears. But Fishing Bridge still is going 
strong as a consequence of other com- 
mercial pressures, while Grant Village 
itself impinges on grizzly territory. 

We should stop allowing Yellowstone 
to be operated as an outdoor amuse- 
ment park. Its prime role should be to 
preserve a fragment of the original 
pioneer West. Through such preserva- 
tion, it serves as a laboratory for learn- 
ing; as a reservoir of animal and plant 
life threatened elsewhere; as a means 
of interpreting the operation of these 
systems for the benefit of mankind as 
a part of nature. 

To make Yellowstone a model 
sanctuary, the whole park should be 
closed to all vehicular traffic — au- 
tomobiles as well as snowmobiles — for 
at least five years. Only those willing 
to walk or ski or snowshoe into the park 
should be allowed entry during this 
time. This doesn’t mean the exclusion 
of people. It means ensuring the protec- 
tion of trail and campfire country for 
optimum use and enjoyment. This 
would enable contact with wildlife on a 
higher level. My readings, for instance, 
tell me that grizzly bears and humans 
can coexist but that it is necessary to 
control our density, rather than theirs; 
to control human use of the backcoun- 
try. 

The national park idea is a far-reach- 
ing cultural achievement, as biologist 
Adolph Murie pointed out, for here we 
raise our thoughts above the average 
and enter a sphere in which the tangible 
values of the human heart and spirit 
take precedence. “Our task is to per- 
petuate this freedom and purity of na- 
ture, this ebb and flow of life — first, 
by ensuring ample park boundaries so 
that the region is large enough to main- 
tain the natural relationships, and sec- 
ond, to hold man’s intrusions to the 
minimum,” Murie stressed. Yellowstone 
is the place above all places to undo the 
accumulated damages of the past and 
to prove -that this idea really can work 
within the American scheme of things. 

Michael Frome is the dean of Amer- 
ican environmental writers. This arti- 
cle is reprinted with the pennission of 
the author from Defenders, the 
magazine of Defenders of Wildlife. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 

The administration of Yellowstone 
National Park has proved their con- 
tempt for their moral responsibility 
to protect the wildlife and wilderness 
of America’s greatest National Park. 
It’s time to go over the heads of these 
politically corrupt wimps. Write the 
new director of the National Park 
Service: 

Mr. William Penn Mott, Director 
National Park Service 
Dept, of Interior 
Washington, DC 

and urge him to: 

1) Investigate the administration of 
Yellowstone National Park and cor- 
rect the pro-development, anti-wild- 
life course taken in the last several 
years by appointing a new conserva- 
tion-oriented Superintendent and top 
staff; 

2) Support the purchase and addi- 
tion to Yellowstone National Park of 
necessary bison winter range to the 
north of the Park in Montana that are 
now private agricultural and ranch 
lands; 

3) Remove both the Fishing Bridge 
and Grant Village developments im- 
mediately from the Park and return 
these areas to the grizzly. 



The Higher Specie* 

By Dennis Fritzinger 

In Yellowstone 

there lives a bear — 

his name is Mr. Griz — 

of all the places 

on the Earth, 

that’s one of the few he is. 

Somebody, sometime, 
made a plan 

Grant’s Village for to build— 
for that, the camp 
at Fishing Bridge 
summarily would be killed. 

The rationale, 
was habitat 

at Fishing Bridge was better — 
though not by much — 
than at Grant’s Village 
spot, so goes the letter. 

And so they built — 

the bulldozers 

that did the deed horrific 

still stand around, 

or moving, kick 

up dust clouds quite terrific. 

And is the camp 

at Fishing Bridge 

now closed thru every season? 

Nay, it is not — 

the campground is 

still there; and what’s the reason? 

It matters little — - 
Mr. Griz 

has been betrayed, as ever — 
by scheming tiny 
piggish minds 
of pustules too clever. 

These scabs, 
these open sores of men, 
who claim that they but follow 
the letter of the law, 
instead 

have beat the Law all hollow. 

*Title credit goes to Mark Williams. 
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WASHINGTON STATE RENDEZVOUS 


By The Mossman 

It was June 15th when a horde of 
Earth Firstlers roared into the 
Skykomish Basin of Washington State’s 
North Cascades. For two days we 
camped, sang, talked, bellowed and 
basked in the glory of the Cathedral 
Forests along the West Cady Creek 
drainage. These are forests which are 
only protected by the passionate com- 
mitment of Earth Firstlers who have 
put the Freddies on notice: CADY 
CREEK WILL NOT BE LOGGED OR 
ROADEDl No discussion, no com- 
promise. 

Cady Creek, like Eagle Rock, the 
Kettle Range, Dark Divide, Okanogan 
Highlands, and virtually every lowland 
timbered valley in the state, was pur- 
posely ignored in the recent Washington 
State Wilderness Act. Washington’s Wil- 
derness Bill in most areas only legalizes 
the continued destruction of our remain- 
ing Old Growth Forests. The Thirteen 
Mile Basin in the Kettle Range, for 
example, contains the most impressive 
groves of Ponderosa pine remaining in 
Washington and perhaps the world. 
Without direct action defense, this 
forest will soon disappear! The “com- 
promise” (COMPROMISED!) bill al- 
lowed Washington Second District Con- 
gressman A1 Swift (D) to assure the 
timber industry that the lines were 
drawn with their interests protected, 
The trees are outside the Wilderness 
line. Of the available RARE II lands 
only 28.6% received Wilderness protec- 
tion. 

With this in mind there was voiced 
support for several sensible measures 
which are necessary for the restoring 
of the ecological stability of our region. 
If we are to get back on a sane course, 
we had damn well better: 

1) Reintroduce wolves into the Olym- 
pic Mountains. This is a move already 
considered by the National Park Service 
but which was rejected because of pos- 
sible adverse reactions by a few local 
ranchers. This conflict could be easily 
solved by closing Highway .101 at Port 
Angeles and Queets. 

2) Regenerate a million acre wilder- 
ness along Puget Sound, probably in- 
cluding Cypress Island. 

3) Create a 500,000 acre Salmo-Priest 
Caribou National Monument, including 
the Kettle Range and parts of Idaho. 
This is certainly a necessity in order to 
save the only herd of caribou left in the 
lower 48, as well as the grizzlies and 
wolves that roam this area. 

4) Undertake the systematic freeing 
of the Columbia River, beginning with 
the destruction of Grand Coulee Damn 
and draining the sewage lagoon named 
after President Roosevelt. 




Rolled On Columbia 

by Doug Fir 
(■with no apologies to 
Woody Guthrie) 

Green Douglas-fir where the waters cut 
through, 

Down the wild canyons and valleys she 
flew; 

But now you are stagnant and we am 
so blue, 

Rolled on Columbia, rolled on. 

Chorus: 

Rolled on, Columbia, rolled on; 
Rolled on, Columbia, rolled on. 

Your dams have turned our lifeline 
to pus, 

So rolled the Columbia, rolled on. 

Many great rivers added water to you: 
Yakima, Snake, and the Klickitat, too; 
Sandy Willamette and Hood River too, 
Rolled on Columbia, rolled on. [Chorus] 

At Bonnevile now there’s a damn in the 
path, 

The waters have risen and buried the 
grass; 

Most of the salmon now fail to pass, 
Rolled on Columbia, rolled on. [Chorus] 

And on 'up the river are many more 
damns, 

The biggest slackwater ever built by 
man; 

To make aluminum foil and all those 
beer cans, 

It’s rolled on Columbia, rolled on. 
[Chorus] 


By The Druid 

For two drizzling days, the Druid 
watched Mitch (Bruce Budworm) and 
the Mossman cut firewood and shovel 
fire rings into shape. He thought he got 
to watch because he had delegated the 
responsibility to his two friends. But 
actually it was because the Mossman is 
a responsible fellow anyway, and be- 
cause the Budworm is enthusiastic. So 
enthusiastic, that the blisters he re- 
ceived from using ax and shovel brought 
only the comment, “I’ve been a college 
student for too damn long!” 

Firewood stacked and campground 
prepared, we sat back to hope for the 
sun and a good turnout. We were not 
disappointed on either account .... 

The West Cady Creek Gathering on 
June 15 & 16 was an enjoyable success. 
In attendance were 50 people from all 
comers of Washington State, plus Ore- 
gon’s Middle Santiam contingent and a 
few Earth Firstlers from Colorado, 
California, and Australia. The sun was 
blazing and, like West Cady Creek it- 
self, the beer flowed freely. Hikes were 
taken through miles of lush fir, hemlock, 
and cedar OLD GROWTH, some in 
their second millenium, to the top of 
West Cady Ridge where the tracks of a 
cougar crisscrossed the snow. 

There was too much to do in two days, 
so activities overlapped. Old friends 
reunited and new friends introduced 
themselves to the sounds of Mclvey’s 
blues guitar and Mike Roselle’s mouth 
organ and banter. Murry and Bemhizel 
warned of the dangers of a ski resort in 
the Methow Valley. Construction may 
begin this fall, tertiary water treatment 
and tax increases notwithstanding. 
Doug Fir of Middle Santiam tree occu- 
pation fame demonstrated his tree 
climbing techniques, and by Saturday 
night Budworm was dropping his com- 
mitments in Seattle for new ones in the 


into the morning. After carrying a jug 
of wine around for hours, Bruce Bud- 
worm was dreaming of great heights. 
The Druid walked around with a branch 
of cedar on his head, feeling in touch 
with the community of trees, animals, 
people and mountain spirits. 

We may not have locked up any old 
growth this weekend, but seeds were 
planted that (with nuturing) will bear 
fruit in the years to come. As Roselle 
says, you can identify and raise issues, 
but you can’t always create situations. 
We have identified (sadly) a large 
number of issues in the state, and action 
is being taken. Slide shows are being 
developed on the Methow and Kettle 
Range, and there will be a Hallowe’en 
benefit in Seattle. As EF! repeatedly 
admits and daily demonstrates, it can- 
not and does not want to be all things 


The high pressure that grew over the 
North Cascades this weekend sent the 
unmistakable message to the forces of 
destruction that Earth First! is alive in 
the Pacific Northwest — the geographi- 
cal and geological cornerstone, and 
ecological heartland of the lower 48. 
Here, the friends of Gaia are awake and 
ready to defned the ecosystem. 

Concerns were addressed, songs 
were sung, commitments were made, 
joy was in the air, beverages were con- 
sumed, stories were told, and our al- 
legiance to Mother Earth was affirmed. 

Amongst the banter and frivolity, a 
free movement was strengthened and 
evolved toward effective action. When 
camp broke, the high pressure rolled 
down the SKY, as the river is affection- 
ately known to her friends, on to Forest 
Service Region 6 Headquarters in Port- 
land to join those protesting the de- 
struction of the Santiam. 


a Washington organizer, but Oregon’s 
gained an eco-freak, blisters and all. 
They’ll be 'calluses by the campaign’s 
end. 

The Zipperers from the Kettle 
Range, the distant and misunderstood 
far northeast comer of Washington, told 
the story of endangered roadless areas 
— especially Thirteen Mile Creek and 
its threatened old growth Pondersoa 
pine forest. 

A short session on National Forest 
planning and timber sales appeals was 
held. 

Tom Rawson opened the evening con- 
cert with eco-folk music. Topaz and 
Mclvey played red-hot mama songs and 
Nagasaki belted out a few bars. Bob 
Worthington and his band, Northwind, 
from Anacortes, played set after set of 
varied and moving music which lasted 


an attitude more than a set of rales. 
EFlers aren’t the type to take orders 
anyway. We enjoy doing what we do 
best. As the Norwegian student of deep 
ecology, Arne Naess, has written in In 
Sceptical Wonder: “Pluralism is inescap- 
able, and nothing to lament. Reality is 
one, but if accounts of it are identical, 
this only reveals cultural poverty.” 

Twelve hours after leaving West Cady 
Creek with garbage cans full of beer 
bottles, the Druid crawled out of bed, 
satisfied with his first decent sleep in 
four nights. After eating cheeseburgers 
and drinking more beer, and buying a 
new tire for his VW van, Outside 
Agitator Roselle (according to his busi- 
ness card) and Oregon EF! packed up 
their weird press releases and gonzo 
statements, their tree climbing gear 
and top secret phone lists. It’s been de- 
cided that the oldest trees in Oregon, 
the Squaw Creek Ancient Ones, are in 
danger. The Nomadic Action Group is 
on 72 hour alert for imminent action in 
the newly named Millenium Grove. 
There is activity in the air and the game 
is afoot .... The Forest Circus and the 
timber beasts aren’t the only players in 
the wilderness game. 



Barges of wheat float by on the muck, 
While the few salmon ride in a 
government track. 

It’s simply another corporate FUCK, 
So rolled the Columbia, rolled on. 
[Chorus] 

Those mighty bastards labored by day 
and by night, 

Matching their greed ’gainst the river ’s 
wild flight; 

The rapids and falls they lost the hard 
fight, 

Rolled on, Columbia, rolled on. 
[Chorus] 

Conservationists labored by day and by 
night, 

Seeking to restore the river’s wild 
flight; 

So Celilo Falls may again be in sight, 
Roll on Columbia, roll on! [New Chorus] 

New Chorus (with gusto): 

Roll on Columbia, roll on; 

Roll on Columbia, roll on. 

Your Waters again will flow free and 
clear, 

So roll on, Columbia, roll on. 

At Bonneville soon there’ll be a hole in 
the locks, 

The waters will lower and clear all the 
rocks; 

And salmon again will build up their 
stocks, 

Roll on Columbia, roll on. [New Chorus] 
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OZARK NATIONAL PINE 

PLANTATION 


By Feels the Wind 

Here in the Ozark Mountains of 
northern Arkansas, the biggest threat 
to the environment is often the United 
States Forest Service. 

Just over ten years ago the Forest 
Service was using planes spraying 2,4-D 
and Agent Orange to kill large areas of 
hardwood trees in the Ozark National 
Forest. They were attempting to con- 
vert the decidely deciduous land to 
more easily controlled and profitable 
pine plantations. However, the rugged 
hills which were being coated with 
chemicals were the home of many 
people who depended on springs and 
shallow wells for drinking water. These 
hills are riddled with caves and under- 
ground streams that drain the 
hardwood forest and feed the springs. 
Some people figured their safety was 
being threatened by the aerial spraying. 
The Feds would not stop, so a small 
group of citizens formed to fight them. 
After taking the battle to District 
Court, an injunction was granted to the 


Newton County Wildlife Association 
which stopped the USFS from aerial 
application of herbicides containing 
TCDD (dioxin) on the Ozark/St. Francis 
National Forests. 

The airplanes no longer spray their 
deadly mist over these green mountains 
but the Forest Service still uses chemi- 
cal treatment on large parts of the pub- 
lic’s Forests. At least 13 essentially un- 
proven and potentially disruptive sub- 
stances, including 2,4-D Amine, Pic- 
loram, Oust, hexazione, and Dicamba, 
will be used on the Ozark/St. Francis 
in fiscal 1985 to kill more than 10,500 
acres of trees and brush. The main 
methods of application are now hypo- 
hatchet stem injection, ground spray 
and pellets. 

According to the manufacturer, Vel- 
par (hexazione) has a half life of from 
one to six months in warm moist soil. 
The FS told me no one is quite sure how 
this stuff works but it stops photosyn- 
thesis in broadleaf plants and that’s all 
they need to know. Stops photosyn- 
thesis? Great. The basic fact of life on 



DAMS THREATEN CANADA’S 
GRAND CANYON 


By Rabinowitz 

Hailed as Canada’s counterpart to the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, the 
Grand Canyon of the Stikine River in 
British Columbia has been recognized 
by Parks Canada as a “truly spectacular 
feature of the Canadian northwest,” and 
rated by them as an area of national 
landmark interest. A group known as 
Friends of the Stikine characterizes the 
area as follows: 

For 90 kilometres the Stikine River 
has incised a precipitous narrow chasm 
in the lava flows of neighboring Mount 
Edziza, in places reaching a depth of 
over 500 metres. Mountain goats patrol 
its walls and birds of prey nest on inac- 
cessible ledges. As yet seen by few 
people because of its remoteness, the 
Grand Canyon of the Stikine is one of 
Canada’s great natural wonders. 

Nearly a decade ago a Parks Canada 
survey team recommended that the en- 
tire Stikine upstream of the Alaskan 
border be set aside as a wild river be- 
cause of its many attributes. The head- 
waters of the river are now protected 
within the Spatsizi Plateau Wilderness 
Provincial Park, and its delta is pro- 
tected within Alaska’s Stikine-LeConte 


Wilderness Area. But the canyon itself 
remains unprotected and is being ac- 
tively considered by BC Hydro for the 
construction of two major electricity 
generating dams. The only way this 
electricty will be used is through direct 
export to the United States, failure to 
institute effective local energy conser- 
vation programs, and the development 
of energy-intensive industries such as 
aluminum smelting. Further, the 
Tahltan people have occupied this land 
from time immemorial — dam construc- 
tion would be an arrogant and irreversi- 
ble commitment of their land before 
their land claims are even settled. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
has been similarly threatened with re- 
servoir development, but US citizens 
fought to prevent this and succeeded. 
Now Canadians are launching a battle 
to preserve the wilderness of the 
Stikine for us all. They could use your 
help. To contribute to this work or for 
more information, write: 

Friends of the Stikine 
4669 Drummond Drive 
Vancouver, BC V6R-1E8 
CANADA 


this planet is photosynthesis. It is the 
building block that allows the ecological 
structure to exist. That includes us. 
Now our Forest Service is stopping 
photosynthesis as part of their resource 
management scheme. All of those chem- 
icals they advocate and use must have 
affected their brains. 

Today most of the chemicals are used 
ostensibly to save money and manpower 
in the even-age clearcutting practices 
pursued by the USFS to strip the land. 
But a recent economic analysis done by 
Randal O’Toole shows the Ozark/St. 
Francis is losing and will lose more than 
$3 million each year for the next ten 
years through its timber management 
practices. O’Toole’s computer study of 
the Forest Service’s own FORPLAN 
computer model also indicated that only 
42% of this Forest is at all suitable for 
timber production at true projected 
prices and costs. There is supposed to 
be multiple-use of the many National 
Forest resources and the USFS is man- 
dated by Congress to give more or less 
equal emphasis to recreation, wildlife, 
timber, watershed and wilderness. But, 
get this fellow citizens, 54% of the total 
1985 Ozark/St. Francis National Forests 
budget is going for timber production 
and the associated road building and 
chemical onslaught that goes with it. 
They intend to increase this percen- 
tage. This is surely not what the people 
want. Why should we subsidize the 
timber industry? Give them free roads 
and technology to despoil the Forest? 
I’ve seen every dogwood and other un- 
derstory tree hypo-hatcheted off a forty 
acre clearcut on a steep slope along a 
branch that feeds a Wilderness Area 
two miles downstream. Is that what 
they call multi-use, sustained yield, 
safe, competent forest management? 

The Ozark/St. Francis has released 
its draft environmental impact state- 
ment and Forest Plan for the next ten 
years. Even-age management (clearcut- 
ting) is the only type of timber produc- 
tion scheme considered among the eight 
alternatives offered in this plan. There 
is no selective cutting or uneven-age 
management alternative. There is no 
custodial alternative. Timber manage- 
ment specialists with the Ozark/St. 
Francis claim they’ve been clearcutting 
for twenty-five years and it’s more 
economically productive than uneven- 
age management. We asked to see a 
twenty-five year old hardwood regener- 
ation clearcut and have been delayed for 
weeks while local rangers tried to find 
one. We only want to see for ourselves 
how well they are protecting the natural 
diversity and balance of our forests. 
There is little research available testing 
the various common methods of 
hardwood timbering practices in the 
Ozarks. Records of timber management 
go back only ten years or so. 

One fact is known. The proposed 
Forest Plan advocates clearcutting over 
50,000 acres in the next ten years and 
most of the Forest will be put into some 
kind of a harvest rotation scheme. At 
least six hundred acres per year will be 
“converted” to pine. They claim this is 
for wildlife thermal cover! But the 
timber from the inital clearcut is sold. 
Then chemcial weedkillers are used at 
least three times on the site to enable 
the planted pines to compete. The latest 
DEIS says pine conversion will lower 
the soil pH and fetility. In this area, 
pine stands grow naturally only on sites 
too poor to sustain hardwoods. Pines 
and cedars are tree pioneers, the 
hardwoods are the ultimate stage. So 
it would appear that conversion is de- 
gradation of the land. The planners have 
decided to cut these wildlife openings 
(30 acres) throughout the Forest. Most 
of them will be near roads. Poaching is 


a big problem around here and the opei 
ings are remote and perfect for deer 
poachers. I can see little use to wildlife 
from this system. 

Recreation is far more valuable than 
timber production in the Ozark/St. 
Francis National Forests. Millions oi 
dollars are generated by tourists, hun- 
ters, fishermen, campers, hikers, 
canoeists and their attendant industry. 
Timber sales lose the public money and 
only the lumber companies and a few 
loggers benefit economically from 
them. There are still fine, clear streams 
here, but threatened with logging pollu- 
tion, private desecration, and the Corps 
of Engineers. Damning is a possibility 
(it’s already happened to the finest and 
largest rivers). Wilderness Areas are 
being ringed with roads and clearcuts. 
Natural places identified in RARE II 
are being roaded and harvested. 

Many of my fellow environmentalists 
in Arkansas are involving themselves 
with detailed response and alternatives 
to the proposed Forest Plan. Some of 
us believe the basic problem is overman- 
agement for timber production at the 
expense of other resource oppor- 
tunities. Clearcutting, with its admit- 
ted detrimental effects — erosion, 
wildlife disturbance, increased noise 
level, stream sedimentation, reduction 
in visual and air quality — is actually 
debasing the Forest for the other re- 
sources. And what about the potentially 
great danger from synthetic chemicals 
in our soil, air and water? What about 
the ecological implications of reducing 
natural diversity on large chunks ot 
Earth? 

We believe that timber management 
(and associated roads) should utilize 
only about 20% of the available budget 
and manpower. The primary method of 
logging should be individual selection 
using the least damaging equipment 
possible. On many sites that means ani- 
mal or cable skidding as opposed to the 
very destructive diesel skidders now 
employed. No herbicides should be al- 
lowed or be necessary with individual 
selection logging. There should be little 
erosion, wildlife habitat disturbance or 
aesthetic damage through selective log- 
ging. This would effect the environment 
in the least negative manner of any har- 
vesting scheme. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Senator Dale Bumpers (D-Arkan- 
sas) expects the Senate Energy and 
Natural Resources Committee to hold 
oversight hearings on Forest Service 
timber policies. As a member of that 
committee, Bumpers says he will take 
the initiative in seeking resolution of 
the questions being raised about pro- 
tection and management of our public 
lands. That’s encouraging and I hope 
all readers oi Earth First! will contact 
Senator Bumpers with specific infor- 
mation, complaints or suggestions. 

Also, please write Ozark/St. Fran- 
cis National Forests Supervisor James 
Crouch to complain about his man- 
agement policies. Send a copy to 
Forest Service Chief Max Peterson. 

Our National Forests are a lot more 
valuable than the timber they can 
grow. They filter air and acid rain, 
and provide a refuge for the natural 
spirit of humankind. We must be sure 
to maintain the Forests in as natural 
a condition as possible. Please write 
the officials today. 

Senator Dale Bumpers 
US Senate 

Washington, DC 20510 

Supervisor James Crouch 
Ozark/St. Francis National Forests 
POB 1008 

Russellville, AR 72801 

R. Max Peterson, Chief 
US Forest Service 
POB 2417 

Washington, DC 20013 
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NEMESIS NEWS NET 


By Australopithieus 


1 V 


NAG Seeks Actions and Assistance 
Earth First’s Nomadic Action Group 
met at the Round River Rendezvous 


Sayen, in Einstein in America, writes 
of Einstein not so much as a physicist 
but as a humble, peaceful person. We’ve 
heard from EFI’s very own uncom- 
promising editor and critic that Sayen’s 
book is uncommonly good. It is available 
in hardback for $17.95 from Crown Pub- 
lishers, Inc., One Park Ave., New York, 
NY 10016. 


ONRC Will Hold 3rd Annual Walk 
Around Waldo 

The Oregon Natural Resources Coun- 
cil seeks walkers, runners, and boaters 
for its Walk-Run-Paddle Around Waldo 
Lake, on Labor Day Weekend. For more 
info on this wilderness fundraiser con- 
tact: Oregon Natural Resources Coun- 
cil, 1161 Lincoln St. , Eugene, OR 97401 
(503-344-0675). Also contact ONRC if 
you’d like info on their annual confer- 
ence, featuring environmental educa- 
tion programs, to be held Sept. 13-15 at 
Coos Bay. 


and discussed future actions and fund- 
ing for those actions. NAG is consider- 
ing actions in Maine (vs. the Big A 
Dam), East Texas (vs. felling trees in 
Wilderness Areas), Hawaii (vs. clearing 
a 2000 acre volcanic-area rainforest), 
, Montana (vs. Hall Creek oil drilling), 
and other areas facing ecological bes- 
poilment. NAG will seek funds from the 
EF! Foundation and also welcomes do- 
nations directly (make your check out 
to Nomadic Action Group and send to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703). NAG 
needs your help: NAG does not want to 
go to areas uninvited. If you need out- 
side help (organizers, experts in civil 
disobedience, etc.) for an environmen- 
tal battle, write to the NAG coor- 
dinator, John Davis, at EF! in Tucson. 
Describe your issue, location, what sort 
ofhelp you need, etc. NAG will probably 
consist of a small number of core mem- 
bers and as many other helpers as we 
can gather. Please contact us in Tucson 
if you can donate money or gear (camp- 
ing, climbing, and cooking gear, vehi- 
cles) or time. 


Deep Ecology and 

Despair-and-Empowerment Unite 

Joanna Macy, author of the highly re- 
garded Despair and Empowerment in 
the Nuclear Age, and John Seed, coor- 
dinator of the Rainforest Information 
Centre, have begun healing festivals 
which combine deep ecology with de- 
spair-and-empowerment work. The fes- 
tival held June 20-22 in the Nimbin area 
of Australia was called Council of All 
Beings because participants each chose 
an animal to represent in the discus- 
sions and visualizing of extinction. Per- 
sons interested in this union of deep 
ecology and despair-and-empowerment 
can contact John Seed in Australia. (See 
EF! directory in this issue.) 

Nicaragua Today: The Spirit of the 
Land and her People 

From July 2 to August 17, an exhibi- 
tion of color pictures of Nicaragua by 
Earth Firstler Tim Jeffries will be open 
to the public, Tuesday to Saturday 12-6, 
at Evergreen Gallery, 27 Throckmor- 
ton, Mill Valley, CA. 


A Coors as Governor? 

Holly Coors, wife of Joe Coors who 
owns Coors Brewing Co., may run for 
governor of Colorado in 1986. This 
dreadful news makes one wonder why 
we can’t have more real women in polit- 
ical positions, rather than monsters like 
Maggie Thatcher or a monster’s wife 
like Holly Coors. 

Gypsy Moths’ Revenge 

In Maryland recently, an airplane 
spraying to eradicate gypsy moths was 
hit by a bullet which investigators think 
was intentionally aimed at the plane. 
The bullet did $1000 worth of damage 
and left the pilot unharmed. 

New Mexico Livestock Owners 
Bellyache over Increased Fees 

The New Mexico Cattle Growers As- 
sociation (more appropriately called 
NM Cattle & Grovellers Assoc.) and the 
NM Farm and Livestock Bureau whim- 
pered that the 2 1/2 fold increase in New 
Mexico state lands grazing fees is a 
“shameful attack on a financially-strap- 


ALF Raids Lab, Freeing Hundreds of 
Animals 

During World Lab Animals Week in 
April, the Animal Liberation Front 
(ALF) broke into a lab in Riverside, 
California, and rescued nearly 1000 ani- 
mals being used for painful experiments 
in psychology. ALF also seized in- 
criminating records kept by experimen- 
ters, and performed similar actions in 
other parts of the country. 

EPA Officially Ends Ban on 1080 

The EPA has ended the ban on Com- 
pound 1080 in order to make the lives- 
tock industry’s war on coyotes more ef- 
fective. For the present, the EPA will 
restrict the use of 1080 to baited collars 
worn by sheep in enclosed areas (to 
minimize deaths of non-target species 
frequently caused by other uses of 
1080), but the EPA is allowing the In- 
ferior Dept, to test otherl080 applica- 
tions. Environmentalists suspect that 
EPA’s restrictions on uses of 1080 will 
go unenforced and that they will soon 
loosen restrictions. 

Raven Dies a Hero’s Death 

Last March, a raven in Anchorage, 
Alaska died a martyr. The raven flew 
into a pair of high-voltage lines, causing 
a short-circuit that squelched electric 
power throughout much of Anchorage 
for an hour. Birds can touch one wire 
without being harmed, but if they touch 
two, they become electrical conduits — 
and if they’re lucky, successful mon- 
keywrenchers. Hundreds of squirrels 
and birds have succeeded in causing 
power outages in the past few years in 
the Anchorage area. 

Wisconsin Botanists Debate Forest 
Circus over Road Building 

In June in Madison, botanists bom- 
barded USFS officials about the Fred- 
dies’ plans to build roads into roadless 
areas of Wisconsin’s two National 
Forests, the Nicolet and Chequamegon 
in northern Wsconsin. The botanists, 
and even Wisconsin’s own Dept, of Nat- 
ural Resources, believe that the Forest 
Service’s plan would result in an eroded, 
fragmented, industrial forest. 

Earth Firstler Writes Provocative 
Book on Einstein 

EF!er and Princeton graduate Jamie 


Australian Firm Begins Logging 
Australia’s Richest Rainforest 
Foxwood Pty. Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Email Pty. Ltd., has begun felling the 
tropical rainforest of Downey Creek in 
northern Queensland. Downey Creek is 
classified A1 on the Webb Tracey scale, 
which means that it has the most varied 
wildlife of any rainforest in Australia. 
The Rainforest Information Centre is 
prepared to alert environmentalists 
thoughout Australia of this problem and 
of the consumer products produced by 
Email in case action against Email is 
necessary to stop its logging. 

APPEN Promotes UN Consolidated 
List of Hazardous Products 

The Asian-Pacific Peoples’ Environ- 
ment Network (APPEN) is pushing for 
the development by the United Nations 
of the Consolidated List of Hazardous 
Products. In December 1984 at the UN, 
126 countries voted in favor of this list; 
only the US voted against it. Americans 
can help APPEN by writing in support 
of the List to: Mr. Javier Perez de Cuel- 
lar, Secretary-General, United Nations, 
New York, NY 10017; and protesting US 
opposition to the List to: President 
Reagan, White House, Washington, DC 
20500. It also helps to send copies of 
these letters to newspapers. 



ped minority.” Anyone who believes 
such swill should read Sacred Cows at 
the Public Trough. 

Women’s Writings about Wlderness 
Experiences Wanted 

Women willing to share their wilder- 
ness-related fiction, art, or (preferably) 
actual lived experiences — for an an- 
thology from which proceeds go to help 
low-income girls have. wilderness adven- 
tures — should send them to: Journeys, 
RD#1, Box 327 Tupper Rd., Spencer, 
NY 14883. 

Three Excellent New Environmental 
Booklets Available 

Our National Forests: Lands in Peril 
is available from: The Wilderness Soci- 
ety, 1400 Eye St., NW, Washington, DC 
20005. This booklet describes deficit 
timber sales, roads and trails in Na- 
tional Forests, and Forest Service 
budget and planning. 

National Forest Trails: Neglected and 
Disappearing can be obtained from: 
Wells Associates, Inc., 5180 NE Sulli- 
van Rd., Bainbridge Island, WA 98110. 
This tells of how the Forest Service, in 
its exuberance for building roads, has 
neglected trails. 

US/Canada S02 Point Source Direc- 
tory is sold by: North American Water 
Office, 1519 A East Franklin Ave., Min- 
neapolis, MN 55U0U- This is a directory 
of the 507 largest point sources of S02 
( 10,000 tons per year and over) in the US 
and Canada. The booklet is matched by 
a map showing the 507 culprits. 

Letter-Writing Action 

There are multitudes of urgent en- 
vironmental battles whose outcome 
may be affected by written input from 
concerned citizens. The following are a 
few of the more important battles for 
which to write. 

Arizona residents: Ask legislators 

(Senator , US Senate, 

Washington, DC 20510; Representative 
, US House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, DC 20515) to 
stop Grand Canyon overflights, stop 
uranium mining near the Grand Canyon, 
and prevent astronomical observatory 
developments on Mt. Graham. 

Utah residents: Ask legislators to 
investigate and reverse the decision of 
the Utah State Division of Oil, Gas, and 


Mining to grant an oil drilling permit 
to Transco for a well just outside Hoven- 
weep National Monument. Also ask 
them to reject Kenneeott’s ludicrous 
proposal to leave its huge open pit copper 
mine outside Salt Lake City unreclaimed 
as an historic site. 

Colorado residents: Ask legislators 
to oppose 2 evil water projects — the 
Homesake II diversion in the Holy 
Cross Wilderness, and the Two Forte 
Reservoir on the South Platte. 

California residents: Ask James 
Boynton (Forest Supervisor, Sierra 
National Forest, 1130 O St., Rm. 3017, 
Fresno, CA 93721) and Representative 
Tony Coehho to support Wild and Scenic 
designation for the main stem and south 
fork of the Merced River. Send negative 
comments on the Keating proposal 
(FERC/3581) for a project on the main 
stem of the Merced to: Kenneth Plum, 
Secretary, Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission, 825 N. Capitol St. NE, 
Washington, DC 20426. Write to legis- 
lators and Donald Hodel (Secretary of 
Interior, Washington, DC 20240) in op- 
position to the permit recently granted 
by EPA to McClelland Engineers for 32 
exploratory oil wells off the coast of 
northern California. Ask Governor 
George Deukmejian (State Capitol, 
Sacramento, California 95814) to buy 
the land in the Sinkyone still inhabited 
by old growth redwoods offered for sale 
by Georgia-Pacific. 

Florida residents: Ask city and 
county officials to ban the planting of 
melaleuca trees — an imported species 
that encourages forest fires. Ask leg- 
islators to approve funds for manual 
removal of these trees. 

American residents: Ask your legis- 
lators to support reauthorization of 
a strong Coastal Zone Management 
Act which provides state funding and 
requires industries and the federal 
government to meet or exceed state en- 
vironmental protection guidelines. 
Write to legislators, especially Jesse 
Helms (he’s not quite as benighted a 
chairperson on the Agriculture Commit- 
tee as he would have been on the 
Foreign Relations Committee) in sup- 
port of organic farming provisions of the 
Agricultural Productivity Act. Ask rep- 
resentatives to support HR 1295, and 
senators to support S 1039, to place a 
3 year moratorium on ocean incinera- 
tion of hazardous wastes. Ask legis- 
lators to cosponsor the bills (S 826 in 
the Senate, HR 1888 in the House) to 
stop the Westway highway project in 
New York. Write a friendly letter to 
President Reagan suggesting that his 
life would be much more pleasant, and 
his cancer would be less likely to spread, 
if he would simply leave the complicated 
world of politics and return to his ranch. 


ANIMALS. 

do they matter? 

An exciting new awareness is 
unfolding about our relationship 
with animals and the rest of the 
natural world. Head about it in 
THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA. 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA gives 
you news, views and articles 
about animal rights, welfare and 
protection, and about the people 
who are making animal rights one 
of the major issues of the 'HO's. 

A WHOLE MOVEMENT,., „ 

IN ONE MAGAZINE, 


□ YES, Sign me I ' 

up for THE //~B S “~~ 

ANIMALS’ lb? A 

AGENDA fcfcj U , 

.LI 1 yr. SI 5.00 f pjB / 

1 2 yrs. $27.50 (gf aJSB ; 

I I 3 yrs. $37.50 

□ Here’s $2 - Send me a sample 
copy and more information 


CITY STATK ZIP 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA 
p.o; Box 5234, Westport, CT <>(>881 
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SALMON RIVER 
REPORT 


MIDDLE FORK SALMON 
OVERUSE 

I work seasonally for the Forest Ser- 
vice. One of my current responsibilities 
is trying to make it look like 8000 people 
a year don’t go down Idaho’s Middle 
Fork of the Salmon River. Eight 
thousand! The FS is supposed to follow 
the guidelines of a system called the 
limits of acceptable change. A campsite 
analysis trip last summer showed that 
those limits have been clearly exceeded 
already. Once beautiful camps are now 
beaten down dust bowls devoid of all 
natural vegetation. 

Despite the obvious evidence that the 
river is already overused/abused, the 
FS has decided to increase the number 
of visitor days. Under pressure by pri- 
vate river runners to have the ratio of 
private use to commercial (outfitter) 
use closer to equal, the FS has in- 
creased the number of private boaters 
that can launch with each party from 15 
to 24. The outfitter size limit is 24 
guests plus 6 guides. 

Now it will no longer be possible to 
rotate smaller groups into the most 
popular outfitter camps to give them 
some relief; even small, less desirable 
camps will receive a heavy use each 
night. Three commercial and three pri- 
vate launches are allowed per day, or 
162 people per day! 

The private party size on the Middle 
Fork of the Salmon River should be re- 
duced to its former level of 15. The size 
of outfitter groups should be reduced 
to 15 guests and 5 guides; and 2, not 3, 
launches a day for each group. This- 
would allow 70 people per day. 

To express your concern with the over- 
use/abuse of the Middle Fork of the Sal- 
mon River, write: Peggy Fox, District 
Ranger, Middle Fork Ranger District, 
PO Box 337, Challis, ID 83226; and Ted 
Anderson, River Manager ( same ad- 
dress). Tell them you are a river runner 
ivho would rather miss a year or tivo of 
floating on the Middle Fork to see the 
river/camps less heavily impacted. 


p^CK PACKING • AMISH FAR/fy 


^UTLD AMERICA''* 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and M.S. degrees 

You can’t fully team about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 

Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q| incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q| of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 

! j awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

_ Students are admitted regardless of their race, 

PL sex, religion or national origin. 


*SERVATORIES WILD RIVE 1 ?; 


RIVER OF NO RETURN MINING 

Inside the Frank Church/River of No 
Return Wilderness (or the Church), 
astride the headwaters of Monumental 
Creek and Marble Creek stands Thunder 
Mountain. From some of the peaks on 
the opposite edge of the Church Wilder- 
ness you may soon see the lights of the 
Sunnyside Project mining operation. 

A narrow, rocky road winds across 
the Payette National Forest, through 
seven miles of the Church Wilderness 
to arrive at the patented and privately 
owned lands of the Thunder Mountain 
mining district. Mining activity on 
Thunder Mountain has always been bad 
news. In 1907 a landslide came off the 
mountain, damming Monumental 
Creek and olbiterating the mining town 
of Roosevelt. In 1983 the Dewey mine 
spilled tons of tailing sludge into Monu- 
mental Creek (for the 2nd time), killing 
fish and burying the stream bed under 
poisonous sediments. 

Now new mining is taking place on 
Thunder Mountain. The Sunnyside Pro- 
ject will move over into Marble Creek 
which drains more directly and farther 
upstream into the Middle Fork of the 
Salmon. This outrage should be stopped 
before any more cyanide and sediment 
from Thunder Mountain mining go, 
with our wilderness water quality, 
down the river. 

CORPSE OF ENGINEERS EYES 
SALMON 

At the confluence of the Lemhi and 
Salmon Rivers sits the town of Salmon. 
On winters with extended cold spells, 
ice backs up from the deadwater area 
of the Salmon River 26 miles down- 
stream. Flooding occurs, primarily 
along the Lemhi River. To eliminate this 
flooding the Army Corpse of Engineers 
has proposed a list of four alternatives: 
a levee system in the town of Salmon, 
removal of structures from the flood- 
plain, no action, or a radical channeliza- 
tion and filling of the deadwater area. 
This section of the Salmon River is pro- 
tected by Congress under the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act. There is strong local 
political support to relieve the periodic 
flooding. 

Another proposal, by the Idaho Fish 
& Game hired firm Geomax, calls for a 
series of spur dikes along the dAdwater 
area to crowd the river at low flows into 
a narrow channel to increase its velocity 
and avoid the ice build-up. 

Send objections to: US Army Corps 
of Engineers, Walla Walla District, 
Bldg. 602, City/County Airport, Walla 
Walla, WA 99362. Tell them that the Sal- 
mon River should not be dredged and 
filled, structures in the town of Salmon 
along the worst part of the floodplain 
should be removed and the river bottom 
returned to a natural area. Private land 
could be traded for nearby BLM land. 


OLD GROWTH GRAB 
ON THE MOGOLLON RIM 


By William Koethke 

There are areas of the Mogollon Rim 
of New Mexico and Arizona that have 
thus far escaped the “deficit sale” 
Timber Barons. These areas are gener- 
ally higher elevation Ponderosa pine 
and mixed conifer that are on steep 
mountainsides, in narrow canyons and 
other inaccessible places. 

These dense areas of old growth are 
refuges for wildlife and numerous other 
species, including medicinal plants. 
They are the last significant old growth 
remnants on the Rim, outside of desig- 
nated Wilderness. 

Recently, skyline (or cable) logging 
has been discovered by the timber man- 
agement people in the Southwest and 
it’s become the fad. The Apache-Sit- 
greaves National Forest in eastern 
Arizona has already begun the skyline 
system which is popular in the Pacific 
Northwest. Crimes against nature are 
facilitated by this system which cables 
logs up to ridgetops rather than skid- 
ding with a crawler tractor. This way 
cuts in areas of fragility, steepness or 
otherwise inaccessible parts can be “jus- 
tified.” 

Why must the last pockets of old 
growth be cut? Because it’s “mature,” 
of course. Has the Gila National Forest 
run out of other harvestable stands? No, 
there’s plenty. It’s simply that any in- 
dustrial materialist conditioned by the 
timber industry begins pre-convulsive 
shakes when he or she sees a mature 
tree that hasn’t been cut down, even 
though normal people might see an old 
growth stand as home for living things 
or potential topsoil. (Has anyone ever 
told these ag college compones about 
nutrient cycles? There’s always some 
erosion of organic material from soil and 
use of organic material by vegetation. 
If the live trees are continually being 
hauled away there’s eventually going to 


be a deficit in the biomass. But, of 
course their accomplices at Dow Chem- 
ical may have convinced them that they 
can grow trees on bedrock by using toxic 
chemicals.) 

About half of the cut of the entire Gila 
National Forest for the next ten years 
is projected to come from the Reserve 
and Glenwood Districts which encom- 
pass the Mogollon Rim and nearby high 
elevation mountains (Mangus, Eagle 
Peak, Bearwallow). With the new style 
logging which requires roads up the 
ridges and to the high elevations where 
the carcasses of the dead giants have 
been cabled, something like two 
hundred and fifty-five miles of road will 
have to be cut into previously inaccessi- 
ble areas. This will allow road hunter 
access right into the last secure refuges 
for the animals. 

Two hundred million board feet of 
timber are slated to be cut by 1995 from 
these two districts alone. In all, three 
hundred and sixty-eight million board 
feet are to be cut in the Gila National 
Forest and six hundred and forty-eight 
miles of new road will mar the land. 

As in the Pacific Northwest, the tree 
farmers here in the desert forests have 
only a vague idea of the place of these 
old growth pockets in the forest ecology. 
As the Bedonkohe band of Apaches (all 
murdered by the invading empire) 
noticed, the one thing the white eyes 
can’t do is to simply leave things alone 
and appreciate the beauty. They are 
firmly committed to the fundamental 
task of the Judeo-Christian-Muslim- 
Marxist industrial empire, which is to 
destroy beauty and create ugliness 
everywhere. 

William Koethke lives near Reserve, 
New Mexico, in the Gila National 
Forest. The next issue will carry Earth 
First! recommendations on the Gila 
forest plan. 



Mogollon Mountains. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


Arizona Chokes on 
Phelps-Dodge 


“The only true wisdom lives, 
far from mankind, out in the 
great loneliness, and can be 
reached only through suffer- 
ing. Privation and suffering 
alone open the mind of a man 
to ail that is hidden to others." 
- Igjugarjuk, Eskimo shaman 


Arizonans Denied Chance to Oppose 
Douglas Smelter 

By Australopithecus 

The director of the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Health Services, Lloyd Novick, 
stunned clean-air advocates recently by 
announcing that there would be no pub- 
lic hearings to consider whether the 
Phelps-Dodge copper smelter at Doug- 
las should be granted a permit allowing 
it to continue to emit pollutants (mainly 
sulfur dioxide, the major component in 
acid rain) in excess of guidelines set by 
the Clean Air Act. According to Arizona 
Attorney General Bob Corbin, state law 
requires the director to rule on a permit 
application without public input. 

Governor Babbitt has expressed his 
desire that the Douglas smelter meet 
Clean Air guidelines, but six Arizona 
Republican legislators recently wrote 
to Secretary of State George Shultz ask- 
ing him to reverse the State Depart- 
ment’s statement against the Douglas 


smelter. Partly as a result of this effort 
by the six reactionaries, the Health 
Dept, decided that it would not let 
negotiations with Mexico over Mexico’s 
Nacozari smelter affect its decision on 
Douglas. In other words, Arizona would 
not pressure Mexico into installing pol- 
lution controls on the Nacozari smelter 
in exchange for pollution controls on the 
Douglas smelter. Thus, Mexico has now 
decided to open Nacozari January 1, 
1986, without any pollution controls. 
The final decision on the Phelps-Dodge 
Douglas permit will be made by August 
15 by Novick. 

Things look grim. By the time you 
receive this issue of Earth First!, the 
Southwest may have been condemned 
to endure 2800 pounds a day of sulfur 
dioxide from the smelters at Douglas 
and Nacozari, in addition to huge 
amounts emitted by other copper smel- 
ters in the Southwest and Mexico. It is 
little reassurance to hear from aloof of-, 
ficials that by 1988 Nacozari and Doug- 
las will begin to control their emissions. 


Arizona EF! 
Organizes 


The Round River Rondezvous was a 
true tribal gathering of all of Turtle Is- 
land. Besides networking and partying 
all week, the Arizona band met twice 
to discuss specific issues and strategies. 
We also met again at Mt. Graham in 
late July (but too late to include a report 
here). We decided there were several 
issues about which we wanted to do 
something, including the Tusayan 
uranium mine and the aircraft problem 
in the Grand Canyon, the proposed ob- 
servatory and trashing of Mt. Graham, 
and the Phelps-Dodge acid rain plant in 
Douglas. Several good ideas were put 
forward and are now being developed. 
If you’d like to help or be a part of any 
actions, either in the background, on 
the sidelines, or right out front, contact 
John Davis at P.O.Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 
85703, (602)622-1371. It should be lots 
of fun. 
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WITH A FEW MORE 
SHOVELS 

Shit Work on Mount Rainier 



Co-ed privacy screen. Photo by Mollie Y. Matteson. 


By Mollie Matteson 

Climbing ranger Bill Moe (better 
known as “Wyoming Bill”) bent over his 
rucksack. Onto the snow he tossed Car- 
nation Breakfast Bars, ski wax, a Park 
Service portable radio, books, socks, 
and long underwear. “Goddamn new 
tube of aloe vera sunscreen exploded on 
me. Now I got it all over the inside of 
my pack. What a goddamn mess.” 

My partner, Sam, and I watched this 
spectacle with interest. We were on our 
way to Camp Muir, at 10,000 feet above 
sea level on the slope of Mt. Rainier. 
Sam was backcountry ranger in Olym- 
pic National Park and I was a summer 
volunteer there. We were spending our 
days off in another National Park, at- 
tempting to climb the highest mountain 
in Washington. When we met up with 
Bill, we were half way up from the 
Paradise Ranger Station (Joni Mitchell 
was right. Paradise is one big parking 
lot.), and had already passed through 
the ranks of the day-hikers in tennies 
and Levis to the summit-bound clim- 
bers, fly-eyed in glacier goggles and 
flashing silver fangs — crampons — on 
their feet. 

A small notice in the Paradise Ranger 
Station reads: “Six tons of human waste 
will- be deposited on the high alpine 
areas of this park this year.” Probably 
more than two-thirds of the 8000 people 
who attempt to scale the mountain each 
year do so by way of Camp Muir. There 
are nights when the population of that 
mountain hamlet is over 200. There’s 
one privy. And lots of yellow snow. 

Bill told us of the time some climbers 
boiled tea water for him. Up there, 
water is in a solid state first, and fetch- 
ing it can be as easy as bending over 
and scooping some into a pot. These 
hospitable climbers graciously poured 
the bubbling steaming liquid into Bill’s 
teacup, and when he brought it to his 
face for a warming sip, swirling deli- 
cately on the surface was a swatch of 
pink toilet paper. 

Chief of the “poop patrol,” Bill wore 
no tailored Park Service gray shirt, but 
a striped polypropelene crewneck and 
a bandana on his head. With a five day 
beard and mirror sunglasses he looked 
more like an Outward Bound beatnik 
than a Park Ranger. When Sam and I 
. stopped to talk with him, he offered to 
climb to the summit with us the follow- 
ing morning, as he had some “business 
to attend to” on the route. The bold and 
dangerous duties of a climbing ranger 
spun in my mind: flagging treacherous 
snow bridges, checking avalanche condi- 
tions, rescuing climbers from crevasses. 
The veteran mountaineer of Wyoming’s 
Wind Rivers had probably once thought 
similarly. 

Bill was taking his time with the rup- 
tured sunscreen tube, so Sam and I 
eventually left him to make for Camp 
Muir. We swiftly threaded past the pri- 
vate guide service’s (Rainier Moun- 
taineering, Inc.) long, slow twisting 
train of climbers — some puffing like 
stranded fish on a mudflat, others re- 
touching their chapstick or stopping to 
nibble a dried apricot. Beyond the guide 
service queue, the Muir snow field was 
a nearly blank white sheet, flecked with 
glass slivers. We trudged through the 
wet snow, until looking back, the line 
of climbers was a curling thread on a 
white wool blanket. Mt. Adams floated 
on distant clouds to the south like 
Rainier’s younger sibling. 

Like a vision of Heaven, or a Monty 
Python version of one, Camp Muir rose 
from the empty snow field. Plywood 
shoeboxes, stone huts, and rock stairs 
seemed the work of some winsome 
child. Fifty gallon barrels sat atop the 
flat roofs, metal antennae forked the 
thin air and incongruous black cables 
slithered from the comer of one building 
to the next. Were they electric or tele- 
phone lines? I wondered. Would they be 
installing sidewalks and street lights 
next? 

The infamous Butler Shelter 


(“Where,” says Wyoming Bill, “there’s 
always room for a pretty lady”) perched 
on the tallest rubble mound at Camp 
Muir. It clung precariously to the moun- 
tain with cables and bolts screwed into 
the bedrock. This was the National Park 
Service ranger station, bastion of law, 
order and indecency at 10,000 feet, with 
luxurious accomodations (wooden 
bunks as wide as balance beams) and 
the site of the local library, specializing 
in Jack Keroac and Zen Buddhist litera- 
ture. 

The latrine (one seater) was at the 
edge of the camp. There was a precipi- 
tous drop on one side and occasional 
chilly blasts would roar up from below 
and rock the structure (not to mention 
its occupant). 

The Park Service transports waste 
from the facilities at Camp Muir, and 
Camp Schurman (on the opposite side 
of the mountain) to a sewage treatment 
plant in the southwest comer of the 
Park at Longmire. Helicopters tradi- 
tionally toted privy vaults to and from 
the mountainside, but frequent mishaps 
(there were two helicopter crashes at 
Muir this past summer) and high oper- 
ational costs have prompted the Park 
to look at other means of transporting 
the wastes. Llamas may be the solution. 
They were used to carry loads down 
from Camp Muir this summer (1984) 
and apparently performed satisfactor- 
ily. They were also put to work on other 
areas of the backcountry. They cost less 
to fuel than helicopters, although some 
might object to their dining on alpine 
wildflowers. They are also less dis- 
ruptive to visitors enjoying the “quiet 
wilderness,” of which helicopters, 
roaring and spinning overhead, make a 
mockery. 

The real sanitation problems on 
Rainier lie (literally) off the trail. On 
the routes to the summit, it is not un- 


common to pass a half dozen waste de- 
posits, and at places like Ingraham 
Flats, where many climbers on the Muir 
route camp, walking is hazardous in- 
deed (and I’m not referingto the crevas- 
ses.) Ingraham does have a three-sided 
“privacy screen” — about four and a 
half feet in height, marked with the in- 
ternational picture symbols for “man” 
and “woman,” like those on airport rest- 
room doors. It is not the Park’s consid- 
erateness to modest climbers that place 
it there. The screens are an attempt to 
concentrate the sewage in one area. 

Bill Moe’s most important piece of 
climbing equipment was the “pooper 
s cooper. ” Going up or down, he stopped 
to practice alpine sanitation. Frozen 
feces long the trail went into a nearby 
crevasse. See you at Paradise in 500 
years. He shoveled dirty snow out of 
the privacy screens and refilled them 
with “fresh” stuff. The day Sam and I 
climbed with him, he eyed the Ingraham 
facility and a widening crevasse close 
by. He was thinking that the next time 
he came this way, he might not have to 
stop at this site. 

Cold temperatures and ultraviolet 
radiation practically prevent any decom- 
position on Rainier. But the abundance 
of human waste does pose a serious 
health hazard, especially since snow is 
the only local source of drinking water. 
Bill had roped off his own snow reser- 
voir, immediately behind Butler Shel- 
ter. A sign threatened trespassers with 
federal prosecution. Even this was no 
guarantee of uncontaminated water, be- 
cause studies have shown that bacteria 
can spread from feces downhill and lat- 
erally at least three feet in one season. 

The greater environmental conse- 
quences of six tons of human waste on 
Rainier’s slopes is probably not as catas- 
trophic as it first sounds. Contemplat- 


ing “The Mountain” and its sheer phys- 
ical immensity, one finds it difficult to 
imagine anything our feeble bodies can 
produce that will have any impact on it. 
The glaciers swallow what is tossed into 
their slowly churning waves, and sev- 
eral centuries hence, the remains of an 
instant oatmeal breakfast or mac and 
cheese dinner will emerge, pulverized 
and diluted along with the mountain’s 
own bedrock. To some, it is mainly the 
aesthetics of the matter that are reason 
for concern. Others, like Bill Moe, just 
hate to get their crampons gummed up 
with you-know-what. 

We seek freedom in climbing moun- 
tains, but must it include defecating 
wherever the mood finds us? As more 
people trudge Rainier’s slopes, it seems 
inevitable that the Park will place in- 
creasingly strict limits on the numbers 
that have the privilege to climb and on 
the activities (including certain bodily 
functions) that they can perform there. 
Before Rainier’s administration comes 
to placing the mountain on a quota sys- 
tem, I believe it is the obligation of all 
climbers to dispose of their waste re- 
sponsibly. The Park began the “blue- 
bag” system on a voluntary basis last 
year. It extends the concept — “If you 
pack it in, pack it out.” Climbers were 
able to request the blue, double-lined 
plastic bags (instructions for use pro- 
vided), and after their descent and be- 
fore the drive home, could deposit them 
in collection stations. It is doubtful that 
the blue bags will become a red hot item 
at Rainier’s ranger stations, so long as 
the Park is not stricter about alpine 
waste disposal. Like Bill Moe’s shovel, 
blue bags or some similar container 
should become standard climbing equip- 
ment. In addition, the Park should fine 
climbers who are caught with their 
pants down. 

Rainier Mountaineering, which takes 
up a good proportion of the climbers on 
the Muir route, must be encouraged to 
educate their clients on the ethics of 
alpine sanitation. They should also pay 
some portion of the cost of hauling 
waste from the Camp Muir facilities. 
Perhaps the Park should levy a small 
tax on each climber. This could raise 
funds for a “solar” privy, which hastens 
decomposition. The monies could be de- 
voted to the simple installation of more 
privies along heavily traveled routes. If 
painted white, or constructed of local 
rock, they should not be overly obstruc- 
tive. Or the Park may decide that the 
best way to dispose of their “waste tax” 
revenues is just to buy Bill Moe a few 
more shovels. 



MOVING? 

SEND 
US YOUR 
NEW 

ADDRESS! 



Public restroom at Camp Muir. Photo by Mollie Y. Matteson. 
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35 STATES ATTEND 


David Cross photo. 


ROUND RIVER RENDEZVOUS 


By Marcy Willow 


The 1985 Round River Rendezvous 
was a rip-roarer. Earth First !ers from 
around the globe gathered for seven 
days and nights of workshops, 
strategizing, and wild camaraderie. We 
were 200 strong by mid-week. We sat 
in ancient aspen groves day after sunny 
day exchanging ideas, experiences and 
listening to the world’s top thinkers 
(and doers). Workshops ranged from 
local issues like aspen cutting to state 
and regional gatherings (Arizona, 
Southern California, Montana, Colorado, 
and East of the Rockies all met indi- 
vidually) to broader ones such as Deep 
Ecology and Direct Action. A sampling 
of some of the workshops were: Deep 
Ecology with Bill Devall, George Ses- 
sions, Dolores LaChapelle, Mike Cohen 
and others; National Forests with 
Jasper Carlton, Bobcat and Howie 
Wolke; Grizzlies with Tony Povilitis, 
Jasper Carlton, and Ric Meis; Direct 
Action with MaryBeth Nearing and 
Mike Roselle; Rainforests with Randy 
Hayes and Mike Roselle; Theater with 
Cindi Turtledove; and so on. 

Hikes were led throughout the week 
into nearby Red Canyon’s white forests 
and green glades by Christoph Manes 
and Howie Wolke. We walked among 
giants of the aspen family, their 
straight trunks smooth as kite’s 
breasts; and among smaller aspens who 
changed their minds about which way 
to grow every two feet or so. 


It was a good time for Earth 
First! ers from Australia and Hawaii, 
Maine and Oregon, and everywhere in 
between (thirty-five states and three 
other countries were represented) to 
visit. These informal conversations are 
always memorable, such as the one at- 
tended by a large buck who bounded 
into camp, snorted, and bounded away 
again; often useful, such as the one that 
led to the Yellowstone griz action (see 
Christoph Manes’ article); sometimes 
insane, as those who ventured into the 
“Montana Camp” discovered (What’s 
the definition of non-violence in Mon- 
tana? When you lower the hammer on 
your pistol with your thumb instead of 
your forefinger.); and, if the Forest Ser- 
vice happens to be around, dreary — 
such as the far too many meetings be- 
tween the RRR Committee (mainly 
me) and the trio of Freddies who 
wanted to make sure we didn’t destroy 
the resource. (My thanks to Howie 
Wolke and Leo Hund who loomed con- 
spicuously nearby at each of these 
meetings. Howie invited them back on 
Saturday for the human sacrifice — 
“someone in a green uniform,” he grin- 
ned wolfishly.) 

Beneath a great black wing of sky, 
star-studded, our nightly campfires 
were filled with music thanks to Bill 
Oliver, Greg Keeler, Bob Phillips, Cindi 
Turtledove, Joanne Culverhouse, and 
the hearty voices of hundreds of Earth 
First! ers. The later-night, hair-raising 
howls can only be attributed to some 
unidentifiable primal source. 

The rally on Saturday was preceded 


Friday night with Dave Foreman’s “En- 
dangered Species Game.” Imagine two 
hundred Earth Firstlers howling like 
wolves for five minutes, then being 
divided by birth month into different 
endangered species (grizzly, jaguar, 
black-footed ferret, redwood, Furbish 
lousewort, snail darter, a mollusk, blue 
whale, spotted owl, bald eagle, kit fox, 
twin-spotted rattlesnake) and acting 
out the different plants and animals to 
eventually find all of one’s fellows with 
whom to exchange genetic material. 
(Pity the poor grizzlies — they ended 
up being all male, but Doug Peacock 
and Mitch Wyss made a cute couple.) 
Afterwards, each person sought their 
own totem and peformed it in a crazed, 
anarchistic Earth bonding ritual that no 
doubt terrifed any FBI undercover 
agents present. 

Saturday was wild, all right. Over 
300 Earth Firstlers had arrived by now. 
The Rally went on from noon until well 
after dark. The stage, constructed from 
scraps by Lone Wolf Circles, Christoph 
Manes, Bill Turk, Kim Mackey, Art 
Goodtimes, Roger Candee, and a few 
experienced hitch-throwers, held up 
well under the seige of actors, musi- 
cians, poets, and speakers. 

With smooth MC-ing by Art Good- 
times, the crowd enjoyed the poetry of 
Gary Lawless and Goodtimes himself. 
Jeri McAndrews performed a truly 
inspired poetry and dance session 
that had people throughout the 
meadow on their feet. Backed-up by 
Cindi Turtledove’s theater troupe of the 
week, Dave Foreman bellowed out 
Gary Snyder’s “Smokey the Bear 
Sutra.” Mark Williams and Joanne 
Culverhouse performed Mark’s play, 
“Grizzled Bear,” with spunk and a 
touching melancholy. 

Among the memorable moments was 
the poetics of Lone Wolf Circles accom- 
panied by Bill Oliver’s guitar in a scene 
that will live as a classic of RRR his- 
tory. Was it poetry or was it music? 
Whatever, it was primal. Bill Oliver 
performed several sets of his marvelous 
songs, including an encore or two of 
“Habitat.” Wobbly Bob Phillips stirred 
folks with an ancient Luddite march 
and his inimitable rendition of “Gar- 
bage.” Cindi Turtledove and Joanne 
Culverhouse filled in as the Sagebrush 
Sisters for the missing Johnny. Hope 
Baldwin performed her own moving 
ballads of the earth. 

Howie Wolke began the Rally with a 
stirring speech about the Forest Ser- 
vice’s roadbuilding policies and called 
on Earth Firstlers to stop the “Tree 
Nazis.” Stephanie Mills, former editor 
of Not Man Apart and CoEvolution 
Quarterly said she was there as a hero 
worshipper and urged Earth Firstlers 
to continue the struggle. Local Col- 


orado activists Dick Wingerson and 
Don Bachman discussed Forest Service 
plans to clearcut aspen forests to 
satisfy the Lousiana-Pacific waferboard 
plant in the area. Doug Peacock grab- 
bed our imaginations with his bear 
stories, his diatribe against ants, and 
his confused wandering through down- 
town Manhattan. Then Dave Foreman 
came forward. He spoke of death. 
People are afraid to die, he said, be- 
cause they are afraid to live. Modem 
society insulates us from real life. He 
also called on us to recognize the Nean- 
derthal in ourselves, that we have been 
called out of the dimness of the ice age 
to act as antibodies against the destruc- 
tion of Earth. People were on their feet 
at the end of Dave’s speech. 

Our versatile stage became a movie 
theater that night. The double-feature 
was: “The Cracking of Glen Canyon 
Damn,” and “Four Comers At the Cross- 
roads,” courtesy of film makers Toby 
McLeod and Randy Hayes. We huddled 
there on the slope of the dark plateau, 
surrounded by ancient aspens, and re- 
membered Glen Canyon, remembered 

We walked 

back to our tents in silence. 

Sunday morning, the Freddie triplets 
were back, to inspect the site. As we 
strolled across the meadow, I was si- 
lent. I couldn’t think of any more witty 
or polite things to say to them. Just 
before the inspection was over, they 
spied a lone object out in the middle of 
the field. We moved closer. It was a red 
and white scepter, pounded into the 
ground, bearing this inscription: 1 Vail 
of Rising and Falling Birds. Homage 
to the God of Environmentalism & 
Primeism, the Earth’s First! Culture. 
It was an icon from artist Lee Nading. 

Everyone agreed it was one of the 
best Rendezvous ever. We all came 
away re-vitalized, re-dedicated, and 
glad for the experience. Out of this 
Round River Rendezvous came Earth 
Firstl’s first direct action for the 
grizzly. New ideas, new action, and new 
people were brought into the Old 
Growth battle in the Pacific Northwest. 
Special thanks to all who helped to 
make this RRR such a success. If you 
missed this one, don’t miss the next. 
It promises to be even better. If you 
have suggestions or would like to help 
with the 1986 Rendezvous (in the 
Sawtooths of Idaho?), contact Mary 
Beth Nearing, 824 SW 10, Corvallis, OR 
97333, 503-754-9151. 

RRR Photos 
on next page 



Roger Candee 
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Doug Peacock. David Cross photo. 


Dolores DiChappelle. David Cross photo. 
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EARTH FIRST! 
BIOREGION 
PROPOSAL 


I want to make a proposal this 
frosty morning while driving back 
through the wilds of Nevada from 
Colorado. It’s for Earth First! 
groupings by Bioregion, each with 
its own Round River Rendezvous 
(say, during the calendar event of 
the Spring Fertility Rite), to be held 
perhaps near the site of the struggle 
of greatest concern in that region. 
This would be in addition to the na- 
tional (international?) Earth First! 
RRR. 

And we could make our own flags! 
North Coast Pacific Bioregion (my 
own) might have, for instance, a 
Redwood and a Salmon on it. I think 
we could get to know each other bet- 
ter in our local regions if we met 
like this, and in addition communi- 
cated with a one-page mailer at use- 
ful intervals. I see the potential for 
attracting new EF! activists here, 
as well as a way to better handle 
the constant brushfires with which 
we’re forced to deal (i.e. attacks by 
the Freddies, BLMers, etc.). 


The Earth First! Players acting out "Smoky the Bear Sutra. 


-Dennis Fritzinger, Berkeley 


Prof. Bill Devall at Deep Ecology workshop. 


Joanne Culverhouse & Bill Oliver. David Cross photo. 


Photo by David Cross. 
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The Blockaders sing "Take Your Bulldozers Away. 


Howie Wolke acting out his totem. David Cross photo. 


Nagasaki & Bill. David Cross photo. 





Dreaming Big Wilderness 

trial humans. 

What right does a man with a life 
span of seventy years have to destroy a 
two thousand year old redwood to make 
picnic tables? To kill one of 30 female 
breeding grizzlies in the Yellowstone re- 
gion because she ate one of his sheep? 
To rip through a five thousand year old 
creosote bush on a motorized tricycle 
for some kind of macho thrill? To damn 
Glen Canyon and Hetch Hetchy? 

Until we learn to respect and accept 
these other nations as our equals, we 
will be strangers and barbarians on 
Earth. Wilderness, real wilderness is 
the path home. 

Dave Foreman is the editor of Earth 
First! The Radical Environmental 
Journal. He worked for The Wilderness 
Society as their Southwest Representa- 
tive and later as Issues Coordinator for 
them in Washington, DC. This is a re- 
vised and lengthened version of an arti- 
cle that originally appeared in “Vis- 
ions,” the 15th anniversary of Earth 
Day edition of Environmental Action 
magazine. Copies of “Visions” with 
other essays by Edward Abbey, Andrew 
Bard Schmookler, Hazel Henderson, 
Jesse Jackson, Ursula LeGuin, Stewart 
Brand, and others are available from 
Environmental Action, 134-6 Connec- 
ticut Ave NW, Suite 731, Washington, 
DC 20036. Foreman is developing the 
ideas contained in this article into a 
book (which will include a history of 
the destruction of large roadless areas 
during the last fifty years) entitled “The 
Sunset of Big Wilderness.” 


POTENTIAL LARGE 
WILDERNESSES OF 
THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES 

1) North Cascades - Washington (2 
million acres) 

2) Olympic Mountains - Washington 

( 1 ) 

3) Kalmiopsis - Oregon (1) 

4) Hells Canyon/Eagle Cap - Oregon, 
Idaho (1.5) 

5) Selway/River of No Return - Idaho, 
Montana (5.5) 

6) Great Rift - Idaho (1) 

7) Owyhee - Idaho, Oregon, Nevada 
(4) 

8) Bob Marshall - Montana (3) 

9) Beartooth - Montana, Wyoming 

(1.5) 

10) North Absaroka - Wyoming (1) 

11) Upper Yellowstone/South 
Absaroka - Wyoming (2.5) 

12) Tetons/SW Yellowstone - 
Wyoming, Idaho (1) 

13) Wind Rivers - Wyoming (1) 

14) San Juan Mountains - Colorado 

(1.5) 

15) Desolation Canyon - Utah (1) 

16) High Uintas - Utah (I) 

17) Canyonlands - Utah (3) 

18) Escalante/Kaiparowits/Henry 
Mts - Utah (3) 

19) Desert Game Range - Nevada (1.5) 

20) Black Rock Desert - Nevada (2.5) 

21) High Sierra - California (3) 

22) Los Padres - California (1.5) 

23) Saline/Last Chance/Cottonwood - 
California (1.5) 

24) Panamint Mountains - California 

( 1 ) 

25) Kofa - Arizona (1) 

26) Cabeza Prieta - Arizona (1.5) 

27) Grand Canyon/Kaibab - Arizona 
(2) 

28) Gila/Black Range - New Mexico 

(1.5) 

29) Guadalupe Escarpment - New 
Mexico/Texas (1) 

30) Galiuro/Pinaleno - Arizona (1) 


Possibles: 

* Cascades - Oregon 

* Salmon-Trinity Alps - California 

* North Sierra - California 

* Mohave - California 

* Central Nevada - Nevada 

* Sawtooths - Idaho 

* Bruneau/Jarbidge - Nevada/Idaho 

* Wild Missouri - Montana 

* Red Desert - Wyoming 

* Blue Range - Arizona/New Mexico 

* Smoke Creek - California/Nevada 



Marble Mountains, California. Prime habitat for reintroduction of the Grizzly. 


By Dave Foreman 

It has been over 20 years since the 
passage of the Wilderness Act. During 
these two decades, conservationists 
have waged a protracted struggle to pre- 
serve a portion of the United States 
remaining in an essentially wild condi- 
tion. I emphasize “a portion” because 
wilderness preservation groups have 
not asked for protection of all roadless 
or undeveloped lands even though they 
amount to only 3 or 4% of the total land 
area of the United States outside of 
Alaska. In the Forest Service’s second 
Roadless Area Review and Evaluation 
(RARE II), conservationists asked that 
only 35 million acres of approximately 
80 million acres of roadless lands on the 
National Forests be protected. It has 
been a similar story with the holdings 
of the Bureau of Land Management. 
Even in Alaska, where the Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands battle stands as 
the outstanding conservation achieve- 
ment of the 1970’s, environmental 
groups never considered proposing that 
all of the wild lands of Alaska remain 
wild. It has always been taken for 
granted that the implacable forces of 
industrialization will continue to con- 
quer the wilderness. Environmen- 
talists, as reasonable advocates within 
the mainstream of modem society, have 
gone out of their way to appear to be 
moderate and willing to compromise. 
We have acquiesced in the clearcutting 
of old growth forests, massive road 
building schemes on our public lands, 
mineral and energy development in pris- 
tine areas, and the destruction of “prob- 
lem” bears. We have accepted that some 
wild lands will be — and should be — 
developed. We merely ask that some of 
these areas — generally the scenic ones 
— be spared. 

In short, wilderness conservationists 
have lacked vision since the passage of 
the Wilderness Act. We have accepted 
the dominant social paradigm, the in- 
evitability of continued industrializa- 
tion and development of open spaces, 
the utter hopelessness of preserving 
real wilderness. We have had no vision 
for such noble but vanishing species as 
the condor, the grizzly, the wolf. We try 
to hang on to their diminishing habitats, 
their puny populations as museum 
pieces, but not as growing, vigorous, 
living parts of the functioning world. 

It is time to have vision, to dream of 
the world the way it should be, rather 
than the way it is handed us by 
Louisiana-Pacific, the Forest Service, 
Sen. Jim McClure, and Ronald Reagan. 
It is time to ask deeper questions: Is 
2% of the 48 states adequate for our 
National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem? Are 20 condors sufficient? Six 
hundred grizzly bears? A handful of 
minuscule remnants of the cathedral old 
growth forests of Oregon? 

Have we logged too much virgin 
forest? Have we built too many roads? 
Have we damned too many rivers? Have 
we driven the griz, the wolf, the cougar, 
the bighorn, the bison from too many 
places? Have we drained too many wet- 
lands? Was the extermination of the 
passenger pigeon, the plowing of the 
Great Plains all a monstrous mistake? 


Are Wilderness Areas only museum 
pieces of land on display? Or are they 
the world of life; vibrant ecosystems 
where natural processes still reign and 
evolution runs its course? 

If we fail to ask these deeper ques- 
tions, if we neglect to dream these 
dreams and articulate our vision, then 
the wilderness crusade is lost. Rem- 
nants of the wild, with truncated floras 
and faunas, will haunt future genera- 
tions with the shadow of what once was 
real. 

Real Wilderness is something far dif- 
ferent than that which forms our cur- 
rent National Wilderness Preservation 
System. To Aldo Leopold, a wilderness 
was an area large enough for a two week 
packtrip without crossing your tracks. 
To Doug Peacock, wilderness contains 
something bigger and meaner than you 
— something that can kill you. 

We can have real wilderness tomor- 
row in the United States. And we can 
have it without necessarily disrupting 
our national economy, without “locking 
up” crucial “resources.” But it will re- 
quire some courage, some vision: 

1) A new profession, a new science 
needs to be developed. Wilderness rec- 
lamation. The methods and techniques 
to recreate native ecosystems, to rein- 
troduce extirpated wildlife, and to repair 
damaged landscapes need to emerge. 

2) East of the Rockies, large ecologi- 
cal wilderness preserves need to be re- 
created: a Great Plains National Park 
with free-roaming bison, elk, prong- 
horn, grizzlies, and wolves; a large 
deciduous forest preserve in the Ohio 
Valley with elk, wolves and cougars; 
a million-acre roadless chunk in New 
England with wolf, moose and other 
former inhabitants; a similar preserve 
in the southern Appalachians; and a re- 
vitalized Everglades/Big Cypress in 
Florida. 

3) In the West, roads should be closed, 
ravaged clearcuts rehabilitated, and 
livestock grazing removed to create 
some thirty preserves of a million acres 
or more. Merely through the closure of 
a few dirt roads, a 3 million acre Wilder- 
ness could be established in the slick- 


rock canyon country of the Escalante/ 
Kaiparowits/Capitol Reef/Henry Moun- 
tains area of southern Utah. Closure of 
the Magruder Corridor dirt road would 
give us a five million acre Central Idaho 
Wilderness. Minor dirt road closures 
would produce intact roadless areas of 
one to four million acres in the Owhyee 
Canyons complex (Idaho, Oregon, 
Nevada), the Black Rock Desert 
(Nevada), Cabeza Prieta and Kofa 
(Arizona), and Death Valley (California). 

4) The grizzly will not survive re- 
stricted to the dwindling Yellowstone 
and Bob Marshall/Glacier ecosystems. 
New populations must be re-established 
in the Gila Wilderness of New Mexico, 
the Weminuche of Colorado, the High 
Uintas of Utah, the Kalmiopsis of Ore- 
gon, the North Cascades of Washington, 
Central Idaho, the Marble Mountains 
and Siskiyous of California, and the 
Blue Range of Arizona. The wolf should 
be returned to these areas and others. 
A million and a half acres in the Los 
Padres National Forest northwest of 
Los Angeles should be totally closed to 
any human use or entry in order to pre- 
serve the condor. Large animal carcas- 
ses should be regularly deposited there 
for the big birds. In suitable areas of 
southern New Mexico, Arizona and 
Texas, the jaguar, ocelot and jaguarundi 
cat should be reintroduced. Bighorn 
sheep, elk, bison, pronghorn, otter, 
eastern cougar and other once wide- 
spread species should be widely propa- 
gated in former habitats. 

5) Commercial livestock grazing 
should be phased out on the Western 
public lands. Only 3% of the nation’s red 
meat supply comes from the public 
lands and the federal government 
spends more on managing this private 
grazing than it receives in return from 
the grazing permittees. Grazing has 
been the single most important factor 
in the devastation of intermountain 
ecosystems: the widespread decimation 
of bear, wolf and mountain lion; destruc- 
tion of native vegetation and popula- 
tions of elk, pronghorn, bighorn and 
bison; and severe damage to watersheds 
and riparian systems. 

6) And, finally, conservationists must 
develop a new (old) reason for wilder- 
ness, a new understanding of the place 
of humans in the natural world, a new 
appreciation for the other nations which 
inhabit this beautiful blue-green living 
planet. Why wilderness? Because it of- 
fers an escape from the rat race of San 
Francisco or Washington, DC? Because 
it’s pretty to look at? Because it’s a place 
to hike, backpack, or float rivers? Be- 
cause it protects watersheds for use 
downstream? 

No. Because it is. Wilderness for its 
own sake. Because it’s right. Because 
it’s the real world, the repository of 
three and a half billion years of organic 
evolution; because it’s our home. The 
grizzly has a right to live for her own 
sake, not for any real or imagined value 
she may have for human beings. The 
spotted owl, the wolverine, Brewer’s 
spruce, the fungal web in the forest 
floor have a nature-given right to follow 
their own intertwined evolutionary 
destinies without being meaningless 
pawns in the arrogant games of indus- 



Saline Range & Eureka Dunes, California. 

Photos by Dave Foreman. 
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Gila Wilderness, New Mexico. 


View from the 
Outhouse 


Wolves and 
Green Fire 


By Robert Streeter 


Rain is falling on the cabin this mom- — — 

ing. It is the kind of sound that puts 
my memory to work. Steam is rising 

from a mug of freshly brewed tea, and The facility is partially used by the Mex- 

I hear the flicker of oak in the stove. I ican Wolf Recovery Team, and contains 

sip from the mug, scanning the mantle various sized enclosures for wolves. I 

in front of me. My eyes come to rest on stood on the safe side of a chain-link 

the photograph of a wolf. It takes me fence and watched a pack of Mexican 

back. gray wolves. I wondered what they 

I remember my visit to the Wild thought watching me. This was not the 

Canid Survival and Research Center kind of encounter our ancestors knew, 

just outside of St. Louis five years ago. I stared through the fence and listened 


Aldo Leopold, in “A Sand County Al- 
manac,” writes after shooting a wolf: 
“We reached the old wolf in time to 
watch a fierce green fire dying in her 
eyes. I realized then, and have known 
ever since, that there was something 
new to me in those eyes — something 
known only to her and to the mountain.” 
Leopold was young then, and felt that 
fewer wolves meant more deer, “but 
after seeing the green fire die, I sensed 
that neither the wolf nor the mountain 
agreed with such a view.” 

Wolves will probably not survive in 
Mexico for the same reasons they did 
not survive in these civilized forests of 
Massachusetts. The bullets, poisons, 
and traps of misguided humans have al- 
ways found wolves. We have failed mis- 
erably to understand these creatures 
and allow for their needs. 

Wolves and other wilderness species 
serve as barometers of environmental 
quality. When they begin to disappear, 
it is time to ask questions. To continue 
persecuting wolves and other predators 
violates the most basic principle of deep 
ecology: non-human forms of life have 
value in themselves, and these values 
are indepenedent of their usefulness to 
human beings. 

When the green fire died in the eyes 
of the last Massachusetts wolf, true wil- 
derness died with it. I miss its warmth. 


to the dull roar of an interstate highway 
to the south. Times had changed. I knew 
that. The wolves knew that. 

I watched with a biologist who had 
studied these wolves for two years. He 
spoke of the fifty or so Mexican gray 
wolves remaining in the wild. That was 
five years ago, and wilderness species 
such as wolves do not increase when 
facing the industrialization of our plan- 
et. House sparrows increase. Today 
there might be two dozen Mexican 
wolves alive in the wild, but no one is 
really sure. After decades of persecu- 
tion they don’t stand around long 
enough to be counted. The last of the 
Mexican wolves live in the mountains 
of north-central Mexico and rarely 
enter and depart southwestern New 
Mexico and southeastern Arizona. 

It was feeding time for the wolves, 
and we threw them chicken necks and 
high-protein dog food. The social struc- 
ture was quickly revealed, but the alpha 
male was missing. The biologist sus- 
pected the old male had died. He 
searched the grounds and found it lying 
stiff and bloated, its eyes open. 

I entered the enclosure, assured it 
was safe but feeling unsure, to help re- 
move the dead wolf. We carried the car- 
cass to the biologist’s car, laying it in 
the trunk. The biologist had a tear. I 
was silent and listened to the highway. 


Mexican wolf. Photo by Robert Streeter. 
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TREE SPIKING AND 
MORAL MATURITY 


By George Wuerthner 

This past spring the George 
Washington National Forest in Virginia 
received a letter which read: 

Speaking on behalf of the trees, rocks, 
ajid ivildlife of the George Washington 
National Forest, this is to inform you 
that approximately 40 pounds of spikes 
have been inserted in the trees at vari- 
ous locations in the Big Schloss Road- 
less Area. Good luck finding them. 
Good riddance to any saws that ever do 
find. them. 

Just a little insurance in case you 
had any plans to manage this roadless 
area in any way other than a wilder- 
ness. 

The letter was signed by a group cal- 
ling itself Rednecks for Wilderness. 

Direct action is a new twist in the 
environmental movement. Rednecks 
for Wilderness spiked the trees to pre- 
vent the Forest Service from logging 
what is presently a roadless area. Bas- 
ically, they feel the Forest Service has 
subverted its legislatively directed re- 
sponsibility, and more importantly, its 
moral obligations to fairly evaluate the 
wilderness suitability of the nation’s 
roadless lands and to protect those 
areas which deserve preservation. A 
similar incident of tree spiking occurred 
in Oregon’s Willamette National Forest 
this past fall. The Forest Service offered 
a $5000 reward for information leading 
to the capture and conviction of the cul- 
prits. The agency considers tree spiking 
a felony offense, ostensibly for “destroy- 
ing government property” — in this 
case trees than were scheduled to be 
cut down in a proposed timber sale. 

To the spikei's, the real criminals 
were the logging companies and their 
lackeys, the Forest Service, who were 
destroying more than “government 
property”; they were cutting down a 
rich and diverse ecological heritage — 
the old growth forest ecosystem. Yet 
> iiin the narrow definition of the law, 
tree spikers were clearly the law break- 
ers. 

There is a bit of absurdity in this situ- 
ation. People who want to maintain an 
in; act ecosystem are accused of “de- 
st roving property” by people who want 
to cut down the trees. These people, 
the Forest Service and lumber com- 
panies, see themsleves as the sane, ra- 
tional ones who are protecting the 
forest from crazy vandals like the Red- 
necks for Wilderness group. 

What this exemplifies is the split in 
the values of conservationists and de- 
velopment interests. Frequently the 
two parties do not communicate. It is 
not that they don’t try. But differences 
in their stages of moral maturity as de- 
fined by Harvard psychologist Lawr- 
ence Kohlberg may prevent the two 
sides from communicating effectively 
their respective views. Kohlberg’s 
theory seeks to explain people’s appar- 
ent evolution of moral growth which be- 
gins during youth and progresses to 
higher stages sometime in the late teens 
or early twenties. During the entire 
progression a person from a lower stage 
of maturity finds it impossible to under- 
stand the reasoning of individuals from 
a higher level. Most individuals never 
reach the highest two levels of 
Kohlberg’s scale since it requires a will- 
ingness to accept responsibility for ac- 
tions and decisions. (This is risky.) 

As a result, the moral decisions of 
those at the highest stages are incom- 
prehensible to the vast majority of 
people who never progress past the mid 
levels of moral maturity. I believe 
Kohlberg’s theory nicely explains the al- 
most complete lack of understanding 
that exists between those who wish to 
develop and control the earth’s re- 
sources and those who advocate a 
slower, more careful, sensitive approach 
to any land/human relationship. 

Kohlberg found that people go 
through a gradual growth in their abil- 
ity to discern shades of gray or the com- 
plexity of any value judgment. This 
growth is sequential and has, according 
to Kohlberg, six fairly well defined 
stages from a primitive idea of justice 
to a sophisticated and complex moral 
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viewpoint. These six stages are univer- 
sal — you can find people of all six 
stages in all cultures. Growth depends 
upon intellectual development since the 
ability to discern subtle qualitative dif- 
ferences in motives and actions is neces- 
sary before a person can understand the 
rationale used for making any value 
judgments. But intellectual develop- 
ment alone will not necessarily result 
in a person of high moral standards. 

Kohlberg’s research involved present- 
ing an imaginary moral problem to a 
cross section of people from different 
ages, education, and cultures. For 
example, one moral dilemma posed by 
Kohlberg involved asking people to im- 
agine their wife or husband dying from 
a disease. The sole supplier of the drug 
which can cure the disease will only sell 
it for a large sum of money — more than 
the spouse can afford. Kohlberg then 
asks what the spouse should do and 
more importantly, why. Most people say 
the drug should be stolen, but depend- 
ing upon their stage in intellectual and 
moral development, their reasons for 
stealing the drug differed substantially. 
In Kohlberg’s first two stages, fear of 
punishment or selfish needs, dictates 
moral behavior. Intermediate levels, 
stages 3 and 4, show a progressive shift 
to a conformity with traditional roles 
and the preservation of social and legal 
order — even if the law is clearly unjust. 
This is the basic flag-waving law and 
order man. A man like Ronald Reagan. 
Most religions operate at this level. 
Morality is determined by an outside 
authority — God, in the case of Christ- 
ianity. A person at the fifth stage of 
moral maturity is usually regarded as 
a standard liberal. He or she believes 
that unjust laws must be changed, but 
stops short of breaking a law. A stage 
five person works within the system and 
many of the leaders of national conser- 
vation groups would fit into this cate- 
gory. To an individual at the sixth and 
highest level, universal truths trans- 
cend any personal profit motive, adher- 
ence to a man-made law or outside au- 
thority. A stage six person holds her/ 
himself accountable for his or her per- 
sonal decisions. They believe unjust 
laws should be broken. They spike 
trees. 

Ever since Henry David Thoreau 
wrote Civil Disobedience, there has 
been a stream of conservationists who 
have said, in one fashion or another, that 
legislative laws and selfish needs are 
less significant than universally per- 
ceived truths. (Obviously, universal 
here does not mean that a large percen- 
tage of any society perceives these 
truths, but rather these truths are rec- 
ognized by some individuals in all cul- 
tures and that they go beyond the “so- 
cially correct or culturally influenced 
values.” A good example is that almost 
everywhere there is a recognition of 
some variation of the “golden rule.”) 
One of which is the extension of “rights” 
to objects not usually thought to have 
rights. Many tree spikers would argue 
that the US Forest Service does not and 
can not “own” the old growth trees any 
more than a southern plantation owner 
could own slaves. They would argue that 
the Forest Service has an obligation to 
protect, not destroy, the forests whose 
fate they control. This is the essence of 
Aldo Leopold’s essay The Land Ethic, 
where he calls for a land relationship 
which entails not only privileges, but 
also obligations. With the recognition 
of rights we treat these things with re- 
spect. Other conservation writers such 
as John Muir, Sigurd Olson, Robert 
Marshall, Olaus Murie, and David 
Brower all have written eloquently of 
the “rights” of trees, rivers, grizzly 
bears, mountains, meadows, and flow- 
ers to exist — regardless of their per- 
ceived value to human uses. 

As there is a general progression in 
moral maturity within an individual, 
there can also be a gradual progression 
in the overall moral maturity of a cul- 
ture. At the time of the American Rev- 
olution, not all men were as equal as 
was implied by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It took a civil war to extend 
certain inalienable rights to all people 


in our society. Next rights were confer- 
red upon women and other minorities. 
A wife was no longer thought of as a 
man’s property to do with as he pleased. 
This recognizition of rights has even 
been extended beyond the human 
species. Family pets are now protected 
from inhumane treatment. The next 
major extension of rights is to the land. 
Such an extension does not necessarily 
involve a belief in mysticism. I have too 
much of the scientific background in me 
to genuinely believe that „rees, rocks, 
and rivers have souls. But this is unim- 
portant. What is important is that we 
treat these objects with the same de- 
gree of respect we extend to humans. 
(Perhaps judging from the way humans 
treat each other, we should hope for a 
greater degree of respect.) Land beat- 
ers should be no more tolerated than 
wife beaters. 

Nonetheless, tree spiking, like the 
Boston Tea Party, Civil Rights sit-ins, 
and other forms of direct action, upset 
many people. Spiking trees not only up- 
sets loggers, but even many environ- 
mental groups speak out harshly 
against such action as a threat to their 
credibility. 

Most environmentalists fit Kohlberg’s 
stage five level and feel that unjust laws 
should be changed but that until they 
are one is obliged to honor them. 
Kohlberg found that the actions of both 
stage one or two individuals and those 
at the highest level, six, could be re- 
markably similar. Thus tree spiking is 
either a rebellious action — just for the 
kicks — at a very low moral level (down 
with the actions of dirt bikers) or it is 
an act of the highest moral develop- 
ment. Which it is depends upon the mo- 
tives Qf the individual. And because a 
person from a lower level of moral 
maturity can not understand the reason- 
ing of a pei'son from a higher' level, a 
law and order stage four person will fre- 
quently lump the selfish motivations of 
criminals with the idealism of a stage 
six person. To a law and order man, tree 
spiking is no different than if a person 
cut down the trees and stole them from 
the Forest Service. 

This leads to one of the greatest di- 
lemmas facing the environmental move- 
ment and especially those of the highest 
levels of thought. If you argue for pre- 
servation of wilderness, wildlife, and 
natural ecosystems because you feel 
they deserve preservation in and of 
themselves, regardless of their utilita- 
rian value to humans, you will be inevit- 
ably talking only to yourself or to some- 
one else who basically agrees with you. 
You will do nothing to convince a person 
from a lower stage in moral maturity 
that your proposal makes any sense un- 
less you can show how it might benefit 
him or her, or at least humans in gen- 
eral. So we find environmentalists try- 
ing to protect roadless areas by arguing 
economics (deficit sales) or appealing to 
self interest or a wide spectrum of soci- 
ety (your elk hunting or fishing will de- 
cline), or even pointing out that allowing 
species to become extinct is irrational 
because one never knows what value it 
might have to humanity in the future. 
A person of the highest moral levels 
feels distinctly uncomfortable with 
these arguments, although I’m sure all 
of us have used them. Yet, it means sink- 
ing to their level. It falls far short of 
really expressing the values and ideals 
. of those people with the highest moral 
values. 

If my application of Kohlberg’s theory 
is correct, then environmentalists will 
have to re-evaluate their long term 
goals and their expectations. If you ex- 
pect to persuade anyone to preserve an 
area or animal, or to forego develop- 
ment, there may be no choice but to 
argue economics, self interest, and 
human use. This does not mean we 
should lose sight of our ideals or what 
we are after. In the long ran, only a 
major philosophical shift in values will 
end up saving anything. 

There is also a built-in contradiction 
in the values of people at Kohlberg’s 
highest stages of development. Since 
the vast majority of any nation’s people 
operate at lower levels of moral matur- 


ity, any action which requires self moti- 
vation, self discipline and self direction 
will usually fail. People of high moral 
standards are inevitabily surprised by 
this failure. The problem is that they 
expect the the same self restraint in 
behavior from all people as they impose 
upon themselves. They don’t expect 
cheaters. (If this sounds like elitism, it 
is. Except that high moral character is 
available to anyone — if they are willing 
to accept the risks and make the effort. ) 
A simple example of this can be seen in 
something trivial like littering. To most 
people of a high moral level, the idea of 
purposefully cluttering up a landscape 
with garbage is unthinkable. No matter 
how much inconvenience it may entail, 
a person has an obligation to pack out 
their garbage and not leave it lying 
around. This is not done out of fear of 
punishment or fines. It is not done be- 
cause friends might disapprove. It is 
done out of respect for the land and the 
people who might follow, and a feeling 
that it is each person’s responsibility to 
leave an area in as good or better condi- 
tion than found. 

One dilemma for people who would 
to apply universal truths to all situa- 
tions is that not all people will act in a 
socially mature manner. Ideally, each 
individual, not some government or 
other outside authority, should be re- 
sponsible for determination of one’s own 
value system. But too few people are 
willing to formulate their own system 
of values. Instead they rely upon other 
authorities (hey, I don’t make the rales), 
or religion (the devil made me do it), or 
social pressure (everyone else did it 
too), or just don’t care how they may 
be infringing on the rights of others (go 
to hell, buddy). 

I have no right to force someone to 
accept my vision of land and human re- 
lationship to it. On the other hand, I 
have an obligation to protect the land 
from misuse, just as a person has an 
obligation to protect their family from 
abuse or mistreatment. Tree spiking 
may be one way to fulfil this obligation. 
Yet, tree spiking does infringe upon the 
desires of the loggers to harvest trees. 
It may cost some people jobs just as the 
spouse who steals the drag to save their 
lover costs the druggist his profit. A 
tree spiker risks a felony offense to save 
the forest, not so much for their per- 
sonal profit, but to preserve the 
“rights” of trees. 

Tree spiking is only a last minute 
measure: a stalling tactic used to pre- 
serve options in the hope that an en- 
lightened citizenry will one day ap- 
preciate more fully the need for the con- 
servation of natural ecosystems. Tree 
spiking may be against the law, it may 
not be a rational response, but it may 
be the right thing to do. The right thing 
to do is to work towards the preserva- 
tion of wilderness, wildlife, natural 
ecosystems and freedom. For without 
any one of these, all the others will be 
lost. 

George Wuerthner is a student of 
forest ecology, a professional outdoor 
photographer, wilderness explorer and 
longtime conservation activist. He is 
currently crossing the Brooks Range of 
Alaska. 


Devall continued 

thought is possibly undergoing a second 
Copemican revolution where man is re- 
moved from the center of the biosphere 
as he was earlier removed from the 
center of the universe. 

Most of the book is devoted to the 
events and discussions leading to the 
famous Stockholm conference on the en- 
vironment in 1972. That conference ad- 
vanced human awareness of the bio 
sphere and produced specific global and 
regional organizations under the au- 
spices of the UN between 1972 and 1982 
which attempted to develop more effec- 
tive monitoring of global environmental 
trends and promoted regional treaties 
and protocols regulating use of oceans, 
marine resources, air quality and mi- 
gratory birds. 

A large number of governmental and 
non-governmental organizations now 
specialize in environmental monitoring 
continued on pg 22 



Deep Ecology and Life Style 


By Arne Naess 

It is perfectly meaningful to talk 
about the lifestyle characteristic of the 
deep ecology movement. One must only 
avoid thinking that it is, or should be, 
a definite, definable, fully coherent way 
of life, clearly different from all other 
ways. 

There is a great number of definite, 
more or less easily definable tendencies 
and attitudes which show themselves in 
action. Some supporters of the move- 
ment seem to reveal many of the at- 
titudes and no tendencies which are in 
blatant opposition. But one should not 
look for “complete consistency,” what- 
ever that would mean. It would be prac- 
tically impossible to formulate criteria 
for a consistent deep ecology lifestyle. 
Every formulation would have to be 
vague and highly dependent upon 
technological idiosyncrasies. 

It is agreed that it is important to 
clarify ecological consciousness. There 
is, however, always the danger that con- 
sciousness only fragmentarily colors ac- 
tion. In Kierkegaard’s words, a 
philosopher may build a castle but him- 
self live in its doghouse. 

I have found it most fruitful simply 
to list tendencies and attitudes charac- 
teristic of the deep ecology movement, 
focusing on Scandinavia, and freely en- 
joying my own terminological special- 
ities. The order here adopted is not in- 
tended to reveal differences of impor- 
tance, nor does it worry me that some 
items are overlapping, or that many are 
related as genus to species, or as family 
to genus. 

1) Use of simple means, avoidance of 
unnecessarily complicated instruments 
and other sorts of means. 

2) Choice of activities most directly 
serving values in themselves and having 
intrinsic value. Avoidance of activities 


which are merely auxiliary, having no 
intrinsic value, or being many stages 
away from fundamental goals. 

3) Anti-consumerism. This negative 
attitude follows from 1) and 2). 

4) Endeavour to maintain and in- 
crease the sensitivity and appreciation 
of goods of which there is enough for 
all to enjoy. 

5) Absence or low degree of novophili 
— love of what is new merely because 
it is new. 

6) Effort to dwell in situations of in- 
trinsic value and to act rather than 
being busy. 

7) Appreciation of ethnic and cultural 
differences among people, not feeling 
them as threats. 

8) Concern about the situation of the 
third and fourth world and attempt to 
avoid a standard of living too much dif- 
ferent from and higher than the needy. 
(Global solidarity of life style). 

9) Appreciation of life styles which 
are universalizable, which are not blat- 
antly impossible to sustain without in- 
justice toward fellow humans or other 
species. 

10) To go for depth and richness of 
experience rather than intensity. 

11) To appreciate and choose, when 
possible, meaningful work rather than 
just making a living. 

12) To lead a complex, not a compli- 
cated life, trying to realize as many as- 
pects of positive experiences as possible 
within each time-interval. 

13) Cultivating life in community 
(Gemeinshaft) rather than in society 
(Gesellschaft). 

14) Appreciation of or participation in 
primary production — small scale ag- 
riculture, forestry, fishing. 

15) Effort to satisfy vital needs rather 
than desires. 

There are tendencies more obviously 


reflecting the specific tenets of the deep 
ecological movement: 

16) Attempts to live in nature rather 
than just visiting beautiful places, avoi- 
dance of tourism (but occasionally mak- 
ing use of tourist facilities). 

17) When in vulnerable nature living 
“light and traceless.” 

18) Tendency to appreciate all life- 
forms rather than merely those consi- 
dered beautiful, remarkable or nar- 
rowly useful. 

19) Never use the life-forms merely 
as means. Remain conscious of their in- 
trinsic value and dignity even when 
using them as resources. 

20) When there is a conflict between 
interests of dogs and cats (and other 
pet animals) and wild species, a ten- 
dency to protect the latter. 

21) Effort to protect local ecosystems, 
not only individual life-forms, feeling 
one’s own community as part of ecosys- 
tems. 

22) Not only to deplore the excessive 
interference in nature as unnecessary, 
unreasonable and disrespectful, but to 
condemn it as insolent, atrocious, out- 
rageous and criminal — without con- 
demning the people responsible for the 
interference. 

23) Try to act resolutely and without 
cowardice in conflicts, but to remain 
non-violent in words and deeds. 

24) Partake in or support non-violent 
direct action when other ways of action 
fail. 

There are many publicly available 
sources for the study of deep ecology 
lifestyles, such as naturalists’ and alter- 
native lifestyle periodicals. In Norway 
the periodical published by the The Fu- 
ture is in Your Hand deals extensively 
with problems of youth seeking to form 
new life style circles of friends. Perhaps 
more important is the direct contact 
with people achieved in direct actions. 


In recent years the practical pos- 
sibilities of a highly developed deep 
ecological life style have been reduced 
in Europe by economic policies that ruin 
small scale enterprises. There is also a 
dominant tendency to standardize and 
regulate education and conditions of 
work. In short, the structuring of soci- 
ety is more detailed, leaving less room 
for subcultural independence. On the 
other hand the reaction against this 
trend is strong. It would have a greater 
impact if those who support the deep 
ecological movement were more active 
politically. There seems to be a 25th ten- 
dency, however: to find politics boring 
or distasteful. 

In the 70s, when the movement was 
new and exciting, there was tendency 
to be dogmatic: one should use bicycles; 
one should not go by air. Bears ought 
under no circumstancess be shot. Hunt- 
ing, even for ecological reasons, should 
be avoided. One should not visit non-in- 
dustrial cultures because it would tend 
to weaken them. One should avoid every 
sport requiring mechanical means. Ag- 
riculture ought to be biodynamic; no 
poisons should be used. Etc. Etc. There 
is today more wisdom, less rigid rules. 
And the old Indian prayer is taken more 
seriously: “Great Spirit grant that I 
may not criticize my neighbour until I 
have walked a mile in his moccasins.” 

Arne Naess is the Norwegian 
philosopher and encironmental activist 
who coined the term “Deep Ecology.” 

Editor’s note: Bill Devall is working 
on a new book on practicing deep ecol- 
ogy. Any comments or suggestions from 
readers concerning their own practice 
or ideas for changing lifestyles in our 
society would be most welcome. Send 
suggestions to Bill Devall, PO Box 21, 
Areata, CA 95521. 


REVIEWS 


When Life Was Full There Was No History 


By Brian Carter 


The Emerald 
Forest 

The Nearest Thing to a 
Commercial Earth First 
Movie 

By John Davis 

If you plan on seeing any commercial 
films this summer, see The Emerald 
Forest. The Emerald Forest is an en- 
grossing story of an Amazon tribal 
group, the “Invisible People,” and a 
white man whose dam-building and 
forest clearing threaten their harmoni- 
ous way of life. Ironically, this man’s son 
is discovered and adopted by the Invis- 
ible People and becomes great among 
this peaceful group. The film is striking 
in its appeal for many of us who belong 
to Earth First!. The ecological mes- 
sages are clear: The Amazon’s rainforest 
is disappearing, largely due to develop- 
ment schemes of white people. With the 
rainforest, wildlife and primal groups 
of people are being driven to extinction 
or domestication. This is especially 
tragic because these primal peoples live 
in a way much more appropriate for our 
Earth than our own ways. The photo- 
graphy of The Emerald Forest is beau- 
tiful, as it was filmed in the Amazon 
rainforests. The movie includes scenes 
of primal rituals, hunting, and vision 
quests. What really makes this a film 
for EF! folks, though, are the final 
scenes in which we see monkeywrench- 
ing, and a cameo appearance by 
Croakus abyssus pisstoffus. (The ap- 
pearance of Croakus suggests a possi- 
ble way to deal with Glen Canyon Dam.) 
If you’re a movie-goer, watch The 
Emerald Forest and see if — as its ini- 
tials suggest — it’s a movie to inspire 
Earth First! 


By Patrick Pilcher 

GREEN POLITICS: THE GLOBAL 
PROMISE, Fritjof Capra and Char- 
lene Spretnak; EP Dutton, NY, 1984 
$11.95. 

In Europe a new political force has 
emerged called the Greens. This book 
is an attempt to present an unbiased 
critique of this new force. 

The authors begin by explaining who 
the Greens are and how they function. 
By focusing on the organization of the 
group, a story emerges that has a very 
human quality about it. The per- 
sonalities of the leadership are probed 
and what is revealed also includes the 
many internal struggles that have taken 
place concerning which directions the 
party will take. At times the book seems 
to bog down in this analysis, but later 
I realized that by probing these fine de- 
tails I was able to gain insight into what 
the party is about and also how the Ger- 
man political process differs from our 
own. 

The founding principles of the Greens 
include ecology, social responsibility, 
grassroots democracy, and nonviolence. 
The concept of deep ecology is discussed 
and seems to be at the heart of their 
environmental thrust. By combining 
several basic principles for proper 
human conduct, the party has been able 
to attract a more broad based support, 
and their tough stance has earned them 
the respect of a wide range of people. 

The authors have gone to great 
lengths in their research for this book. 
I was able to learn quite a lot about the 
party that I had not read before in the 
US. Our media has portrayed the 
Greens as a strictly leftist-communist 
group and therefore has dismissed them 
as a radical fringe group, but in 1982 
the Greens won 27 seats in the German 
National Assembly and have proven 
that they have a broad based support, 
in their country. 

It would be a valuable lesson for any- 
one who has an interest in politics and 
the environment to read this book. 

Patrick Pilcher is a professional 
forester with Lone Pine Forestry Ser- 
vices in Seattle, Washington. 


I want to bring attention to a small 
book that speaks clearly from the an- 
cient past of the balance we as humans 
must find. By putting our own lives in 
the proper perspective in relation to 
each other, we will hopefully find our 
place on this planet. Earth First! seems 
very sensitive to this as a broad-based, 
non-heirarchical movement, and there 
are in this book a wealth of stories and 
poems to support and educate us. 

The invention of weights and measures 
Makes robbery easier. 

Signing contracts, setting seals, 

Makes robbery more sure. 

Teaching love and duty 
Provides a fitting language 
With which to prove that robbery 
Is really for the general good. 

A poor man must swing for 

Stealing a belt buckle 

But if a rich man steals a whole state 

He is acclaimed 

As statesman of the year. 

Hence if you want to hear the very best 
speeches 

on love, duty, justice, etc., listen to 
statesmen. 

This was excerpted from “Cracking 
the Safe” by Chuang Tzu, written in 
about the 2nd century BC. Several 
translations exist, but the one I believe 
flows best is the book The Way of 
Chuang Tzu, edited by Thomas Merton, 
the monk and writer (1965, New Direc- 
tions, 333 Sixth Ave. , NY, NY 10014). 

Chuang Tzu was a Taoist, so nature 
figures often in the writings — but it 
is human nature that is the object of 
reform here. And let’s face it, that’s 
where all the planet’s real problems 
start. The emphasis is always on the 
proper scale, the correct balance, in this 
text. If humans don’t step out of their 
place, all will be peaceful — but the 
proper place is more subtle and simple 
than we might suppose. Here is a com- 
ment that I believe describes the Earth 
First! movement: 

When Life Was Full There Was No 
History. 

In the age when life on earth was full, 


no one paid any special attention to 
worthy people, nor did they single out 
the person of ability. Rulers were s im- 
ply the highest branches on the tree, and 
the people were like deer in the woods. 
They were honest and righteous without 
realizing that they were “doing their 
duty.” They loved each other and did 
not know that this was “love of neigh- 
bor. ” They deceived no one yet they did 
not know they were “people to be 
trusted. ” They were reliable and did not 
know that this was “good faith.” They 
lived freely giving and taking and did 
not know that they were “generous. ” For 
this reason their deeds have not been 
narrated. They made no history. 

I think it’s safe to say the only history 
Earth First! would like to make is a le- 
gacy of wild land for the next two 
thousand years, at least. 


By Bill Devall 

Lynton Keith Caldwell, INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL POL- 
ICY; EMERGENCE AND DIMEN- 
SIONS. Duke University Press, 1984. 

Lynton Caldwell is apolitical scientist 
specializing in environmental policy and 
has written several books and articles 
on American environmental policy pre- 
viously. In his new book he traces the 
development of environmental policy as 
a legitimate part of international poli- 
tics. 

Caldwell briefly outlines efforts over 
the last century to establish interna- 
tional policies concerning environmen- 
tal quality. He argues that the 
emergence of major environmental pol- 
icy statements and international en- 
vironmental organizations shows that 
the human species can learn from ex- 
perience. 

He describes the development of the 
concept of “biosphere,” particularly in 
the work of Russian mineralogist V.I. 
Vernadsky, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and the spread of the theory that 
human evolution is moving us towards 
a species consciousness. Caldwell con- 
cludes that a global network of persons 
concerned with environmental quality 
has been established and this network 
is part of the emerging consciousness. 

Caldwell says that human social 

continued on pg 20 
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TREE PINNING: The 
Art of Silent Spiking 


By T.O. Hellenbach 

Just as spiking is named for the spike- 
like quality of the fifty and sixty-penny 
nails used, so “pinning” is named for a 
lowly steel pin which, buried in the tis- 
sue of a living tree, is designed to wreak 
havoc with the butchering blade of the 
sawmill. As levels of protective security 
increase to stem the swelling tide of tree 
spiking, silent new methods will be- 
come necessary for those courageous 
enough to infiltrate the guarded stands 
of doomed trees. The loud ring of ham- 
mer on spike is replaced by the gentle 
hum of the cordless electric drill as it 
creates a small cavity for the secreting 
of a steel pin. 

EQUIPMENT 

Because the basic equipment for tree 
pinning is more expensive than that re- 
quired for spiking, it is essential to 
“shop by phone” and get the best price 
possible. Drill prices, for example, can 
vary as much as $50 from one store to 
the next. 

Drills: Many models and types of 
cordless electric drills are currently av- 
ailable, but the best, in terms of torque 
and price, are probably those manufac- 
tured by Black & Decker. Their basic 
model 9020 sells for from $25 to $40. Its 
slow speed and limited battery storage 
capacity allows for drilling 15 to 25 
holes, depending on the toughness of 
the wood. Still, you can buy three or 
four of this model for the price you’ll 
pay for the vastly superior model 1940 
($80 to $100). The model 1940 will drill 
twice as many holes as the 9020, and 


will do it more quickly due to its higher 
RPMs. It also has a detachable power 
pack that allows you to plug in a fresh 
set of batteries as needed. The battery 
packs range in price from $25 to $50, 
but you may have to check with a consid- 
erable number of retailers to find some- 
one who stocks them on the shelf. Do 
not order them from the manufacturer 
unless you can have them shipped to a 
trusted friend who lives a thousand 
miles away. Also, never return the war- 
ranty registration cards to manufactur- 
ers since this creates a paper trail that 
is of great assistance to Officer 
Dogooder and his trusty bloodhounds. 

Finally, read the instructions that 
come with your drill and follow them to 
the letter. This is your best insurance 
against equipment failure. 

Drill Bits: Use only high speed 
“twist” drills of a type normally used to 
drill through metal. The flutes and 
grooves in this type of bit force the saw- 
dust debris out of the hole unlike the 
wood bit. On the first try, a twist bit 
can drill a 4 to 4 1/2 inch deep hole. A 
second effort in the same hole (after 
clearing out the sawdust) can extend 
the depth to double this. Usually, how- 
ever, it is not necessary to drill in more 
than 4 inches to accomodate a pin of up 
to three inches. 

Apron: A simple cloth apron makes 
a handy holder for pins of at least two 
sizes. It also allows you to wipe your 
gloves clean (of silicon — more on this 
later). 

Pins: At a welder’s supply, buy one- 
quarter inch steel welding rod. It comes 
in thirty-six inch lengths, two rods per 
pound, at a dollar to $1.50 a pound. For 


the sake of variety on different jobs, 
substitute either the threaded or zinc- 
coated steel rod found in the hardware 
section of most lumber yards. 

Use a hacksaw to cut the steel rods 
into three and four inch lengths. This 
allows you to fit the pin to different hole 
depths. 

Safety Glasses: Buy and wear the 
simple plastic safety glasses that do not 
block your side vision. 

Rags: Always have plenty of clean 
rags available to keep your equipment 
wiped free of fingerprints. 

Caulk: Buy a standard caulk gun and 
tubes of clear silicon caulk (like GE’s 
Silicon II). This keeps it quick, clean 
and cheap. 

PINNING 

Pinning is best accomplished by a 
two-person team using the following 
five steps: 

1) Drill a hole at a slight downward 
angle in the tree. Your drill bit should 
be slightly larger in diameter than that 
of your steel pins. 

2) Use the caulk gun to squeeze some 
clear silicon into the hole. 

3) Insert the steel pin. If the hole is 
four or more inches deep, use a four 
inch pin. If the wood in a particular spot 
is too tough, don’t force it. Use a three 
or even two inch pin in a shallower hole. 
Another piece of steel rod, from 6 to 12 
inches long, is used to push the pin to 
the bottom of the hole. The silicon glues 
it in place (otherwise a powerful magnet 
could pull it out). 

4) Place another dab of clear Silicon 
at the mouth of the hole. This seals the 
hole against invasion by bugs or dis- 


ease. 

5) Use a chip of bark stuck onto the 
silcon to camouflage the opening. 

TARGETS 

Because of the relative silence of this 
technique, it can be used in patrolling 
sections of timber slated for felling. You 
should not limit yourself to standing 
trees alone, however. Effective mon- 
keywrenching involves examining every 
step in the processing of old growth 
timber, from mountainside to mill door. 
Since metal detectors are often used to 
locate nails, old fence wire and other 
scrap metal in logs before milling, ob- 
serve this process from a safe distance 
to see if you can infiltrate the work area 
at night and insert your pins after the 
metal detection phase. If additional si- 
lence is necessary, switch to a brace and 
bit (a cranklike hand drill available at 
all hardware stores). This entails more 
manual labor, but you’re not going to 
need to pin fifty logs. Six to a dozen 
will do quite well. Make sure you re- 
move any telltale shavings or sawdust 
that can reveal your activities. 

Editor’s note: This technique, either 
with a battery-powered drill or the old- 
fashioned hand-powered brace and bit, 
has even greater promise if a pin that 
will not register on metal detectors can 
be developed. Are there metals (brass, 
for example) that will not trigger a 
metal detector? Are there ceramics with 
high enough shear strength to destroy 
sawmill blades that could be inserted 
into trees in this manner? What about 
rock cores from a drill rig? Any sugges- 
tions would be welcomed. 


WOLKE BUSTED FOR 
ALLEGED MONKEYWRENCHING 
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Howie Wolfe at Glen Canyon Funeral. 1984. 

Howie Wolke, a co-founder of Earth 
First!, was arrested last month by a 
hatchet- wielding Chevron Oil Company 
survey crew guard, for allegedly pulling 
out survey stakes on the site of a plan- 
ned road in the Bridger-Teton National 
Forest. After spending one night in jail 
in Pinedale, Wyoming, Wolke was re- 
leased on his own recognizance. A pre- 
liminary hearing date has not yet been 
set. 

For the past two months, Chevron 
(with the blessing of the Freddies) has 
been attempting to build a road into the 
Grayback Ridge Roadless Area so that 


Photo by Clenched Talon. 

they can drill for natural gas on a tim- 
bered ridge above Cabin Creek. In a 
recent decision, Forest Supervisor Reid 
Jackson decided to keep most of the new 
road open for future use (logging, dril- 
ling, etc.), instead of ordering the com- 
plete reclamation and restoration of the 
roadbed after drilling had been com- 
pleted. The Sierra Club and the Jackson 
Hole Alliance had requested complete 
reclamation of the roadbed, in return 
for not opposing the well, which they 
felt they could not legally stop. Super- 
visor Jackson never even considered de- 
nying the application to drill in this sen- 


sitive, unstable, and wildlife-rich area. 

Chevron’s road project has had its 
problems. Last May, the entire 4.5 mile 
road corridor, including the drill site lo- 
cation, was de-surveyed. Chevron 
claims that the mile and a half of stakes 
that were pulled out on the day Wolke 
was arrested will take at least 2 weeks 
at a minimal cost of $750 per day to 
re-survey. Wolke is currently being 
charged with Destruction of Property, 
a felony punishable by a maximum of 
10 years in the slammer. 

The Grayback Ridge Roadless Area, 
although shrinking each year, still con- 
sists of about 200,000 acres of some of 
the best wildlife habitat and wildest 
country in the Central Rockies. Local 
conservationists and outfitters have 
been trying for years to defend this 
superb wilderness (home of black bear, 

Devall continued 

and policy formation. Caldwell provides 
a helpful glossary of these organizations 
and offers an appendix listing interna- 
tional events of significance for protec- 
tion of the biosphere from 1945 through 
1983. 

Caldwell notes that the United States 
moved from a leadership role to an ad- 
versary role in the international en- 
vironmental movement after the elec- 
tion of Ronald Reagan as President in 
1980. In 1982 the United States cast the 
only “no” vote in the UN General As- 
sembly on the “United Nations Charter 
for Nature.” Caldwell blames the 
change in administration in the USA 
and the poor diplomatic planning for the 
introduction of the Charter for Nature 
to the UN General Assembly for the 
ineffectual results of the international 
environmental movement in the 1980’s 
in comparison to the 1970’s. 

Caldwell acknowledges many obsta- 
cles to effective international coopera- 
tion to maintain the life support systems 
of Earth, but on balance he concludes 
that “. . . experience in the organiza- 
tional and technical aspects of environ- 
mental protection and management 
have been increasing.” And there is 
widespread public support for maintain- 


deer, elk, moose, bighorn sheep, moun- 
tain lion, coyote, lynx, martin, etc.) 
from the ravaging onslaught of the 
Forest Service, big oil, and Louisiana- 
Pacific. 

Said Wolke: “Of course I don’t partici- 
pate in illegal activities, but as long as 
the Forest Service and their corporate 
cronies continue, in blatant disregard 
of law, morality, and public opinion, to 
ravage our public lands, there are going 
to be people — lots of them — defending 
the land in any way that they can. That’s 
just a simple statement of fact.” 

Editor’s note: Your financial help is 
urgently needed to help defend Howie 
from, these charges. Contributions can 
be sent to the Howie Wolke Legal De- 
fense Fund, Box 7058, Jackson, WY 
83001. 


ing environmental policy. 

His overall assessment, however, is 
that there will be a net loss of many 
species in the decades ahead and almost 
certain deterioration of environmental 
quality unless there are massive 
changes in human perception, values 
and social behavior during the next few 
decades. 

Generally speaking, governments — 
especially the United States govern- 
ment — do not have environmental is- 
sues high on their list of priorities for 
attention. 

The central question for the environ- 
mental activist is how to stimulate gov- 
ernment leaders and agencies, especially 
in the USA and USSR, to consider en- 
vironmental issues,, how to keep these 
environmental issues at the center of 
the political agenda until effective ap- 
proaches to the problems are accepted 
by the government and how to mobilize 
the wide public support for environmen- 
tal protection into effective political 
action. 

Professor Bill Devall teaches at Hum- 
boldt State College, Areata, California, 
and is the author, with Prof. Geroge 
Sessions, of the book DEEP ECOLOGY 
which is available from Earth First!. 
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FTER yFARS OF FRUITLESS 
‘COURT BATTLES, THE 
Ancient forests stood 

DEFENSELESS AGAINST 
THE RAVENOUS LOGGERS. 
WELL, ALMOST MEN AND 

women began driving 

METAL SPIKES INTO 
SACRED TREES. LATER, 

AT THE MILLS, THE STEEL 
SPIKES STRIPPED THE TEETH 
OfF OF THE SAWBLADES. 
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A SMALL CHIP 
OF BARK IS 
PREYED ON 
To conceal 
THE HOLE. 



After planting 

OVER A HUNDRFP 
Pins anp using 
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BATTERY PACKS, 
THEY HIKED To 
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looking like innocent hikers, 

they SLIPPEP AWAY OVER BACKTRAILS. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 

FIRE STOPS 
LOGGING 

By Johnny Fireseed 



(Editor’s note: We recently received this 
article in the mail from an unknown 
source. To say that it presents a controv- 
ersial thesis is a gross understatement. 
We have all grown up on the myth of 
the evil forest fires and the valiant cam- 
paign of the Forest Service to put them 
out. We do not recommend starting 
forest fires to save forests from logging. 
Nonetheless, we have decided after con- 
siderable reflection that this technique 
deserves a forum. Comments on the de- 
sirability, safety or efficacy of this ex- 
treme form of monkeywrenching would 
be appreciated.) 

One of the best ways to save forested 
non-designated wilderness from the 
rapacious influence of the Forest Ser- 
vice’s timber management program is 
to bum it down. By burning the timber 
off the land, the Freddies are effectively 
stopped from building roads and selling 
the timber to. loggers. By the time the 
trees grow back into merchantible-sized 
timber, new attitudes might prevail 
which value wilderness more than 
money-losing timber sales. 

A hundred years ago, prior to the es- 
tablishment of the Forest Service, nat- 
ural wildfires were an important ecolog- 
ical force in almost all forested regions 
of the West from the Mexican border to 
the subarctic. In many low elevation 
areas, fires burned at intervals of ten 
years or less (the California coastal 
chaparral, for example). Even in mois- 
ter forests at higher elevations, fire in- 
tervals of 50 to 80 years were common. 

In reponse to these frequent fires, 
many plants and animals have modified 


their behavior or reproductive 
strategies to take advantage of fires. 
Hence there is thick bark on Ponderosa 
pines to protect the mature trees from 
all but the hottest fires. Lodgepole pine 
cones open only after a fire has heated 
them. Aspen roots in the forest floor 
put forth shoots that grow into trees 
after the fire has eliminated conifers or 
old aspens. Animals from grizzly to elk 
prefer to forage on plants stimulated to 
growth after fires. 

To anyone trained in fire ecology and 
with a knowlege of how the West once 
was, the forests of today are sick. They 
are dense thickets overgrown with too 
many spindly trees. They need to be 
thinned and cleansed by fire. Healthier 
forests will result. 

As a result of prolonged fire suppres- 
sion, many forested areas are suffering 
from disease and insect infestations. 
The major outbreaks of mountain pine 
beetle now spreading throughout the 
lodgepole forests are the results of fire 
suppression which allowed vast areas of 
lodgepole to grow into overstocked 
stands which are weak and susceptible 
to insects and disease. 

The Forest Service uses these insect 
outbreaks as an excuse to log, when 
they in fact created the conditions which 
contributed to the insect outbreaks by 
eliminating fires from the landscape. 
For instance, the Wasatch National 
Forest in Utah is planning to log the 
north slopes of the High Uintas this 
summer to rid the lodgepole of disease. 
All of these timber sales are money los- 
ers and are aimed at presently roadless 
country adjacent to the High Uintas 


Wilderness. The best thing anyone 
could do protect the area and to save 
taxpayers’ money, would be to bum it 
down. 

Many of the largest designated Wil- 
dernesses in the Rockies reflect their 
past fire histories. Much of what is now 
the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness in 
Idaho burned during the great fire of 
1910. So little commercial timber was 
left that little opposition to Wilderness 
protection for the area was later expres- 
sed by either the Freddies or timber 
beasts. If this area had not been burned 
so extensively, I suspect that we would 
not have a one and a half million acre 
Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness today. 

Since the forests of the Rockies and 
elsewhere are adapted to recurring 
fires, they will eventually recover from 
any fires (and certainly will recover 
much better than they will from clear- 
cutting and other multiple abuse). 
Hopefully, when you puposefully help 
Mother Nature in her attempts to recy- 
cle nutrients and create a forest mosaic 
of variously aged trees of different 
species, you will also delay destruction 
by roads and logging. If you want to 
save threatened roadless areas — bum 
them. 

Make no mistake, however. This is po- 
tentially very dangerous activity. Do 
not step blithely into the role of Johnny 
Fireseed. If you are caught, you will 
face serious criminal penalties. 

Pre-select your target areas. There 
is no sense in risking your life and lib- 
erty setting fires in areas which are al- 
ready roaded. Find out which roadless 
areas are going to be sold for timber 


and concentrate your fire efforts there. 

Study the manuals on fire fighting 
and fire behavior. Investigate the fire 
history and ecology of your particular 
forest type and area. You want your ig- 
nition to be effective so you must know 
as much as possible about fires. Most 
lightning or man-caused fires simply go 
out — the majority never bum more 
than an acre, even if the Forest Service 
leaves them alone which they generally 
do not. 

Try to make your fire to appear to be 
natural. Do not leave oil soaked rags as 
evidence. Don’t set fires in valleys — 
lightning strikes ridges and peaks. The 
best method is to hike into an area dur- 
ing a storm and torch it off. Not only 
will the storm winds help fan the falmes, 
but your fledgling fire will likely be ig- 
nored until it gets off to a good begin- 
ning because other lightning caused 
bums may be monopolizing manpower 
and equipment. 

Limit your fire starts to very dry con- 
ditions. If your fire smolders and 
doesn’t bum hot enough, it may only 
kill the trees without burning them up. 
Then the Forest Service may salvage 
log the area and road it anyway. Of 
course, if the area was already sched- 
uled to be roaded and logged, you 
haven’t lost much by trying to prevent 
it. 

If you really care about wilderness 
and wildlife, never travel without 
matches. When the conditions are right, 
do your part to save America’s remaing 
roadless areas by burning down the 
trees before the Freddies can cut them 
down. 


Hands-On Forest Planning 


By Dave Foreman 

Every National Forest is currently 
working on a Forest Management Plan. 
Without exception, these Plans are 
blueprints for destruction: roads, clear- 
cuts, oil & gas leasing, carte blanche to 
the dirt biker/4WD huns, devastation 
of crucial wildlife habitat, decimation of 
riparian areas. The Forest Plans repre- 
sent the final mopping up phase of the 
United States Forest Service’s war 
against wilderness on behalf of their 
bosses — the Industrial Plutocracy. En- 
vironmental groups on the national, 
state and local levels are focusing on the 
Forest planning process. They are pre- 
paring detailed economic analyses, al- 
ternatives for balanced management, 
appeals, lawsuits, pleas to Congress for 
remedial action, press releases, and 
public education campaigns. (Even 
Earth First! is engaged in this reform 
process — see the various articles we’ve 
published on individual Forest Plans.) 
But to what avail is all of this sincere 
effort? If the upper echelons of the 
Forest Service had any pride remain- 
ing, they would be crushed by the de- 
tailed criticism their plans receive at 
the hands of forest economist Randal 
O’Toole, for example. But there is no 
pride left in the top levels of the Forest 
Service. They are the plump eunuchs of 
the giant timber and energy corpora- 
tions, and they ran the National Forests 
like harems for these arrogant sheiks. 
Even creative demonstrations such as 
Earth First!ers have organized on the 
Bighorn, Texas and Tongass National 
Forests don’t stop the shameless Fred- 


dies. In response to the long-suffering 
and courageous blockades and tree-sit- 
ting actions in Oregon, the brutal Fred- 
dies girdle the trees in which Earth 
First!ers are sitting in order to kill the 
trees out from under their protectors. 

What to do? How can wilderness and 
wildlife lovers do more to halt the de- 
struction machine of the United States 
Forest Service? 

It’s time for “Hands-on Forest Plan- 
ning.” 

Get a copy of the Forest Plan for the 
National Forest(s) in which you are in- 
terested. Sit down with a map of the 
Forest and draw the visionary Wilder- 
ness boundaries you think should be es- 
tablished. Identify the existing roads 
that should be closed. Pinpoint sensi- 
tive wildlife habitat, riparian zones and 
other areas that need protection. Using 
the Forest Plan, locate the proposed 
roads, clearcuts and other Freddie as- 
sualts planned for the Forest. (See “An 
Earth First! Guide To National Forest 
Planning” in the June 21, 1985, issue of 
Earth First! for more background.) In 
essence, develop your own management 
plan for your National Forest — a visio- 
nary, not a pragmatic, Plan. Don’t 
bother to write anybody letters in sup- 
port of your Plan. Simply implement it 
yourself. 

ECODEFENSE: A Field Guide To 
Monkeywrenching can be your techni- 
cal Forest management manual in the 
implementation of your Plan. Study it- 
carefully. Don’t take chances. You will 
be breaking the laws of the Plutocracy 
and they will punish you if you are 
caught. If there are existing roads in 


the larger Wilderness Areas you have 
designated in your Plan, close them. 
They may be rebuilt, but close them 
again. Where new Freddie roads are 
planned in your protected areas, pull 
survey stakes, harass construction and 
tear them up as they are built. Identify 
the planned clearcuts in your areas and 
begin spiking them years in advance of 
“harvest” if possible. Are important 
wildlife areas left open to vehicle abuse? 
You can make it decidely unpleasant for 
these soft yardbirds on their substitute 
phalluses, and in effect shut down such 
areas to ORVs. 

If you decide that “Hands-on Forest 


Planning” is your approach (and only 
you can make that decision for yourself), 
be prepared for a long and grueling cam- 
paign. It will not be easy. It may be 
dangerous. But if enough Earth defen- 
ders are willing to take personal respon- 
sibility for the defense of our National 
Forests, the juggernaut of land rape can 
be forced out of millions of acres of wild 
country. 

( Of course, the above is not meant as 
encouragement for anyone to do any- 
thing illegal. In the good, old-fashioned 
American tradition, that is an indi- 
vidual decision.) 
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Road spiking. 



BULLDOZERS INTO BOAT ANCHORS 


By The Phantom Valve Lapper 

I was recently enjoying lunch with 
some boltweevils and what do you know, 
monkeywrenching became the topic of 
conversation. It seems the Mr. Good- 
wrench section could use some informa- 
tion on one of the miracles of abrasive 
technology, valve lapping compound. 

1. Valve Lapping Compound 

In the automotive trade there is a 
substance known as valve lapping com- 
pound. It is used for finishing the sur- 
face of valve seats in engines. This sub- 
stance has the most incredible abrasive 
characteristsics. It consists of small par- 
ticles of “carbide,” an extremely hard 
substance, suspended in a paste that is 
soluble in oil, water, and liquid fuel. 
Valve lapping compound can be ob- 
tained at almost any auto supply store. 
It comes in a tube like toothpaste, it’s 
cheap, easy to conceal and a little goes 
a long way. 

2. How to Turn Any Internal Combus- 
tion Engine Into a Boat Anchor. 

Engines live on oil: gear boxes, trans- 


PLUTOLATRY 
OR SHEER 
MISOBIOTISM? 

A Practical Addendum 
to the Controversy 

We are aware that there is a 
wretchedly persistent, virulent 
epidemic disease afflicting all ma- 
ture aggregations of dendrophytes 
along the Pacific Coast of North 
America — and indeed, throughout 
the world. Epidemiological investi- 
gation has established, in fact, that 
the most virulent and contagious 
form of the disease arose through 
rapid technological mutation in our 
Pacific Northwest area, less than 
three decades ago, and was dissemi- 
nated through commercial trans- 
portation channels to the currently 
affected areas around the globe. 
The most unfortunate offical indif- 
ference to prophylactic and quaran- 
tine measures obtaining over the 
period has led to a situation reputa- 
ble analysts predict will leave no 
major populations of mature dendro- 
phytes on the planet by the year 
2000 CE, a mere four quadrennia 
from today, with scientifically im- 
pressive and ecologically untoward 
consequences for climate, soil fertil- 
ity, planetary biological reserves 
and the like. 

This ominous situation deserves' 
our serious attention, says Dr. H.M. 
Dendrophilos, PhD, TE, of Califor- 
nia. An ounce of prevention, the 
good doctor has stated, is worth a 
pound of cure; and he has success- 
fully employed injections of a com- 
mon substance — iron — in working 
with dendrophyte populations of 
Sequoia gigantea in his area, a 
species as highly susceptible to the 
disease as our own Psuedotsuga 
douglasii. By inserting long, 
pointed, cylindrical pellets of the 
substance, readily available com- 
mercially without prescription, at 
an acute angle well below the 
epicambrial protective sheath of the 
organism, in two or more closely 
spaced vertical rows extending well 
above and below the site of the ini- 
tial lesion, the doctor has succeeded 
in frustrating the attacks of the dis- 
ease organism ( Petroleomechanus 
arbivoris) for extended periods. 
The doctor has identified large 
areas in California, Oregon and 
Washington where prompt prophyl- 
axis of this sort might well have pre- 
vented the disease entirely, and has 
expressed hope that a sufficiently 
extensive application of his treat- 
ment to the unaffected areas still 
existing in the Pacific Northwest, 
by concerned volunteers, might 
show rapid results and encourage 
similar efforts around the world to 
retard and eventually halt the 
spread of this disastrous contagion. 

-Amanda Arboris 

Forks, Washington 

(“Logging Capital (sic) of the 
World”) 


missions, hydraulic systems, and trans- 
fer cases all need a constant supply of 
clean oil. 

Let’s just suppose some deranged in- 
dividual squeezed a tube of valve lap- 
ping compound into the hole where you 
add oil in a D-9 Cat that was sitting on 
the side of a mountain. This person also 
squeezed a tube into the hydraulic re- 
servoir of this Cat. Now wait for a day 
or two and you will find a high altitude 
boat anchor, weighing several tons, on 
the side of that mountain. 

This procedure will work on cars, 
trucks, boats, chainsaws, and a vast 
array of earth destroying equipment. 
Just squeeze it into any hole where liq- 
uids go. The time it takes for meltdown 
or lock-up depends on the type of en- 
gine, the amount of abrasive material, 
and how long the engine has run. By 
the time detection takes place, it’s too 
late. I have personally witnessed a Mer- 
cedes Benz transform into a very expen- 
sive boat anchor in 2 1/2 days. 

keep up the good work, and happy 
hunting. 



Bulldozer engine begging for valve lapping compound. 


THE DEEP ECOLOGY SOUNDTRACK 
Part 2: Let the Animals Sing 


By Lone Wolf Circles 

One reason I paint is in hopes of rais- 
ing people’s awareness of the wilds and 
the wild in them, to increase sensitivity 
and incite defense. This is a motive 
shared by the creators of music integrat- 
ing the sounds of nature. From an old 
Wolf poem: 

Even fools step lightly 
Once aware 

It’s their mother they step on. 

Fine art in paintings as well as music, 
like wilderness itself, is uncompromis- 
ing in both originality (diverstiy) and 
statement. Commercially successful 
music usually caters to masses anxious 
to conform, tastes to be fed a glossy, 
overmanaged, superficial fare that re- 
flects their carbon-copy lives. Packaged 
music is prepared with the same mental- 
ity that gives us clearcuts and tree 
farms. Against this billboard backdrop 
lesser known artists of every imaginable 
musical style are releasing more diverse 
quality than ever before in history. A 
few of these musicians are pioneers in 
exploring the meanings of intelligence 
and spirituality in relationship to the 
rest of creation, and armed with lyrics 
and the plaintive voices of singing na- 
ture. 

There comes a time when a child runa- 
way discovers that wildlife doesn’t mean 
using park benches for bonfires, pur- 
sues coyote howls after the parties seem 
dull. A song was playing by Judy Collins 
called “Farewell to Taiwathe,” featuring 
the high melodies of the humpback 
whale. I felt the chills I get when I smell 
a bear at midday or dream the touch of 
an Indian princess. How could they 
drive to extinction such chanters from 
the deep? 

Whales now hold the distinction of 
being the most popular back-up species. 
A most beautiful example is the use of 
whale sounds at the end of the electric- 
harp album “Cavema Magica” (Andreas 
Vollenweider, CBS 37827), when the 
classical-jazz-ethnic fusion ends by pul- 
ling you into the depths. Paul Horn’s 
“Haida” (on the album “Inside the Pow- 
ers of Nature,” Golden Flute 2006) is 
composed over recordings of a male kil- 
ler whale in a gilded cage at Sealand in 
Victoria, British Columbia, on an effort 
that includes his lilting and dancing 
flute above the sounds of rain, rivers, 
ocean, lovers, babies, wild birds .... 

In this spirit of “New Age Music” (a 
term for the innovative compositions 
blending several styles, and still too 
much of a label for the artists so de- 
scribed), Paul Winter has made great 
contributions. His some fifteen albums 
play with the concepts of spirtuality and 
the living planet. The 1982 double album 
“Gaia” (Living Music C2) may be the 


most glorious effort of the Paul Winter 
Consort. A collection of songs arranged 
in a primitive-new age mass, much of it 
was recorded in the reverent accoustics 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
It is no doubt my shortcoming that 
much of the heavy choral and organ 
sounds remind me of why I ditched Sun- 
day School, probably the result of too 
much Merle Haggard and barefoot on 
my river. 

The Consort uses a recording by 
Michael Fox to set the mode in “Kyrie,” 
the instructive howl of the lone wolf. 
Winter’s floating sax riffs in “Return to 
Gaia” represents a man on a space walk 
looking longingly back at the Earth 
Mother, building to a climax and the 
welcome home by a slowly calling loon. 
A humpback recording by Roger Payne 
had a particular repeat pattern of notes 
that the Consort’s Oscar Castro Nevas 
punctuates on guitar with a Brazilian 
“Baiao” rythym. 

Perhaps if we named it we’d treat it 
better, 

Stop gouging it out and mucking up its 
veins, 

plaster no more concrete on its skin, 
Name it for a goddess, we might honor 
it even. 

- Evelyn Ames 

There’s also a choral adaptation of the 
song “Seal Eyes” originally found on 
Winter’s sea animal album “Callings” as 
the formal “Agnus Dei,” and listening 
carefully you can hear the voices of harp 
seals on the ice of the Gulf of St. Lawr- 
ence. 

Winter belongs, along with James 
Lovelock and Gary Snyder, to the board 
of directors of the Lindisfame Associa- 
tion (RD #2, West Stockbridge, MA 
06759) among whose goals are the “re- 
sacralization of the relations between 
nature and culture” and operates the 
“Living Music Society” (Box 68, Litch- 
field, CT 06759) which strives to explore 
and implement “the ways in which 
music can enhance the lives of human 
beings and awaken a spirit of involve- 
ment in the preservation of wildlife and 
the natural environment.” 

One song on “Missa Gaia” came from 
a recording session at the bottom of the 
Grand Canyon for Winter’s album “Ca- 
nyon.” On “To the the Beauty of the 
Earth” we hear a wren’s tumbling song 
as performed with the Consort instead 
of being overdubbed. 

Here lies the frontier where man 
plays in direct interaction with the ani- 
mals, not merely recording over them. 
On “Natural Rythyms” Ancient Future 
manipulates a rich variety of western 
and eastern instruments, weaving intri- 
cate melodies. On some cuts these in- 
twine with the songs of Balinese tree 


frogs as they record in the jungles of 
Bali. The slow reptilian rythym stops 
at the first sound of strings and percus- 
sion, then slowly returns in a style re- 
miniscent of African and Haitian call 
and response. This is sensitive music in 
live interaction with a fellow species. 

At the forefront of such explorations 
is Jim Nollman and the organization “In- 
terspecies Communication” (8556 Sand 
Point Way NE, Seattle, WA 98115). I 
first heard about Jim years ago when 
he received nationwide attention for his 
attempts to use warning sounds to 
frighten off dolphins from the scene of 
a yearly slaughter by competing 
Japanese fishermen working the Iki Is- 
lands. This vision is of music as in- 
terspecies communication, and ulti- 
mately as a tool for altering man’s de- 
structive course, as a teacher of inter- 
dependence. 

On the album “Playing Music With 
Animals,” a certain vocal pitch of 
“Froggy Went a’Courtin’” sets off 300 
turkeys evey time. A human howl be- 
comes indiscemable from the respond- 
ing wolf pack. Jim plays with Killer 
Whales (actually large social dolphins) 
both through underwater speakers and 
also by stroking a floating “Water- 
phone” while hanging from it in the mid- 
dle of the swimming giants. 

The cassette-only recording “Orca 
Project ’84” continues this exchange. A 
statement by the director of the 
Japanese Whaling Association to the ef- 
fect that “unshakable proof of communi- 
cation is the only thing that will make 
us quit whaling” is fairly answered by 
the human-Orca exchange in which the 
water mammals not only respond but 
instruct their human playmates. 

It is only one step from dialogue to 
understanding. One giant step. 

Next time we search out the country 
in “Country-Western.” Step outside to 
the music .... 

Lone Wolf Circles is a mountain man, 
artist, poet and Earth Firstler living 
near the Gila Wilderness in New 
Mexico. He writes a regular column on 
music for this newspaper. 
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For Sale Through the 
ECOLOGY CENTER IN BERKELEY 
**SIGNED COPIES** OF: 

IN THE RAINFOREST 

by Catherine Caufield 

A thorough, fascinating report on rainforests world-wide, 
documenting the destruction, but also a book of wonders, a 
stunning account of a world heading for extinction. 

This book should be read cover to cover by everyone 
involved in the Rainforest issue in order to educate others! 

Hardcover, 304 pp., indexed. Limited quantities, 
postpaid. 


522.00 postpaid 


Send orders to: 


Ecology Center, 1 403 Addison Street 
Berkeley 94702 . (415) 548-2220 

Part of proceeds to benefit the EF! Rainforest Preservation 
Project 

Other EF! paraphenalia also available at the Ecology Center! 



HOW CAN GETTING A FREE T-SHIRT 
HELP SAVE A RIVER 


When you get the T-shirt 
through becoming a special $25 
member of Friends of the River. It 
will even help if you just buy the 
T-shirt! Either way, you’re helping 
protect the rivers of the West. 

Friends of the River is the only 
group in California solely dedi- 
cated to the protection of our 
remaining free-flowing rivers and 
streams. With your membership 
and support, you provide vitally 
needed help. 

Our heavy weight T-shirts are 
sharp! Our well-known logo dis- 
played against the brightly col- 
ored shift identifies you as a 
concerned and active wild river 
lover. We even have a shirt that 
says just that! 



Send to: 

Friends of the River 
Fort Mason 

San Francisco, CA 94123 
(415) 771-0400 


To order your shirt, pick the 
color, type and size and send 
this along with a check and a 
return address. Well mail it to 
you pronto. If you want the shirt 
for FREE, include $25 for a mem- 
bership. We hope to hear from 
you "soon. 

“FRIENDS OF THE RIVER" two- 
color logo “Men’s” T-shirts are 
on Hanes 100% cotton. “Men’s" 
colors are green, red, burgundy 
and light blue. Women's tank 
tops (50/50 cotton/poly) come in 
lavender, blue and red. $8. 

'TNI A WILD RIVER LOVER" has 
five brilliant rainbow colors on a 
cream shirt. Regular “Men's” 
(100% cotton) and women’s tank 
top (50/50). $10. 

All T-shirts come in S,M,L, and 
XL. Include postage and handling 
of $1.50 for the first shirt and $.50 
for each additional. 


— T-SHIRT/MEMBERSHIP ORDER FORM ~ 

□ Please send me the following Friends of the River T-Shirts: 



iSRRBi 

COLOR 

QUANTITY 

SIZE 

■ S,M,L,XL 

t AMOUNT 

SH 






■■ | ■ 






1 







□ Yes, I want to join with Friends of the River to help protect our rivers. 

Please send me the gift T-shirt indicated ($25.00 and above memberships only). 

6 1 / 2 % TAX on T-shirts only 


NAME 


ADDRESS 




CITY 

STATF 


ZIP 

PHONE — 


T-SHIRT TOTAL 

POSTAGE & HANDLING 
1st shirt $1.50, each add'l 50C. 

MEMBERSHIP 

TOTAL ENCLOSED 


EARTH FIRST! presents the three newest lithographs by our 
artist Lone Wolf Circles. Each is strictly limited to only 100 
copies, signed and numbered; and below the gallery price. In 
14" x 18" mats $25.00 plus $5.00 postage; or unmatted $20.00 
plus $5.00 postage. These as well as custom paintings, pipes, 
and knives are available through EF! POB 5871, Tucson, 
Arizona 85703. 


Lone Wolf Circles is a 30 year old anglo living alone on an Anasazi site in New 
Mexico ’s magic mountains, seven river crossing? from a road. 1985 marks the 
eleventh year he’s survived on his creations, which have alternately amazed, 
taught and offended. A full half of every order goes into the Earth First! Direct 
Action Fund. 




ADVERTISE IN EARTH FIRST! 
Our advertising rates are as follows: 
Full page - $110, Half page - $70, 
Fourth page - $40, Column inch - $4. 
Columns are 2 3/8 inches wide. Page 
fractions may be done in a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2 3/8, 5 3/4, 
7 3/8, or 9 3/4 inches wide. Ads that 
do not fit these dimensions will be 
PMTed to that width and an addi- 
tional $5 will be charged. All prices 
are for camera-ready copy. Classified 
ads are available for lOf a word ($2.50 
minimum). 


Poetry by Gary Lawless: 

Wolf Driving Sled $3.50 
Ice Tatoo $3.00 

Coyote Stories by Peter Blue Cloud: 
Back Then Tomorrow $3.00 
Paranoid Foothills $2.50 

Fiction by James Roller: 

If You Don’t Like Me You Can Leave 
Me Alone 

We have 35 titles available 
Write: 

Blackberry 
POB 186 

Brunswick, Maine 04011 

> 


33 EXPLORE the Western American Wilderness 
^ with Howie Wolke ’s \ 

1 WILD HORIZONS EXPEDITIONS \ 

TO gj 

g We offer a full schedule of backpacking expeditions in the wildest, mostjj 
33 remote, and most spectacular wildlands in the country: spring expedition^ 
I? in the wild desert and canyon country of Arizona and Utah; summer? 

expeditions into the wilds of northwest Wyoming; and a unique 30 dayli 
|| winter expedition into the wild heart of Central Africa! | 

^ All trips emphasize low impact hiking and camping techniques, discussion^ 
53 of relevant conservation issues, and the interpretation of the natural^ 
^ features of each area by Howie Wolke and his staff of expert^ 
® guide/naturalists. & 


We are a complete outfitting/guide service. We provide: food, equipment^ 
dk transportation to and from the trailheads, and an expert guide/ naturalist J 

For more information, write: { 

I WILD HORIZONS EXPEDITIONS i 

f PO Box 2348 - EF j 

S3 Jackson, Wyoming 83001 g 

1 (307) 733-5343 J 

fi 

Discount available for Earth First! subscribers! % 
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DEFEND THE W ft (FERNESS 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 


Photo by David Cross 


Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Earth First! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
and insure you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours-whichever is shorter)? Then become 
a life subscriber! Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the 
Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent 
agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the form. 

Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30(2 for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 


Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 


Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $20 or more for a year’s subscription to Earth First! Send it first class or to Canada or Mexico (U.S. $ only), 
Here’s $25 (U.S. $ only) for a foreign subscription. 

Here’s $15 (or $20/first class or $25/foreign) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


Name 


Address 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


Gary Snyder: Song of the Thste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wil- 
derness Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor; 
Alaska: Khdashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush; 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest- 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen- 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non- 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mt 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on Ecodefense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther- 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Petb 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Em^tjf the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 


Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWR Desecrated; 
Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization; Ned Ludd/Advanced 
Billboarding. 

BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol. V, No. V) Yellow 
stone’s Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, 
Alabama Wilderness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Middle Santiam, Welfare Ranchers, Great 
Exchange, Welcome to Earth First!, Critters 
Protest Bighorn Forest Plan, RNR Management, 
Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 


Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, 
Dark Side of Wilderness, Review of Fragmetited 
Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985 (Vol. V, No. VI) Road 
Frenzy, Tree Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions 
in Oregon, EF! Guide to NF Planning, Aircraft in 
Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham Observatory, Jarbidge 
Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon Mine, Rainforest 
Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike Frome 
on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting 
the Expectations of the Land, Review of In the 
Rainforest, Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced 
Tree Spiking, Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 


ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM POB 5871, TUC 
SON, AZ 85703. 
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TRINKETS 



PROPAGANDA 

BUMPERSTICKERS 



& 

SNAKE OIL 



SILENT AGITATORS 


All of our bumperstickers are green lettering on long lasting white vinyl. Most 
are $1 postpaid each. * The multi-colored ones with flags or designs are $1.25 postpaid. 


ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BOYCOTT 
COORS “BEER” 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST!* 
with or without flag 

Hayduke Lives 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 
MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


Rednecks for Wilderness 

REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY - 
ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN! 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS* with flag 
LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT ALONE 

NATIVE* with globe 


Fun to stick anywhere - bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 

COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Green words on 
white stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words- 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. 1% inch diameter. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

EARTH FIRST! TOOLS 

The Monkeywrench and Warclub 
crossed in brown, the words “Earth 
First!” in green, l-'/s inch diameter. 
30 for $1.25 postpaid. 




WINDOW STICKERS 


Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl. 4 for $1 postpaid. 


THE 1005 

EARTH FIRST! CALENDAR 



6 7’ s’ <*' Hi' 11 12 


13 11 15 lo 17 l« |‘I 

20 ' 21 22' 23 21 ' 2.V 2l> 

27’ 28' 20 Jo’ 31 ’ 

lOOO ANNOTATED DATES: 

• wilderness & national parks 

• environmental triumphs 

• environmental tragedies 

• Luddites 

• Wobblies 

• Native Americans 

• bizarre meteorological 
phenomenon 

• natural disasters 

$3.00 POSTPAID! 


THE 1986 

WESTERN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 

The award-winning calendar celebrating the beauties 
of America's Western Wilderness through the words and images 
of famous authors and photographers. 

THE 1986 

UTAH WILDERNESS 
CALENDAR 

The spectacular beauty of Utah's wilderness 
featured in a new full-color horizontal wall calendar! 




DREAM 

GARDEN 

PRESS 



THE 1986 BIG BEND, TEXAS 
CALENDAR 

Brand New for 1986! 

A full-color wall calendar of the glorious scenery 
of Big Bend National Park, Texas. 

THE 1986 YOSEMITE! 
CALENDAR 

The second annual best-selling full-color calendar 
featuring one of cur best-loved National Parks. 



55 BEND BIG BEND “SSST BIG K 



! Yosemite! 

[ 1986 CALENDAR 


T he fifth edition of the Western Wilderness Calendar 

celebrates the diverse beauty and intriguing mystery 
of the western American landscape in thirteen 
wilderness photographs. It is annotated with visionary 
statements from the works of Mary Austin, D. H. 
Lawrence, Robinson Jeffers, Ellsworth Kolb, along with 
quotations from Barry Lopez, Edward Hoagland, John 
McPhee, John Graves, William Least Heat Moon, and 
others. Packed with an eclectic mix of important and 
trivial dates as well as occurrences, holidays and events 
you're likely to have heard of, and a wealth of wilderness 
lore, the Western Wilderness Calendar has firmly established a 
unique place in the calendar market. 

horizontal wall calendar. Large 1 4" x 10" size. Large grid 
with room for personal notations. ISBN: 0-942688-22-8. Illustrated 
by Jim Stiles. Available June J, 1985. 


D ream Carden Press is pleased to announce the 

inaugural year of The Utah Wilderness Calendar. Few 
places in the world have such incredible geologic 
and geographic diversity and beauty as does Utah. From 
towering granite peaks to the scorching Bonneville Salt 
Flats; from the slick rock of Zion National Park to the 
sandstone spires of Bryce Canyon, The 1986 Utah 
Wilderness Calendar is a beautiful tribute to the almost 
surreal landscapes and awesome spectacles of Utah. 

Designed to be used for personal notetaking, it is a large 
14"xl0" horizontal wall calendar with a six-month 
(July — Dec. 1985) poster inserted. 

. 15 full color photographs. Annotated. 14”xl0". 

ISBN: 0-942688-24-4. 

Features 6-month insert for July -Dec. 1985! 


P roduced in cooperation with the Big Bend Natural 
History Association, this large (14"xl(r) horizontal 
wall calendar portrays the exceptional scenic beauty 
of Big Bend National Park, the majestic gem of the Rio 
Grande. Unsurpassed photographic reproduction coupled 
with Fascinating graphics and literary lore of that historic 
area make this calendar a prize for those interested in the 
history and natural history of Texas. Featuring a six- 
month poster insert Ouly — December '85), this calendar 
will set a new standard for photographic interpretation of 
Texas wilderness. 


14 x 10. 15 full color photographs, black & white photos 
and illustrations. Available May 1. 198.5. ISBN: 0-942688-29- 5. 

Features 6-month insert for July-Dee. 1985! 


T he highly successful Yosemite! Calendar returns for its 
second annual appearance featuring 15 photographic 
interpretations of that magical place, plus 19th 
century stereoviews, woodcuts, and other illustrative 
matter. Annotation includes significant dates in the history 
of the Sierra Nevada, information about and ancient lore of 
native Indians, and moving passages from the pens of John 
Muir, Clarence King, Frederick Olmsted and others 
instrumental in preserving the Yosemite Valley. From 
granite cliffs and spires to meandering streams and 
thundering waterfalls we explore this national treasure 
photographically and historically, and so present a living 
vision of this land of subtle beauty and majestic grandeur. 

10" x 13“ vertical wall calendar with 15 full color 
photographs. With six-month 1985 poster calendar. 

ISBN: 0-942688-23-6. Available May 1, 1985. 

Features 6-month insert for July-Dee. 1985! 
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c?H 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 


CAMO CAPS 


These are black 3 inch diameter 
circles with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS ORDER FORM 


Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to: Earth First! POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. Please send cash for orders of $5 or less. Allow 5 weeks for 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received by then). First class delivery can be 
arranged. Enter or circle size, color, style, etc. Orders from out of country must 
be in U.S. dollars and include some extra for shipment. 


Sometimes we are temporarily out of something while we wait for our stock to 
arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item as 
soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, best give us a second choice of colors 
or whatever and when you need it by. 


Sunglasses and shirt not included. 

We’ve got a variety of camoflage baseball caps. They come in either woodland or 
desert camo. There’s 100% cotton cloth backs or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” are 
printed in black. Specify which style you want or we’ll just send you what we think 
is best. $8.00 postpaid. 


how 

many 


T-SHIRTS 

EF! Fist Size Color 

French cut or regular — $9 
Kids — $7 

Glen Canyon Damn 
Size Color $9 

Defend the Wilderness 

Size Color 

French cut or regular short sleeve 
Long-sleeve — $11 

Tools Size Color $9 

Frog Size Color $L 

Bomber Size $9 


BUMPERSTICKERS 


SILENT AGITATORS 

EF! Fist (30/sheet) $1.25 

EF! Tools (30/sheet) $1.25 
Boycott Coors (10/strip) $1.25 

CALENDARS 

1985 Earth First! Calender $3 

1986 Western Wilderness Calendar $8 
1986 Yosemite! Calendar $9 

1986 Big Bend, Texas Calendar $9 
1986 Utah Wilderness Calendar $8 

SNAKE OIL 

Monkeywrenches $1 

EF! Window 7 Stickers 4/$l 

EF! Camouflage Baseball Caps $8 

Hayduke Lives Patches $3.50 

Songs of Fishing, Sheep, and Guns in 
Montana by Greg Keeler $6.50 

Texas Oasis, by Bill Oliver $9 

BOOKS 

Beyond The Wall by Ed Abbey 
paperback, signed $15 

The Monkeywrench Gang, 10th Anniversary 
Edition, hard cover, signed, $25 

Deep Ecology, by Bill Devall & 

George Sessions, hard cover, $17 

Ecodefense, by Dave Foreman $10 

Full Circle by Lone Wolf Circles $5 

Sacred Cows at the Public Trough 
Denzel & Nancy Furgeson $1 (postage only) 

Resist Much, Obey Little, by James Hepworth 
and Gregory McNamee $9 


Songs of fishing, sheep 
and guns in Montana 


“I’ve been waiting for years to see a 
tape of Greg Keeler’s songs out, and 
who better to do it than Earth First!? 
Greg’s cutting, witty, hard-hitting, di- 
verse, intelligent songs are already a 
legend in Montana. Now they can do 
their work all over.” — Gary Snyder 


Including these smash hits: 


Ballad of Billy Montana • I Don’t Waltz (and She Don’t Rock'n’Roll) • 

Drinkin’ My Blues Away • Miles City Buckin' Horse Sale • Latter Day Worm Fisherman • 

• Fossil Fuel Cowboy ^Montana Cowboy 

Cold Dead Fingers • Last Great American Cookout • I call My Mama Papa • Good Morning Sailor • Make 
Bucks. Get Rich • Roll on Missouri 


Add 5% Sales Tax If Resident Of AZ 

OKAY, HERE’S 


SEND TO 


Name: 


Address: 


EARTH FIRST! MUSIC LTD 

P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 

All Proceeds Go To Preserving Our Environment 


Only $6.50 postpaid 


Zip 
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BOOKS 


ECODEFENSE. 

A Field Guide to 
Monkey wrenching 



Edited by Dave Foreman 
Forward! by Ed Abbey 


detailed, field-tested 
hints from experts on: 

* Tree-spiking 

* Stopping ORV’s 

* Destroying roads 

* Decommissioning heavy equipment 

* Pulling survey stakes 

* Stopping trapping 

* Trashing billboards 

* Hassling overgrazers 

* Leaving no evidence 

* Security 

. . . and much more! 


HEAVILY ILLUSTRATED* 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DIAGRAMS AND) 

cartoons! 

$10 postpaid 
Order from: 

Earth First! 

PO Box 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 


-JK& 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 
James Hepworth and Gregory McNamee, Eds. 
Edward Abbey Exposed as Important Writer. 


With essays by Wendell Berry, Barry Lopez, 
Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, 

Richard Shelton and others. 

A book that is both important and 
pleasurable to read. 


RESIST MUCH, 
OBEY LITTLE 

Some Notes on 
Edward Abbey 



E dward Abbey can boast of professional success. He 
has achieved wide fame as an author of novels and 
essays and has been accepted by the Eastern 
literary junta as a rare Western specimen worthy of some 
notice. He is visible as a champion of many causes, a few 
of which dismay his staunchest fans. Clearly identified 
with the radical environmental movement. Abbey's The 
Monkey Wrench Gang has contributed the symbol (the 
monkey wrench), the tone (outrage tempered with 
humorous detachment), and the character types (George 
Hayduke, Seldom Seen Smith, Bishop Love) for the next 
battle for the soul of the American West. But have these 
activities been a hindrance to genuine appreciation of 
Edward Abbey, the writer? 


Resist Much, Obey Little is a straightforward, simple 
collection of pieces that deal with an artist and his work. 

It is intended for Abbey's audience, those who read him 
for pleasure and insight, not academic rumdumbs. The 
contributors' goals are the same as Abbey's: to amuse and 
to edify. Abbey's writing moves the reader. These pieces 
are similarly inspiring. Wendell Berry, William Eastlake, 
and Barry Lopez tell us why they believe Abbey to be 
important. As careful, intelligent writers themselves, they 
elevate Abbey above the debates that rage about him. 
Richard Shelton, Nancy M airs, and Robert Houston, 
among others, discuss specific aspects of Abbey's work 
and relate those issues to the whole. Gary Snyder and 
Sam Hamill take him head on and thereby spell out 
Abbey's underlying ethos. In addition. Abbey speaks for 
himself in several wide ranging interviews. The result is a 
readable, unpredictable first effort at putting Ed Abbey 
into clear perspective. His fans and foes alike will benefit 
by reading it. 

cloth. 5'/2x8'/2. 144 pp. ISBN: 0-94Z688-16-3 . 
paper, ISBN: 0-942688-17-1. 



10th Anniversary Edition 

THE 

MONKEY 

WRENCH 

CAM 


Signed by 
the Author 


DEEP ECOLOGY 
Living As If Nature Mattered 


Ed Abbey’s Masterpiece 
Illustrated by R. Crumb 

$25 postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 


The philosophical fundamentals for the defense of Earth 



by Bill Devall and George Sessions 

$17 hardcover postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 

SACRED COWS AT THE PUBLIC TROUGH 



Beyond the Wall 

By Edward Abbey 

What do Wallace Stegner, Edward Hoagland, Jim 
Harrison, Thomas McGuane, and James Dickey 
have in common with Larry McMurtry? They all 
agree that Abbey is “the 
Thoreau of the American West.” 

Here is Abbey at his best 
on a lyrical journey through 
miraculous, wild places from 
Alaska to Mexico — well 
beyond the constraining wall 
of contemporary life. 


EDWARD 

ABBEY 


Signed by Edward Abbey 
All proceeds to Earth First! 


X 

BEYOND 
THE WALL 


Blockbuster Report on the 
Abuses of Overgrazing 
on the Public Lands 
By Denzel & Nancy Ferguson 

FREE! — only from Earth First! 
(Thanks to Lynn Jacobs) 

Send $1 for postage to EF!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 



0 ?tcCC 


LONE WOLF CIRCLES 


This book showcases the early artwork 
and poetry of Lone Wolf Circles. It 
traces the pursuit of wilderness: “And 
beneath the ash, the ash of pavement, 


the certainty of seed. ” The promised re- 
turn of our wild selves. Available from 
Earth First! for $5.00 postpaid. 100% 
of every sale goes to Earth First! 
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EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth!” in black on green, red or yellow in 100% cotton Beefy-T’s or in french cut 
50/50 blend. $9.00 postpaid. In kids’ sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, 
sizes XS-L. $6.00 postpaid. Specify kids’ when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new, the 
monkeywrench and the warclub crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s. $9.00 postpaid. 


DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% 
cotton Beefy-T’s for night work or black design on white 100% cotton ($9.00 postpaid). 
Also available in black long sleeves Beefy-T’s ($11 postpaid) and in black french-cut 
50/50 blend ($9.00 postpaid). 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus Abyssus Pistoffus) with 
the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A 
very colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid. 


’85 ROUND RIVER 
RENDEZVOUS 

This is a one-time only shirt for the 1985 Earth First! Round River 
Rendezvous. Finally we have a pretty shirt (five colors, mountains, 
trees, streams, etc.) which attempts to capture the spirit of the moun- 
tains of Colorado. This is a collector’s item and will not be reprinted. 
Features the words: “1985 Round River Rendezvous” and “Earth 
First!” Designed by artist Kathy Faith. On a sand colored 100% cotton 
Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid, only 3 small, 3 medium and 7 XL available 


MONKEYWRENCH BOMBER 

People will love it or hate, but they certainly will notice this shirt, featuring another 
zany masterpiece from John Zaelit: a WWII bomber with EF! insignia dropping 
monkeywrenches. Ghost white design on navy blue 100% cotton Beefy-T. $9.00 post- 
paid. Be the first in your ward to get one! 

THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue or tan heather 75/25 blend. $9.00 postpaid. 
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FIRST! 


MABON EDITION 


THE RADICAL ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNA1 


TWO DOLLARS 


As Arizona Earth First! (AZ EF!) 
grows and becomes more active, we 
have found ourselves surrounded by 
more environmental battles than we can 
handle. Issues facing us include: an ob- 
servatory proposed for the top of Mt. 
Graham: the Phelps-Dodge copper 
smelter in Douglas, AZ; a uranium mine 
proposed for a spot 13 miles south of 
the Grand Canyon; aircraft traffic in and 
above the Grand Canyon; the proposed 
Rio Salado project, with its Cliff Dam 
for the Verde River; the Central Arizona 
Project (CAP); Palo Verde nuclear 
generating station; the proposed $20 
million project to “improve” the Mt. 
Lemmon Highway; development and 
proposed changes in land use regula- 
tions which threaten the Tucson Moun- 
tains; a proposed 80 mile long under- 
ground particle accelerator for southern 
Arizona’s desert; and timber cutting 
throughout Arizona National Forests, 
with especially destructive cutting 
along the north rim of the Grand Canyon 
in the Kaibab National Forest and along 
the Mogollon Plateau in the Apache-Sit- 
greaves National Forest. AZ EF! has 
taken actions on several of these issues 
and has more actions planned. 

To oppose the Mt. Graham observat- 
ory, we submitted comments and a Mt. 
Graham Wilderness proposal to the 
supervisor of the Coronado National 
Forest. We also took part in a demon- 
stration at a public hearing on the issue. 
Our next action, on September 23, will 
be a theatrical demonstration against 
the Forest Service and Steward Obser- 
vatory — the two main culprits on this 
issue. 

To pressure officials to close the 
Douglas smelter, EF! joined GASP 
(Groups Against Smelter Pollution) in 
a demonstration outside the headquar- 
ters of the Arizona Department of 
Health Services — the state agency re- 
sponsible for allowing Phelps-Dodge to 
violate Clean Air Act guidelines. Our 
next action will be a demonstration at 
the Douglas smelter with GASP on Sep- 
tember 21. We hope then to help or- 
ganize a small national strategy-making 
conference on acid rain, to be followed 
by uncommonly imaginative nation- 
wide demonstrations against acid rain. 
(Any EF!er willing to help on acid rain 
organizing, please contact us in Tucson. ) 

To combat Energy Fuels Nuclear’s 
proposal for a Grand Canyon uranium 
mine, we held a day of street theatre 
and leaflet distributing in and near 
continued on pg. 4 


Jimmy G. warning tourists of danger. Photo by Dan Dagget. 


TEXAS WILDERNESS 

LOGGING 

CONTINUES DESPITE 

PROTESTS 


posium” with The Wilderness Society 
in Nacodoches, Texas, in the heart of 
the East Texas forests. Earth First! was 
there, too, demonstrating against the 
logging of hundreds (now thousands) of 
acres of designated Wilderness in Texas 
and Louisiana. Forty people protested 
at the Symposium — many wearing ani- 
mal costumes of such forest luminaries 
as Woodsy Owl (give a hoot, don’t pol- 
lute), a giant Turkey (representing the 
Forest Supervisor), a Pine Beetle (the 
critter who is supposedly responsible 
for the logging), Bugs Bunny. Smokey 
the Bear, and a cameo appearance by 
our old eco-killer friend, Ronald 
Reagan. The Freddies were terribly em- 
barassed, coming out to yell at us for 
leaving Silent Agitators in the restroom 
of the Ramada Inn, where the Sym- 
posium was held. 

The proceedings had to be stopped 
several times during the three-day 
event due to the terrible din of air horns 
being blown by passing trackers in re- 
sponse to the signs held by our rowdy 
agitators: “Honk for Wilderness,” “Save 
the Pine Beetle,” and “We Had to Cut 
Down the Forest to Save the Trees, 
continued on pg. 7 


By Coyote 


The US Forest Service has issued its 
Land & Resources Management Plan 
(and accompanying DEIS) for the Na- 
tional Forests in Texas. It is safe to say 
that this Plan is a disgrace in the eyes 
of everyone except the timber industry. 
The entire National Forest is slated for 
even-aged “management” (i.e. clearcut- 
ting) during the next fifty years. Rota- 
tion ages will be reduced, in some cases 
to forty years. The Plan looks as if the 
timber companies wrote the document. 
Earth First! and other Texas environ- 
mental groups are preparing volumin- 
ous statements in opposition. The public 
comment deadline is October 17, al- 
though it will likely be extended. 

Earth First! has been active this sum- 
mer in bringing attention to the shoddy 
land management practices of the Texas 
Freddies. Largely in response to the 
logging of trees in Wilderness Areas, 
great news media support of Texas 
Earth First! activities has occurred. It 
is hoped that the Forest Plan will draw 
similar publicity. 

In May, the Forest Service co-spon- 
sored a “Wilderness Management Sym- 


Earth First! protests logging in Texas Wilderness Areas. 
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Around the Campfire 




“Gentle wilderness, my foot!” I 
thought as I was laboring like a dying 
buffalo up over 12,880 foot high 
Lamarck Col on the Sierra Nevada crest 
last month. Unfortunately, the going 
down off trail into Dai-win Basin was 
even tougher on my aging knees. I loved 
it. All eleven glorious days of it. A fur- 
lough from the industrial prison. 

Earth First! has been raking in the 
media coverage lately. Major articles 
have appeared in The Los Angeles 
Tunes , Chicago Tribune, Rocky Moun- 
tain News, Boulder Camera, and Es- 
condido Times- Advocate. The Neiv York 
Times has discussed Earth First! in ar- 
ticles on the Yellowstone Grizzly and 
uranium mining at the Grand Canyon. 
The Chicago Tribune article was re- 
printed in a number of other newspa- 
pers. Quite a few papers ran brief arti- 
cles or photographs of the Oregon tree 
sitters this summer. We are getting this 
media attention because YOU are doing 
something out there — something 
dramatic, something effective, . some- 
thing that can reach the American 
public. 

Our emphasis this issue is on the re- 
habilitation of Wilderness and visionary 
proposals for Big Wilderness. Reed 
Noss writes about Florida, R.F. Muel- 
ler about potential laige preserves in 



the Appalachians, and I offer proposals 
for the extraordinary BLM lands of 
Utah and for my old stomping grounds 
— the Gila in New Mexico. In addition, 
Earth First! ere in Juneau have devised 
an International Wilderness Preserve 
proposal for the Stikine River area in 
Alaska and British Columbia of about 
20 million acres. Whew! Now, there’s a 
wilderness! 

Can anglo environmentalists and In- 
dians work together? That’s always 
been questionable. But can Earth First! 
and Indians work together? I hope so. 
David Seals of the Black Hills Alliance 
discusses this in what I think is a very 
important article in this issue. I would 
like to see a natural and honest working 


GUEST EDITORIAL 
THE FOUR NOTCH IS DEAD, 
LONG LIVE THE FOUR NOTCH! 


together between Earth First! and In- 
dians — in mutual respect, without 
guilt, and with a firm commitment to 
Earth. My tribal ancestors in northern 
Europe were conquered by Middle 
Eastern/Greek/Roman “Western” 
Civilization one thousand years ago. We 
may just have the same enemy. 

This year’s campaign in the Cathedral 
Forests of Oregon is winding down. 
During the fall and winter, we hope to 
bring you some analytic articles on the 
victories, defeats — and lessons in the 
Big Trees. 

Finally, thanks very much for your 
splendid response to the plea for con- 
tributions to Oregon Earth First!, Mon- 
tana Earth First!, the Earth First! 
Foundation, and the Howie Wolke Legal 
Defense Fund. All of you who sent in 
money accomplished much good. 

See you on the trail. The aspens 
should be in fine color in the high coun- 
try of the Blue and Gila in early October. 

-Dave Foreman 


SCHEDULE 


Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times a 
year on the old pagan European nature 
holidays: Samhain (November 1), Yule 
(December 21 or 22), Brigid (February 
2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Beltane 
(May 1), Litha (August 1 or 22), Lugh- 
nasadh (August 1), and Mabon (Sep- 
tember 21 or 22). Deadlines for articles 
are three weeks before the cover date 
(October 10, December 1, January 10, 
March 1, April 10, June 1, July 10, and 
September 1). The newspaper is mailed 
3rd class on the cover date. First Class 
delivery is available for $5 extra a year. 
Airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $10 extra a year. 



Ned Fritz in Four Notch. Photo by Brad Moore. 


By Ned Fritz 


Editor’s note: In December, Earth 
First! broke the disgusting story of 
Forest Service pine beetle cuts in a 
newly designated Wilderness' Area in 
East Texas. In spite of demonstrations 
by Texas Earth First! ers, and a lawsuit 
by the Texas Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, The Wilderness Society and 
Sierra Club, not yet scheduled for final 
trial, the Forest Service has accelerated 
its cuttings — 121 between June J and 
August 7. On August U, the Sierra Club 
and Wilderness Society won an injunc- 
tion against the Forest Service for simi- 
lar cuts in Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Mississippi Wilderness Areas. Before 
all of this, the whole program of cuts 


to “control” beetles in urildemess-type 
areas began in the old Four-Notch 
Forest. Prominent Texas wilderness 
leader and founder of the Texas Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources, Ned 
Fritz, here comments on what has be- 
come of the Four Notch. 


The Force Service has launched its 
final assault on the hardened carcass of 
what was once a beautiful Wilderness 
Further Planning Area — the Four 
Notch, in the Sam Houston National 
Forest, Texas. 

On July 19 and 25, the Forcers sol- 
icited bids for building four permanent 
roads through the large area formerly 
encircled by the Four Notch Loop of the 
Lone Star Hiking Trail, described in 


two chapters of my book Sterile Forest. 

There is no point in opposing the 
road-building. The Force Service has al- 
ready demolished the Four Notch by 
cutting 4000 acres of healthy, as well as 
infested, pines in a disastrous two-year 
campaign to control the Southern Pine 
Beetle. They did not leave a merchant- 
able pine uncut. They sold them all. In 
the process they mashed and mangled 
the hardwoods and other vegetation so 
badly that they advertised portions of 
the area for shearing and windrowing, 
the final step of a clearcut before plan- 
ting rows of pines. And yet, though oft- 
rebutted, they continue in Hitlerian 
style to cite the Four Notch as an exam- 
ple of what damage the beetle can inflict 
if not “treated” properly. 

The Farce Service has won its unholy 
war against our first big Wilderness ob- 
jective in Texas, the Four Notch — the 
citadel which we had protected through 
a 1976 injunction and a long RARE II 
struggle. We succeeded in saving it from 
the frontal attack of acknowledged 
clearcutting. In spite of diligent effort, 
we failed to protect it from the sly and 
deceitful campaign of “controlling” the 
“vicious” beetle. The Farce Service 
failed to prevent the beetle from spread- 
ing and multiplying. What do the Fred- 
dies care — they sold the trees and de- 
feated our wilderness proposal. 

The 90-year old pines of the Four 
Notch are gone, and with them the 
Southern tway-blade orchids of March, 
the Woodcock, Parula warbler, and 
Chuck-Wills-Widow nests of April, the 
shady oaks and hickories of summer, the 
Crane-fly orchids of August, the Nod- 
ding ladies-tress orchids of November, 
the champion Arrowood and Carolina 
buckthorn trees, and all the rest of the 
continued on pg. 3 
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Dear EF! 

I’d like to let your readers know that 
my share of the royalties from all copies 
of Resist Much, Obey Little: Some Notes 
on Edward Abbey (Dream Garden 
Press, 1985) sold through EF! will go 
to EF! itself. 

Keep up the good work. 

Gregory McNamee 

Dear EF! Only my hectic schedule 
and disorganized brain would allow a 
catastrophe like this to occur. Of course 
I want to keep getting the best nation- 
ally read radical environmental journal! 
Here’s my contribution with a small 
bonus for beers for the crew or what- 
ever. 

A minor(?) bone to pick ... I would 
like to see more news about east of the 
Mississippi happenings. What about re- 
gional editors or something? Certainly 
you must have a substantial number of 


natural ecosystem. 

Never to return. 

But this wild world has not died in 
vain. 

“From these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion . . . .” 

As I stated at the Fourth Annual Pow 
Wow in the Four Notch on April 9, 1983: 

We are grateful to the majestic ivild 
communities of this forest around us, 
the Four Notch. Unknowingly these 
sturdy plants and all the animal life 
among them have become symbols of 
resistance. Their struggle for survival 
from the monoculture practices of the 
Forest Service has inspired us to strug- 
gle all the harder to save examples of 
our natural heritage, to obtain wilder- 
ness designation, if not for the Four 
Notch, at least for other areas. If the 
Forest Service succeeds, in its intent to 
wrest the Four Notch from the people’s 
use, by devastating it and planting 
pines, this forest will still live on in our 
souls and will inspire us to greater ef- 
forts. The Four Notch will never die! 

Three months later, with great fan- 
fare, the deForest Service launched the 
beetle-cutting program which ruined 
the area for generations. But, even 
though we had little apparent chance 
for victory, we fought for other wilder- 
nesses. After one more year, Congress 
passed the East Texas Wilderness Act. 
It lacked the 6200 acre Four Notch, but 
included five significant areas north and 
south of it. 

And the spirit of the Four Notch still 
lives on. We will fight the butchers of 
the Four Notch in every remaining po- 
tential wilderness and in every stand of 
National Forest throughout the land. 
Let the lesson of the Four Notch live 
forever! Fight the butchers of our 
environment! 


your subscribers out here. The Litha 
edition of EF! contained only one short 
article concerning Walden Pond, the 
highly symbolic but tiny pond of 
Thoreau’s solitary escapes. You’ve got 
your Costa Rica, Australia, Japan, 
Rainforest etc., editors; why not mid- 
west, northeast, southeast, or just east- 
ern U.S. editor? 

Otherwise, my congratulations on 
your high quality, no compromise writ- 
ing, poetry, and graphics. Keep up the 
good work for our Mother Earth and all 
the future generations of her offspring. 

In Peace, 

Gary Gyekis 

Dear Gaiy, 

All of our writers and editors are vol- 
unteer. We’ll gladly consider any arti- 
cles submitted about the East. 

-SFB 



is wonderful and that EF! is the most 
politically/ecologically/spiritually in- 
spiring movement I’ve ever encoun- 
tered. Please start my subscription 
with the Lughnasadh issue. 

C.G. 

Dear Dave, 

I just returned from a week on Mt. 
Shasta. Shasta has inspired several fas- 
cinating cults, but the most destructive 
cult on the mountain at the present time 
is the USFS — building roads, planning 
ski resorts and logging red fir. 

Happy trails, 

Bill Devall 

Dear SFB, 

Them thar wollie growers got thar 
1080 pisen back on the range agen. We 
ain’t got back to normal since they got 
shut down in 1972. The paper sez Danial 
J. Murphy, whots the Director of Gover- 
mint Affairs fer the National Woolgrow- 
ers Association, sezs they are losin 75 
million a year to coyotes out of about 1 
billion. Now fer a feller whots got to 
take off his moccisins to count to 20, 
thet do seem a bit stretched. If’n Ah 
were in thet busniss, Ah think Ah would 
take to sellin used pickups. Fer 75 mil- 
lion dollars they could hire a lot of 
sheephearders and guard dogs. 

They figger on hangin a 1080 coller 
on a sheep or goat, cause thets whar 
the coyote is supposed to bite. Now, the 
coyote is a lot smarter than all the wollie 
growers and polyticians put together. 
So, next thing, Ah recon they’ll be a 
makin 1080 suppositories. 

If’n it warent so serious, Ah could 
laugh myself into the grave readin the 
so-called regulations. Like only usin col- 
lers whar they expect coyotes to kill 
livestock. Recon thets somewhar be- 



MODERNS MAN 


tween San Francisco and New York 
City. 

The Navajo called him “God’s Dog” 
an he’s been here a lot longer than them 
dang cows and sheep. Real Americans 
used ter eat buffier, the animal thets 
supposed to live here and servive in the 
winter by hisself. Instead we brung in 
sheep and cows what need tendin. The 
beef is so full of fen-in stuff yew don’t 
know whot it’ll do to you. Thar aint no- 
body whot likes thet greasy lamb fer a 
meal thet Ah knows of. 

Ah jist wonder whot the polyp- 
ropolyne growers association does to 
protect thar interests. Mabbe they raise 
Canis latrans. 

Wyanokie Al’s pal, 

John Duke 

Dear EF!, 

Well I just left the Rendezvous, an 
event that gave me my first real feel for 
this here movement. I’m not sure 
whether it was the commitment toward 
change I felt from Earth First !ers (I 
look forward to the day I again get to 
hear Jasper Carleton speak — that man 
brought tears to my eyes and fury to 
my soul); or the fact that I constantly 
met smiling, warm, happy people (there 
must be something to that); or the reali- 
zation that Earth First! is indeed on 
“the cutting edge” of the wilderness 
preservation movement, but I do know 
that as a result of my being there I’m 
ready to give my body and soul to this 
much needed movement. 

Lots of things happened up there on 
the Uncompahgre Plateau that are 
worth mentioning, but that is for the 
next Journal to do. However, I did have 
one experience — and resulting notion 
— that seemed worthy of sharing with 
Earth First! as a whole. On Thursday 
evening, the first of two Deep Ecology 
workshops was held. At its conclusion, 
a human circle was formed for a time 
of silence and reflection. While in the 
circle, a woman across the way men- 
tioned that it was the Fourth of July; 
traditionally known as Independence 
Day. Quick to follow was a statement 
that Earth First !’s endeavor was a truly 
patriotic one; the preserving of our 
country’s (and world’s) natural systems. 
It was then proposed — probably in- 
spired by the foundations of “Deep Ecol- 
ogy” — that we ought to call this day 
“Inter-dependence” Day instead. 

Well all this creative thinking got me 
mighty excited, and in dwelling upon it 
since then it seems EF! could adopt 
(whether formally or informally) this no- 
tion of July 4th as Inter-dependence 
Day. Besides isn’t that traditionally 
when the tribal gathering is held; a time 
to celebrate the connectedness and its 
ensuing movement? 

Tom Skeele 

Yosemite, CA 

Editor, Earth First! 

I managed to get to two days of the 
R.R.R. in Colorado Fri. and Sat. arriv- 
ing late because of car trouble. And that 
map of directions was horrible. To send 
people to Nucla was an utter mistake. 

First, a question; does the Rendez- 
vous really have to be so unorganized 
as to make it well nigh impossible to 
know what is going on and when? Still, 
the groups that I did get to had lots of 
dedicated and knowledgeable deep ecol- 
ogy experts and I enjoyed listening to 
them. 

I am in almost total agreement with 
this Movement’s philosophy of no com- 
promise. On the other hand, all this talk- 
ing about monkeywrenching, protests, 
spiking, and all the other legal and il- 
legal activities will result, I am afraid, 



with only isolated and short term ef- 
fects, and, ultimately will not stop the 
despoilers of our Earth. This doesn’t 
mean I do not support these activities, 
as anything that will even slow down 
these utterly stupid actions has some 
benefit. 

The mostly white, young people at 
this Rendezvous were fervent in their 
devotion to the cause of saving the nat- 
ural environment, but unfortunately, in 
my opinion, the symptoms but not the 
disease were being attacked. And to 
me, the disease is the political system 
in this country. Because of our influence 
in the world that disease effects the en- 
tire world. 

You and I and the millions like us have 
absolutely no representation in the cur- 
rent political system. It is a sham! If 
the people had real representation, I 
doubt if we would have to worry about 
destruction of grizzly bear habitat, acid 
rain fallout, rainforest destruction, 
clear cutting, and all the other concerns 
of the Earth First! movement. 

So, what would I advocate? To me, 
the single most important step to begin 
the cleansing of the political process is 
to put a limit of 2 terms in any political 
office, the same as the Presidency. This 
should apply to all political offices on 
the federal, state, and local levels. We 
might lose a few friends as a result, but 
think of all the nitwits and jackasses 
who are the real enemies of the environ- 
ment who would be eliminated. Another 
worthwhile reform, but one more dif- 
ficult because of its Constitutional prob- 
lem, would be to put a limitation on the 
number of lawyers who could serve in 
any legislative body at the same time. 
This profession is mainly just flunkies 
and lackeys for the moneyed interests 
who run this country. Any cutting down 
of their numbers could not help but ben- 
efit the vast majority of the people. 

Without political reform, we are all, 
like Don Quixote, tilting at windmills. 
Sincerely, 

Donald Ash 
Lake Elsinore, CA 

Dear Earth First! 

It is of vital importance to get copies 
of Sacred Cows at the Public Trough out 
to as many persons as possible. Most 
important, I feel, are some “profession- 
als” or otherwise leading conser- 
vationists! I am shocked as to how “soft” 
most — if not all — of them are on 
ranchers and grazing (though many of 
them confess that their softness is only 
political reality and a desire to see BLM 
wilderness bills as big as possible). 

However, almost all seem to have al- 
ready given in on allowing Colorado 
Forestry wilderness “grazing language” 
to be repeated ad nauseam in each and 
every upcoming BLM wilderness bill! 
First of all, this is unnecessary as the 
original 1964 Wilderness Bill unfortu- 
nately makes it quite clear that grazing 
shall be allowed by law. Secondly, re- 
peating the Colorado Forest bill lan- 
guage in every BLM wilderness bill will 
make it all that much more difficult to 
eventually get that plague of cows and 
sheep out of our intended natural areas 
(national parks, refuges, and, yes, wil- 
derness areas!). 

Cows and sheep have been immensely 
destructive to the native vegetation, 
stream banks, water quality, and 
wildlife of the West. Please, read Denzel 
& Nancy Ferguson’s Sacred Cows at the 
Public Trough for a good and highly 
readable introduction to the power of 
livestock to destroy much of the West. 

continued on pg. 23 
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GRAND CANYON URANIUM 

MINE PROTESTED 



EF’ers outside Grand Canyon Visitors Center. Photo by Dan Dagget. 


By Mary Sojourner 

Labor Day weekend south of the Grand 
Canyon . , . indigo thunder-clouds ram- 
bled in mid-afternoon, sun-flowers 
blazed along Kaibab Forest Service 
roads, the Tusayan Ranger Station’s 
parking lot was packed with Coconino 
Sheriff, Department of Public Saftey, 
Forest Service and Grand Canyon Park 
Service law enforcement vehicles, as 
Dave Foreman and Nancy Morton 
greeted me late Friday afternoon. We 
were to meet Ranger Wayne Patterson, 
who would guide us to our camp-site, 
where 25-30 Earth First! ers, Flagstaff 
Canyon Under Siege organizers, an un- 
dercover agent, Rainbow Family and 
just plain folks would camp together, 
planning and carrying out a series of 
“educational demonstrations.” (We 
hadn’t planned on the agent, but he 
somewhat lackadaisacally leafletted an 
entire day, so we couldn’t complain!) 

Wayne met us at the front desk, look- 
ing faintly worried. He said that some 
of the area law enforcement people 
wanted to meet with us, no big deal, 
just to learn of our plans. I expected 
we’d meet 3-4 officers ... I was wrong. 

After my heart stopped its fibrilla- 
tions, 13 beige shirts, 26 ice-blue eyes, 
13 pairs of shades on, off and being 
slowly twirled in large hands ... I told 
them our plans: leafletting at 3 permit- 
approved locations in the Park; some 
signs and demonstrators in radiation 
suits at the Park boundary and the turn- 
off to Energy Fuels Nuclear, Inc.’s prop- 
osed Tusayan uranium mine-site; post- 
ers and leaflets in front of the Canyon 
tourist airflight companies in the town 
of Tusayan. The gentlemen seemed a 
little nervous. I reminded myself to 
keep breathing and Dave told them we 
don’t mix covert and overt activities. 
Once we straightened out the difference 
between overt and covert [a subtle dif- 
ference which those of us not in the 


Photo by Ted Fuentes-Williams. 

ARIZONA (Cont) 

Grand Canyon Village. The following 
day we performed similar actions aimed 
at aircraft abuse of the Canyon. Also 5 
“Canyon Commandos” did a sneak at- 
tack against the helicopter businesses 
by hanging banners of protest near 
Anasazi ruins along the north rim. (See 
separate article in this paper.) These 5 
EF!ers then reconnoitered points on 
the north rim of Grand Canyon. They 
found that logging is ravaging Kaibab 
Forest land right up to the edge of the 
canyon and that it is probably too late 
for any legal means of protest to stop 
this little-known desecration of 
America’s grandest canyon. 

AZ EF! has not actively fought CAP 
(the Central Arizona Project), because 
with our limited resources it seems 
wiser to focus on issues on which we 
have a greater chance. Nor have many 
of us engaged ourselves deeply in battle 
against the Palo Verde nuclear plant. 
However, it appears increasingly proba- 
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Reagan administration or the CIA often 
fail to understand], they seemed to 
relax. One guy bought a subscription 
to the EF! journal. Somebody said the 
local chopper companies were not happy 
about our presence . . . rumors of red- 
neck vigilante squads . . . businessmen 
assualting us with floppy disks. We con- 
sidered ourselves forewarned. 

We agreed to the Park Service’s re- 
quest to pack it in and out, and provide 
that critical tool of desperate eco-re- 
volutionaries — a porta-potty (ours was 
named Three-Mile Island). One of our 
group later commented that it was wise 
they had insisted on the porta-potty, 
since urine biodegrades so much more 
slowly than uranium tailings. 

Saturday morning, we were on the 
flagstone entrances to the Grand Can- 
yon Visitor Center, Babbitt’s, and 
Yavapei gift shop by 9 AM, some of us 
in radiation suits, others disguised as 
environmentalists and PTA presidents. 
We handed out flyers, 1800 to adults, 
600 to kids. Prima Terrae, from 


ble, judging from repeated inexplicable 
mishaps at the nuclear plant, that one 
of our noble and decadent friends is 
sabotaging Palo Verde from the inside. 
S/he has made Palo Verde proponents 
appear as complete buffoons by creating 
small disturbances inside the plant 
which force it to shut down again and 
again. 

AZ EF! has been pushing for 
maximum preservation of all of the 
Coronado National Forest. In addition 
to our Mt. Graham Wilderness pro- 
posal, we submitted a proposal to pre- 
serve all of the Peloncillo Mountains in 
southeastern Arizona and New Mexico. 
Our proposals for Mt. Graham and the 
Peloncillos will carry much more clout 
if AZ EF!ers write letters in support 
of EF!’s 2 proposals for complete Wil- 
derness protection. Send letters to 
Supervisor Robert Tippeconnic, 300 W 
Congress, Tucson, AZ 85701. 

One final note: AZ EF! wishes to 
establish a phone tree for emergency 
eco-alerts. Please send us your name 
and number if you are willing to be on 
this phone tree. 


Flagstaff, had designed a kids’ coloring 
flyer that shamelessly played on their 
childish sympathies for the forest crit- 
ters . . . “You can help Ranger Marks 
and Ranger Lund protect your Forest 
Friends from too many helicopters and 
ore trucks ...” For their parents, we 
pointed out the dangers of Energy 
Fuels Nuclear’s high-grade uranium 
mine proposal; how the opening of this 
mine, just 13 miles south of the Grand 
Canyon on Kaibab National Forest land 
would open both the North and South 
Rims of Grand Canyon to a proliferation 
of uranium mines. We painted a grim 
picture of the Grand Canyon area after 
that cancer began to spread over 
Mother Earth: 20-ton ore trucks tearing 
through elk, deer and wild turkey 
habitat; the potential for ore-spills 
along the East entrance road to the Can- 
yon, over the Little Colorado, through 
the Navajo reservation, on roads with 
no shoulders and bright yellow Flash 
Flood signs. We asked tourists to im- 
agine the shattering of the forest silence 
by chaos of men and machines. 

Mid-morning, I was called into the 
Park Ranger’s office. We had succeeded 
too well. All 6'4" of Jimmy G. , terrifying 
in a white radiation suit and gas mask, 
had been posted at the Park boundary, 
behind one of the magnificent highway 
signs, which warned, “CAUTION: 
BLOWING URANIUM DUST.” 
Tourists, shocked by this harsh message 
from the future, were turning away 
from the Park. We wondered whether 
tourists would make the connection be- 
tween their present fear and future 
danger. To satisfy the Ranger, we 
posted an additional sign, explaining it 
was “demonstration only.” 

Most of the tourists accepted our leaf- 
lets . . . one old guy yelled over his 
shoulder that we need uranium to fuel 
the ships that would protect us from 
domination by the dictator Soviet 
Union. Two old women in hiking shorts 
patted me on the arm and told me they 
were proud to meet us. Our bear rolled 
on its back, tickled kids, and drooled 
conspicuously when members of a cer- 
tain gender sashayed by. We talked our- 
selves hoarse. Some of us rode the shut- 
tle, talking with people; others roamed 
the outskirts of the abandoned South 
Rim Orphan Uranium Mine with a 
geiger counter, warning hikers which 


rocks were the hottest. The police got 
bored and went away. The undercover 
agent flirted half-heartedly with some 
women in our group, got discouraged, 
and slipped away. 

Park Superintendent Richard Marks 
talked with us and promised to respond 
to any letters. He told Dan that EFN 
was proposing an additional North Rim 
mine site, 200 yards from the North Rim 
Park border and 500 yards from the rim. 
Nobody knew when the Forest Service 
Environmental Impact Statement on 
the South rim mine would be ready. We 
thought of how careful we had been to 
get our permits in order and how differ- 
ent protecting Mother Earth would be 
if the other side had to be as careful. 
We had sent out 30 press releases. I had 
assumed that Grand(mother) Canyon 
was nationally beloved and would be her 
own best public relations agent. Wrong. 
Our press conference was ignored by 
the Arizona Daily Sun and Arizona Re- 
public, the 2 largest papers in the state. 
The NY Times, Flagstaff Times, Earth 
First!, Grand Canyon News and a Ger- 
man free-lance journalist were with us. 
I thank them. Of course, had we done 
illegal or outrageous, thereby giving 
The Average American ammo to shoot 
us down as a bunch of crazed radicals, 
the Press would have been there. 

Sunday morning, we hit the pave- 
ment in the town of Tusayan, in front 
of the airflight companies, to educate 
people about the growing problem of 
airflights over and in the Canyon. De- 
nnis had written a fact-sheet flyer, 
neatly pulling together many of the 
present violations and dangers: “Air- 
craft in the Canyon violate Federal Law 
and Park regulations (Public Laws 95- 
586, 88-577, etc.). Aircraft noise 
threatens wildlife, including rare 
Bighorn sheep and rare Peregrine fal- 
cons. Helicopter propeller vibrations 
are NOT in harmony with the structure 
of the mortar in centuries old Anasazi 
Canyon ruins. Aircraft are not ap- 
proved, licensed or regulated in any way 
by the Park Service, unlike all other 
activities in National Parks. There are 
view-sites along the rim where as many 
as one flight per 80 seconds have been 
logged!” . 

Realizing that traffic was limited and 
that we weren’t getting a chance to re- 
ally talk with people, we moved back to 
the Visitor Canter and Babbitt’s sites 
and leafletted again. There we handed 
out nearly a thousand flyers and found 
people more than eager to listen. 

Leafletting was an educational ex- 
perience. We learned that most of the 
tourists had no idea that the Canyon 
was under siege. When they learned, 
they were upset. We leafletted until the 
rain drove us off, bringing an end to our 
weekend of protests. 

We will continue to leaflet at the Can- 
yon throughout the fall. The bear will 
be there; join us. For more information 
on Canyon Under Siege Society ac- 
tivities, write CUSS, c/o Sojourner, 
Oak Creek Star Rte, Box 14, Flagstaff, 
AZ 86001. (Any undercover cops are 
welcome to drop in to our meetings. 
However, you will be eliminated from 
any strategy-planning sessions; these 
occur in laundromats, dark cafes, etc. 
You will be expected to paint posters 
and clean up.) 









By Ralph Porito 

Shortly after we crawled from our 
sleeping bags and watched the serene 
sunrise from the Grand Canyon’s North 
Rim, a faint buzzing let us know that it 
was time to begin our work. For most 
of the Canyon Commandos this was the 
first trip to Point Sublime and it was 
hard for us to believe that such a quiet 
secluded place would be assaulted by 
continuous droves of helicopters. The 
noise made us angry and determined. 
We left for the Anasazi ruins that 
helicopters visit almost continuously. 
We intended to give helicopter com- 
panies and the Park Service a message 
of how angry we were. As we 
bushwacked toward the ruins we saw 
several groups of 3 or 4 helicopters at 
a time skimming the cliff sides far below 
the rim and then shooting over Point 
Sublime, clearly against even the Park 
Service’s meager regulations. When we 
arrived at the ruins there was a rare 
lull in aircraft so we quickly put up 2 
banners, being extremely careful not to 
touch the ruins. One banner, saying 
“NO HELOS” in big letters, went just 
in front of a major Anasazi structure 
(without touching it), and the other, say- 
ing “STOP THE NOISE,” was sus- 
pended 20 feet above. (We would have 
loved to have seen some overweight 
ranger try to get that one down.) Before 
we got the 2nd one secured, another 


Note banner in lower center of photo. 

drove of choppers rounded the point and 
descended upon us. We jumped under 
the nearest tree but they hung right 
above us, clearly perturbed at the ban- 
ners and sure we were nearby. At that 
moment we could imagine what it must 
be like for an El Salvadoran peasant. 
When the helicopters left, we scrambled 
back up to the rim. We waited and 


watched, expecting the Park Service 
helicopter to come, but it never did. The 
number of commercial flights dropped 
from more than one per minute to only 
a few during the remainder of the morn- 
ing. Perhaps our display and simultane- 
ous leafletting on the South Rim were 
getting our message across that we 
want aircraft kept out of the Canyon. 


“No Helicopters!” Say 
Canyon Commandos 


MT. GRAHAM — 
OPPOSITION TO 

SCOPE BUILDS 



Mail-in flyers addressed to the Forest 
Service were distributed to campers 
and picnickers by a hodge-podge of all 
types, including Yuppies, rednecks, and 
an assortment of other polite (but ear- 
nest) wimps. The flyers entreated 
everyone to write: 

Mr. Robert Tippeconnic 
Forest Supervisor 
Coronado National Forest 
300 W Congress 
Tucson, AZ 85701 


and vehemently object to the senseless 
and unconscionable rape of Mt. Graham 
by the University of Arizona’s Steward 
Observatory. You can do the same if you 
think it will help. If not, pick up your 
scissors and join the XX MEN at the 
next streamer party. 

For background on the Mt. Graham 
issue, see the June 21, 1985, issue of 
EF!. 


By Ursa Power 

In a swift and surprise move, un- 
known ecoteurs held a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony atop Hawk Peak in the 
threatened Pinaleno Mountains of 
southeastern Arizona sometime in Au- 
gust. Approximately 40 trees on the 
pristine summit had been tagged with 
red and yellow ribbons as survey mar- 
kers for the proposed Steward Obser- 
vatory development. The red plastic rib- 
bons designated where one or more 
giant telescopes were slated for im- 
placement, and the yellow ribbons indi- 
cated the path of a proposed new spur 
road in the primitive area. All of the 
markers were removed. It is not known 
if any spiking occurred as a preventive 
measure against felling any trees in the 
designated Experimental Forest on 
Hawk Peak. The star-gazers now de- 
clare Hawk Peak to be a superior site 
to High Peak and other spots along the 
crest of the range for locating their 
prime state-of-the-fart long-eyes. 


This action came soon after news that 
an ancient 12th century Mimbres cul- 
ture religious shrine had been redisco- 
vered on Hawk Peak. It is rumored that 
the person or persons responsible for 
the plastic-slashing are members of the 
rugged XX MEN, a mysterious strike 
force of ruthless, subalpine raiders bent 
on defending Mt. Graham against the 
abominable desecration by the spine- 
less, story-shifting scumbags of the 
Steward Observatory. 

Another recent action attributed to 
the XX MEN was the hoisting of an 
enormous banner proclaiming opposi- 
tion to the observatory which was 
stretched across the Swift Trail at the 
base of Mt. Graham on Labor Day 
weekend. It definitely got the message 
across to users of the mountain and the 
Freddies how many of us feel about the 
repulsive project. 

Labor Day weekend also saw the blan- 
keting of Mt. Graham by various repre- 
sentatives of the conservative Coalition 
for the Preservation of Mt. Graham. 



MO SCOPES/ 
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FOREMAN TO SPEAK 
AT CALIFORNIA 
WILDERNESS 
CONFERENCE 


Earth Firstl’s Dave Foreman will be a 
featured speaker at the California Wil- 
derness Conference, October 25-27, in 
Visalia, sponsored by the California 
Wilderness Coalition. This major con- 
ference (500 - 1000 people are ex- 
pected) will also feature as speakers 
David Brower, Sen. Alan Cranston, 
and national leaders of the Sierra 
Club, Wilderness Society, and Audu- 
bon Society. Workshops, facilitated by 
national and California experts, will 
include Forest Planning, Using Radio 
& Television, Desert Wilderness, and 
Wild Rivers. Highlights will include 
multi-media presentations by Howard 
Wil shire and John Nakata, and the 
Ansel Adams Photographic Exhibit. 
There also will be an opportunity for 
California Earth Firstiers to meet and 


brainstorm. 

For information and to register, 
contact California Wilderness Coali- 
tion, POB 269, Porterville, CA 93258 
or (209)784-4477 (Bob Barnes). If you 
would like to help staff the Earth 
First! booth, please contact John or 
Nancy at POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371. 

This will be a major wilderness con- 
ference and will be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Earth First.'ers to work with 
more moderate environmental groups 
in urging stronger action arising from 
a biocentric ethic. It will also be the 
best chance California Earth Firstlers 
have had to get organized on National 
Forest and Desert Wilderness issues. 
See you there! 

- 


Labor Day banner on Mt. Graham 
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A ROAD IS A ROAD IS A ROAD 

Freddie Subterfuge on the Coconino 


Earth First! has previously reported on 
the diabolical road-building program of 
the Forest Service’s “Road Warriors” in 
previous issues. See especially Yule 
1983 and Litha 1985. The following re- 
port, however, demonstrates just hmv 
sleazy and dishonest the Freddie Road 
Warriors are on the Coconino National 
Forest in Arizona. Investigate your 
local Freddies. Find out just hmv many 
miles of road they really are building. 
Let other folks know about it. Do some- 
thing. 

By Dan Dagget 

A few weeks ago, while catching the 
late news on the idiot box here in 
Flagstaff, I was roused out of the stupor 
customarily induced by America’s favor- 
ite opiate when I heard the head in the 
box refer to a controversy surrounding 
excessive roadbuilding in our National 
Forests. Located smack in the middle 
of the Coconino National Forest, our 
local channel, KNAZ, had approached 
those in charge of that agency’s admin- 
istration to find out just how much the 
aforementioned uproar had to do with 
the federal lands surrounding Flagstaff. 

I was on the edge of my seat so as 
not to miss a rare opportunity to actu- 
ally learn something relevant from the 
mass media. The story came across loud 
and clear. Northern Arizona had no- 
thing to worry about. Nossiree, nothing 
like that was going on here in good old 
Flagstaff. No roadbuilding fanatics 
were out there working overtime to turn 
our National Forest into a graveled grid- 
work. For .the upcoming year, there 
were a mere three miles of new road 
planned on the entire 2800 square miles 
of the Coconino National Forest. 

Now, I’ve worked around issues of 
this sort long enough to know that what 
I had just heard sounded entirely too 
good to be true, so I did a little digging 
and found out that, well, it actually was 
true, but only in such a narrow and con- 
voluted sense that the entire affair 
reeked of being an intentional distor- 
tion. The information that had been re- 
leased looked like an attempt to cloud 
the issue and keep people off the backs 
of the local Forest Service Adminis- 
trators. 

Sure, we’re getting a mere three 
miles of new road on the Coconino, but 
the real news the Forest Service had 
neglected to tell News2Nite was that in 
the same one year period they were also 
very quietly “upgrading” another 153 
miles of road. In some cases this in- 
volved turning barely discemable 
tracks (which existed because they had 
been driven over a few times by some 
fuel wood cutters) into significant 
thoroughfares. 

That, however, was just the tip of the 
iceberg. I also found out that over the 



West Clear Creek Wilderness, Coconino NF. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


last seven years, using this same ruse, 
Coconino National Forest road crews 
had transformed more than 750 miles 
of primitive roads, tracks, ways and vir- 
gin countryside into full blown forest 
highways. Next year they hope to give 
us 170 miles more. On the Coconino, the 
road density the Forest Service consid- 
ers to be their goal is, in Ponderosa 
habitat, two miles of road for every 
square mile of area. They’ve already got 
more than that in some areas. In the 
pinyon-juniper, they’re shooting for one 
mile of road for every single square mile 
of area. 

Why so many roads? Well, of course, 
a lot of them provide industry access to 
timber sales. Charging roads off to a 
timber sale, however, increases the 
chance that that particular sale will lose 
money. At a time when the Forest Ser- 
vice is under heavy national pressure 
because it has lost so much money on 
its timber sales, the agency is doing ev- 
erything it can to lower its overhead. 
This is the case on the Coconino where 
the timber managers assure us that 
their program is making money. The 
problem is solved by telling us that 
these roads are really intended to serve 
other purposes, too. These roads, we 
are told, are also for the purposes of 
administration and recreation. 

Who needs so many roads for recre- 
ation? Hunters are asking the Forest 
Service to close down some of the ones 
that already exist to give the wildlife a 
break and it’s even been requested that 
in some areas roads be closed down dur- 
ing the deer and elk seasons because 
hunting in our National Forests is begin- 
ning to feel too much like hunting in the 
suburbs. Backpackers and hikers are al- 
ways fighting for fewer roads. Who 
wants to hike in a median strip, which 
is what the entire forest is going to be 
if the current rate of construction keeps 


up? Amazing as it may seem, the word 
is out that even some four wheelers are 
complaining that there are so damned 
many roads there’s no decent, undis- 
turbed country to tear up any more. 

Well, what about administrative 
needs? Here too, roads cause more 
problems than they solve. More roads 
mean more access to the forest for il- 
legal activities like unauthorized wood 
cutting and poaching as well as opening 
up more areas to fire danger from 
tossed cigarettes and deserted 
campfires. More roads to drive mean 
more roads to patrol and, therefore, 
more administrative headaches, not 
less. 

The reason for this huge proliferation 
of roads on the National Forests is all 
too apparent when you consider the ad- 
ministration in charge both on the na- 
tional as well as the local level. We all 
know how the Reagan Administration 
feels about roadless areas. This is appar- 
ent from its commitment to build 75,000 
miles of new roads in those roadless 
areas that have not yet been protected 
as designated Wilderness, forever deny- 
ing them the protection they deserve. 

On the local level, a bare bones Wil- 
derness Bill was passed for Forest Ser- 
vice lands here in Arizona in 1984. The 
word is that the administration of the 
Coconino National Forest feels that 
they “gave” enough to the tree huggers 
at that time, so they’re out to make sure 
that the Wilderness issue here is settled 
once and for all. The way to do that is, 
you got it, build more roads. Reports 
have been in the wind ever since the 
passage of the ’84 law that one area in . 
the Coconino that wasn’t included in the 
legislation even though it should have 
been, Hackberry Canyon, is going to 
fall to the ’dozer blade. Another such 
area, Jacks Canyon, is no doubt on the 
hit list too. 


All these problems stem from the fact 
that the US Forest Service is so top 
heavy with timber cutters and road en- 
gineers, it’s virtually unable to do any- 
thing but wreck the very resource it’s 
supposed to be stewarding. On 
Arizona’s National Forests, one entire 
person/year of work is put into the en- 
gineering and technical aspects of a typ- 
ical timber sale. The ecological aspects 
get a mere five days. The ironic part of 
this whole scenario, of course, is that 
it can’t even be said that this is justified 
on an economic basis. The US Forest 
Service is losing money while it pays its 
experts to squander our forests. We 
could put all of our National Forests on 
a more sound economic, as well as 
ecological, basis if we got rid of about 
half of the people who work for that 
agency and are involved only in road 
building and timber sales. They could 
then be replaced with others who know 
something about forests rather than 
just stumps. 

The word’s getting out, though. A 
subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee cut more than $63.6 
million from the Forest Service’s prop- 
osed road construction budget for the 
next fiscal year. If this actually becomes 
law, it will probably have some effect 
on the number of new and “recon- 
structed” roads on the Coconino as well 
as the rest of the National Forest sys- 
tem. Forest Service officials say they 
are still unable to tell what will happen. 
In the meantime, road building on this 
Forest has been slowed just a little by 
a flat timber market as a result of which 
some areas that have been offered for 
sale have gone without buyers. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

You can help by firing off a letter 
to your member of Congress (House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC 
20515) in support of the subcommit- 
tee’s proposed cuts in the Forest Ser- 
vice road-building budget. Let them 
know you are aware of the shenani- 
gans that are going on in the National 
Forests and that you want to see them 
stopped. Be especially forceful in 
pointing out that more attention 
needs to be paid to the biolgical as- 
pects of forest management including 
the hiring of more field biologists. 
Don’t forget to add a reminder that 
biologists are a lot more cost effective 
than those money squandering road 
engineers. Maybe this is another way 
we can use the Reagan budget cuts to 
work for something worthwhile. 
While you’re at it, send a copy of your 
letter to The Hon. John Block, Secret- 
ary of Agriculture, Washington, DC. 
The Forest Service needs to know that 
we’re on to their game. 

Dan Dagget is conservation chair of 
the Plateau Group of the Sierra Club 
in Flagstaff, Arizona. 


CLIFF DAMN THREATENS DESERT BALD EAGLES 


The Rio Salado project proposed for 
Phoenix by the Rio Salado Development 
District is one of those disastrous pro- 
jects which convince you that land de- 
velopers really are insane. Rio Salado 
involves the purchase and recontouring, 
with $3 billion of taxpayer money, of 
Phoenix’s Salt River floodplain, and the 
subsequent placement of homes, com- 
mercial and industrial complexes, Ber- 
muda grass, and ornamental ponds (con- 
suming as much water as a city of 
100,000) on the floodplain. Of course, 
any dimwit knows you don’t build on a 
floodplain, so Rio Salado developers 
plan to see to it that this area ceases to 
be a floodplain. This would be done by 
means of at least two ecologically disas- 
trous dams — Roosevelt Dam on the 
Salt River and Cliff Dam on the Verde 
River. 

Roosevelt Dam is an existing dam 
which would be raised 70 feet. Cliff Dam 
would be a 338 foot high earthen dam. 
These Bureau of Reclamation dams, 
along with necessary clean-up of 
hazardous waste dumps in the flood- 
plain, would raise the cost of Rio Salado 
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to close to $4 billion, although Rio 
Salado proponents are falsely calling it 
a $1 billion project. 

The worst aspect of Rio Salado is Cliff 
Dam. Not only might Cliff Dam break 
— as did BuRec’s 305 foot high earthen 
Teton Dam in Idaho — but it would flood 
critical habitat of perhaps one third of 
Earth’s only remaining population of de- 
sert-nesting bald eagles. The 12-16 pairs 
of bald eagles which nest in Sonoran 
Desert streamside areas are distinct 
enough to be considered a special sub- 
species of bald eagle. Cliff Dam would 
submerge one nesting territory and se- 
verely degrade territories of at least 3 
other pairs of eagles, and inundate feed- 
ing lands. 

If Rio Salado is built, Cliff Dam will 
block the Sonoran Desert’s last free- 
flowing river and will spoil miles of the 
Verde River which are now part of the 
National Wild & Scenic Rivers System. 
As an alternative, Earth First! proposes 
cancellation of Rio Salado and designa- 
tion of all of the Verde River as Wild & 
Scenic. It is not too late to achieve these 
aims. Recently, the US Fish and 


Wildlife Service (thanks to the Reaga- 
nite scoundrels who now lead that 
agency) concluded that the project 
could be built despite the presence of 
bald eagles, but environmental groups 
plan to take this issue to court. Further- 
more, because of bickering among com- 
peting water interests, it is possible 
that Cliff Dam (and another disastrous 
project: New Waddell Dam on the Agua 


Fria River northwest of Phoenix) will 
not receive funding. Arizonans should 
write to their members of Congress 
(House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515; US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510) and tell them to 
stop these destructive projects. For 
more information contact the Maricopa 
Audubon Society, 4619 East Arcadia 
Lane, Phoenix 85018. 



TEXAS 

(Cont) 

Courtesy US Forest Service.” 

The evening of the second day of the 
talks was the time chosen by Texas 
Earth First! for the “Citizens’ Free Wil- 
derness Symposium,” an independent 
event sponsored by Earth First!, 
Friends of Texas Wilderness, and the 
fledgling Baptists for Wldemess (mem- 
berships available from EF! Austin). 

The Forest Service’s Symposium cost 
$60 for admission, so the EF! one was 
free. Ned Fritz of the Texas Committee 
on Natural Resources was the featured 
speaker on Wilderness timber cutting 
and the Southern Pine Beetle. Goons 
sent from the Texas Forest Service (a 
branch of Texas A & M University, 
which should give you an idea) to harass 
the environmentalists came prepared 
with a typed list of questions which they 
used to heckle the speakers, but to no 
avail. Unflappable, EF! and TCONR 
held sway and even managed to con- 
vince some of the goons that their 
dogma was getting in the way of their 
karma. 

In late May, US District Judge Wil- 
iam Steeger of Tyler, Texas, heard a 
petition for an injunction on further cut- 
ting of Wldemess Areas for Pine Beetle 
control. In spite of the admission on the 
witness stand by the Forest Service’s 
Chief Contract Entomologist and Resi- 
dent Local Tree Nazi Dr. Ron Billings 
that the control methods were ineffec- 
tive, the Judge permitted the rape of 
designated Wilderness Areas to con- 
tinue. He did, however, order the Fred- 
dies to personally inspect each site dur- 
ing logging operations and that 
hardwood trees could not be cut “unless 
absolutely necessary” (hardwoods are 
completely resistant to beetle attacks). 

The Forest Service has been cutting 
down trees in Wilderness Areas since 
January. The stated reason is for “Pine 
Beetle Control,” even though many of 
the Forest Service’s own manuals say 
that logging in the vicinity of pine beetle 
infestations often encourages the 
spread of the infestation. The Freddies 
say these drastic measures are neces- 
sary in order to protect commercial 
timber lands outside Wilderness Areas 
from beetle attacks originating in the 
Wilderness and spreading to adjoining 
lands. They also claim that by cutting 
down pine trees that they are protecting 
the habitat of the Red Cockaded Wood- 
pecker, an Endangered Species which 
requires old growth pine for habitat. 

Their argument goes that if the beetles 
kill trees in a woodpecker colony, then 
there will be a loss of habitat for the 
birds. So the Freddies are going out 
and killing living, healthy trees near in- 
festation sites in so-called “buffer 
strips” in order to prevent the beetles 
from killing them first! 



Forest Service “ management ” of Four Notch. Photo by Brad Moore. 



Part of 4000 acres clearcut in 6200 acre Four Notch Roadless Area. 
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Photo by Brad Moore. 


On July 19, the Forest Service was 
taken to task by Congressman John 
Bryant of Dallas, the author of the 
Texas Wldemess Act of 1984, for the 
destruction of Wldemess Areas in 
Texas. A Congressional Field Hearing 
was held at the Upland Island Wilder- 
ness to see firsthand what the Freddies 
were doing to protect our Forest from 
the dastardly pine beetles. The Re- 
gional Forester from Atlanta, Jack Al- 
cock, came out for the lynching and, 
boy, what a lynch mob there was. From 
as far away as Washington, DC, and 
California they came to watch the Dis- 
trict Ranger sweat. The Freddies came 
off looking like the total buffoons they 


pretend to be. Almost all of the press 
was negative against the Forest Ser- 
vice. An Earth Firstler, Larry Shelton, 
led the tour to the four-hundred acre 
clearcut in the center of the Wilderness 
Area, a mile away from the nearest Wl- 
demess boundary and three quarters of 
a mile from the nearest Red Cockaded 
Woodpecker colony (lucky for them). 
Ruts and stumps everywhere, the Fred- 
dies had tried to tidy up before we came 
by planting bermuda grass in the roads 
they had “improved.” The Congressman 
was not impressed. 

Word from Washington in the wake of 
the Wldemess tour is that full hearings 
may be held in DC sometime this fall, 


if the Freddies don’t come to their 
senses (don’t hold your breath!). Earth 
First! will keep you informed. 

Since July, another pine beetle court 
case was heard — this time in the 
Washington, DC, Federal Court before 
a decidely more sympathetic judge. The 
decision in that case was that the Forest 
Service must complete an Environmen- 
tal Impact Statement before cutting 
any more trees in Wilderness Areas. Un- 
fortunately, this decision applies only 
to Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
— not to Texas. Texas was excluded due 
to the pending case ' before Judge 
Steeger in Tyler, which should be resol- 
ved in September or October. So the 
cutting continues in the long, hot Texas 
summer .... 

In the meantime, the Forest Plan is 
out and Earth First! is attacking it 
wholeheartedly. After much stalling, 
Forest Supervisor Mike Lannan has ag- 
reed to hold Forest Planning Workshops 
at the request of Texas Earth First! in 
Dallas, Houston and Nacogdoches. 
These workshops will be a great oppor- 
tunity for radical environmentalists in 
Texas to show up and demand that the 
Forest Service cease their hideous ex- 
periments on the defenseless ecosys- 
tems of the East Texas National 
Forests. ( Editor’s note: The Samhain 
issue will report on these workshops 
which were taking place at press time.) 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

*Call David Orr of Texas EF! for 
more information: (512)477-7166 or 
476-7905. 

*Obtain a copy of the Texas Na- 
tional Forests Land & Resources Man- 
agement Plan and DEIS from Wiliam 
Lannan, Forest Supervisor, POB 969, 
Lufkin, TX 75901. 

*Write Kirby Brock, Forest Service, 
1720 Peachtree Rd NW, Atlanta, GA 
30367 to comment against pine beetle 
control logging in Wldemess Areas 
for the environmental impact state- 
ment now being prepared. 

* Write the Hon. Jim Weaver, Chair- 
man, Forestry Subcommittee, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC 
20515 urging him to hold full hearings 
on the Forest Service logging in Wl- 
derness Areas. Send copies of your let- 
ter to your own member of Congress. 

This is your chance to stand up and 
be counted for Wldemess’ sake! 
Let’m hear your voice loud and clear, 
because if the Tree Nazis get away 
with this one there won’t be anything 
to stop them from coming to your Wl- 
demess and doing whatever they 
want, in the name of protecting the 
resource. Keep on fighting! 



Congressman John Bryant with felled pine in Upland Island 
Wilderness. Photo by David Orr. 



District Ranger Can Williams, left, and Forest Supervisor 
Mike Lannan sweat during Congressional field tour of 
Upland Island Wilderness. Photo by David Orr. 


ROAD ENGINEER - 
PROMOTED 

If you read conservation publica- 
tions, you’ve no doubt learned that the 
Northwest Regional Forester, 
“Friendly” Jeff Sirmon, has been pro- 
moted to Deputy Chief of the Forest 
Service. (See Howie Wolke’s Grizzly 
Den in the Lughnasadh issue for back- 
ground on this nice and progressive 
Freddie.) What none of the articles 
told you, and what we didn’t know 
either until our friend “Deep Root” 
called us, was that nice guy Jeff was 
brought back to Washington because 
he is a slick lobbyist — and a road 
engineer. According to Deep Root, 
who has done more to alert the public 
to the excesses of road building on the 
National Forests than anyone else, 
Sirmon’s charge as Deputy Chief is 
simple — DEFEND THE ROAD 
BUDGET. Yep, “Friendly” Jeff Sir- 
mon, who has done such a fine job of 
turning the old growth wilderness of 
Washington and Oregon into stumps 
and rights-of-way, is now the Fred- 
dies’ road lobbyist with Congress, the 
Administration, the media, and the 
public. What do you want to bet that 
he’s the next Chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice whenever Fat Max “Road War- 
rior” Peterson (another Freddie Road 

^Engineer)retiresasChief?^^^^^ 
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MILITARIZATION OF THE 
WEST CONTINUES 


Midgetman SICBM Deployment 



Navy investigators taking names. 


By Australopithecus 

The abuse and seizure of lands in 
Western states by the military has inten- 
sified since Leon Czolgosz described the 
problem in the Brigid 1985 Earth First! 

. The military — usually the Air Force 
or Navy — now operates at least 12 huge 
Supersonic Operations Areas (SOAs) 
and Military Operations Areas (MOAs) 
in the West and they plan to enlarge 
these in number and size. These SOAs 
and MOAs, while not totally controlled 
by the military, are menaced by military 
maneuvers which often include low-fly- 
ing aircraft, sonic booms, and bombing. 
Recently, it has become apparent that 
the Department of Defense (DoD) 
hopes to establish a Continental Opera- 
tions Area (COA), covering about 1/3 of 
Nevada, by expanding existing MOAs 
and SOAs. Furthermore, the DoD has 
chosen 46 sites scattered throughout 
the West and Florida for deployment of 
500 Midgetman SICBMs (Small Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missiles). The 
military has long been an insidious pre- 
sence in the West — using or even con- 
trolling such areas as White Sands Na- 
tional Monument in New Mexico, 
Cabeza Prieta National Wildlife Refuge 
in Arizona, Yosemite and Sequoia Na- 
tional Parks in California, and the infam- 
ous Nevada Testing Site north of Las 
Vegas — but the new COA and SICBM 
plans and other military plans raise this 
presence to a frightening level. 

The states which will have SICBM 
sites are mostly the same states which 
now have SOAs and MOAs: Washington, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas (see map). Five 
hundred Midgetman SICBMs are to be 
built — at a cost of $44 billion — as 
successors to the 50 MX missiles which 
the Pentagon is now trying to build. The 
SICBMs may replace the MX system 
or they may be built in addition to MX. 
So far, Congress has approved research 
and development funds for the SICBMs 
but not deployment funds. The Midget- 
man system may be based on a racet- 
rack mode similar to the ludicrous affair 
proposed for the MX during the Carter 
years. The DoD plans to make a final 
decision on SICBM sites (they may 
eliminate a few of the 46; praise be to 
Allah!) in late 1986, and to deploy mis- 
siles by 1992. DoD wants to control 1300 
square miles of area at each site. This 
is in addition to the huge area taken up 
by roads built so that senile military 
men can play their silly game of musical 
missiles in which SICBMs are shuttled 
between the various sites by truck. 

In addition to being plagued by a new 
infestation of missiles, Western states 
will, if the Air Force (AF) has its way, 
soon be regularly invaded by B-52 and 
F-lll aircraft flying along a training cor- 
ridor from the infamous Strategic Air 
Command in Nebraska through north- 
ern Colorado and into Utah, and along 
perhaps close to 100 corridors in central 
Nevada. These training corridors may 
consist of 350,000 square miles of air 
space. 

The environmental effects of this air- 
craft traffic, though unpredictable, will 
undoubtedly be harmful. The effects of 
military maneuvers upon people in af- 
fected areas are also serious, yet the 
military intends to subject central 


Nevada to up to 100 sonic booms per 
day in a 5500 square mile area which 
includes several Wilderness Study 
Areas (WSAs). Currently, the military 
has had to keep its sonic booms down 
to a less unreasonable number due to 
protests from affected Westerners. 

The Continental Operations Area was 
first proposed in 1974 but banned in Con- 
gress. Now the military is resurrecting 
the idea in the form of a project known 
as the Strike Warfare Group. Part of 
this project involves linking the Navy’s 
Fallon SOA with the AF’s Gandy SOA 
and Mountain Home MOA. In addition 
to linking these SOA’s and MOA’s, the 
DoD plans to establish new SOA’s this 
year. Already, the military is preparing 
(inadequate) EISs for new SOAs at Hill 
Air Force Base. The Nevada Outdoor 
Recreation Association (NORA) claims 
that for the COA only an environmental 
analysis (an EA; much less thorough 
than an EIS) will be prepared, and it 
will contain a FONSI — finding of no 


Photo by Charles S. Watson. 

significant impact on the environment! 
NORA is trying to force the military to 
do a Comprehensive Programmatic EIS 
for its SOA program, but the military 
is only willing to do site-specific EISs. 
The linkage of SOAs and MOAs shows 
how just and important NORA’s de- 
mand is. To achieve its expansion of 
SOAs and MOAs and to establish its 
COA, the military is exploiting the fact 
that most of the lands involved belong 
to the BLM, and generally few people 
other than cattle ranchers give much 
heed to BLM lands. To quote NORA: 
“Indeed, the military is counting on 
BLM’s ’wasteland’ image to seize sensi- 
tive public lands. In Nevada, at least 12 
prime WSAs — along with Forest Ser- 
vice RARE II areas, a potential na- 
tional park and vital ’areas of critical 
environmental concern’ (’ACECs’) — 
are affected. Especially in the case of 
the WSAs, military air practices consti- 
tute serious violations of the 1976 Fed- 
eral Lands Policy and Management 
Act” (FLPMA). 

Along with its continued air and land 
seizures — both “legal” and illegal — 
the military has directly damaged land 
in the West (and thoughout the world, 
for that matter). For example, the US 
Fish and Wildlife Service has charged 
the Fallon Naval Air Station (NAS) with 
bombing the Stillwater Wildlife Man- 
agement Area. The Nevada Depart- 
ment of Wildlife is disgruntled at the 
Navy for dumping aviation fuel in the 
Stillwater refuge and in the Lahontan 
Reservoir. 

Of course, the DoD denies most of 
the allegations against its aggressive 
land grabbing and/or simply refuses to 
discuss the subject. Just how much of 
the West will be militarized is unpredict- 
able; the military would have us believe 
they simply need a few more small land 
parcels. They deny that they plan to 
establish a COA. But the military’s in- 


tegrity is questionable. 

Congress is currently considering 
legislation which would help the milit- 
ary in its theft of Western land. In the 
Senate, James McClure has introduced, 
for President Reagan, S1444, a bill that 
would exempt the military from provi- 
sions of FLPMA , in effect giving the 
military legal power to obtain public 
lands without public input. In the 
House of Representatives, another bad 
bill, HR1790, would legitimize past il- 
legal seizures of lands, such as the Bravo 
20 area and the Groom Range (both in 
Nevada), by the military. We should all 
write to our legislators demanding that 
S1444 and HR1790 be rejected. 

Clearly the military is overstepping 
the limits of legality in its seizure of 
Western lands. Government agencies, 
including the Nevada Department of 
Wildlilfe, the US Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, and, privately, even BLM officials 
have complained of the DoD’s aggres- 
sive land-grabbing/land-bombing. 
Nevada’s governor Richard Bryan has 
worked to gain compensation for Neva- 
dans living in SOAs and MOAs for the 
adverse health and financial effects in- 
flicted upon them by the military. About 
45 diverse groups, representing miners, 
trappers, animal protectionists, and en- 
vironmentalists, have united in opposi- 
tion to the military’s abuse of Western 
land and air. A leadership role has been 
taken by NORA. NORA, under the bold 
direction of Charlie Watson, recently or- 
ganized an occupation of an illegal 
bombing site — Bravo 20, in the Fallon 
SOA. The Navy has been bombing 
Bravo 20, which is BLM land, since 1954 
without the BLM’s permission. On June 
6, 1985 Dr. Richard Bargon led a group 
of protesters to camp at Bravo 20 to 
force the Navy to stop bombing it. The 
Navy foolishly arrested the protesters 
but was forced to drop charges when 
news coverage of the event sparked pub- 
lic protest. 

Which brings us to our appeal for 
help: In order to prevent military mad- 
men from bombing Bravo 20 and other 
wild areas of the West, and in order to 
awaken the public to the evil designs of 
the DoD, more occupations and protest 
encampments as well as milder forms 
of protest are being considered. Proba- 
bly you’ve been thinking of camping 
soon anyway; why not volunteer to lead 
or join a group of protesters camping 
among the shrapnel and un-exploded 
bombs in a secluded Western desert? 
For information on the issue of the 
militarization of the West and how to 
fight it, contact Charlie Watson, 
NORA, POB 1245, Carson City, NV 
89702 (702-883-1169); or Concerned 
Rural Nevadans, c/o Richard Holmes, 
1150 Maine St., Fallon, NV 89406 (702- 
423-4770). 



SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA EARTH 
FIRST! RENDEZVOUS 


NOVEMBER 1-3, 1985 
WILDERNESS 
GARDENS 
PRESERVE 

Earth First! in Southern California? 
You bet! All Southern California 
Earth Firstlers are invited to spend a 
weekend together at the walk-in 
campground at WILDERNESS GAR- 
DENS PRESERVE to discuss issues 
and organizing. Dave Foreman will at- 
tend, along with others from Earth 
First! Tucson. 

Wilderness Gardens Preserve is east 
of Pala on Route 76. Drive ten miles 
east of the intersection of Route 76 
and 1-15 (between Fallbrook and Es- 
condido). For more information con- 
tact Randy or Evelyn (714)728-0795 or 
write POB 1532, San Juan Capistrano, 
CA 92693. A flyer with a map will be 
jnailedout in October. See you there! ^ 





NEVADANS LOVE WILDERNESS 





in Nevada to be protected! This would 
open the other three and a half million 
acres of RARE II areas in Nevada to 
road building, government-subsidized 
welfare-ranching “land improvements,” 
mining, etc. And yet the aides for all 
four of my representatives have told me 
that the vast majority of the letters 
they’ve received have been pro- wilder- 
ness! So what gives Paul, Chic, and Bar- 
bara? Is Freeport Gold sending your 
kids through college? How about Carlin 
Gold? Dresser Industries? What? Speak 
up, I can’t hear you! 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

*Write your members of Congress 
(House ' of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515; US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510) and urge them 
to support Wilderness designation for 
all 3,500,000 acres of RARE II areas in 
Nevada National Forests. 

*Also write Senator Paul Laxalt, Sen- 
ator Chic Hecht, and Congresswoman 
Barbara Vucanovich. Tell them how dis- 
gusted you are with them, and urge 
them to change their tune and support 
Wilderness. Send them a dry cow chip 
just on general principles. 

*Write Congressman Harry Reid and 
thank him for not sponsoring Vuc- 
anovich’s anti-wilderness bill. Urge him 
to submit his own Wilderness bill for 
Nevada. Express your support for all of 
the RARE II areas in Nevada. 

* Finally, write The Hon. John 
Seiberling, Chairman, Public Lands 
Subcommitee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC 20515. Thank 
him for recognizing that the National 
Forests of Nevada belong to all Amer- 
icans and not just to the Big Money in- 
terests that run Nevada. Urge him to 
fight hard to protect the maximum 
number of Nevada RARE II areas 
possible. 


Wilderness in Nevada? Cows in Ber- 
keley? Do Nevadans love wilderness? 
Well, yes and no. Some of us sure do. 
And as Aldo Leopold said, “. . . a milit- 
ant minority of wilderness-minded citi- 
zens must be on watch throughout the 
nation and vigilantly available for ac- 
tion.” Action was the name of the game 
in Nevada the weekend of July 1, 1985, 
as Nevada’s members of Congress (Sen- 
ator Chic Hecht, Congresswoman Bar- 
bara Vucanovich and Congressman 
Harry Reid) and Congressman John 
Seiberling of Ohio (Chair of the Public 
Lands Subcommittee) toured Nevada’s 
proposed National Forest Wilderness 
Areas in military helicopters. 

One stop was the head of Lamoille 
Canyon in the Ruby Mountains near 
Elko where the public was invited to 
speak their minds about Wldemess. 
That evening the Nevada Cattlemen’s 
and Nevada Wool Growers’ Associations 
threw a big bar-b-que for the members 
of Congress. 

I spent the day before posting leaflets 
all over Elko and passing them out to 
anyone who would take one. I was try- 
ing to drum up suppport for Wldemess 
not only in Nevada but in the West as 
a whole. If one person wrote one letter 
to their representatives supporting Wl- 
demess, it was all worth the effort. I 
also posted silent agitators in several 
strategic locations where the reps 
would see them. 

There were about 100 people at 
Lamoille Canyon to meet the dig- 
nitaries. (In all the confusion I managed 
to place several silent agitators inside 
the helicopter.) Although half of them 
were anti-wilderness, to my great sur- 
prise several of the ranchers and their 
wives were very much FOR Wldemess. 


Wheeler Peak proposed Wilderness. Photo by Dave Foreman 

These were people who’d seen what a 
large mine can do to the the view out 
the ol’ living room window — not to 
mention to their favorite trout streams. 

Most of the arguments ranchers 
brought up against Wldemess were un- 
founded. They were concerned about 
losing their grazing rights. Con- 
gressman Seiberling repeatedly told 
them that under the Wldemess Act of 
1964 grazing rights would remain at his- 
toric levels. Many were also concerned 
about losing private land located within 
the proposed Wldemess Areas. Again, 

Seiberling explained that private land 
has more protection within a Wilder- 
ness Area than merely within a National 
Forest — the Forest Service can con- 
demn private land in National Forests 
but not in Wldemess. 


The ranchers who attended own some 
of the best ranches in Nevada where 
“stewardship of the land” and a “conser- 
vation ethic” are obviously being prac- 
ticed (unlike in some of your favorite 
federal agencies). Their opposition to 
Wilderness in Nevada is based on one 
simple thing: ignorance. Had they re- 
ally understood what Wldemess desig- 
nation meant, many more of them would 
have been pro- wilderness, I believe. 

It’s a shame then that Senators Hecht 
and Laxalt, and Congresswoman Vuc- 
anovich have their minds set so firmly 
against Wldemess. (They have pro- 
posed a pitifully phony ‘Wldemess” bill 
that would protect only four truncated 
areas — Jarbidge additions, Mount 
Moriah, Charleston Peak, and Bound- 
ary Peak, totaling a measly 137,000 
acres.) Mechanized recreation has al- 
ready seized 98% of the valleys and 
mountains of Nevada — a decent re- 
spect for minorities should dedicate the 
other two percent to Wldemess. Two 
lousy percent. But the only Nevada rep 
who even has an open mind on the sub- 
ject is Cong. Harry Reid, and he’s under 
a lot of pressure. Just two percent of 
the population of Nevada are ranchers 
and yet they want “ranch access roads” 
over 100% of the state. The beef produc- 
tion in Nevada is 0.4% of the national 
output and yet Nevada’s obsession with 
the GNP and never-ending-economic- 
growth blinds it to the folly of opposing 
all Wilderness. How do we educate 
these people? 

It’s obvious to me that Vucanovich, 

Hecht and Laxalt are quite simply in 
the backpocket of Big Money. That 
should come as no surprise. The Wilder- 
ness Bill introduced by these three is a 
slap in the face to every intelligent 
Nevadan who can see something/any- 
thing besides dollar signs. Their bill 
calls for less than four percent of the John Seiberling discusses Wilderness with 


The dignataries arrive at LaMoille Canyon. Photo by Henry Mota 


FIRE! — AN EXCUSE 
FOR ROADS 

This summer, a major abuse of Na- market value, 
tional Forests has become apparent. Examples from this summer of road- 

The drought conditions prevailing in less areas invaded by Freddies and their 

much of the West, combined with the machines in the name of fire control in- 
excess of undergrowth which has ac- elude the French Creek area of Payette 

cumulated over the years due to the National Forest, Lake Mountain in Sal- 

FS’s intense aversion to natural (and mon National Forest, Yankee Fork in 

healthy) forest fires, resulted in huge Challis National Forest, and the Jersey 

fires sweeping through many Western Jack area in the Nez Perce National 

forests. These fires provided the FS Forest. Jersey Jack was a proposed Wil- 

with an ideal excuse to build roads into demess Area; it is no longer roadless, 

roadless areas so that fire fighters had The FS never writes EIS’s for their fire 

quick access to forest interiors, where suppression programs, even though the 

they valiantly fought and quenched the damage they do for the sake of fire sup- 

evil flames. Indeed, the FS practices pression is so extensive that such dam- 

pre-attack fire planning in which Fred- age enables them to disqualify affected 

dies determine beforehand where they areas from Wldemess consideration, 

will place fire control roads. During The largest roadless area in the 48 

July of this year, the FS leased and states — the three and a half million 

loosed about 40 bulldozers upon central acre Salmon River country of central 
Idaho’s backcountry, allegedly to com- Idaho — shrank this summer. It begins 

bat fires. (Ponder this problem, Johnny to look as though fires will enable the 

Fireseed.) The FS also enjoys cutting FS to exceed the 21,000 miles of new 

or burning giant swaths through forests roads it has planned for the Northern 

and calling these clearcuts “fire Rockies for the near future. Since each 

breaks.” In some places in Idaho, areas mile of road constructed equals 5 acres 

the size of football fields have been of forest cleared, 21,000 miles of new 

scraped bare. Timber felled for fire con- road is comparable to 100,000 acres of 

trol is often sold at prices far below the strip-mined land. 


National Forest Roadless Area acreage Nevadans Photo by Henry Mota 

Hall Creek Well 
Stopped (for now) 

In a surprising turn of events, a gov- 2. Given the possibility of discovery 

emment appeals board has ruled of an archaeological site, there was no 
against two other government agencies provision given for the possible effects 

in favor of conservation groups in a dis- of such a discovery on the location of 

pute over a deep test well on the Rocky the road. 

Mountain Front adjacent to Glacier Na- 3. The Fish & Wildlife Service’s no- 

tional Park (for background see Earth jeopardy opinion was contingent upon 
First! Eostar, 1985, and Lughnasadh, the Forest Service’s ability to close the 
1985). road to all outsiders. However, in light 

The decision to approve American of an 1896 treaty, it is questionable 
Petrofina’s 13,000 foot deep Hall Creek whether the Forest Service has that 
Well was appealed by the Glacier-Two right with respect to Blackfeet Indians. 

Medicine Alliance, the Rocky Mountain 4. The Fish & Wildlife Service’s no- 

Front Advisory Council, and seven jeopardy opinion was contingent upon 

other groups and individuals on the an effective interagency law-enforce- 

grounds that it would jeopardize the ment program involving the suppport 

continued existence of the grizzly bear of the Blackfeet Tribe when, in fact, the 

and gray wolf. Blackfeet Tribe gave no such support. 

On August 9, 1985, the Interior Board It is important to note that this deci- 

of Land Appeals remanded the Hall sion does not prevent the Hall Creek 

Creek Environmental Assessment for well, but merely delays it until next 

further study. Reasons for the decision year. Montana Earth First! has prom- 

were based on four points: ised direct action to stop the well when 

1. The Environmental Assessment and if an attempt is made to put it in. 

failed to address the effects of proposed Contact Barb & Gary Steele, Rt. 1 Box 

timber sales in the area when assessing 44K, St. Ignatius, MT 59865, for more 

cumulative effects of the well and other information and to offer your help in v 

activities. this crucial Earth First! campaign. 
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FRENCH SINK RAINBOW 

WARRIOR AS 
PART OF ANTI-ANTI- 
NUCLEAR CAMPAIGN 



Soviet destroyer bearing down on the Rainbow Warrior, 1983. Photo by Richard 
Dawson, Greenpeace. 


D. Bird 

The sinking of the Rainbow Warrior 
on July 10 appears to add a new and 
dangerous element of opposition to 
ecologists’ struggle to preserve Earth. 
However, a look into the French govern- 
ment’s dealings with the anti-nuclear 
movement of recent years makes it ap- 
parent that the Rainbow Warrior bomb- 
ing represents not the beginning but 
the escalation of France’s violent oppos- 
ition to ecologists (environmentalists 
and peace activists). Greenpeace mem- 
bers, in previous confrontations with 
the French, had been physically at- 
tacked. At least on a small scale, vio- 
lence against ecologists also occurs in 
the US (and Western European coun- 
tries), as many EF! activists can verify. 
What remains to be seen is the extent 
to which infiltration, violence, and ter- 
rorism as means to thwart ecologists 
will become commonplace thoughout 
the world. 

Fortunately, despite the bombing of 
the Rainbow Warrior, and the threaten- 
ing letter received by the New Zealand 
Greenpeace office the day after the 
bombing, Greenpeace will sail another 
ship to oppose the French bombing in 
the Pacific islands. Furthermore, this 
month, Greenpeace will risk still 
another confrontation with France hy 
sailing to Antarctica to establish a base 
camp from which they will promote pro- 
tection of Antarctica as a World Park 
and will take direct action against an 
airstrip project by France and oil explo- 
ration. by Japan. In April, Greenpeace 
had received the gift of a ship , which 
will help cover the loss of the Rainbow 
Warrior. Greenpeace hopes to win a suit 
in the European Court of Human 
Rights against France which would 
further cover their loss and the loss of 
life of Fernando Pereira. 

Certainly, Greenpeace should win its 
case against France. Even the French 
press has condemned the French gov- 
ernment. After competing with one 
another to uncover the facts about the 
sinking of Greenpeace’s boat, French 
journalists reached the conclusion that 
their government was guilty. “From 
hypotheses to certainties: the DGSE 
secret service is at the origin of the at- 
tack against Greenpeace,” headlined 
the respected middle-of-the-road 
French newspaper Le Monde on August 
17; while the weekly I’Express detailed 
“The Secrets of an Affair of State.” Em- 
ployees of French intelligence, jour- 
nalists agreed, sank the ship, as the 
crew was preparing to sail to the site 
of French nuclear weapons tests. 

“Not so,” subsequently reported M. 
Tricot, appointed by President 
Mitterand to study the attack. Tricot 
admitted that, as the journalists had 
learned, eight French agents were in- 
volved with Greenpeace in New Zea- 
land: the couple with the false name 
Turenge who were arrested by the New 
Zealand police; Frederique Bonlieu, 
who had infiltrated Greenpeace; and 
three of the four crew members of the 
yacht Ouvea. The last, Tricot said, were 
frogmen in the intelligence service, and 
with their yacht were spirited back to 
France by the service. Nevertheless, 
Tricot claimed, these people were only 
collecting information on Greenpeace 
and looking for further ways to infiltrate 
the organization. They had not placed 
the bombs on the hull of the Warrior 
and caused the death of a Greenpeace 
photographer. Tricot’s report also impli- 
cated some of France’s top spy chiefs in 
undercover dealings against Green- 
peace: Admiral Henry Fages, former 
head of the French nuclear testing es- 
tablishment (DIRCEN) urged the gov- 
ernment to counter Greenpeace’s pro- 
test plans. Charles Hemu, Defense 
Minister, increased the surveillance of 
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Greenpeace by France’s external secret 
service (DGSE). The head of DGSE, 
Admiral Pierre LaCoste also promoted 
this increased surveillance. Gen Jean 
Saulnier, chief military aide to the Pres- 
idential Palace, approved the plans to 
spy on Greenpeace. 

The French press has denounced 
Tricot’s report, and New Zealand’s 
Prime Minister Lange was so angered 
by the inadequate report that he said 
that France should recall its ambas- 
sador. Tricot acknowledged that he 
could not obtain all the information he 
needed. Tricot’s npn-condemnatory re- 
port is not surprising given the French 
Government’s history of ruthlessness to- 
wards opponents of their nuclear 
program. 

In early September the French gov- 
ernment’s short wave radio station 
reported that during the prime minis- 
tership ofMessmer, 1972-74, the govern- 
ment seriously considered sinking a 
Greenpeace ship. The weekly VSD has 
claimed that such an order was issued 
in 1978 and then countermanded. L’Ex- 
press, while excusing the government 
on the ground that Greenpeace had 
been infiltrated by Communists, stated 
in its August 16-22 issue that “The deris- 
ory flotillas chartered by pacifist organi- 
zations were neutralized on several oc- 
casions by all sorts of means, including 
those too shameful to avow (les plus in- 
avouables).” 

Within France, repression of 
ecologists has been less secretive. At 
Malville, site of the 1200 megawatt 
Superphenix breeder reactor, 60,000 
people gathered for a demonstration 
July 31, 1977. The police fired tear gas 
and percussion grenades. One marcher, 
a pacifist, was killed and about one 
hundred were injured, some seriously. 
Eight activists were arrested after the 
demonstration and given prison 
sentences. 

For the French government the day 
was a success. In the early and mid- 
seventies there was strong opposition 
to nuclear power in France, and ac- 
tivists used a wide range of tactics, from 
petitions to sabotage. They did not suc- 
ceed in changing the government’s 
plans. The killing was so traumatic that 
after July 1977, opposition to nuclear 
power withered away. Greenpeace has 
been one of the few holdouts, and it has 
worked in France on international 
rather than national nuclear issues. 

Now the government refuses to 
apologize for — at least spying on 
Greenpeace, and is stiffening its oppos- 
ition to the antinuclear movement. 
France is trying to do on the interna- 
tional level what it succeeded in doing 
at home: decimate the opposition. Mit- 
terand in mid-August sent orders to the 
armed forces to oppose, “if necessary 
by means of force, ” any violation of what 


France considers to be its national ter- 
ritory, in the air and in the sea, around 
the atolls of Mururoa and Fangatuafa. 

Mitterand is protecting France’s 
“right” to test in the Pacific, contested 
by many Pacific states. Greenpeace’s 
President McTaggart told Le Monde 
that Greenpeace wants to find out to 
what extent the testing, and in particu- 
lar a 150 kiloton explosion last May, has 
released radioactivity into the environ- 
ment. Evidence of damage to people 
and land would strengthen the hand of 
states opposing France. 

From a. wider perspective France is 
protecting her nuclear strike force, tire 
land-, air-, and sea-based prongs of 
which are all undergoing moderniza- 
tion. At the very least, by 1995 France 
will double its number of warheads, now 
at about 380, and increase the range 
and accuracy of its forces. France’s fire 
power is now 6600 Hiroshimas. Its pres- 
ent nuclear testing is part of a program 
to develop the neutron bomb. 

Plutonium for modernization of 
France’s nuclear forces will apparently 
come from the Superphenix breeder 
reactor, scheduled to begin generating 
electricity for a consortium of utilities 
this fall. Such a use of plutonium would 
be a logical part of French policy. The 
tie between the military atom and the 
civilian atom are nowhere more obvious 
than in France. In the last analysis 
France is defending not just its test 


sites or its weapons program against 
Greenpeace but its nuclear industry as 
a whole. The demonstrator who was kil- 
led at Malville and the member of 
Greenpeace who died in New Zealand 
were resisting the same enemy. 

The French Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (CEA) is charged with the develop- 
ment of both civilian and military uses 
of the atom. The agency works on utility 
reactors with Electricity of France, 
which now generates approximately 
60% of its electricity with nuclear 
power. At the same time, it cooperates 
with the General Commission on Arma- 
ments. The CEA’s subsidiary COGEMA 
produces nuclear weapons material as 
well as fuel for civilian reactors; and its 
branch, Management of Military Appli- 
cations (DAM), manufactures war- 
heads. 

The constitution of former President 
DeGaulle set up a strong central govern- 
ment. Decisions about utility programs 
and about armaments are made by the 
central administration under the influ- 
ence of the CEA and its branch, DAM. 
France’s nuclear power program, em- 
bodying every phase of the fuel cycle, 
is the most ambitious in the world, yet 
the French Parliament has never voted 
on the energy policy. It votes on the 
defense budget, but only with in- 
adequate information. In France, citi- 
zens seldom write to their representa- 
tives, because the representatives have 
no say on many important issues and 
because facts which the public might 
wish to discuss are unavailable. The 
technocrats rule virtually unchallenged. 

In the US we enjoy a. Freedom of 
Information Act, but the French pro- 
gram points to questions for us: how 
closely are the civilian and military nu- 
clear programs connected here, and 
how much say do we have in decisions 
on weapons? On August 1, after the 
bombing of the Rainbow Warrior, 
Reagan approved a French-US agree- 
ment for cooperation on the security of 
nuclear installations and activities, 
which extends and modifies an arrange- 
ment made in 1961. Congress has 3 
months in which to express an opinion. 
Reagan’s willingness to work with the 
French on this issue and at this time is 
ominous. 

The author has spent the last year in 
France researching nuclear issues. 




Notes From a Maturing Tree-Hugger 


by Rufus Cohen 

Bedazzled. That’s how I feel now — 
bedazzled and confused. I am bedazzled 
at how quickly my present environmental 
ethic has evolved, and confused about 
what to do with it. There is no doubt 
that I find joy in being scared out of my 
skin by rattlesnakes, freezing my fin- 
gers in a winter storm, and scrambling 
through canyons miles from civilization. 
I also do not doubt my ability to come 
up with very wild and only slightly il- 
legal methods of dam-destruction and 
clearcut prevention, but where further 
to go with that is still confusing for me. 
What I do know is that maintaining a 
deep planet connection is difficult in 
society today, and I haven’t had much 
experience defending it. 

This is all new to me, first of all, be- 
cause I am only seventeen years old, 
and second of all because my feelings 
on the matter have matured rather 
quickly over the past two years on the 
National Audubon Society’s Expedition 
Institute (AEI), a one-room environ- 
mental science/education schoolhouse 
on wheels that roams the country seek- 
ing knowledge of people, nature, and 
deep ecology. This speedy maturing has 
come about from sleeping outside every 
night, visiting farmers and native 
Americans, hiking, canoeing, and ski- 
ing in dozens of wilderness settings, 
talking with environmental activists, 
scientists, and educators, and living in 
a self-supportive community. These ex- 
periences have given me feelings whose 
intensities I have never felt before. 
Somewhere in these past two years I 
have learned to keep the planet’s wel- 
fare in mind and learned that I am an 
integral part of it. It is magical how this 
connectedness has crept up upon me, 
and I am glad that I have gone through 
the process of finding it. What is left in 
front of me now is the questions of how 
to save these new parts of myself that 
I value from the overwhelming cultural 
machine, and how to protect the planet. 

There were many times as a young boy 
when other parts of myself were under 
attack. As a child raised by quasi-hippie 
middle class artists, I had to deal with 
the humiliation of wearing sandals to 
kindergarten and having homemade 
whole wheat bread with garden vegeta- 
bles in my lunchbox. Through elementary 


school I was constantly and often mali- 
ciously reminded that “Rufus” was not 
a usual name. A year in England gave 
me a chance to deal with being called a 
“yankee” and a “yid” (Jew), and during 
the two years that I could stand local 
high school much of my creativity, excite- 
ment for learning, and love for the out-of- 
doors was squashed. The rejection I 
have felt in each of these situations has 
been strong, and in each situation I 
changed myself to stop the rejection. I 
had my mother buy white bread instead 
of making her own, sneakers replaced 
my sandals, mindless drivel replaced 
my previously creative high school pa- 
pers, I tried to give myself an English 
accent, and I even attempted to change 
my name to ’Charles.’ 

It was always my emotions that felt 
attacked, and I would cover up emotions 
or aspects of myself to fit the cultural 
mold. I did this for years until I fit the 
culturally recognizable role of a blinded 
Joe Cool high school punk. Much of my 
natural emotionality had given in to 
society, and because of that I was less 
happy From my more recent experiences 
I laiow that my emotions are most healthy 
and clear while in direct contact with the 
natural world. I have come to see my 
emotions as being the planet speaking 
to me — a dammed river speaking 
through my anger, sadness emerging 
from a molested forest, and a wild animal 
setting off my joy The “sense of won- 
der” that many people today yearn for, 
and which is notably evident in children, 
is a direct communication with the 
Earth. I now see any attack on my feel- 
ings as an attack on my human nature 
and my natural right to communicate 
with the environment. Just as I can now 
be labeled an “obstructionist,” a “tree- 
hugger,” or an “elitist” and be subdued 
or ignored by our society, a wolf, for 
example, is labeled “a fierce, violent, 
sheep-killer” and is subdued and killed 
by human beings. What happens to my 
nature also happens to the planet’s 
nature. At this point I am angry that 
all of this has been allowed to happen, 
for invaluable parts of myself and the 
planet have been lost to the Western 
human lifestyle. 

I am also bedazzled by my new self- 
respect. There is no doubt in my mind 
that as my awareness of the Earth 
grows, so does awareness of myself. 
Respect for the planet’s fluctuations 
comes hand in hand with respect for my 


own fluctuations. My newfound love for 
life includes a reverence for nature and 
a reverence for self. As I forget my fears 
of unpredictable rainstorms, waterless 
deserts, freezing in snowstorms, and wild 
predators, I also stop neglecting my 
anger, joy, sadness, frustration, etc. Ac- 
cepting my emotions has brought about 
a true acceptance of myself, for my 
emotions have more to do with me than 
any material or intellectual standing. 

Western civilization has left behind 
much of people’s feelings and deep-felt 
planetary connection — there is no use 
for them in our culture, and they are 
averted where possible. My family and 
peers don’t understand and don’t like 
the reactions they get from “eco-freaks” 
like me, because working outside of the 
linear logical systems of our society is 
often very confronting to them. My 
tears and sadness are often deemed 
“over-emotional,” and my anger makes 
me “abrasive” or an “obstructionist.” 
Many environmentalists and conserva- 
tion organizations demean the value of 
the emotional reaction in their field, for 
they prefer to work within the system. 
There are two distinct languages here 
— culture’s, and nature’s — and I know 
them both. I can speak the language of 
logic, money, and technology as learned 
from my traditional education, or I can 
speak the language of ecosystems and 
emotions as learned from nature. The 
people who run and listen to govern- 
ment, media, and education have little 
support for the Earth’s language. Wild 
species survive only because they sense 
the Earth’s language. 

Here lies my confusion — which lan- 
guage should I speak? Each is not always 
best in every situation. For myself, I 
know that I need the voice of the wilder- 
ness — the call of the wild — in me if 
I am to keep going. But most people do 
not understand that. As my friend Mike 
Cohen, a guide and founder of AEI, 
once put it, “You’ve got to be like a 
coyote — adapting to each environment 
as the environment requires, because 
the coyote is surviving, even thriving, 
in the subdivided world of wilderness 
allotments, farmlands, and Compound 
1080 . . . For instance, if I head off 
to traditional college next year, I will 
need to find a balance between time de- 
voted to schoolwork and time devoted 
to the environment, and if I become 
fully involved in an issue to save a living 
system, I will have to find the right 


times to work within the system and 
when to work without it. This, I think, 
is the challenge for myself and the en- 
vironmental movement — to work within 
the culture to save our planet without 
giving in to the culture. One of the most 
vital things that I have learned on AEI 
is that there is a difference between 
cultural and natural, in the world and 
in myself, and that it is people’s accul- 
turation that is plundering the Earth, 
not human nature. 

Finding my own nature and its con- 
nection to the planet has indeed been 
very special to me, although I am find- 
ing that in this day and age I am not 
allowed to get close enough. If I ever 
do find that special mountain, bay, or 
neck of woods with which to live for the 
rest of eternity, someone will be in there 
to blast, dam, or cut it up. I have been 
cheated of the right and ability to hunt 
and gather, have a pure spiritual vision, 
or to communicate with birds, lions, or 
other wild things, and I shall forever 
be sore about that. But I was not bom 
a Hopi, an Australian aborigine, or a 
prehistoric European druid, nor was I 
bom in any day and age but this one. 
Much of my survival and happiness still 
stems from quick-fix foods, instant elec- 
tric music, and false womb-like shelters 
of this culture. But it is all that I have 
been bom into, and all that I have to 
live with. 

The best I can do in life now is to live 
it to its fullest, accepting that the people 
I might meet will be like me, as screwed 
over as the landscape, and that both 
people and planet need all the help they 
can get. I can sympathize with most 
people, no matter how crazy they are, 
and I can sympathize with falling and 
dying condors, for it has all happened 
to me too. I cannot expect “pure” wil- 
derness, just as I cannot find purely 
clear emotions in my heart. It has all 
been violated. I am now a child of 
Mother Nature and Father Culture, and 
have to deal with their clashes and 
squabbles. I shall inherit in myself all 
that their confrontation has leashed out 
onto the world. In a sense, I am kind 
of a messed-up child, and have to realize 
that my world is not as “simple” as a 
pre-Columbian native American’s or 
that of a sheltered, rich, unaware, New 
York City Jew. As long as I know that 
that’s the way I am, then that’s the way 
I plan to be — me, a crazy, unpredicta- 
ble, lightly schizophrenic tree-hugger. 



EDUCATION IS 
DIRECT ACTION 


By Beth Merrill 

If you are thinking a year ahead, sow 
seed. If you are thinking ten years 
ahead, plant a tree. If you are thinking 
one hundred years ahead, educate the 
people. 

-Chinese proverb 

While a great deal of effort is needed 
immediately to halt further destruction 
of the natural world in the form of tree 
sitting, tree spiking and other direct 
actions, we also need to begin a massive 
campaign to educate the public (and 
especially children) about the tenets of 
Deep Ecology and about the goals and 
strategies of Earth First! to those ends. 

Earth First! (and other groups) have 
succeeded now in getting media atten- 
tion, some favorable and some not so 
favorable. But it will take a mass move- 
ment if we are ever to achieve the kind 
of wilderness to which Dave Foreman 
refers in “Dreaming Big Wilderness” 
(Lughnasadh edition). 

Need some ideas for creative proba- 
tion resulting from arrest for direct ac- 
tions? Suggest public presentations as 
an alternative. Mass movements arise 
when people become aware of life 
threatening changes around them, and 
especially when they see the struggles 
of others to overcome them. 


While public marches and demonstra- 
tions can be very helpful, actually get- 
ting into classrooms and other public 
forums to make formal or informal pre- 
sentations can do a gr§at deal. Short of 
hands to pound spikes? Try getting 
some slide presentations together to 
present to your local colleges and uni- 
versities. Since Earth First! is the only 
“organization” around which supports 
natural ecosystems where indigenous 
peoples can pursue their traditional 
lifestyles, anthropology (or sociology) 
courses are a good place to start, as well 
as the other social and natural sciences. 
However, I would call on local Earth 
First! groups to get into elementary, 
junior high and high school classrooms 
as well. Perhaps the next generation 
will be more sensitive to environmental 
destruction and to the importance of 
preserving and protecting our ecosys- 
tems. 

What about Kiwanis clubs, Lions 
clubs, church groups and other “estab- 
lishment”-type groups? Get these 
people on your side and you have a mass 
movement underway. No stone should 
be left unturned, since education is di- 
rect action too! 

Beth Merrill is an Assistant Profes- 
sor of Anthropolgy at Oregon State 
University. 
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NEMESIS NEWS NET 


By Australopithicus 


The Radicalization of Ranger Rick 

National Wildlife Federation’s Ranger 
Rick magazine has finally printed an 
article with enough bite in it to anger 
land ravagers. Ranger Rick has asked 
us to eat peanut butter sandwiches in- 
stead of beef! The March issue of 
Ranger Rick features a fine article by 
Gerry Bishop which explains to children 
readers and ranchers (it’s good to know 
that ranchers are followers of “The Ad- 
ventures of Ranger Rick”), that many 
livestock owners are irresponsible, 
greedy, and destructive in their practice 
of grazing their animals on public land. 
Due to this mild criticism, NWF has 
received angry complaints from numer- 
ous ranchers and livestock organiza- 
tions and publications, including the Na- 
tional Wool Grower which retaliated 
against this “fiasco” of an article with 
their own “Rancher Ram” article. Addi- 
tionally, overgrazing proponents 
launched a letter campaign protesting 
NWF’s criticism of ranchers. To counter 
the infantile reaction of livestock in- 
terests, EF! readers should write to 
NWF expressing support for Gerry 
Bishop’s criticism of livestock owners 
and overgrazing. Write to National 
Wildlife Federation, 1412 16th St. NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 

Motorcyclers Threaten Fort Sage 
Mountain 

Motorcyclers plan to build a trailhead 
park in the Ft. Sage Mtn. area of south- 
ern Lassen County, California. The 
BLM intends to cater to the wishes of 
these heathen, even though public op- 
position to the invasion of the infernal 
motorcycles is strong. Readers can help 
by writing letters expressing their re- 
vilement at the BLM’s approval of the 
project. Send to Secretary Donald 
Hodel, Department of Interior, 
Washington, DC 20240. For more infor- 
mation contact Russ Winje, POB 54, 
Doyle, CA 96109 (916-827-2739). 

Good News for Mono Lake 

Gulls at Mono Lake are having much 
better success with their offspring this 
year than last year: last year 5500 chicks 
survived; this yearl9,800 survived. 
Also, the USFS has agreed to grant 
$125,000 to the National Academy of Sci- 
ence this fall to study effects of water 
diversions on Mono Lake’s ecosystem. 
Write to the Mono Lake Committee 
(POB 29, Lee Vining, CA 93541; 619- 
647-6386) for m$re info. 

BLM Abuses Wild Horses 

The Animal Protection Institute has 
filed suit in a Nevada federal court 
against the BLM for cruel treatment of 
wild horses occurring during a round-up 
that began last January. API blames 
not those employed in the round-up, but 
high officials in DC who have ordered 
a massive capture program — 17,000 
horses — without providing adequate 
facilities for the horses. API thinks that 
the BLM is intentionally making adop- 
tion of horses difficult so that they can 
auction the horses. Auctioned horses 
generally go to slaughterhouses, even- 
tually filling the bellies of wealthy 
foreign consumers. 

Federal Judge Forces NPS to Protect 
Its Parks 

Environmentalists won a major law- 
suit in late July when Judge James von 
der Heydt ordered the Park Service to 
close 30 mines operating within 7 Alas- 
kan Parks. The mines, which caused se- 
vere ecological disturbances, must be 
closed by early September and the NPS 
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may not issue any more mining permits 
without environmental assessments, as 
it had been doing. This court victory for 
wildlife could set a precedent for Parks 
thoughout the US. 

US-backed Government Invades 
Natives’ Land 

Resistance by native peoples to a mas- 
sive hydro-electric project, mining and 
commercial logging has triggered a 
military invasion of the Cordillera 
Mountains of northern Luzon in the 
Philippines. The multinational develop- 
ment projects, funded by the World 
Bank, the West German Government 
and wealthy associates of Philippine 
President Ferdinand Marcos, have en- 
countered opposition from over a dozen 
Negrito tribes whose traditional lands 
are threatened. Protesters have been 
labelled “subversive,” and at least one 
tribal spokesperson has been assassi- 
nated by government troops. 

Recently, military aircraft have ran- 
domly bombed villages while army 
troops have established roadblocks, ar- 
rested and tortured suspected oppo- 
nents, and begun to remove tribal 
Filipinos to “strategic hamlets” under 
military guard. A plea for peace and 
justice issued by tribal elders warned 
that “We shall shed blood if only to de- 
fend our ancestors’ domains from their 
desecration by the military.” 

One of the hardest hit tribes has been 
the Atta, who now suffer malnutrition 
after having been forced off their lands. 
For more info on the Atta and other 
threatened indigenous peoples through- 
out the world and how you can oppose 
their decimation, write for bulletins of 
Survival International, 29 Craven St., 
London, WC2N 5NT, England. Also 
write to President F.E. Marcos 
(Malacanang Palace, Metro Manila, 
Philippines) to protest the militariza- 
tion of tribal lands in the northern Cor- 
dillera of Luzon. It is especially impor- 
tant for Americans to protest against 
these injustices because US military 
and economic aid to the Philippines sup- 
ports the government. 


trees in the Waiakea forest area. Fortu- 
nately, for now its financial hardships 
will prevent Bio-Power from clearing 
the 3300 acres of ohia trees. 


Freddies Fail to Admit Falsification 
of Records 

Following reports by Forest Service 
employees that the FS had falsified re- 
cords about its woefully inadequate re- 
planting activities in California, the in- 
corrigible Freddies undertook a review 
of these claims of falsification. However, 
in their review they failed to find any 
wrongdoing in their own activities. Rep- 
resentative Jim Weaver has since 
explained that this inadequate review 
was simply “a bureaucratic excuse” to 
allow the FS to continue its abysmal 
forestry practices. 

Southern Bears Need Your Help 

The bear population in the southern 
Appalachians has drastically declined 
due to over-hunting, poaching, and poor 
game management. Anyone having in- 
formation regarding changing game 
laws and regulations, please contact 
Paul Gallimore, Long Branch Environ- 
mental Education Center, Rt.2, Box 
132, Leicester, NC 28748. 

“We plan to initiate steps to increase 
public awareness of our native wildlife, 
in hopes that increased appreciation 
will help save our wild brethren and 
pressure officials to pass ecologically- 
sound game management legislation. 
Any information,on bears, their popula- 
tions and management is appreciated.” 

Judge Limits Forest Service Cutting 
in Wilderness Areas 

District Judge Gerhard Gesell, in re- 
sponse to a suit filed by The Wilderness 
Society and Sierra Club chapters, 
stopped the Freddies from clearing pine 
forests in Mississippi, Lousiana, and Ar- 
kansas in order to fight pine beetles. 
Unfortunately, however, the decision al- 
lows limited cutting where such cutting 
will (according to the FS) protect 
habitat of the endangered red cockaded 
woodpecker. 



mmm. 

EF.'er Mark, from Georgia, giving away coffee and anti-clearcutting info at 
Summit Ski Area rest stop, OR, Labor Day as part of Bull Run campaign. Photoby 
Ron Huber. 


Strategically-set Fire May Prevent 
Ohia Forest Destruction 

Eight months ago some noble de- 
viants) set fire to equipment of Bio- 
Power Corporation, a cutter of wood 
chips used for generating electricity on 
Big Island (Hawaii). Bio-Power had 
planned to cut 3300 acres of old-growth 
ohia trees on the Campbell Estate. So 
successful was the pyro-tactician, that 
Bio-Power lost $6.5 million in the fire 
and is now filing for bankruptcy. How- 
ever, due to our country’s lax bank- 
ruptcy laws, Bio-Power will reorganize 
and return to life (as cancers and corpo- 
rations are wont to do) to fell eucalyptus 


Peace Activists Monkeywrench 
Project ELF 

Activists from Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin have used saws to dismantle portions 
of Project ELF in Wisconsin. These ac- 
tivists, some of whom now face charges, 
are trying to awaken the public to the 
fact that the 54 miles of antenna lines 
of ELF not only are being built at the 
expense of Wisconsin and Michigan 
forests, but also that these lines will be 
part of a lst-strike nuclear weapons 
system. 


Sluggo Slays Canabis Cultivator 

A Freddie law officer (a Sluggo) shot 
and killed a man suspected of growing 
marijuana in Sierra Nevada timber 
country in Butte County, California. 
This shooting suggests that authorities 
in the federal and state attack on 
California’s lucrative marijuana busi- 
ness (“weedeaters”) will take actions far 
more aggressive than any described in 
the EPA’s recent (and hefty!) EIS on 
the canabis eradication program. 

Yellowstone Bears May Be Dying 
For Black-Market 

Federal investigators and the US 
Fish and Wildlife Service are continu- 
ously uncovering extensive and lucra- 
tive trading in rare animals within the 
US and between traders in illegal goods 
throughout the world. Species being 
poached for the illegal market include 
song birds in Europe; birds, primates, 
big cats, and reptiles from tropical coun- 
tries; and mountain lions, bighorn 
sheep, mule deer, elk, and bears from 
the US. Several countries appear to be 
especially bad in allowing the trade in 
rare animals; Bolivia, Peru, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and Japan are 
among the worst. The US also is guilty 
of failing to stop this destructive trade. 
Indeed, evidence now suggests that 
Yellowstone bears are being poached to 
supply the illegal market in gall 
bladders. 

Canada Seeks to Undermine Interna- 
tional Wildlife Protection 

Now that Canada is headed by Brian 
Mulroney, a man who displays ignor- 
ance and ineptness almost on a par with 
Ronald Ray-Gun, Canada is becoming 
an international disgrace in its callous 
disregard for ecological protection. The 
1985 Convention on International Trade 
in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna 
and Flora (CITES) demonstrated the 
Canadian government’s backwardness. 
CITES has the purpose of setting 
guidelines to regulate or stop wildlife 
trade which jeopardizes endangered 
species. Yet repeatedly during the ’85 
meeting, Canada objected to adding 
species to Appendix I. (Appendix I 
species receive maximum protection; 
Appendix II species receive fairly ex- 
tensive protection; Appendix III is the 
weakest protective category.) Of 
course, the US — friendly neighbor 
that it is — supported Canada’s anti-en- 
vironmental designs. Fortunately, 
Canada did not prevail in all of its evil 
plans, and environmentalists at CITES 
were pleased that on the last day of 
meetings, over Canada’s objections, 
North American gryfalcons and unlisted 
species of cranes were added to Appen- 
dix I. 

Big Max Is Overruled 

The Secretary of Agriculture, John 
Block, has overruled Forest Service 
Chief R. Max Peterson by rejecting as 
inadequate two 50 year forest manage- 
ment plans for 4 Colorado National 
Forests. The Agriculture Secretary is 
forcing Max and his Freddies to prove 
the economic benefits of its road-build- 
ing and deficit timber sales in the San 
Juan, Gunnison, Grand Mesa, and Un- 
compahgre National Forests before it 
allows Louisiana-Pacific to ravage the 
beautiful aspen groves for waferwood. 

Paradoxically, however, the Agricul- 
ture Department’s aversion to deficit 
timber sales — and most sales in Col- 
orado, Wyoming, and Montana do lose 
money — increases pressure to cut old- 
growth forests in the Northwest. It 
seems that the most we can hope for 
from any of these pro-development fed- 
eral agencies is that economic concerns 
will convince them to delay the devasta- 
tion of certain regions until the most 
lucrative regions are wasted. 


Meares Island Activists Publish Book 

Environmentalists who have suc- 
ceeded in at least postponing the de- 
forestation of Meares Island in British 
Columbia now have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a beautiful and informative 
book, Meares Island: Protecting a Nat- 
ural Paradise. To obtain a copy and help 
the fight to preserve Meares Island, 
send $12 to Friends of Clayoquot Sound, 
PO Box 489, Tofino, B.C. VOR 2Z0, 
Canada. 

Letter Writing Action 

As usual, there is a depressingly large 



YELLOWSTONE 

BEARS 

PROTEST AGAIN 


array of issues which need our epistol- 
ary attention now. California and 
Arizona EFIers in particular need to 
start writing. Addresses of US repre- 
sentatives are : Rep. , 

House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 20515. Addresses of US senators are 

Sen. , Senate, 

Washington, DC 20510. The Secretary 
of Interior is: Secretary Donald Hodel, 
Dept, of Interior, Washington, DC 
20240. 

*Arizona residents: 1. Complain to 
Park Superintendent Richard Marks 
(POB 129, Grand Canyon, AZ 86023) 
about the aircraft traffic in and above 
the Grand Canyon. 

2. Voice your opposition to the pro- 
posed Canyon uranium mine to Dennis 
Lund, Kaibab National Forest, 800 S. 
6th St., Williams, AZ 86046. 

3. Send letters to Supervisor Robert 
Tippeconnic, Coronado National Forest, 
301 W. Congress, Tucson, AZ 85701 ex- 
pressing your opinion that all of Mt. 
Graham should be preserved as Wilder- 
ness with no observatory atop its sum- 
mit, and that all of the Peloncillos should 
be designated as Wilderness. 

4. Write to the EPA - Region 9 (Dave 
Howecamp, Air Quality, 215 Fremont 
St., San Francisco, CA 94105) asking 
for a denial of the Non Ferrous Smelter 
Order — a federal exemption from the 
Clean Air Act — for the Phelps Dodge 
smelter in Douglas. 

*Califomia residents: 1. Ask your 
members of the US House of Represen- 
titives and US Senate to oppose the Au- 
burn Dam and Folsom-South Canal pro- 
jects on the lower American River. 

2. Ask members of the California as- 
sembly (State Capitol, Sacramento, CA 
95814) to support S.B. 76 to extend the 
ban on killing mountain lions. 

3. Ask US rep. Charles Pashayan and 
your own representative to reject 
amendments weakening the Wild & 
Scenic River Act and ask them to grant 
Wild & Scenic status to the entire 78.5 
miles of the North Fork Kern. 

4. Ask legislators to oppose the Keat- 
ing dam project and to seek inclusion 
of the Merced River in the Wild & 
Scenic River System. 

5. Ask state representatives to sup- 
port the Connally bill (Bill 2582) on 
hazardous wastes. 

*US residents: 1. Write to your repre- 
sentative asking her or him to vote for 
reauthorization of a stronger Super- 
fund, and to oppose the weak Superfund 
bill HR 2817. Rep. James Florio’s bill, 
HR 2560, is decent and needs co- 
sponsors. 

2. Write to Secretary Donald Hodel 
asking that the western yellow-billed 
cuckoo (no relation to Mr. Reagan) and 
the least Bell’s vireo be listed as en- 
dangered, and that their habitat along 
California rivers be preserved. 

3. Ask Senator Robert Stafford 
(Chair, Committee on Environment and 
Public Works) and Representative Wal- 
ter Jones (Chair, Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries) to 
strengthen the Endangered Species 
Act, now up for reauthorization, and to 
add to the ESA strict protection for can- 
didate species. Also write to senators 
(especially John Chafee, chair of the Se- 
nate subcommittee responsible for the 
ESA) demanding that the ESA not be 
weakened by any amendment that 
would allow more hunting of en- 
dangered species. 

4. Ask legislators to drop PURPA in- 
centives for new hydroelectric projects. 
Also ask them to support changes in the 
range of issues considered during hy- 
droelectric licensing and relicensing 
which would require FERC (Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission) to 
thoroughly evaluate the environmental 
impacts of water projects and to consult 
with fish and wildlife agencies in deter- 
mining how best to regulate dams. Urge 
senators to support the Evans/Metzen- 
baum amendment which would force 
FERC to give greater weight to en- 
vironmental considerations. 


4. Tell legislators, especially Morris 
Udall, and John Herrington (Secretary, 
Dept, of Energy, Independence Ave., 
Washington, DC 20585) and Donald 
Hodel that the Canyonlands area of 
Utah must be preserved and eliminated 
from consideration as a site for a nuclear 
waste repository. 

5. Write to Senators asking that they 
follow the lead of the House in voting 
to reduce the Forest Service road-build- 
ing budget and increase the trails 
budget. 

6. Ask legislators to support provi- 
sions of a 1985 Farm bill that protects 
erodible land and wetlands from agricul- 
ture and that promotes organic farming. 

7. Ask legislators and Robert Burford 
(Director, BLM, Washington, DC 
20240) to protect all of the Owyhee 
Canyonlands in Nevada, Idaho, and Ore- 
gon, as Wilderness. 

8. Urge legislators to impose 
economic sanctions against Japan and 
any other whaling country until they 
stop whaling. Ask Malcolm Baldridge 
(Secretary, Commerce Dept., 
Washington, DC 20240) to revoke 
Japan’s fishing rights in US waters until 
Japan ceases whaling. 

9. Ask legislators to support House 
Joint Resolution 3 to resume negotia- 
tions on a Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty. 

10. Tell senators to abolish the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation. 

11. Tell representatives to oppose HR 
1934 which would weaken the law reg- 
ulating coal leases. Insist that stricter 
environmental protection provisions be 
added to leasing laws. 

12. Ask representatives to co-sponsor 
HR 1888 and senators to co-sponsor S 
826 to stop New York’s Westway high- 
way from being built. 

13. Urge legislators to support strong 
cost-sharing requirements for federal 
water projects of the Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

*Earth citizens: 1. Write to Executive 
Director (your country), World Bank, 
1818 H St., NW, Washington, DC 20433 
USA. Send a copy of the letter to A. W. 
Clausen, President, World Bank at 
same address. In the letter, suggest 
that it is essential for the World Bank 
to adopt and enforce strong environ- 
mental protection provisions for its 
lending policies, at least as strong as 
those proposed by the US Treasury 
Department. 

2. Write to Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke (Parliament House Canberra 
2600, Australia) asking that he reverse 
his decision not to nominate the Queens- 
land wet tropics for World Heritage 
listing. 

3. Tell Barry Cohen (Environmental 
Minister, Parliament House, Canberra 
ACT 2601, Australia) to preserve all Tas- 
manian rainforests and to enact strict 
woodchip export license restrictions. 

4. Request from Campaign Against 
Nuclear Waste Dumping in the Pacific 
(Japanese Catholic Council for Justice 
and Peace, 10-1 Rokubancho, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo 102, Japan) petitions protest- 
ing Japan’s plans to dump nuclear waste 
in the Pacific Ocean (600 miles north of 
the Mariana Islands). 

5. Send a letter opposing the New 
Ishigaki Airport, which would damage 
the Shiraho Coral Reef, to The Okinawa 
Development Agency, 1-6-1 Negata- 
cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


EARTH FIRST! 

TAX COMMITTEE FORMS 

At the Round River Rendezvous, a 
group of Earth Firstlers got together 
to work on land preservation from a 
standpoint of tax laws, economics (let 
free enterprise work!), and conserva- 
tion easements. For information and 
to offer your help, contact Charlotte 
Neyland, 613 Elm St., Coffeyville, KS 
67337 (316)251-2363. 


This summer Earth First! declared 
war on the Reaganites’ mismanagement 
of national parks and national forests 
which are essential habitat of our most 
magnificent land mammal — the grizzly 
bear, Ursus horribilis. Earth First held 
2 major series of actions aimed at awa- 
kening the public to the threatened 
status of the grizzly bear, and pressur- 
ing officials to correct bad policies and 
practices which allow the destruction of 
grizzly habitat. Our actions were effec- 
tive, yet more campaigns are needed to 
stop annihilation of grizzly bears by the 
US Fish and Wildlife Service — the 
agency most to blame for the demise of 
the grizzly, insofar as it is this agency 
which is responsible for enforcement of 
the Endangered Species Act — the 
Forest Service, and the National Park 
Service — arguably the least destruc- 
tive of these 3 agencies in its handling 
of the bear situation. In short, the 
Reagan Administration, at the cabinet 
and departmental levels is causing the 
extinction of the grizzly ... so we must 
stop them. 

Due to a shortage of time and ac- 
tivists, Yellowstone EFIers will wait 
until the next issue of EF! to give a 
more complete report of the threats to 
the Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem and 


what actions EF! has taken and wall 
take to end these threats. For now we 
will simply briefly mention the actions 
we took on August 11 and 12. We had 
planned our actions on behalf of 
grizzlies and Yellowstone for August 11, 
so naturally we were pleased when we 
learned that Secretary of Interior 
(Scoundrel of Interior) Donald Hodel 
would be in our neighborhood at Yellow- 
stone that day. Listening to Hodel 
speak angered us; Hodel said the grizzly 
is recovering. We pointed out to him 
why this is a patently absurd claim. We 
bombarded Hodel with questions, 
which he answered poorly if at all. The 
next day, EF! in various ways protested 
the Forest Service decision to allow the 
development of Ski Yellowstone. We pro- 
tested Ski Yellowstone because this re- 
sort would further destroy the Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem and crucial bear 
habitat. Ski Yellowstone planners have 
already violated their permit twice in 
the last year, yet the FS does nothing 
to stop them. 

EF! needs more people to help fight 
to save Yellowstone, the grizzly, and all 
other wildlife in this spectacular region. 
If you’d be willing to help, or if you 
want more information on these issues, 
contact Joe Woodelf, c/o 718 S 12th, 
Bozeman, MT 59715. 




The Earth First! Directory is being revised and will appear 
in the next issue. Marcy Willow, who has coordinated the 
Directory and Local EF! Groups, is moving to Iceland, and 
Bob Kaspar is taking over as EF! Local Groups Coordinator. 
Please contact Bob at POB 37, Glen Haven, WI 
53810 (608) 794-2373 if you wish to be listed as a 
local EF! contact or if you wish to organize an EF! 
group in your area. 
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Burr Trail at Circle Cliffs. Photo by Scott Smith. 


By Grant Johnson 

The finest view I have ever witnessed 
was from the summit of Navajo Moun- 
tain, the center of the Colorado Plateau. 
It stands not only as a tombstone for 
Glen Canyon, but as a sentinel for 
myriad canyons; a focal point for the 
arteries and capillaries of the most col- 
orful creative erosion on this side of 
Earth. 

As the cancer of European man 
spread like mold across the cheese of 
North America, the canyonlands were 
rarely penetrated. When they were, the 
explorers worked their way through the 
maze preoccupied with a fear of being 
repelled by impenetrable barriers. 
After the Civil War, the US government 
felt so insecure about this vast, unmap- 
ped area that they sent Major John Wes- 
ley Powell out to chart the great un- 
known. Then the Mormon pioneers, bus- 
ily settling the Eastern Great Basin, 
pushed into the western edge of the Col- 
orado drainage where water could be 
diverted from the mountains to irrigate 
crops to feed all of the hungry mouths 
— cattle and sheep. 

Brigham Young, the Mormon leader, 
was worried about the “empty” land 
being settled by “nonsaints” so he in- 
formed the most hardy pioneers along 
the Mormon Belt (Wasatch Front) that 
they must leave behind their new homes 
and fields (for the tender newcomers) 
and go on a “mission” to settle the wild- 
lands and tame the “savages” who inha- 
bited the “unexplored” country. This 
“Hole in the Rock” expedition would 
never have happened if the people had 
been left to do it for themselves. It was 
their tenacious faith, Brigham’s brow, 
and the Escalante bretheren’s grain 
(sold to them at 5 times the going rate) 
that helped them survive the rough 
winter while chisling a way down to the 
Colorado River. Thus Bluff and Bland- 
ing were created. 

For nearly 70 years, livestock and ag- 
riculture were all that sustained the iso- 
lated communities until uranium was 
discovered in the Morrison and Chinle 
Formations. The roading, drilling and 
mining of the canyons began in the 
1950’s with government-sponsored cap- 
ital incentives. Much of the land was 
never reached and much has since re- 
claimed itself due to the erosive nature 
of the clays on which most roads were 
built. 

The first roads from Poison Springs 
across the Dirty Devil River and up 
Happy Canyon to join the new road 
down the Flint Trail above the Maze 
were bulldozed by Tenneco for tar sands 
exploration. 

Glen Canyon Damn was built from 
1957 to 1964. High water in 1983 flooded 
the heart of the Canyon Country. In the 
1970’s, paved highways were built from 
Blanding to Hanksville through flooded 
Hite, and to Hall’s Crossing and 
Bullfrog Marinas. 1-70 split the San 
Rafael Swell country in half where no 
roads had been previously. The Frem- 
ont River Canyon through Capitol Reef 
National Park was ravaged by the con- 
struction of a paved road, and this year 
in Canyonlands National Park, the old 
winding dirt road that unwound people 
by slowly guiding their vehicles out to 
Grandview Point was traded for a mod- 
em highway designed to mainline road- 
rally tourists into the Island in the Sky 
for a grand view 3,000 feet above the 
two rivers that merge to form the aorta 
of the Colorado Plateau .... And now 
they want to pave the Burr Trail! 

Mining and extensive drilling were 
done after 1975 south of the Henry 
Mountains by Exxon and Consumer 
Power who built a 700 ton-a-day 
uranium mill and leased a state section 
for a new “town” called Ticaboo. Now 
the State of Utah wants 3,000 acres of 
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BLM land in the area for development. 

Page, Arizona, was built not only for 
the construction of Glen Canyon Dam, 
but also for the Navajo Power Plant 
which is supplied by the Black Mesa 
strip mine via a 75 mile-long coal haul- 
ing quain. 

Energy Fuels Nuclear (owned by a 
group of Swedish millionaires) built a 
5,000-ton-a-day uranium mill south of 
Blanding on White Mesa. I witnessed 
the D-8 bulldozers push 1,000 year-old 
freshly excavated Anasazi ruins into 
piles of rubble to accomodate the ponds 
which would store radioactive wastes 
forever above the water table of the 
Paiute tribe (who were garrisoned by 
the Mormons on this site after the last 
Indian battle in the US in 1923) living 
several miles south in square govern- 
ment housing on White Mesa. Energy 
Fuels Nuclear now has plans for another 
mill next to the Paria-Hackberry Wil- 
derness Study Area (WSA) to process 
their new uranium discoveries on both 
sides of the Grand Canyon. 

Calvin Black, San Juan County Com- 
missioner, has been trying for some 
time to privatize 160 acres of BLM land 
next to Natural Bridges National Monu- 
ment at the junction of highways 95 and 
261 (the road across Cedar Mesa). Now 
the State of Utah wants 5,000 acres in 
their land exchange with the BLM here 
for developmental purposes. 

Coal mines and powerplants are a con- 
tinual threat because of coal deposits 
around the Hemy Mountains, in the 
Bookcliffs, under the entire 
Kaiparowits region, and in the Alton 
Hills below Bryce Canyon National 
Park. Already developed with mines 
and powerplants are the cliffs northeast 
of the San Rafael Swell and on the oppo- 
site side of the Colorado Plateau in the 
Four Comers region. 


Tar sands, an extremely unprofitable 
oil source (unless paid for by Federal 
government subsidies), are a major 
threat in the lower Dirty Devil — part 
of the Canyonlands National Park/Glen 
Canyon National Recreation Area re- 
gion. Another 50,000 acres in the Circle 
Cliffs, headwaters of the lower eastern 
Escalante tributaries, are also prop- 
osed for tar sands development. Not 
even a dirt road separates this un- 
touched country from Capitol Reef Na- 
tional Park on the east and Glen Canyon 
NR A on the south. 

This country for the most part has 
not produced profit. Uranium, oil and 
coal explorations are a corporate tax 
write-off. In the 1950’s, the government 
created high uranium prices and sub- 
sidized exploration to spur the atomic 
era. Mills were built in the 1970’s that 
never paid for themselves — like Con- 
sumer Power’s Ticaboo Mill and Energy 
Fuels Nuclear’s “White Mesa Project.” 
These two are now shut down along with 
Rio Algon’s in Lisbon Valley and the ex- 
tensively rebuilt Atlas Mill in Moab. The 
“losses” these corporations “suffered” 
were paid for by the taxpayers. 

The Dixie National Forest is in the 
midst of an extensive roading and log- 
ging “Pine Beetle Control Program” in 
virgin Ponderosa pine roadless areas 
under the Aquarius Plateau (headwat- 
ers of the Escalante River). According 
to The Wilderness Society’s study on 
deficit timber sales, the USFS looses 
98 cents on every dollar they spend. 

To complicate matters, the govern- 
ment has divided responsibility of vast 
roadless areas among several different 
agencies, segmenting them by bureauc- 
ratic boundaries into smaller roadless 
areas, studying them individually, and 
discarding most. For example: 

* Canyonlands National Park was ar- 


bitrarily created in the center of a huge 
federally-owned roadless area and left 
pieces of a National Forest and various 
BLM parcels outside. Glen Canyon 
NRA also abuts the Park. Now the 
Energy Department is considering plac- 
ing the first high level nuclear waste 
dump one and a half miles from the Park 
boundary, inside the true roadless area. 

*Arches National Park’s roadless 
areas adjoin BLM units equal to what 
is inside the Park. Uranium interests 
have so far hindered Wilderness consid- 
eration for these areas. 

*Capitol Reef National Park is a vast, 
remote wilderness because of the sur- 
rounding wildlands administered by the 
BLM, Forest Service, and Glen Canyon 
NRA. 

The million acres of the lower Es- 
calante includes the south third of 
Capitol Reef NP, part of Glen Canyon 
NRA, and seven BLM units (five of 
which were thrown out in the inventory 
from Wilderness Study Area status for 
absurdities such as “no topographical 
screening”). One such area of about 
40,000 acres in the Circle Cliffs, thrown 
out for no topographical screening, was 
suggested suitable for tar sands de- 
velopment by the BLM in their draft 
EIS on tar sands due to topographic 
features that would hide the destruction 
from the surrounding Parklands and the 
Escalante Canyons WSA. 

The central Capitol Reef roadless 
area is dwarfed by large adjoining Na- 
tional Forest and BLM areas. The 
BLM’s Steep Creek WSA was trimmed 
on the west up to The Gulch for uranium 
speculation and on the south to make it 
appear separate from the Escalante 
Canyons WSA. In fact, only a dirt road 
(the Burr Trail), with no side spurs or 
developments, passes through this in- 
tegral part of the Escalante Canyons 
that twist and gorge up into Boulder 
Mountain. Dixie National Forest threw 
out their part of this massive roadless 
area in RARE I, for no apparent 
reason, then lit a “controlled bum” on 
a dry windy day in 1977 on Indian Bench 
that burned 7,000 acres of mostly Pon- 
derosa pine growing around and above 
five major slickrock canyons. Then 
Strong Brothers Construction, working 
on a new Boulder Mountain Highway, 
was hired to bulldoze “fireroads” to help 
200 firefighters on location. The fire 
burned past the “roads” and ended at 
the edge of Oak Creek Canyon. Next 
followed an “Emergency Timber Sale” 
to “salvage” the dead wood. Most of the 
trees cut were not dead. Now, eight 
years later, logging is still going on with 
more roads planned into areas that were 
never touched by the fire. Environmen- 
talists are reluctant to protect forest in 
an area famous for its red rock. 

This forest is the headwaters of some 
of the most spectacular canyons that run 
south into the Escalante and east 
through Capitol Reef. Elk, bear, and 
cougar, to mention a few, depend on the 
continuum of wildemesss in which to 
live. Several years ago a bull moose was 
seen heading south. It was speculated 
that he had wandered down from the 
Manti/LaSalle National Forest looking 
for new territory. 

The north end of Capitol Reef Na- 
tional Park ends too soon as the equally 
spectacular San Rafael Reef carries on 
the slickrock and colored clay desert for 
another 75 miles. The San Rafael Swell 
is a vast wilderness segmented by roads 
that cut through in several places. Some 
uranium exploration and mining has oc- 
cured but most of the area is wilderness. 
This incredible area deserves National 
Park status and has not been dealt with 
justly in the BLM WSA process. 

Zion National Park’s southeastern 
end is roadless and abuts the BLM Can- 
naan Mountain and Parunaweep WSAs. 

continued on pg. 21 



EF! PROPOSES 16 MILLION ACRES 


OF BLM WILDERNESS IN UTAH 


3 Million Acre Escalante Wilderness! 


The State of Utah contains one of the 
most enthralling displays of primitive 
landscape on Earth. Although Utah has 
a relatively large percentage of its fed- 
eral land in National Parks and National 
Forests, much of the most spectacular, 
biotieally important, and pristine wil- 
derness is managed by the Bureau of 
Land Management (BLM). And in few 
other places in the United States is so 
much wildness under attack (see Grant 
Johnson’s accompanying article). 

Earth First! has focused on the wild 
and threatened BLM lands of Utah on 
several occasions. The BLM’s wilder- 
ness review process is now coming to a 
climax and your input in strong support 
of a visionary Wilderness preservation 
plan is essential. The Utah Wilderness 
Association is recommending that 3.8 
million acres of BLM lands in Utah be 
recommended to Congress for Wilder- 
ness designation. They say that their 
proposal is a pragmatic, politically feas- 
ible and defensible one. In other words, 
they have made many compromises al- 
ready. The Sierra Club, Wilderness So- 
ciety, Southern Utah Wilderness As- 
sociation and other groups are propos- 
ing that 5 million acres of BLM land be 
designated as Wilderness. This proposal 
is good as far as it goes, but is still mired 
in the desire to appear “credible,” to 
play the Wilderness game by the rules 
established by the BLM (actually by 
Exxon, the San Juan County Commis- 
sion, the livestock industry, and off- 
road-vehicle dolts). There is little vision 
in this proposal as well. 

But the vision is there. In the land. 
The redrock canyons, stone arches, 
hanging gardens of delight, restful 
copses of cottonwoods beside desert 
pools, vast empty silence-filled basins 
and ranges, and thundering rivers have 
all the magic, all the dreams one could 
ever desire. They deserve better than 
business as usual, better than acquies- 
cence in the legitimatization of roads 
that never should have been built, bet- 
ter than collaboration with the storm 
troopers of industrial tyranny. It is time 
that we as conservationists reached 



Desolation Canyon. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


back to the mythic figures of modem gress and through other actions. Stay 

conservation — Bob Marshall and Aldo tuned. The battle for Utah should be as 

Leopold — who proposed a 9 million hard-fought as that for the Alaska 

acre Wilderness National Park in south- Lands Bill. 

em Utah in 1938. It is time we respond A list of areas and acreages in the 

to the BLM’s wilderness review not Earth First! proposal follows, but sev- 

with carefully crafted political prag- eralofthe areas deserve highlighting, 
matism, but with the love and pain this ^ESCALANTE — We propose a 

surrealistic landscape inflicts in our 3,000,000 acre Wilderness in one unit 

eyes, hearts, and feet. With the sorrow here, including the Henry Mountains, 

and passion found in the writings of Waterpocket Fold, Circle Cliffs, Es- 

Edward Abbey. And in Grant Johnson’s calante Canyons, Kaiparowits Plateau, 

words in this issue. Smoky Mountain, Wahweap Canyon, 

We have tried to devise a visionary upper Paria River, and Pink Cliffs. In 

Wilderness proposal for the BLM lands addition to BLM land, this intemation- 

of Utah. We are sending it to BLM and ally significant Wilderness proposal in- 

we urge you to write in support of it to eludes portions of Capitol Reef National 

BLM. This proposal is yet a draft and Park, Glen Canyon National Recreation 

no doubt needs fine-tuning. If you have Area, Bryce Canyon National Park, and 

comments, additions, deletions, etc. for the Dixie National Forest. Roads to be 

it, please send them to us in Tucson. closed include the Burr Trail and the 

After BLM issues its final Wilderness Hole in the Rock road, 

recommendation, the Utah Congres- * DEATH HOLLOW/AQUARIUS 

sional Delegation, with all the wisdom, PLATEAU — This 750,000 acre Wilder- 

thoughtfulness and judgment of a Sher- ness is primarily made up of Dixie Na- 

man tank, will begin jerking an entirely tional Forest land including Boulder 

inadequate bill through Congress. At Mountain and the lake-studded subal- 

that time, the EF! proposal should be pine Aquarius Plateau, as well as BLM’s 

complete and we will need to organize Phipps/Death Hollow WSA. It includes 

strong suppport for it in letters to Con- a small already-designated Wilderness 

Area. 


boats will be banned from the Colorado 
and Green Rivers. 

* SAN RAFAEL SWELL — Two 
units of 1,000,000 and 700,000 acres are 
divided by 1-70. The larger southern 
unit includes a portion of Capitol Reef 
National Park, and Thousand Lake 
Mountain on the Manti-LaSal National 
Forest. 

* ARCHES — This 200,000 acre unit 
includes Arches National Park (with 
several road corridors) and the sur- 
rounding BLM land. 

* DESOLATION CANYON — This 
extremely diverse area of 2,200,000 
acres includes Desolation Canyon on the 
Green River, the Book Cliffs, and the 
Roan Plateau. The roadless portion of 
the Uintah Indian Reservation is 
included. There is adjacent land in Col- 
orado as well. 

* GREAT SALT LAKE DESERT — 
One of the BLM’s largest roadless areas 
has been virtually ignored by BLM and 
conservationists alike because it is “bor- 
ing” salt flats. Earth First! doesn’t 
think so (in fact our infamous picture in 
Outside was taken here). We propose 
two Wilderness units here divided by 
1-80. If, however, the salt flats become 
Bonneville Lake and close the Inter- 
state, then this should be one 
Wilderness. 

The total Earth First! Utah BLM Wil- 
derness Proposal is approximately 
16,000,000 acres, including about 

2.500.000 acres of Forest Service, Na- 
tional Park, state, and private lands. 
All roads should be closed in each unit 
and other developments removed. The 
grazing of commerical livestock should 
be eliminated. Private and state lands 
should be acquired by the BLM. All 
areas should be ivithdrawn from all 
forms of appropriation under the 
mineral laws. 

1. Beaver Dam Wash* 230,000 acres 

2. Moquith Mountain* 160,000 

3. Escalante 3,000,000 

k. Wah Wall Mountains South 370,000 

5. Death Hollow /Aquarius Plateau 

750.000 

6. Mt. Ellsworth 180,000 

7. Sevier Lake/King Top 1,000,000 


* WESTERN DESERT — We prop- 8. House Range 1,000,000 



9. Deep Creek Range* 200,000 

10. Little Sahara 130,000 

11. Clay Hills 180,000 

12. Moki Canyon 250,000 

13. Grand Gulch 200,000 
U- Fish Creek 250,000 

15. Canyonlands 2,500,000 

16. South San Rafael Swell 1,000,000 

17. North San Rafael Swell 700,000 

18. Negro Bill U0,000 

19. Westwater Canyon* 230,000 

20. Arches 200,000 

21. Desolation Canyon* 2,200,000 

22. North Salt Lake Desert* 600,000 

23. South Salt Lake Desert MO, 000 
* Acreage given only for area in Utah; 

additional acreage in Nevada, Arizona, 
or Colorado. Acreages are not exact. 

All other BLM IFS’/l.s' outside of 
these larger complexes should also be 
designated as Wilderness Areas. 


ose several large areas in Utah’s Great 
Basin which will require the closure of 
a variety of dirt roads. Too often conser- 
vationists give short shrift to the au- 
stere empty spaces of western Utah. 
Outstanding huge Wildernesses can be 
designated here. 

* CANYONLANDS — This extraor- 
dinary area of 2,500,000 acres includes 
Canyonlands National Park and por- 
tions of Glen Canyon National Recre- 
ation Area, and the Manti-LaSal Na- 
tional Forest (including a small Dark 
Canyon Wilderness Area). Features are 
the Dirty Devil River, the Maze, the 
Needles, Cataract Canyon, Dark Can- 
yon, Labyrinth and Stillwater Canyons 
on the Green, the Island in the Sky, and 
the San Rafael Desert. Roads to the 
Needles, Grandview Point, and Mineral 
Bottom will remain as corridors. Power 


WRITE IN SUPPORT OF THE EF! PROPOSAL 

to: State Director 

BLM 

324 South State St. 

Salt Lake City, UT 84111 


’MOA? 


San Juan River. Photo by Dave Foreman. 
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GILA PLAN: ROADS AND LOGGING 

Earth First! Proposes 1.3 Million Acre Gila Wilderness 


By Dave Foreman 

Growing up in New Mexico, as I 
began to explore the wildernesses of 
the Sandia, Jemez, and Sangre de 
Cristo Mountains near Albuquerque, 
the Gila Wilderness far to the south took 
on mythic proportions in my mind. It 
was vast, remote, incomparably wild . 
. . and unknown. It became my El- 
dorado, my Ultima Thule. It was my 
Heart of Darkness, the center of my 
biosphere. 

After its trails, canyons and ridges 
became familar to my foot, after its 
geography became embedded in my 
mind, the Gila lost only the “unknown.” 
It remained as mysterious and fascinat- 
ing after my many explorations as it 
had been when it was the beckoning, 
blank spot on the map. 

I cut my conservation teeth on the 
Gila Wilderness and the wild, lightly de- 
veloped National Forest of the same 



Aldo Leopold Wilderness. Photo by Dave Foreman 


should be restricted to designated con- 
structed roads. 

4. No old growth or previously unlog- 
ged forest should be cut. There should 
be no deficit timber sales. 

5. The grizzly, and wolf should be rein- 
troduced into the Gila Wilderness and 
possibly into the other large roadless 
areas on the Forest. The river otter 
should be reintroduced in the Gila and 
San Francisco Rivers, and studies 
should be made for possible reintroduc- 
tion of jaguar, ocelot and jaguarundi. 
Bighorn sheep and pronghorn popula- 
tions should be expanded. 

6. Livestock grazing should be phased 
out on the entire Gila National Forest 
during the next decade. 

7. The entire Gila National Forest 
should be withdrawn from appropria- 
tion under the Mining Laws and Mineral 
Leasing Laws. 

8. All trapping and any form of pre- 
dator control should be prohibited on 


name surrounding it. In 1972, I took on 
the job of coordinating the New Mexico 
Wilderness Study Committee’s 
taskforce on the Gila National Forest 
for RARE I — the first roadless area 
review and evaluation of the Forest Ser- 
vice — and got to know the other re- 
maining roadless areas outside the 
great Wilderness. That fall, I helped to 
coordinate the conservation groups’ de- 
velopment of a comprehensive new Wil- 
derness proposal for the Gila Wilder- 
ness and the adjacent Gila Primitive 
Area. 

I moved down to the Gila and lived 
there in a hundred-year-old adobe for 
eight years. Catron County, which in- 
cludes much of the Gila, is one of the 
largest and least populated counties in 
the nation — its population density 
when I moved there in 1973 was one 
person for every three square miles. 
Most of the two thousand people were 
clustered in small hamlets; the majority 
of the county was uninhabited by hu- 
mans. We drove 65 miles one way to the 
grocery store. In many respects, it was 
still the frontier. 


But we know that frontiers are to con- 
quer. To the Forest Service the 3.3 mil- 
lion acres of the Gila National Forest 
(2.5 million acres outside of designated 
Wilderness Areas) is a particularly lu- 
scious frontier awaiting the bulldozer, 
chainsaw, and FORPLAN computer. 
Their recently released Forest Plan and 
Draft Environmental Impact State- 
ment are no different than any of the 
others. It is the battleplan for the trans- 
formation of a relatively undeveloped 
open space and backcountry region into 
a managed human-centered landscape. 
It is the story of Virginia, Ohio, Texas 
and California writ again. 

It is useless to argue with the Forest 
Service on their grounds, using their 
points of reference. They worship at the 
altar of the Great God of Technology 
and have a holy charge to make the 
forests and mountains march to their 
dram beat. We worship at the altar of 
the Goddess of the Wilderness and seek 
to re-leam to dance to the rythym of 
Her sweet song. We have nothing to 
talk about with the Forest Service. 



the Forest. 

As I look back over the fifteen years 9. There should be no use of her- 

of working with the Gila National bicides, pesticides, fungicides, or other 

Forest, of playing the game according poisons on the Forest, 

to their rales, I realize my capitulation 10. Management concentration for 

from a Wilderness Vision. As much as the Gila National Forest should be on 

any other individual, I drew the bound- reforestation, rehabilitation of over- 

aries of the present Gila Wilderness. grazed areas, repair of damaged water- 

Now it is time to do what is right. sheds, erosion control, closure of roads, 

The Gila Wilderness was the first Wil- protection and restoration of natural 

demess Area protected anywhere in the wildlife habitat, and other healing ac- 

world. At the urging of Aldo Leopold, tivities, using native species only, 

the Forest Service administratively set H. The Forest Service should work 

it aside in 1924 as a one million acre to return the entire area to a natural 
reserve safe from roads and timber cut- fire regime, 
ting. In less than eight years, however, 

they punched a road through its heart, The Gila — America’s first Wilderness 

severing the Black Range on the east — deserves better than we have given 

from the rest of the area. This road — it. It has the greatest potential of any 

the North Star Road — is yet today a montane area in the lower 48 states out- 

thin ribbon of gravel, sometimes side of the Northern Rockies to be re- 
washed out, that divides the two wil- stored to a full, dynamic, diverse, 

dest areas in New Mexico from each healthy wilderness condition. The only 

other. As the poptops open or the wine thing lacking to achieve this noble goal 

is uncorked whenever New Mexico con- is the vision, will, and commitment of 

servationists meet, someone will mur- conservationists. You can supply that, 

mur dreamily, “Wouldn’t it be nice to 

close the North Star Road?” WHAT YOU CAN DO 

It would, indeed. 1. Write the Forest Supervisor, Gila 

In that light, allow me to offer a vision National Forest, 2610 N. Silver Street, 

for the Gila National Forest; a reasona- Silver City, NM 88061 in support of 

ble, economically-sensible alternative the Earth First! alternative for the 

which will restore what Aldo Leopold, Gila National Forest, 

fresh out of the Yale School of Forestry, 2. Contact Earth First!, POB 5871, 

found in the Gila when he stepped off Tucson, AZ 85703 if you would like to 

the train in 1909 to go to work for the work on fine-tuning the Earth First! 

Forest Service. Gila proposal, and to begin to promote 

1. First and foremost, the North Star 
Road should be closed and the Gila and 
Aldo Leopold Wilderness Areas com- 
bined into one unified Wilderness of 

1.300.000 acres. Other minor dirt and 
gravel roads around the periphery 
should also be closed and the two small 
mud reservoirs of Snow Lake and Wall 
Lake removed. The twenty-mile long 
paved road into the Gila Cliff Dwellings 
National Monument and the develop- 
ments at the Cliff Dwellings and Gila 
Hot Springs should be phased out over 
the next ten years. 

2. Twelve other roadless area com- 
plexes, totalling one million acres, 
should be protected as Wilderness 
Areas also (see map). Dirt roads should 
be closed, timber sales rehabilitated, 
and other developments removed to es- 
tablish the following areas: 

*A. Sawyers Peak 90,000 acres 
*B. Meadow Creek 40,000 
*C. Gila Middle Box 72,000 
*D. Hells Hole 30,000 
*E. Blue Range/San Francisco River 

165.000 

*F. Mogollon Mountains 150,000 
*G. Tularosa Mountains 275,000 
*H. Frisco Box 40,000 
*1. Wahoo Peak 60,000 
*J. Escondido Mountain 55,000 
*K. Funny Rocks 20,000 
*L. Fox Mountain 15,000 
The Hells Hole and Blue Range/San 
Francisco River areas include addi- 
tional land in Arizona. Acreages given 
are for the New Mexico portions only. 

3. There should be no new road con- 
struction on the Forest, roads in the 
proposed Wilderness Areas should be 
closed and reclaimed, and all vehicles 



East Fork Gila. Photo by Dave Foreman. 
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STIKINE RIVER THREATENED 


By Rabinowitz mine would create 500 jobs directly 

and 500 indirectly, and would involve 
By 1986, large-scale logging the extraction of 1.5 million tons of 

operations and an open-pit coal mine coal a year for the next 20 years. A Gulf 

may tarnish each end of British Canada spokesperson said that a 

Columbia’s largest wilderness sample of 20,000 tons has already been 

watercourse, the Stikine River. mined from the Klappan area at the 

Recently B.C. government ministries edge of the Stikine watershed, 

began to review a five volume proposal Unfortunately, the bureaucratic 

by Gulf Canada to develop an designation of “natural area of 

anthracite coal mine near the Stikine’s Canadian significance” presents no 

source and apparently within the legal barriers to resource extraction. 

“Spatsizi plateau natural area of The B.C. province has juridiction over 

Canadian significance” — a potential these lands and resources, so the 

National Park. Meanwhile, true to federal government would have to 

Forest “Service” tradition, the B.C. obtain B.C. approval to enact a 

forests ministry has been working on a Federal-provincial agreement before 

“local resource use plan” that would giving the area National Park status, 

allow large-scale logging in the lower However, there has been no request 

Stikine, upriver of the lands protected from the B.C. government for this to 

by Alaska’s Stikine-LaConte happen. 

Wilderness Area. This logging could The Spatsizi Plateau area 

begin next spring, and work on the • encompasses 10,000 square kilometers 
mine is slated for late next year. surrounding Spatsizi Provincial Park. 

Small-scale logging for Spruce and It is one of the 48 unique natural re- 

Cottonwood taken in booms downriver gions identified by the federal govern- 

to Wrangell, Alaska, has been occuring me nt in Canada. According to a Parks 

on the lower Stikine for the past two Canada document, “each of these 

winters and will probably continue natural regions should be represented 

this winter. A ministry engineer is in the system of national parks.” The 

now studying the impact of log boom Spatsizi Plateau area lies within 

movements on the Stikine as a “Natural Region 7,” which stretches 

consulting firm produces a plan to (as from the Alaska/Yukon border almost 

usual) “minimize the visual impact” of to Prince George. There are currently 

logging. The consultants are also no National Parks in Natural Region 7. 

supposed to consider the river’s Recently conservation groups whose 

recreational values and the impact of common goal is the protection of the 

logging on fishing. The studies will be Stikine watershed met together for the 

combined by October and released for first time, the participating groups 

public input. According to Glenn included the Association of United 

Bohn, Vancouver Sun reporter, the Tahltans, a tribal association of the 

head of the Cassiar forest district, Ian people native to the Area; Friends of 

Bowie, hopes that the plan will lead to the Stikine, based in northern B.C.; 

the granting of licenses and increased the Yukon Conservation Society; and 

logging by next spring. the Southeast Alaska Conservation 

Proponents of the coal mine on the Council (SEACC). Together they 

upper Stikine have estimated that the called for a moratorium on 



7 ahltan fishermen on lower Stikine. Postcard from Friends of Stikine. 

commercial logging on the lower Reserve be created to include the 

river, hydro-electric development, unique plateau and headwaters of the 

large-scale mining, flooding reserves, Spatsizi, Klappan, Nass and Skeena 

access roads (and) further alienation of Rivers, with resource development 

agricultural and residential lands.” within this area to be prohibited 

They also called for all land use pending the settlement of local tribal 

proposals within the Stikine land claims. 

watershed to be subject to the Once again, governmental bodies 

settlement of the Tahltan land claim. are allowing profit-seeking 

About 1,500 Tahltans live in the area corporations to invade and destroy the 

and their claim takes in about 100,000 natural, irreplaceable heritage of the 

square kilometers from the Yukon to a people they are supposed to represent, 

point north of Stewart. The groups disregarding the fact that it is not even 

want the Stikine River corridor to be their land to dispose of, but belongs to 

granted park status to maximize the native inhabitants. There is 

protection of its wild state, noting that something drastically wrong when it 

under present policy, federal is the dollar sign that continually 

provisions recognize the need to settle steers a society’s system, rather than 

aboriginal land claims and to include the people affected in the long-term 

native people in park management. and the needs of the eco-system upon 

They ask allowance to be made for the which all. are dependent for their 

continuation of all traditional T ahltan survival . 

activities, and that a National Park 



EF! PROPOSES 20 MILLION ACRE 
INTERNATIONAL PRESERVE 


of various British Columbia agencies. 
In time, this area will be well known 
as one of the continent’s most spec- 
tacular and undisturbed large wilder- 
nesses. 

For more information on threats to 
the Stikine, contact the following 
groups: 

Friends of the Stikine 
4609 West 10th Avenue 
Vancouver, BC V6R 2J3 
Canada 


Earth Firstlers in Juneau, Alaska, 
have drawn up a proposal for one of 
the largest Wilderness Areas in North 
America — the Stikine/Cassiar/Atlin 
International Wilderness Preserve 
(see map). The proposed Wilderness 
stretches over 400 miles from just 
south of Whitehorse in the Yukon to 
Misty Fjords National Monument in 
extreme southern Southeast Alaska. 
The Stikine/Cassiar/Atlin Interna- 
tional Wilderness Preserve includes 
coastal rainforest; tidewater and al- 
pine glaciers; interior forests of pine, 
spruce, birch and aspen; critical 
habitat for deer, grizzlies, brown bear, 
moose, caribou, bald eages, and five 
species of salmon; the spectacular 
Grand Canyon of the Stikine; the Ice 
Mountain glaciated volcanic field; 
sagebrush; and some of the most spec- 
tacular high mountain scenery in the 
world. Wilderness travel is by horse- 
back, kayak, river boat, float or ski 
plane, and on foot. There are no roads. 
Included are parts of the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest in Alaska, and large 
tracts of land under the jurisdiction 
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Residents for a Free Flowing Stikine 
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Telegraph Creek, BC V0J 2 W0 
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Southeast Alaska Conservation 
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\This bearwolf guards the grave of a Tahltan Indian on the Stikine River 

'Stikine basin needs more wilderness spirit guardians as well. 

1 
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Earth First! Stikine -Atlin- Cassiar International Wilderness Preserve. 


WILDERNESS RECOVE 
RESTORATION: AN EX 


By Reed F. Noss 

Recovery implies a healing process. 
Exclude man, let nature be, and every- 
thing will return to naturalness and 
purity. If it were only so simple! Unfor- 
tunately, ecologically degraded areas 
seldom will heal on their own, in the 
sense of returning to pre-disturbance 
or presettlement condition. Soils may 
have washed away, water has often been 
diverted or polluted, acid rain may be 
falling, large carnivores and other sensi- 
tive species have usually been elimi- 
nated, and recolonization sources may 
be at a great distance across an inhospit- 
able, human-dominated terrain. 

Even the act of excluding harmful 
human activities from a natural area is 
a form of active land management. 
Eliminating all possible traces of human 
influence requires even more manage- 
ment. Letting things be is unfortu- 
nately not a viable management option 
in a world overrun by Homo sapiens. 
Active habitat restoration efforts; re- 
moval of roads, structures, and other 
intrusions; reestablishment of original 
drainage patterns; reintroduction of 
large predators and other missing 
ecosystem components; and guarding 
against human trespass, poaching and 
overuse are necessary steps in a true 
wilderness recovery program. This is 
the irony of our age: “hands-on” man- 
agement is needed to restore “hands- 
off’ wilderness character. 

Restoration implies different things 
to different people, depending perhaps 
on how much of an ecological purist you 
are. To some, turning a strip mine into 
a cattle pasture is restoration enough. 
Unfortunately, this is the fate of much 
“reclaimed” land that was formerly 
strip-mined; restoration of a pre-mining 
natural community is rarely a goal in 
these federally-funded programs. In 
other cases, naturalists believe that 
planting a patch of prairie with a nice 
mix of native grasses and forbs is a 
crowning achievement of conservation. 
Prairie “restoration,” usually on the 
scale of a few acres, is a popular pastime 
in the Midwest, even in areas where no 
prairie existed originally. While I will 
not deny the esthetic value of these “is- 
lands of life” in a corn-soybean and shop- 
ping center landscape, this is not suffi- 
cient restoration for me. I believe that 
ecological restoration and wilderness 
recovery should be closely related con- 
cepts, close together on a spectrum of 
conservation effort. Ecological restora- 
tion should, whenever possible, recreate 
the presettlement-type structure, func- 
tion, and integrity of ecosystems, while 
allowing for natural dynamism. Struc- 
ture is the characteristic species compo- 
sition, diversity, and relative abundance 
patterns, encompassing complete food 
webs and the physical environment that 
existed on the site and across the land- 
scape. Function is the suite of ecological 
and evolutionary processes associated 
with that structure — in short, the nat- 
ural flow and cycling of things, and the 
events that punctuate that flow. Integ- 


rity is an emergent, somewhat intangi- 
ble quality that arises from natural 
structure and function, and implies 
naturalness and beauty. What must be 
restored or re-created then are ivhole 
ecosystems, not pieces of ecosystems. 
The heart of a whole ecosystem is wil- 
derness. 

Restoring ecosystems and re-creat- 
ing wilderness are not easy tasks in 
human-dominated landscapes. The 
main problem with these landscapes, 
which increasingly overwhelm the 
earth, is that they are fragmented. They 
are pieces, not wholes. As white 
settlers (and to a certain extent, the 
Indians before them) moved into North 
America, they removed native vegeta- 
tion, replaced it with crops, or simply 
cleared and burned to improve travel, 
visibility for hunting, or to reduce pes- 
tiferous insect populations. Trails and 
then roads were built, criss-crossing the 
wilderness and ultimately taming the 
land. All regions became more accessi- 
ble, and the animals easier to hunt and 
destroy. Large carnivores and omni- 
vores were persecuted with particular 
ruthlessness, and their rapid demise ef- 
fectively removed the top of the food 
pyramid. This disruption of the food 
web, combined with a colossal invasion 
of opportunistic plant and animal 
weeds, significantly altered the native 
ecosystems of North America. The land 
became tame, weedy, humanized. Rem- 
nant natural areas are now scattered, 
disturbed and incomplete. In all but the 
very largest wilderness areas, natural 
ecosystem structure, function, and 
integrity have been lost, replaced by 
systems that are depauperate, 
homogenous, and unstable. 

Traditional, anthropocentric conser- 
vation efforts do not adequately address 
these far-reaching consequences of 
landscape fragmentation. They view 
remnant natural areas as “living 
museums,” and evaluate wilderness in 
terms of “visitor days.” Fragmentation 
is not recognized as a problem because 
evaluations are site-specific and blind 
to the processes that operate at large 
spatial and temporal scales. Parks and 
preserves are seen as show pieces and 
recreation areas, not as ecosystems or 
sacred groves. Both the rational and the 
intuitive understanding of nature are 
precluded by a management regime 
that focuses only on short-term benefits 
to humans. 

We can do better. Not with a myopic 
conception of “let it be” preservation — 
few wildernesses on earth are large and 
pristine enough for that - — but instead 
with an ecocentric and scientifically cog- 
nizant program of ecological restora- 
tion. Science and gut-level ethics need 
not clash, but can work together to- 
wards the re-creation of whole ecosys- 
tems and wilderness. We know intui- 
tively, as followers of deep ecology, 
what is right. We are beginning to know 
rationally, as scientific ecologists, how 
to restore what is right. A holistic ap- 
proach to preservation requires an in- 
termingling of ecological science and 



ecological ethics. Like yin and yang, 
neither alone will suffice. 

The Earth First! proposals for wilder- 
ness recovery areas and ecosystem pre- 
serves, as discussed in previous issues 
of this journal, are right in line with 
what most scientific ecologists are re- 
commending to counter the effects of 
landscape fragmentation (for example, 
see my review of The Fragmented 
Forest in Earth First! Beltane, 1985). 
In short, we need large, essentially in- 
violate wilderness areas; we need these 
areas to be interconnected and buffered 
by broad habitat corridors; and we need 
restoration of all habitats within these 
preserves to presettlement-type, 
dynamic ecosystems. We must demand 
nothing less than an interconnected net- 
work of restored wilderness in all areas 
of the earth where wilderness has been 
lost. This re-creation of the primitive 
and wild is, in the grand scheme of 
things, just as important as preserving 
the last vestiges of original wilderness. 

As human populations and technolog- 
ical growth continues, ecological resto- 
ration and wilderness recovery wall be 
needed in an increasing number of land- 
scapes across the globe. Concomitant 
with slowing and eventually reversing 
the cancerous growth of humanity, we 
must begin restoration efforts in ear- 
nest. Eastern North America, where 
ecosystems have been both well-studied 
and severely fragmented, is a good 
place to start. I previously reported on 
proposed wilderness recovery in the 
Ohio Valley ( Earth First! Eostar, 1988 
— unfortunately, because of the mostly 
spineless conservationists in that re- 
gion, little has been done to implement 
this proposal), and R.F. Mueller reports 
in this issue on ecological preserves in 
the eastern mountains. The following is 
a proposal we are pursuing in Florida. 

Florida is by most estimates the “fas- 
test-growing” state in the US, meaning 
that habitat destruction and fragmenta- 
tion is more rapid here than perhaps 
anywhere in North America. Coastal 
areas and well-drained interior areas 
have been most severly affected, but 
few areas are pristine. Yet Florida re- 
tains some vast acreages of land that 
have been only moderately disrupted by 
human activity and thus hold good po- 
tential for recovery. Much of this land 
is in public ownership, administered as 
National Forests, National Parks, Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges, and various 
state and local areas (encompassing 
over 5 million acres, which is a lot for 
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allow restoration of ecosystems and 
reintroduction of the panther. Upon re- 
quest, I submitted a detailed report to 
the Florida Panther Technical Advisory 
Council on how landscapes might be 
managed to fulfill these goals. 

The accompanying map shows a sys- 
tem of “MUM Networks” that we have 
proposed for Florida. A MUM is a “mul- 
tiple-use module,” an extension of the 
biosphere reserve concept to multiple 
levels of biological hierarchy (e.g., from 
a local population to a macro-ecosys- 
tem) and to any conceivable landscape. 
Each MUM consists of an inviolable 
core preserve that is managed as wilder- 
ness and surrounded by a gradation of 
buffer zones. Buffer zones permit a 
spectrum of human activities that are 
consistent with preservation of the wil- 
derness core, and protect the core from 
the more intensive land-use of sur- 
rounding, humanized land. Inner buffer 
zones might permit activities such as 
hiking, canoeing, and other relatively 
“non-consumptive” outdoor activities. 
Outer buffer zones might allow uses 
such as primitive hunting and long-rota- 
tion forestry towards the interior, and 
more intensive forestry, range, recre- 
ation and perhaps low-density housing 
towards the exterior. MUM’s are or- 
ganized into networks by appropriate 
habitat corridors that facilitate the flow 
of nutrients, individuals, genes, energy, 
habitat patches, and other elements 
among core preserves. Although knowl- 
edge of dispersal processes is incom- 
plete, recent studies have documented 
that habitat corridors facilitate the 
movement of organisms across a land- 
scape mosaic. The converse effect, that 
of restriction of movement by barriers 
such as roads and agricultural fields, 
has also been documented. The cor- 
ridors shown in the map mostly follow 
stream drainage systems and thus can 
be called riparian strips. Organization 
of MUM’s into networks will hopefully 
prevent the deleterious effects of in- 
breeding within populations, minimize 
extinctions, and help restore the shift- 



an eastern state). Florida also has, in 
comparison with most states, an aggres- 
sive land acquisition campaign, both on 
the part of the state government and 
The Nature Conservancy. Further- 
more, there is enormous public support 
for preservation and reintroduction of 
Florida’s “state animal,” the Florida 
panther, which just happens to require 
a significant acreage of wilderness for 
survival. The Florida panther, a potent 
symbol of Florida’s vanishing wilder- 
ness, is an appropriate rallying point 
for a visonary conservation strategy 
that seeks to restore whole ecosystems. 

The Florida Panther Technical Advis- 
ory Council was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Florida to develop a strategy 
to preserve the Florida panther in its 
present range in south Florida, and to 
reintroduce the panther into appropri- 
ate areas elsewhere in the state. Dr. 
Larry Harris of the Univeristy of 
Florida and I have proposed networks 
of interconnected wilderness and natu- 
ral areas in Florida that will hopefully 


ing disturbance and succession patterns 
characteristic of natural landscapes. 

The MUM Network strategy is funda- 
mentally dependent upon a system of 
inviolable core preserves, areas that are 
managed to restore and perpetuate na- 
tive ecosystem structure, function and 
integrity. No compromises can be al- 
lowed in the protection of MUM cores! 
Each core preserve should be as large 
as possible and managed to protect the 
most sensitive elements that exist or 
will be reintroduced there. If a recrea- 
tional activity potentially conflicts with 
strict protection, then it should be dis- 
allowed. Many MUM cores should be 
totally closed to Homo sapiens, except 
for the few qualified individuals who are 
engaged in ecological restoration and 
monitoring in each area. As pointed out 
above, a complete “hands-off,” preser- 
vationist approach is usually unwise, 
and reflects an ecological naivete. Con- 
servation ecologists unanimously recog- 
nize the necessity of scientific manage- 
ment in restoring and perpetuating nat- 


St. Mary ’s River MUM corridor. Photo by Reed Moss. 
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ural areas. Active habitat restoration 
should apply the best state-of-the-art 
management techniques to mimic the 
natural environmental regime, keeping 
human intervention down to the 
minimum necessary to restore natural 
conditions. The smaller the area, the 
more management and vigilant protec- 
tion are needed. Few wilderness areas 
remaining on earth are large enough to 
contain natural disturbance, hydrologi- 
cal, and biogeochemical regimes within 
their boundaries, and recolonization 
sources for lost species might be far 
away. Thus, ironically, some human in- 
tervention is necessary to maintain 
most core preserves in a “natural” state. 

Existing public lands must usually 
form the core preserves of a MUM Net- 
work. The largest core preserves por- 
trayed in the map are under federal own- 
ership and include the Apalachicola, 
Osceola, and Ocala National Forests in 
north Florida, the Okefenokee National 
Wildlife Refuge in south Georgia and 
north Florida, and the Big Cypress 
National Preserve and Everglades Na- 
tional Park in south Florida. Several 
other National Wildlife Refuges, and 
state-owned parks, preseiwes, and 
water management areas are also pro- 
posed as core preseves. Some smaller 
core preserves are not shown on the 
map at this scale. Proposed buffer zones 
and connecting corridors include public 
lands, but also much private land. Not 
all in the latter category need be ac- 
quired by government agencies, how- 
ever. Rather 1 , conservation easements 
and management agreements with land- 
owners should generally provide suffi- 
cient protection to outer buffer zones. 

Because relatively little land need be 
acquired to complete the Florida MUM 
Network, lack of funds is not expected 
to be a major problem. Instead, the im- 
pediment to rapid progress at this time 
is resistance on the part of the public 


agencies that manage the land proposed 
as core preserves. Although the plan 
has been actively endorsed by two gov- 
ernor-appointed councils (the Florida 
Panther Technical Advisory Council and 
the Nongame Wildlife Advisory Coun- 
cil), and by staff (but not adminis- 
trators) of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission and the Florida 
Department of Natural Resources, rela- 
tively little of the land in question is 
under their jurisdiction. Instead the 
majority is federal land. It should be no 
surpirse to readers of this journal that 
most of the resistance to ecological re- 
storation in Florida comes from the US 
Forest Service. 

The 1985 proposed Land and Re- 
source Management Plan for the Na- 
tional Forests in Florida, with accom- 
panying DEIS, is a total disaster for 
Florida ecosystems. Timber production 
is blatantly assumed to be the primary 
function of National Forests, with other 
uses accomodated only when they do 
not interfere with production. None of 
the nine alternatives discussed in the 
DEIS guarantees preservation or resto- 
ration of native ecosystems at any mean- 
ingful scale, and the preferred alter- 
native would hasten the conversion of 
National Forests into high-density tree 
farms. I reviewed the plan as Conserva- 
tion Chairperson for the Florida Native 
Plant Society, and the comments I sub- 
mitted represented an Earth First! per- 
spective. This perspective, where resto- 
ration and perpetuation of native 
ecosystems in the National Forests is 
given the highest priority, was strongly 
evident in comments submitted to the 
Forest Service by many other Florida 
biologists and conservationists. Yet the 
Forest Service is unlikely to listen to 
reasonable arguments that disaccord 
with their warped conception of multi- 
ple use. It is now necessary for everyone 
who cares about the real Florida to 
apply a full spectrum of tactics, legal 
and illegal, to assure that the Freddies 
maintain these immensely valuable 
lands in a condition where they can func- 
tion as core preserves in the Florida 
MUM Network. Florida has more than 
enough tree farms on private industry 
land, and these tree farms can actually 
perform a useful function as outer buf- 
fer zones for MUM preserves. The Na- 
tional Forests, on the other hand, are 
virtually the only lands in north Florida 
where large-scale ecosystem restora- 
tion is possible. 

One hope we have of changing the 
management regime of the Florida Na- 
tional Forests lies in the Florida 
panther reintroduction plan. The first 
phases of this plan are already in oper- 
ation. A public opinion survey has been 
completed, which shows enthusiastic 
support for panther reintroduction 
throughout the state. Captive propaga- 
tion of panthers, necessary to supply 
animals for release to the wild, has re- 
cently been approved by the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Panthers used in the breeding pro- 
gram will include existing captives and 
road-injured individuals too crippled to 
be released themselves. We are hoping 
that additional animals will come from 
closely related, non-endangered sub- 
species of cougars in the west (e.g. , 
Texas), rather than from the critically 
endangered wild Florida population, 
which now numbers only 20 or 30 indi- 
viduals. Another possibility is to use 
females from related subspecies as sur- 
rogate mothers, with eggs and sperm 
taken from Florida panthers in the wild. 

The reintroduction of panthers into 
the National Forests of north Florida, 
and the Okefenokee Swamp of south 
Georgia/north Florida, has long been an 
explicit goal of the Florida panther re- 
covery program. But when I asked As- 
sistant Forest Supervisor Ray Mason, 
primary author of the Forest Plan, why 
panthers were not considered in the 
Plan, he claimed that all he has heard 
of the panther reintroduction program 
has been rumors in the press. This 
points to a serious deficiency in com- 


munication among agencies. Appar- 
ently the Forest Service, the Fish & 
Wildlife Service, and the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission do 
not talk much to one another. We insist 
that the proposed Forest Plan cannot 
be considered adequate until the 
panther reintroduction plan is fully con- 
sidered. We hope that established con- 
servation groups such as the National 
Wildlife Federation, the Sierra Club, 
and the Florida Audubon Society will 
file a lawsuit over this discrepancy. 

Reintroduction of panthers into the 
National Forests of Florida would be 
disastrous until drastic changes in the 
management of these areas occur. 
Numerous roads need to be closed and 
removed, logging must be curtailed in 
large core areas of each Forest, natural 
communities must be restored, and 
many recreational activities must 
cease. The best way to accomplish most 
of the necessary changes would be to 
designate most of each Forest as Wilder- 
ness. Furthermore, the Forests must 
be interconnected with each other and 
with other core preserves, and buffered 
from developed land, so that panthers 
can follow their normal instincts to wan- 
der without coming into frequent con- 
tact with humans. This is the expressed 
goal of the MUM Network as portrayed 
in the map. None of the terrestrial 
ecosystems of Florida can be considered 
complete until they regain healthy 
populations of their top predator, the 
panther (reintroduction of red wolves, 
another top predator now totally in cap- 
tivity, is still a remote possibility). 

Of course, core areas other than Na- 
tional Forests are also in need of better 
management if the MUM Network is to 
function successfully. The Big Cypress 
National Preserve in south Florida, 
where a significant portion of the exist- 
ing panther population survives, has 
been severely damaged by water mis- 
management, overhunting, ORV’s, and 
other abuses. The deer population has 
been seriously reduced, and panthers 
in the area are under-nourished. The 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, which administers hunt- 
ing regulations for the area, has re- 
cently limited hunting with dogs and 
from ORV’s. But this is not enough. A 
total ban on hunting in the Preserve is 
needed, along with a closure of all roads 
through the area. The upgrading of Al- 
ligator Alley (State Route 84) to In- 
terstate 75 can help the panther only if 
it is elevated for its entire length 
through panther-occupied habitat, not 
just at the most high-frequency panther 
crossings, and if all access roads are pro- 
hibited. New developments in the area 
should be outlawed (s eeEarth First!, 
Bridgid, 1985). 

The MUM Network strategy for 
Florida, with the Florida panther as its 
most potent symbol, is based on the 
premise that degraded ecosystems can 
be restored and wilderness can be re- 
created. This premise can be proven cor- 


rect only if we insist on an idealistic and 
ambitious basis for conservation and 
avoid compromises along the way. The 
National Forests and other public lands 
in Florida must undergo a radical 
change in management, with restora- 
tion and perpetuation of ecosystems 
given the highest priority. Individual 
Wilderness Areas and preserves must 
be seen not as isolated entities, but as 
interacting parts of a much larger sys- 
tem. They must furthermore be physi- 
cally integrated into the larger system 
by a network of habitat corridors that 
permit dispersal and flow of biotic and 
abiotic elements, including the Florida 
panther. We are encouraged that some 
land-managing agencies in Florida are 
sympathetic to this strategy, and that 
most of the public seems to be behind 
it. We must now fight hard to see the 
strategy put into operation. Time is of 
the essence. Nothing short of an im- 
mense undertaking, beginning right 
now, can save the panther and the na- 
tive ecosystems of Florida. We hope 
that conservationists in other bioreg- 
ions across the globe will adopt similar 
strategies to interconnect, restore, and 
perpetuate native ecosystems to pre- 
serve indigenous diversity. Pieces of na- 
ture are not enough — we need the 
whole. 

Reed Noss formerly ivorked as an 
ecologist for the Ohio Department, of 
Na tural Resources and the Florida Nat- 
ural Areas Inventory. He is now pursu- 
ing a Ph.D. in wildlife ecology at the 
University of Florida. 



From its founding, Earth First! 
has insisted that preservation of 
remaining roadless and unde- 
veloped areas was not enough, 
that active programs to restore 
wilderness and reintroduce extir- 
pated species were needed. We are 
pleased to present several major 
proposals for such wilderness re- 
clamation in this special section. 
Wilderness restoration plans for 
Florida, Virginia, Utah, and New 
Mexico are discussed in separate 
articles. We welcome additional 
articles discussing either the 
necessary techniques and art of 
wilderness re-creation and rein- 
troduction of extirpated species, 
or specific proposals for such Wil- 
derness Recovery Areas. 



Road-injured Florida Panther to be used in captive breeding program. Photo by 
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ECOLOGICAL 
PRESERVES FOR 
THE EASTERN 
MOUNTAINS 



Great Smoky Mountains — largest mountain wilderness in East. 


By R. F. Mueller 

During the past decade many millions 
of acres of public lands have been set 
aside in the West, and particularly in 
Alaska, for the expressed purpose of 
preserving whole ecosystems — and 
even many of these large preserves are 
clearly insufficient. Yet in the eastern 
United States only small fragments 
have been designated. Why? Is it be- 
cause the eastern ecosystems are less 
worthy of protection or is it because 
such protection is precluded by the 
large private land holdings? To the con- 
trary, it’s generally recognized that 
eastern deciduous forests, with their 
floodplains and prairie openings, are 
some of the most diverse temperate 
ecosystems anywhere, while the region 
contains 24 million acres of National 
Forest land alone. Despite this eligibil- 
ity, the acreage devoted to ecosystem 
preservation is far less in the East than 
in the West even when the proportion 
of public lands in the two regions are 
compared. This state of affairs is 
brought to our attention most strongly 
in the recent designation of eastern Wil- 
derness Areas, which average less than 
10,000 acres as compared with some 
western Wildernesses in the range of a 
million contiguous acres. Clearly this 
two order of magnitude imbalance is jus- 
tified neither by geography nor biology. 

We do of course have numerous public 
“playgrounds” in the East, including 
several National Parks and Recreation 
Areas as well as state parks, wildlife 
management areas and other facilities. 
However, except for possibly the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges — which are 
largely confined to wetlands — these 
exist primarily to serve human needs, 
and in practice nature protection is only 
ancillary to them. As we shall see, even 
the designated Wilderness was planned 
largely to satisfy human esthetic values 
rather than nature’s requirements. This 
absence of an ecological perspective and 
the Grand Vision in the East have re- 
sulted in sundered ecosystems and lack 
of watershed integrity. Now it’s time for 
a new initiative to revise and upgrade 
nature protection in the region. 

In a stimulating article (EF! Eostar, 
1983), Reed Noss proposed the creation 
of a deciduous forest ecological preserve 
in the Ohio Valley. What could be more 
logical than to extend this idea to the 
eastern mountain forests given their al- 
ready substantial tracts of National 
Forests? Also these forests have a cer- 
tain geographic coherence and unity im- 
posed by the NE-SW trending ranges 
and inter-mountain valley streams of a 
strong trellis drainage pattern, features 
which only lack the integration which 
could be gained by adequate preserve 
boundaries. 

The US Forest Service’s recently- 
proposed land and resource manage- 
ment plans for the region again remind 
us of the abuse and exploitation to 
which these lands have long been sub- 
ject and which their planners wish to 
project in the future. As a consequence 
there has been an outcry from citizens, 
particularly in the mountain regions 
themselves. Under these plans our most 
precious mountain landscapes would be 
sliced into ever smaller fragments by 
roads and powerlines, and devastated 
by clearcuts and mines. Wildlife would 
be rigidly managed as an adjunct to log- 
ging and common species such as deer 


and turkey would be favored over the 
wilderness species bear, eastern cougar 
and the large raptors. 

These Forest Service plans are totally 
without merit not only because of their 
blatant rapaciousness but also because 
they perpetuate and expand land use 
practices that continue to fragment 
what should be unified systems and be- 
cause they subvert the most fundamen- 
tal biologic and watershed imperatives. 
In this day of rapid advances in the 
earth sciences they fail even to acknowl- 
edge the importance of hydrologic and 
nutrient cycles or selectively fix on cer- 
tain aspects of these cycles to promote 
their nefarious ends. For example, one 
stated justification for clearcutting is 
that it would increase the water yield 
(read run-off) for a watershed since get- 
ting rid of trees decreases evapotranspi- 
ration which feeds moisture into the air. 
Never mind that this would also in- 
crease the flashiness of streams, 
thereby intensifying drought, flooding 
and erosion, while the water-trapping 
and holding capacities of the landscape 
and the climate-moderating effects of 
evapotranspiration would be impaired. 
In a nutshell, the Forest Service would 
ignore all the criteria for poor 
watershed management most evident in 
the current rash of worldwide environ- 
mental catastrophes. 

Closely related to these inept and de- 
ceptive water management policies is 
the disregard of forest nutrient de- 
mands by proposed expanded logging 
of marginal timber stands on steep ter- 


rain and dry, nutrient-poor soils, which, 
when bared by clearcutting, would 
rapidly lose their remaining nutrients 
through leaching and erosion. These 
points regarding nutrients have been 
made with particular force for the Jef- 
ferson and George Washington National 
Forests by Prof. Jesse Thompson of 
Roanoke College in his report to the 
Citizens Environmental Council of the 
Roanoke Valley. It should be obvious 
that detailed nutrient evaluation should 
precede any logging in these forests. 

Although the land currently being 
logged in the eastern mountain forests 
is presumably the most accessible and 
productive in these forests, studies by 
Alaric Sample of The Wilderness Soci- 
ety (Issue Brief, July, 1984) have shown 
that the timber sale return on manage- 
ment and road building is frequently 10 
cents or less per dollar invested. It’s 
obvious then that future returns from 
more leached, eroded and nutrient-poor 
soils would be even less and that logging 
in these mountains would eventually be 
less like resource extraction and more 
like an armed conflict against nature. 

To return these forests to a healthy, 
productive and ecologically harmonious 
state, we must first acknowledge that 
the land is worthy of protection for its 
own sake regardless of any short term 
benefits that might accrue to our 
species and that what is best for the 
forest is best for us in the long run. Pure 
wilderness ecosystems must be given 
priority over the human activities which 
now defile these mountains. Of course 
this rehabilitation of the eastern wilder- 
ness is justified all the more by the 
economic bankruptcy of these ac- 
tivities. 

Although a variety of habitats are in- 
cluded within the eastern National 
Forest proclamation boundaries, most 
actual public land holdings are confined 
to the highlands, while the designated 
Wilderness Areas lie in the most rugged 
cores of the ranges. The streams which 
drain these Wilderness Areas and which 
nurture their wildlife are small secon- 
dary drainages to the larger local 
mainstems. In the slightly metamorph- 
osed rocks of the sharply folded Ap- 
palachians, these secondary streams 
lead into mainstems which form broad 
valleys with rich flood plains between 
and parallel to the ranges, but in the 
more massive and highly metamorph- 
osed rocks of the Blue Ridge and else- 
where, the drainage is more complex. 
As might be expected the small wilder- 
ness streams flow over the most resis- 
tant and nutrient-poor rocks. Fairly typ- 
ical of the Virginia wilderness is the St. 


Marys River with virtually the entire 
watershed in almost pure coarsely crys- 
talline quartzite, a rock which contains 
only minute amounts of the important 
nutrients such as potassium, phosphor- 
ous, magnesium and calcium. 

Thus there is a convention of confin- 
ing nature preserves in the eastern 
mountains to small watersheds, pic- 
turesque in terms of rapids, gorges and 
that favorite Forest Service category of 
“scenic vistas.” While these streams are 
relatively sterile biologically, they flow 
§ into the larger intermountain streams 
5 whose floodplains are the repositories 
| of the nutrients garnered and concen- 
^ trated from diffuse mountain sources 
§ through flood deposition and subsurface 
flow. Unfortunately, although not heav- 
_g. ily populated, the riparian zones of 
o these intermountain valleys are usually 
^ in a degraded state due to a variety of 
°i human impacts including livestock graz- 
ing. It’s not for nothing that such 
streams in Virginia bear names like 
“Cowpasture,” “Calfpasture,” and 
“Bullpasture.” 

All of this brings us to the major prob- 
lem. The designated Wilderness pre- 
serves are too biologically unproductive 
and isolated from the nutrient-rich and 
diverse riparian zones of the local 
mainstem valleys with which they 
should form a more unified system. 
Rather they were designated merely to 
gratify narrow human esthetic tastes 
for “pretty scenery” and invigorating 
hiking. 

In a more recent article (EF! Beltane 
1985), Noss discusses related problems 
in his review of a book by the ecologist 
Larry Harris (The Fragmented Forest). 
Isolated and confined preserves don’t 
really safeguard the species they con- 
tain in the absence of sufficient com- 
munication with like areas through 
travel corridors and without adequate 
buffer zones to separate them from sur- 
rounding areas of intensive develop- 
ment. The importance of riaprian strips 
in this scheme was also stressed by Har- 
ris. 

In the eastern mountains the role of 
drainage networks is, if anything, even 
more critical than in some other areas, 
since there are fewer mineral nutrient 
sources in their rocks as compared with 
the geologically young volcanic deposits 
on which many western forests are de- 
veloped. 

The eastern mountain forests present 
an opportunity to create a system of 
ecological preserves that could embrace 
areas in the range of several hundreds 
of thousands of acres. These preserves 
could be created on the major ridges 
but could also include certain of the 
major intermountain valleys and 
mainstem streams of the trellis pattern, 
particularly the valleys in which some 
public land already occurs. The indi- 
vidual areas could be linked by com- 
munication corridors which should in- 
clude riparian zones whenever possible. 
This system would of course require the 
acquisition of some private land, mostly 
within National Forest proclamation 
boundaries. However this land should 
be acquired with minimal impact over 
a considerable time period and avoid 
condemnation whenever possible. 
These preserves would also require the 
closing of some Forest Service roads 
and secondary routes. These closures 
could be mitigated in accomodating the 
private land phase-out by gradually 
limiting traffic to private inholder ac- 
cess. 

The mountain wilderness cores with 
flanking and radiating riparian strips, 
and communication corridors could give 
way to a surrounding zone of greater 
access and more intensive human use. 



Pure stream of the Appalachians. Photo by Dave Foreman. 
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Although this zone would be devoted 
largely to recreational activity (hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, etc.), it might 
also include some timber production 
based on rotation periods long enough 
to justify economically productive selec- 
tive logging. A major function of this 
zone would be to act as a buffer between 
the Wilderness Preserve and an outer 
zone in which more intensive recre- 
ation, logging and traditional firewood 
gathering would be permitted. 

The integration of the intermountain 
mainstem rivers and communication 
corridors with the expanded mountain 
wilderness cores would provide a more 
viable habitat for wilderness species 
and make availalbe to them the nourish- 
ing floodplains and diverse riparian en- 
vironments of these larger streams. Wil- 
derness designation of. these valleys 
would bring about the reclamation of 
the presently degraded state of these 
riparian zones and provide new nutrient 
reservoirs which would result in wildlife 
proliferation not seen in years. 

While the concept of ecological pre- 
serves for the eastern mountains hasn’t 
yet been presented for public approval, 
there is much support for wilderness in 
the region and this support favors 
ecological aspects rather than recrea- 
tional opportunities as was brought out 
in responses to Forest Service surveys 
(Draft EIS for Land and Resource Man- 
agement Plan for the George 
Washington National Forest, 1985). The 
public also recognizes the relationship 
between forest degradation from road 
building, clearcutting with short rota- 
tion periods, deficit timber sales, and 
the unfair impact of these sales on com- 
peting private timber production. It is 
only a moderate step then from this rec- 
ognition to an appreciation of a need for 
reclamation of the mountain wilderness 
on the scale envisioned here. 

The eastern National Forests which 
are the best candidates for conversion 
to ecological preserves are the Jefferson 
and George Washington in Virginia. Al- 
though these forests show a range of 
local climatic conditions, they lie in a 
general trough of low rainfall relative 
to surrounding areas. In addition they 
also occupy a belt of shallow soils con- 
sisting largely of imperfectly weathered 
rock fragments (Agriculture Handbook 
No. 271, Forest Service, 1965). These 
are the soils developed on rocks such as 
the quartzite previously discussed. As 
a result, trees grow relatively slowly 
and while they form forests of pictures- 
que beauty and good wildlife cover, 
timber quality is poor except in local 
coves and riparian zones which should 
never be logged anyway. Given these 
conditions and the impractical lust for 
timber production as evidenced by the 
short rotation periods employed by the 
Forest Service, the timber receipts to 
cost ratios (R/C) have been only 0.08 
and 0.10 for the Jefferson and George 
Washington respectively. In the words 
of Prof. Thompson, “. . . The National 
Forests of Virginia could be in better 
hands.” I believe these hands should be 
those of some agency other than the 
Forest Service which has done such a 
poor job of administering wilderness 
(EF! Yule, 1984). 

Other likely candidates for conver- 
sion to ecological preserves are the fol- 
lowing National Forests with their (R / 
C) numbers as given by The Wilderness 
Society: Daniel Boone of Kentucky 
(0.16), Cherokee of Tennessee (0.23), 
the Monogahela of West Virginia (0.30), 
and the North Carolina National 
Forests (0.31). Also the Jefferson- 
George Washington-Monogahela com- 
plex lies close to the major eastern popu- 
lation centers where water and air re- 
sources are under the greatest stress 
from a multitude of pollutants and 
where, consequently, the mitigating ef- 
fects of significant wilderness are most 
urgently needed. 

It was the eastern wilderness forests, 
spreading over plains, riverbanks and 
mountain heights that, above and 
beyond all the mercenary instincts of 
European society, first imbued the 
American soul with its special love of 
freedom and independence. That wil- 
derness deserves to live again, and it 
can in a system of eastern ecological 
preserves. 

R.F. Mueller, anEarth First! contact 
in Virginia, formerly did environmen- 
tal research at NASA’s Goddard Space 
Flight Center. 


UTAH (Cont) 

The north end has five adjoining BLM 
units. Parunaweep Canyon (the East 
Fork of the Virgin River), with a spec- 
tacular narrows between Navajo 
Sandstone terrain, is as inseparable 
from Zion National Park as Zion Canyon 
itself, but is the site for a new dam pro- 
posal by the Washington County water 
conservation district. The BLM has al- 
ready began the upgrading of a long- 
washed-out road inside the WS A in anti- 
cipation of the project and has declared 
the canyon as unsuitable for wilderness 
recreation because the narrows are “too 
dangerous.” 

Bryce Canyon National Park has a 
strip of National Forest and two BLM 
WSAs beneath its inspiring spires. 
Across a single dirt road to the south- 
east, the extensive Paria-Hackberry 
WSA is separated from the designated 
Paria Wilderness Area by only a paved 
ribbon (US 89 alt.) which stretches to 
Lee’s Ferry on the tranquilized Col- 
orado River downstream from Glen 
Canyon Dam. 

Glen Canyon National Recreation 
Area (GCNRA) is the central circulat- 
ory system of the Colorado River drain- 
age, but its inappropriate boundaries 
divide roadless areas, cut canyons in 
half, disregard ecosystems, ignore two 
adjoining National Parks, allow mineral 
and oil exploration inside pristine lands, 
and contains in its center the most ex- 
tensive destruction of beauty in the his- 
tory of the North American continent. 
Divided parcels that must be included 
in the GCNRA’s wilderness are: Grand 
Gulch, Red House Cliffs, Wilson Mesa, 
Mancos Mesa, Dark and Gypsum Can- 
yons, Canyonlands National Park, Fid- 
dler Butte-North Wash, Trachyte Creek 
and Little Rockies, Escalante/Water- 
pocket Fold (lower. Capitol Reef 
National Park), 50-Mile Mountain 
(Kaiparowits), and various small pieces 


By Rick Davis 

The other day I strayed into a typical 
Japanese shopping center, a big box 
with three floors and not a single win- 
dow. Blaring bargain announcements 
ripped through the air as mad house- 
wives shrieked over the piles of indus- 
trial age junk on sale. That was bad, 
but worse yet was the display employing 
plastic trees and a tape recording of a 
cicada singing. “So the bastards have 
finally expropriated Nature,” I 
thought, “and converted it into plastic.” 
In the middle of the asphalt and con- 
crete jungle, plastic trees and tape re- 
corded insects now constituted reality. 

Life in industrial age society is like 
eating at the only restaurant in town. 
There’s a menu — written by the propri- 
etor — from which we choose some- 
thing. We either eat one of his inven- 
tions or we go hungry. There are no 
special orders. In our society, the corpo- 
rate executives are the proprietors: 
they make up the menu, and you choose 
from among the selections. If you don’t 
like what they have to offer, you go with- 
out. In fact, the executives decide (or 
try to decide) everything about how you 
will live your life — what you’ll eat, how 
you’ll entertain yourself. Now of course 


that suraound the “Lake.” Twentieth 
Century Man now floats the surface, 
ignorantly blind and unable to see what 
lies inside. The sharp, clean Glen Can- 
yon Dam is only the knife of the surgeon 
who executed the hysterectomy. 

The developments and threats to this 
wild region are too numerous to men- 
tion here. Fortunately, because of the 
vastness of this land, they are still 
merely pockets of intrusions. If the 
agencies had undertaken a development 
study instead of a wilderness study, 
then the true scope of wilderness would 
have been revealed. The Wilderness of 
Southern Utah is intruded upon only by 
a few developed areas and minor roads 
that pass through like threads. 

Utah Senator Jake Gam wants to 
trade the paving of the Burr Trail for 
an Escalante Wilderness Bill. The Es- 
calante is wilderness and should not be 
trading stock. Conservationists should 
not condone developments in some wild 
areas for Wilderness bills. Let us stand 
behind the wilderness that remains. If 
we lose a battle: we lose. The fight will 
continue on another level. 

We need to reexamine and interpret 
the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act (FLPMA). The entire process 
has thus far been used to discredit wil- 
derness. ( Editor’s note: This has occur- 
red under both the Reagan and Carter 
Administrations. Cecil Andrus as Car- 
ter’s Secretary of Interior allowed his 
protege Garry Wicks as Utah State BLM 
Director to totally corrupt the BLM wil- 
derness process in Utah for political 
ends. See Earth First! Nov. 1, 1982.) 
They have divided and are trying to con- 
quer the wildlands of the Colorado 
Plateau. We can’t go along with their 
falsified studies. So much has been lost 
since FLPMA was enacted in 1976 that 
we must fight for every roadless area 
left and see them as tine roadless areas 
regardless of which branch of the fed- 
eral government manages them. They 
are all public lands. Streams and drain- 


they tell us that they perform market 
surveys to determine what we want, 
and that by this means they are serving 
the consumer, but let us not be de- 
ceived. They are merely stimulating our 
latent desires in order to make yet more 
money. If we are getting “service,” then 
it is the same kind of “service” the cow 
gets from the bull. 

The corporate executives are also into 
music, for they are, as it were, the con- 
ductors of the Greed Concerto and the 
Symphony of Destruction. Wth a 
flourish of the baton, a new worthless 
product is created and shoved down our 
throats: with a wave of the arm a new 
gash is dug deep into the suffering 
Earth. 

Let us decide for ourselves how we 
will live. Let us create a life of autonomy 
for ourselves. This is not easy, for the 
industrial state offers us something 
called “security,” which takes the form 
of sinecures, free or low-cost medical 
care, insurance, Social Security, wel- 
fare, pensions, housing, and, yes, those 
convenient shopping malls. If you want 
a life of ease, then take it. 

However, the industrial state exacts 
a terrible price for its “security.” It 
takes from us our freedom, our au- 
tonomy. A goldfish in a bowl is fed every- 


ages should be protected from begin- 
ning to end: from the forests of alpine 
lakes to the kidnapped waters between 
the toes of Navajo Mountain. 

“The Head of the Earth” is what the 
Navajos call their sacred Mountain. 
From its summit, the distant horizon 
includes Brian Head above Cedar City 
to the west, the Book Cliffs to the north, 
Colorado’s San Juan Mountains to the 
east, and the San Franicsco Peaks above 
Flagstaff to the south. Volumes could 
be written describing the land between, 
but the geological features that must 
be mentioned are the rays that converge 
upon the area of Navajo Mountain. 
Fifty-Mile Mountain (Straight Cliffs) 
runs in a tangent for at least that dis- 
tance pointing to the area. Waterpoeket 
Fold does so for one hundered miles. 
The Escalante River, between these 
two, runs into the area, as do the Col- 
orado and San Juan Rivers. Red House 
Cliffs, between these two flows, runs a 
straight line to the area, as does the 
east side of Black Mesa on the Navajo 
Reservation. Fracture lines across Wil- 
son Mesa ran southwest and from Monu- 
ment Valley they run west into the 
center where Rainbow Bridge resides, 
resting on the clay-seamed sandstone of 
the Kayenta Formation, crumbling now 
on the superimposed shoreline of the 
Colorado. 

As we fight for the remaining wilder- 
ness, let us not forget the body of the 
Plateau from her fingers to her toes; 
from capillaries to her heart — where 
I pray for the release of the impounded 
waters. For the canyon lies like the 
womb itself laid open for us to encounter 
how life sprang from the union of stone 
and water impregnated by the Sun. 

Grant Johnson lives in an overhang 
on Deer Creek, which flows into the 
Escalante. For the last 12 years he has 
lived in canyons, distant mining camps 
and remote ranches in southern Utah. 
These canyons are his total pre- 
occupation. 


day, it never has to worry about where 
its next meal is coming from. But who 
wants to live like that? 

Amigos, there is not much time left, 
for the Greed Concerto has entered its 
final movement. I urge you to break the 
conductor’s baton before it is too late! 

Rick Davis is the Earth First! contact 
in Japan and a frequent contributor to 
this paper. 
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NATIVES AND 
NATURAL 
PEOPLES: 
LET’S WORK, 

TOGETHER 


By David Seals 

“Indians are too controversial,” de- 
clared a senior Sierra Club official a few 
years ago. “We better not get too in- 
volved with you. We’re working on so 
many sensitive issues that Treaty 
Rights and Native Sovereignty would 
upset some of our delicate coalitions, 
particularity with the League of Women 
Voters.” 

I kid you not, that’s what he said. 
Ray Beaulieu stopped me from killing 
the guy right there. Ray was the Direc- 
tor of the Black Hills Alliance at the 
time and I was editor of our quarterly 
newspaper PAHA SAPA REPORT. We 
were desperately trying to get some 
more alliances going like those already 
being built through the BHA primarily 
between Indians and non-Indian ran- 
chers in South Dakota. The 1980 Black 
Hills Survival Gathering was the BHA’s 
crowning achievement, so of course the 
Feds moved in with everything they had 
to put an end to THAT crap. Ray burned 
out and went back to his Chippewa Rezz 
in Minnesota to develop a Survival 
School, cursing all white environmen- 
talists forever. 

The Black Hills Alliance is defunct 
now, and I’d like to examine that for a 
page or two. I don’t share the bitterness 
of many of my Indian brothers and sis- 
ters towards woosy ecologists, partly I 
suppose because I’m a “Breed” myself 
and don’t really belong in either society. 
I can go both ways and see the sensitive 
racial and tribal problems that prevent 
effective coalitions among us. 

It’s more complicated than race, of 
course. The BHA was a magnificent 
example of inter-racial cooperation and 
activism in defense of the sacred Black 
Hills. Our Board of Directors from 1982 
- 84 illustrates the point well: Russell 
Means spoke for Dakota AIM and Yel- 
low Thunder Camp as the “most Indian” 
member of the Board. I was the next 
“most Indian” member (and was usually 
trying to keep the peace). Then we had 


three non-Indians whom I still consider 
to be men of greatness — Brace Ellison, 
the lawyer from back East who almost 
single-handedly defends Leonard Pel- 
tier, AIM, the Black Hills, the Northern 
Cheyenne, etc.; Nick Meinhardt, the 
Quaker who keeps an even keel and 
funds coming in from the church; and 
Marv Kammerer, the 3rd generation 
South Dakota rancher whose land bor- 
ders Ellsworth Air Force Base 
(“PEACE IS OUR PROFESSION”) 
and who hosted the Survival Gathering 
on his ranch. There we were, sur- 
rounded by moi-e Minutemen and B-52s 
than any other area in the West, and 
we were screaming about Treaties. 

Treaties. That’s the key. The 1868 
Fort Laramie Treaty is the one that Red 
Cloud signed with President US Grant, 
who was suing for peace. The Lakota 
and Tsistsitas Nations kicked the ass of 
Sherman’s army and delivered America 
its first military defeat. (Vietnam was 
the next one.) This historical perspec- 
tive is important because the Black 
Hills Alliance was founded on the prin- 
ciple of Treaty Rights, and that princi- 
ple alone is what stirs Indians to real 
and inspired action. Protection of 
Mother Earth became for us at the 
BHA a matter of an historical 
philosophy inextricably linked with In- 
dian Management of the Land and 
Water and Sky. The sheer ethical and 
spiritual weight of Indians taking over 
management of BLM and Forest Ser- 
vice land propelled everyone at the 
BHA with inspiration and drive. It was 
so right. We had truth on our side. 

But ... as I pointed out in my novel 
The Powwow Highway, there are a lot 
of problems inherent in Indian strag- 
gles. Drunkenness and asshole behavior 
are probably the main ones. We’ve been 
beaten down so mercilessly by the Feds 
from the time we’re bom that many of 
us have come to believe that the White- 
man is superior and that poisoning our- 
selves with booze or any other drug we 
can find is the only escape. It’s insidi- 


JL.c,MOKEY— 

They can cut off our fingers, one by one, but if we join together 
we will make a powerful fist . . . 

— Sitting Bull 


ous, and it’s just as much our problem 
as it is for every well-intentioned White- 
man and Whitewoman who’s ever tried 
to come on any Rezz and “help.” It’s 
always a disaster. That’s not an exagger- 
ation. Let me reiterate it again to make 
sure you get the nauseating significance 
of it: Native cultures have been so 
methodically attacked at every angle for 
so many generations that we are today 
the personifications of the lost cause of 
lost causes. 

Too brutal? Too pessimistic? Let me 
accentuate the postive, just to show 
that I’m a cockeyed optimist at heart, 
but without ignoring the Reality of the 
American Psychosis towards Natives 
(which is the same psychosis “THEY” 
have towards the Earth). I’ll tell you 
two short stories and then get off your 
back; I admit it, Earth First! has gotten 
me excited again. 

Once upon a time, South Dakota Gov- 
ernor Janklow (famous for his state- 
ment during Wounded Knee in 1973: 
“We should put a bullet in the heads of 
those AIM leaders.”) decided the Black 
Hills needed a 5,000 acre low-level nu- 
clear waste dump. He announced his 
intentions to introduce such a bill to the 
State Legislature a few weeks before 
the 1983 session, expecting to get it 
passed in that totally Republican State 
before anyone else could recognize the 
foul significance of it and get approp- 
riately mobilized. But a sharp-eyed 
writer at the Black Hills Alliance, Jan 
Stites, picked up on it and led a ferocious 
attack upon the indifferent citizenry of 
the State — and their representatives 
— by issuing a 50-page report on the 
idiocy of these low-level Interstate Com- 
pacts. It was all a little too technical for 
me, but we gave Jan top priority and 
had several press conferences a week 
announcing a few facts on the matter of 
nuclear waste that had somehow failed 
to appear from the Governor’s Office or 
any of the aboveground media. Still it 
did not seem we could stop the popular 
Governor’s popular rape-juggernaut 
through the State Government. On top 
of that, Indians began mumbling in the 
halls of the BHA office that “that white 
woman” was hogging all the publicity 


and not including any Indians or Indian 
issues in her campaign. It came to a 
head when Shorty Blacksmith, a full- 
blood Lakota from Pine Ridge and an 
Elder, started screaming at Jan in my 
office that she “didn’t care about In- 
dians at all.” I intervened with no re- 
gard for my own life and suggested the 
three of us drive 100 miles to Pine Ridge 
to get a resolution from the Tribal Coun- 
cil denouncing the dump and then hold 
an Indian Press Conference. We all ag- 
reed and piled into Jan’s rattletrap 
Chevy — Jan was pretty rattled by all 
of this, too, since she had only recently 
arrived in Indian Country from some- 
where out West called San Francisco. 
Shorty got us in on the weekly Council 
meeting. Tribal President Joe Amer- 
ican Horse and everyone else was very 
happy to see us make the trip to the 
Reservation, and Jan was very eloquent 
in her presentation of the problem to 
the astounded Council of 24 community 
leaders (whose ancestors included Red 
Cloud, Crazy Horse, etc.). They tabled 
all other business and passed a unani- 
mous resolution condemning the prop- 
osed dump, which would be only 35 
miles from the Rezz, plus it would be 
on the Cheyenne River which would 
lead into the Missouri River and on 
downstream. 

“No one,” said John Steele, Tribal VP, 
“has ever come to us and offered to help 
at no charge. Thank you.” 

We took the notarized resolution from 
the Council and drove another 200 miles 
to the Capitol City (blowing a fan belt 
in the middle of the night in the middle 
of Nowhere, South Dakota) where 
Shorty read it to an astounded State 
Senate Affairs Committee at 8 the next 
morning. He also invoked NRC regula- 
tions that Indian Tribes must be con- 
sulted on such matters. We gave Jan’s 
50-page report to every member of the 
Legislature. We even got representa- 
tives of the Sierra Club and the League 
of Women Voters coming around asking 
astounded questions! The Governor’s 
bill passed the Senate, but was tabled 
in the House. It was postponed for a 
year, in which time the LWV and Sier- 
rans got an Initiative on the ballot and 


Lakota Elders. Nellie Red Owl on left. 
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ECOLOGICAL DECAY AS A CONTRIBUTION 
TO POLITICAL VIOLENCE 


By Eric Holle 

Somewhere in Latin America, Juan 
and Maria Martinez live in poverty. 
They are farmers, and their growing 
number of children combine with the 
constant loss of toposil from their mar- 
ginal farmland to make life increasingly 
difficult. They are angered by the fact 
that 7% of the population in their coun- 
try owns 93% of the arable land. Some 
of their relatives have no land at all. 

Juan and Maria dream about acquir- 
ing enough additional land to support 
their growing family, but the only land 
available is tropical rainforest inhabited 
by indigenous forest people who resist 
settlers moving in. Clearing such land 
for agriculture seems futile because it 
soon loses its ability to sustain crops or 
livestock. Besides, they cannot hope to 
compete with US and World Bank sup- 
ported corporations that deforest and 
overgraze tropical forests to raise beef 
for America’s fast food industry. 

A drought occurs, and as their chil- 
dren become seriously undernourished, 
Juan and Maria go in desperation to the 
city, to join relatives in the shantytowns 
inhabited by thousands like themselves. 
They find no real opportunities there, 
and eventually become involved in polit- 
ical movements and even food riots in 
an attempt to survive. The government 


the last I heard, the dump was dead. 
Elected Council members from all 7 
Sioux Reservations in South Dakota 
held a gigantic press conference reading 
resolutions from all of their Councils de- 
nouncing the dump and everyone got 
their faces on TV all over the place. 

From that experience we naturally 
segued into the 2nd short story I prom- 
ised you. A Black Hills Land Bill was 
sprouting out of all 9 Sioux Nations and 
the Arapaho Nation (all of whom signed 
the 1868 Ft. Laramie Treaty). The Bill 
was (is) a compromise on the uncom- 
promising Treaty which Americans ut- 
terly refuse to acknowledge. The “Tre- 
aty Bill” — as I like to call it — was (is) 
long and complicated, but its essense is 
that Indians will take over the manage- 
ment of all public lands in the area but 
leave private lands alone. The land in 
question is roughly half of South Dakota 
from the eastern bank of the Missouri 
River to the Wyoming, Nebraska, and 
North Dakota borders — about 7 million 
acres. The Sioux promise not to blow 
up Mount Rushmore if the Americans 
will get the hell off the sacred Bear 
Butte. 

For the first time in history ALL the 
10 Treaty Nations gathered in Rapid 
City in March, 1983, and vowed solidar- 
ity with each other on this Land Bill. 
They agreed to have a few more meet- 
ings on each Reservation to work out a 
few minor details on the 4th draft of the 
Bill, and then traditional Elders sat 
down to a Buffalo Feast with modern 
Tribal Council politicians and partied. 
It was great. Magic was in the air. I 
was invited to sit at the great round 
table with all the chiefs and Tribal Pres- 
idents to discuss the Bill the next day, 
and then we walked out of the meeting 
when the “Justice Department” of the 
United States of America tried to sit 


decides Juan is a political threat and, 
fearing for his life, he flees to another 
country seeking asylum. He is denied 
asylum, deported, tortured and killed 
upon arrival back in his country. Those 
in his family still alive have joined the 
guerilla movement to overthrow the US 
supported government. 

This oversimplified scenario is un- 
realistic in the sense that few individu- 
als have probably all of these debilitat- 
ing experiences. It points out, however, 
an important link between an ailing en- 
vironment and war. The direct effects 
of war on the environment are well 
documented and obvious, but the en- 
vironmental factors leading to war have 
generally been ignored. 

A recent report by Earthscan, a news 
and information service of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Environment and 
Development, attempts to bridge this 
gap by documenting links between 
ecological decay, environmental ban- 
kruptcy, and political and military insta- 
bility. Written by Lloyd Timberlake and 
Jon Tinker, ENVIRONMENT AND 
CONFLICT does not argue that en- 
vironmental problems are the major 
cause of violent confrontations, but that 
they are significant and overlooked 
causes in a complex process. It also ar- 
gues that the process is independent of 
political philosophy, as it is common to 


down with us too, They tried to buy us 
out with $50,000 to “help” the Steering 
Committee submit the Bill to the US 
Congress. 

Of course it all fell apart within a few 
months after that. That fifty grand 
began to eat away at a few guys, and 
bickering began, which escalated into 
open fights and impasse. John Steele 
told me a few weeks ago that they’re 
still pushing for it, but the Bill hasn’t 
gone to Congress yet. (The judicial sys- 
tem, of course, is no longer an avenue 
for us, since the Supreme Court in 1980 
announced that the Treaty was a valid 
document, and what was done to the 
Sioux and Arapaho was (not is) “a de- 
plorable chapter in our national his- 
tory,” BUT . . . hey guys, we can’t give 
you all that land back! Ha ha! We’ll give 
you 14 cents an acre instead.) 

So where does that leave us? The 
BHA couldn’t pay rent and couldn’t get 
a paper out and couldn’t do much more 
than cause trouble at a few meetings 
and celebrate the NEW MOON FEAST 
at Yellow Thunder every month. There 
were lots of rip-offs and a lot of people 
got pissed-off and the Black Hills Al- 
liance was shut down. The same old 
story. Leonard Peltier in Marion Pen 
was a more effective leader deep in his 
“Behavior Modification Unit” than any- 
one else out in the open. I don’t know 
the answer, other than to give this infor- 
mation to Art Goodtimes and see if 
Earth First! can help us. The potential 
is enormous and I hope we can all still 
somehow work together. I know this is 
kind of a dribbly way to end a dribbly 
article, but that seems to be the story 
of 500 years of inter-tribal relationships 
on this hemisphere. Let’s try to work 
together, maybe? It’s corny, I know, and 
we’ve all heal'd it before, but .... 


both right and left wing governments. 

Security analysts tend to ignore en- 
vironmental factors, and environmen- 
talists fail to adequately consider 
economic, social and political factors 
which undermine basic security. Many 
governments in Latin America, for 
example, rely only on military solutions 
to revolutionary movements, and the 
US supports only military, economic, 
and political solutions while ignoring 
the need to restore the sustainable re- 
source base in the region. 

The 1984 Kissinger report, for in- 
stance, called for unrealistic increases 
in agricultural production while ignor- 
ing the need for land, forest and 
watershed rehabilitation in environ- 
mentally devastated areas like El Sal- 
vador. 

Military forces could be, but are not, 
used to fight erosion and desertifica- 
tion. “Life squads” could replace death 
squads to enhance the image of many 
Latin American govenments. As a 
former US State Department official 
has said, “If a foreign power seized sev- 
eral hundred square kilometers of 
Sudanese territory, the government 
would not hesitate to send out the army. 
Yet every year, hundreds of square 
kilometers of valuable land are irrevoc- 
ably lost to that nation through bad land 
management, and the government ac- 
cepts it meekly.” 

ENVIRONMENT AND CON- 
FLICTcites numerous examples from 
around the world where degradation of 
forests and soil, shared river basins and 
shared marine fisheries are closely 
linked to internal and international con- 
flict. In addition to Latin America, de- 
forestation and soil loss have been a de- 
stabilizing force in Poland, Ethiopia, 
Iran, and Afghanistan. In Poland, 1972- 
5 saw the loss of over 17% of the prime 
agricultural land to industrial and urban 
development. As agricultural produc- 
tion in the late ’70’s continued to fall, 
the government attempted to raise food 
prices, leading to food riots and eventu- 
ally to the formation of the trade union 
Solidarity. The 1974 coup in Ethiopia 
was due in part to deforestation, over- 
population, and inequitable land hold- 
ing followed by drought and famine. 

In Iran, lack of land for subsistence 
led to massive urban migrations which 
focused attention on the disparities be- 
tween rich and poor. Subsequent strikes 
helped undermine the economy, leading 
to the 1978 overthrow of the Shah. Se- 


vere erosion, drought and famine in Af- 
ghanistan in 1971-2 helped lead to a coup 
in 1973, followed by a pro-Soviet coup 
in 1978. “The common factors,” say Tlm- 
berlake and Tinker, “are not socialism 
or market economies, pro-Soviet or pro- 
American politics, but soil loss and de- 
clining food production.” 

Environmental refugees continue to 
leave worn out lands, creating de- 
stabilizing pressures on host countries 
and armed conflict in their own coun- 
tries. Immigration to the US and 
Canada from Mexico is estimated at 
1,000 per day, while immigration from 
Bangladesh to Assam in India in 1983 
led to violence with over 3,000 killed. 
Foresters and settlers fight with indi- 
genous people in India, Thailand, and 
Amazonia, where over 10,000 Indians 
have been killed. Thousands have also 
died in political violence inspired by 
ecological decay and overpopulation in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts of 
Bangladesh. 

Growing demands for water lead to 
tensions between governments in areas 
where several countries share the same 
rivers. Conflicts between the US and 
Mexico, India and Pakistan, Brazil and 
Argentina, and Chile and Bolivia center 
around increasing salinization, hydro- 
projects, threats of flooding and simple 
over-use. Deforestation complicates 
matters by decreasing the ability of the 
land to absorb water, leading to erosion 
and flooding. 

Disputes over fishing rights are re- 
sponsible for serious and often violent 
conflicts between Japan and Russia, the 
US and Latin America (Peru for exam- 
ple), and Iceland and Great Britain. As 
over-fishing continues to deplete 
stocks, increased tensions are bound to 
result. 

ENVIRONMENT AND CONFLICT 

cites many more examples of the link 
between environment and political sta- 
bility. The inability of the land to sup- 
port human populations is a factor to 
which individuals, governments, and 
economic development institutions 
must begin paying serious attention if 
they want to avoid wars. 

As Peter Thatcher, former Deputy 
Executive Director of the UN Environ- 
mental Program states: “The choice for 
governments is either to find the means 
by which to pay now to stop the destruc- 
tion of their natural resource base, or 
to be prepared to pay later, possibly in 
blood.” 

Holle is an environmental associate 
of the Rocky Mountain Peace Center in 
Boulder, Colorado. 



Letters (cont) 

Raise grazing fees. Stop rangeland 
“improvements” in fragile, or histori- 
cally ungrazed wildlife habitat. Abolish 
the BLM’s single-use grazing advisory 
boards, and instead let ranchers work 
through enlarged, multiple-use advis- 
ory councils. Start removing cows from 
unsuitable or intended natural areas! 

Yours truly, 

Elliott Bemshaw 
SLC, UT 

See the order form in the back for infor- 
mation on how to get this book for only 
one dollar. 

To whom it may concern: 

My name is Fred E. Libbey and I 
don’t appreciate you using my name in 
reference to trash like bureaucrats red- 
necks foresters and the like, as it was 
in the June 21, 1985 Earth First! I prac- 
tically shit a ring around myself. Here 
my name was being strewn all over the 
newspapers and for such usage. Blas- 
phemy! That’s what it is. It’s blasphem- 
ing my name to use it in vain. And I do 
not dig it. I don’t know who the buggers 
are that you’re up against but why don’t 
you call them Ralphs or Murphys? Not 
Freddies - no way. 

So what’s the bitch. The Earth is 
screwed up already - 
“What have they done to the Earth 
What have they done to our fair Sister 
Ripped her and bit her 
Stuck her with knives in the side of the 
dawn 

Tied her with fences and dragged her 
down” 

It was a song a long time ago when 
we were kids. It was by the “Doors” 
but I can’t remember the rest. 

Please don’t tell me to change my 


name, either. It won’t work. But please 
try to help me understand this shit. Tell 
me something so I can rest my mind 
and not have to think that somebody is 
turning my name into evil. I mean seri- 
ously, folks, how would you like it if I 
named a skunk Doug Fur? 

Treefully yours, 

Fred E. Libbey 

Albany, OR 

Dear Earth Firstlers, 

It was a damp, dark, gloomy day in 
La Calada, a suburb outside of Los 
Angeles, 1500 feet in the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest; be assured we are not en- 
croaching on the forest. 

Suddenly — Holy shit! What’s this — 
here I am reading an article on Earth 
First! in the LA Times. The day has 
brightened! 

The article makes it appear Earth 
Firstlers are going to monkeywrench 
the world (not a bad idea). But you read 
it, maybe I am wrong. Oh! this 52 year 
old tax collector isn’t the only EF! per- 
son in LA. 

Keep it up, Dave. I’ve been with you 
from the Damn Cracking. “What a long 
strange trip it’s been.” Hope all goes 
well with Howie, he has my support. 

Namaste, 

Susan Frank 

The article appeared in the LA Tim es, 
Sept. 5,1985, Part V. 

Dear Earth First!: 

Your (our?) major problem is that 
Thomas Jefferson (who, incidentally, 
was a revolutionary) was ignored to 
begin with, so the corporations took 
over with the military to do the bidding. 

Best, 

Henry S. Smith 

Colton, CA 
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By Dolores LaChapelle 

Review of WHO SPEAKS FOR WOLF 
by Paula Underwood Spencer. IVibe of 
Two Press, Texas, 1985. $16.00 (avail- 
able by mail from WAY OF THE 
MOUNTAIN CENTER, Box 542, Sil- 
verton, CO 81433. Add $1 for postage). 

Our society’s fundamental attitudes 
are mirrored very clearly in children’s 
stories. Humanity’s present attitude to- 
ward other species has resulted in two 
general types of animal stories for chil- 
dren: “cute” animal stories or fables, 
where humans disguised as animals 
teach morals and other matters to chil- 
dren. For over ten years I’ve been look- 
ing for a book to read to children that 
wasn’t merely human centered. Finally 
this year I found one. Who Speaks for 
Wolf shows that it is possible for humans 
to live fully only if they allow the same 
freedom to all other species. 

The author’s great-great grand- 
mother, traditional “Keeper of the Old 
Things” for her tribe, left her Oneida 
home in 1800 when the tribal council 
decided to abandon their ancient tradi- 
tions. She took refuge among the Quak- 
ers and passed her oral traditions along 
to her descendants. Paula’s father 
taught her in the old way when she was 
small but warned her things would not 
be right to tell the stories until she was 
fifty. So she got her Master’s degree 
and worked in governmental affairs in 
Washington, DC, and raised her chil- 
dren in the white man’s world. Now they 
are grown and this is her first book. 
Her traditional stories go clear back to 
when the tribe crossed the Bering 
Strait 10,000 years ago. This depth 
gives great power to her stories. The 
book is typeset in such a manner that 
one automatically chants when reading 
it aloud, which adds further power. 

The story begins with Wolf standing 
at the edge of the light looking at the 
fire and grandfather explains to the 
small boy why Wolf stands there. He 
begins: 

“LONG AGO . . . LONG AGO . . . 
LONG AGO” and tells of when the 
people grew so )many they had to find 
a new place. They thought they had con- 
sidered all things but forgot Wolf. The 
new place they found turned out to be 
the “Center place for a great commu- 
nity of wolves.” They tried leaving food 
out for Wolf, etc. , but none of these ways 
worked. 

“THEY SAW 

That it was possible 

to hunt down this Wolf People 
until they were no more” 

But “such a task would change the 
People: 

they would become Wolf Killers 


IT DID NOT SEEM TO THEM 
THAT THEY WANTED TO BE- 
COME SUCH A PEOPLE 
So they moved when winter was over 
and “they devised a way of asking each 
other questions ... to remind us of 
things we do not yet see clearly enough 
to remember.” 

TELL ME NOW MY BROTHERS 

TELL ME NOW MY SISTERS 
WHO SPEAKS FOR WOLF?” 

And they always remembered to ask 
Wolfs question until the “wooden ships 
came bringing a new people,” white- 
men, and they looked at them and “saw 
that what we accomplish by much 
thought and considering the needs of 
all, they accomplish by building tools 
and changing the Earth .... We could 
not teach them to ask Wolfs question. 
They did not understand he was their 
brother . . . .” 

Who Speaks for Wolf is told with such 
skill that any child hearing this story 
often will grow up knowing not to over- 
populate the earth. Yet the book never 
directly mentions population control sb 
it can’t be condemned by self-righteous 
people. 

The book is cloth bound, with 7 full 
color paintings and 16 drawings by 
noted artist, Frank Howell. It’s expen- 
sive but you and your children will read 
and reread this book together for years 
and grow in understanding each time. 
The chanting style makes the book just 
as moving for adults when a group reads 
it aloud together. 
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That the People devised among themselves 
a way of asking each other questions 


Dolores LaChapelle lives in the 
mountains of southwestern Colorado 
and is a noted student of Deep Ecology. 
She is the author of several books in- 
cluding Earth Wisdom. 



By Gregory McNamee 


Review of Jonathon Porritt, SEEING 
GREEN: THE POLITICS OF ECOL- 
OGY EXPLAINED (Basil Blackwell, 
Inc.). 251 pages. $6.95 paperback. 

One third of Germany’s once exten- 
sive forests have been destroyed by in- 
dustrial pollutants in the last twenty 
years. Since 1949, Britain has lost 95 
percent of its meadowlands to industrial 
and urban growth. Scandinavia’s lakes 
have been irreparably damaged by acid 
rain in a generation’s time. European 
and American lumber corporations de- 
stroy 18 million acres of rainforest each 
year (for purposes of comparison, note 
that the entire Amazon rainforest com- 
prises 700 million acres, an area about 
three times the size of France). 
Eurasia’s rivers run with industrial 
waste. Dioxin and other toxic-waste 
dumps dot the European landscape 
from the south of Italy to Scotland. 

Small wonder that throughout 
Europe so-called “green parties,” com- 
mitted to halting global environmental 
destruction, have sprung up and be- 
come powerful political forces. Green 
successes have been many in the past 
ten years, especially in West Germany, 
the home of die Grunen, and England, 
where the Ecology Party has enjoyed a 
number of parliamentary victories; and 
public sympathy for Europe’s green par- 
ties is growing every year. 

In Seeing Green, Jonathon Porritt, 
director of the United Kingdom branch 
of the Friends of the Earth, sets forth 
the general principles that unite the 
European greens. Porritt presents an 
overview of the greens’ aims, and he 
makes clear throughout that the 
greens, contrary to European and 
American media and government 
claims, are not offshoots of Europe’s 
communist parties, blindly following 
the dictates of Moscow, but rather rep- 
resent an entirely new political move- 
ment devoted to the destruction both 
of capitalism and of communism, 
ideologies that Porritt holds are in real- 
ity one: industrialism. As Porritt, 
writes, 

We profoundly disagree with the 
politics of the right and its underlying 
ideology of capitalism; we profoundly 
disagree with the politics of the left and 
its adherence, in varying degrees, to the 
ideology of communism. That leaves us 
little choice but to disagree, perhaps less 
profoundly, with the politics of the 
centre and its ideological potpourri of 
socialized capitalism. The politics of 
the Industrial Age, left, right, and 
centre, is like a three-way motorway, 
with different vehicles in different 
lanes, but all heading in the same direc- 
tion. Greens feel it is the very direction 
that is wrong, rather than the choice of 
one lane in preference to the others. It 
is our perception that the motorway of 


industrialism inevitably leads to the 
abyss — hence our decision to get off, 
and seek an entirely different direction. 

Porritt goes on to describe European 
green-party positions on a number of 
contemporary political questions: the 
abolition of nuclear-arms and -power de- 
velopment; a halt to Europe’s reliance 
on fossil fuels and the development of 
alternative energy sources; the dissolu- 
tion of the European Economic Commu- 
nity — the so-called Common Market 
— on the grounds that the EEC fosters 
an uncompromising industrialist econ- 
omy; demilitarization; and, the thor- 
niest problem of all, the creation of a 
new economic and political order 
founded upon and guided by ecological 
concerns. In treating these various is- 
sues, Porritt is long on theory and short 
on immediate practical actions; but that 
is not necessarily a failing in what is, 
after all, a political manifesto, meant to 
explain a cause and convert readers to it. 

Seeing Green is a useful book for 
American environmentalists, especially 
those who hold that there can be a third- 
party alternative to the industrialist 
Democratic and Republican party 
stranglehold on American politics. 
(Whether a third party can survive 
under our present political system is an 
academic question for the time being; 
Porritt has great hopes, for whatever 
reason, for Barry Commoner’s Citizens 
Party.) As a primer in how direct polit- 
ical action and resistance can affect the 
runaway course of industrialism, too, re- 
minding its audience that politics does 
not consist entirely of protest, Seeing 
Green is inspiring reading for American 
greens, whose time is coming. 

Gregory McNamee is the co-editor of 
RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE, a 
critical anthology on the writings of Ed- 
ward Abbey, which is available from 
Earth First! in Tucson. 



By Australopithecus 


Review of The Parable of the Tribes: 
The Problem of Power in Social E volu- 
tion by Andrew Bard Schmookler. 
University of California Press. 400pp., 
$19.95 

Andrew Bard Sehmookler’s recent 
book, The Parable of the Tribes, is one 
of the more impressive and important 
books of this decade. In it, Schmookler 
looks back through history and pre-his- 
tory to learn how we humans got our- 
selves and all life into such a dismal 
mess. 

Schmookler’s basic thesis is that after 
civilization began, violence between dif- 
ferent peoples — and stemming from 
that, violence against Earth — became 
an inevitable part of the evolution of 
humanity. The “parable of the tribes” 
explains this inevitability roughly as fol- 
lows: As long as neighboring tribes all 
act peacefully, peace reigns; but as soon 
as any one tribe becomes aggressive, 
all tribes must adopt the ways of vio- 
lence. Consider a tribe’s alternatives 
when faced by a hostile neighbor: The 
peaceful tribe can surrender, flee, or 
fight; any of which amounts to a victory 
for the ways of violence. Even as natural 


evolution selects for the strongest or- 
ganisms and/or communities of organ- 
isms, social evolution selects for the 
most powerful societies. (Schmookler 
uses the word ’power’ in the sense of 
power over; it would be worthwhile to 
see a critique of Schmookler’s theories 
by someone, e.g. Joanna Macy, within 
the growing movement of persons who 
think that power in the sense of power 
over could be replaced by power in the 
sense of power with.) Societies attain 
power partly by developing technologies 
which exploit nature, hence nature too 
becomes a victim of the power struggles 
of social evolution. 

Schmookler’s parable offers a simple 
yet compelling theory on the downfall 
of humanity. For this and many other 
reasons, Schmookler’s work is brilliant. 
One of the most pleasing aspects of the 
book for those of us with a primeval 
bent is his discussion of the harmonious 
ways of life of primal peoples. Primal 
peoples generally seem to have lived 
lives unfettered by the many restric- 
tions that make modem life unpleasant; 
restrictions such as tedious labor, or 
contrived notions of good and evil (mor- 
ality is a human construct arising after 
humanity’s fall from the state of nature, 
Schmookler’s work suggests). 

Despite all its good points, 
Schmookler’s book will often disappoint 
many readers. Political leftists will be 
aghast to read his discussion of the 
merits of US capitalism vs. Soviet com- 
munism, in which Schmookler says that 
the US system is basically decent 
whereas the Soviet system is basically 
bad. The latter claim is reasonable; the 
former is not. Feminists may resent the 
lack of attention Schmookler pays to the 
ways in which violence against Earth 
and humans has been historically tied 
to the male dominance of societies for 
the past 8000 years or so. Ernest 
Becker, the late highly acclaimed author 
of The Denial of Death would think that 
Schmookler overlooks the immense im- 
portance of fear of death in shaping 
human cultures. Biologists might ques- 
tion his strong stress on competition as 
the driving force in evolution, insofar 
as he underrates the importance of coop- 
eration (symbiosis) in shaping evolu- 
tion. We radical ecologists wish 
Schmookler had discussed in more 
detail how his parable ties in with vio- 
lence against Earth. Furthermore, we 
may question whether Schmookler’s is 
a biocentric perspective on life. Some 
of us grow apprehensive when we read 
“there is something special about the 
human animal.” We are apt to agree 
more with his suggestion that human 
consciousness may prove to be merely 
an unsucessful evolutionary experi- 
ment. 

Lastly, anyone wishing for an answer 
to the world’s desperate plight will not 
find it. Schmookler explains how we en- 
tered our plight, but not how we can 
escape it. He hints that his theoretical 
solution is forthcoming. This does not 
inspire confidence; if he is as thorough 
in this next project, it may not appear 
until after most of Earth is a wasteland. 


By Bill Devall 

Review of THE NATURAL ALIEN: 
HUMANKIND AND ENVIRONMENT, 
by Neil Evemden. University of Tbronto 
Press, 1985. 

The relationship between mind and 
nature is the central concern of human 
ecology. The dominant way of seeing 
nature in modem culture is through 
science, based on Descartes’ objectifica- 
tion of nature and his mind-body 
dualism. In this mode of seeing nature, 
all nature is revealed to us only as a 
collection of objects or “things” which 
can be manipulated by humans for short 
term human goals or purposes. 

Even the science of ecology is caught 
in this way of seeing nature. As 
Evemden says, “ecology can help one 
to criticize inefficient exploitation or 
destructive utilization of nature, but it 
cannot help illuminate the experience 
that inspires one to be an environmen- 
talist.” (p. 22) 

Thus the dilemma of the environmen- 
talist who is concerned with experiencing 
his or her place. 

“I have suggested earlier that environ- 
mentalism, like Romanticism, constitutes 
a defence of value. I am now asserting 
an even more fundamental role, the 


defence of meaning. We call people en- 
vironmentalists because what they are 
finally moved to defend is what we call 
environment. But, at bottom, their ac- 
tion is a defence of cosmos, not scenery. 
Ironically, the very entity they defend 
— environment — is itself an offspring 
of the nihilistic behemoth they chal- 
lenge. It is a manifestation of the way 
we view the world.” (p. 124) 

Evernden draws from phenomenol- 
ogy and biology to present an alterna- 
tive approach to that of modern science 
to seeing ourselves in nature. 
“Phenomenology requires a return to 
the things themselves, to a world that 
precedes knowledge and yet is basic to 
it, as countryside is to geography and 
blossoms to botany. This seems initially 
confusing, for we think of knowledge as 
something achieved through observa- 
tion and analysis, not as something 
which precedes it. Yet this notion pre- 
supposes an observor who surveys the 
world and questions it . . . .” (p. 57) 

Evernden draws from the work of 
Merleau-Ponty, Martin Heidegger and 
R.D. Laing to introduce the reader 
clearly and succinctly to the context of 
mind-in-nature. 

He draws from some threads of mod- 
em biology to suggest that humans, as 
a species, may be “natural aliens” who 
are at home everywhere but, paradoxi- 
cally, nowhere. 

Humans, generally, exhibit both 
psychologically and biologically 
neotenic characteristics. These youthful 
characteristics which F.J.J. Buytendikj 
identifies as “want of direction,” “drive 
to movement,” “characteristically 
pathic behavior,” and “an ambiguity of 
the to and fro” are encouraged in mod- 
em cultures especially, as Paul Shepard 
has brilliantly demonstrated in his book 
NATURE AND MADNESS (Sierra 
Club Books, 1982). 

But there is hope for this rootless, 
homeless, “natural alien” to develop 
into mature self-in-nature. 

Evernden concludes that the very 
adaptability of humans shows they are 
open to other modes of awareness than 
that dictated by the contemporary 
dominating paradigm. And he envisions 
a very different role for the environmen- 
tal movement than that usually ascribed 
to it. Instead of studying forest plans 
and making alternative estimates of 
offshore oil reserves or commenting on 
environmental impact statements, the 
’environmentalist’ can shed his label. 
When he or she sheds the label ‘environ- 
mentalist’ “many other names and be- 
liefs may be simultaneously dislodged, 
and then, just possibly, he can begin to 
glimpse the creature he might be . . . 

. The demise of ’environmentalist’ may 
be a first step in a cultural mutation.” 
(p. 144) 

One way to shed the label ’environ- 
mentalist’ is to engage in what Joseph 
Campbell calls ’creative mythology.’ 

One aspect of this is to find models 
of the mature, adult human, the self-in- 
Great-Self or person-in-environment. 

Bigfoot, the hairy primate of the 
Pacific Northwest, provides one model 
for the mature human. Stories of Big- 
foot and sightings suggest not a ’lost 
ape,’ but adult Homo sapiens who have 
been transformed into peaceful, 
perhaps playful beings who live in small 
groups without the need of vast technol- 
ogy or warfare, who are ’at home’ in 
their place — woods, mountains, rivers, 
meadows. Dwelling in a different dimen- 
sion than our own perceived space and 
time, Bigfoot might be engaged in ex- 
periencing its place deeply and richly 
without alienation and separation. 

Bigfoot could be an expression of the 
future primal mind-in-nature. 

In sum, Evemderis provocative and 
powerful essay suggests that ‘environ- 
mentalists’ have a calling to help people 
move into a different territory. ‘En- 
vironmentalists’ cannot provide a map 
to the territory, but they can show the 
distortions, blindness and limitations of 
the dominant maps used in our culture. 
We don’t know what will be discovered 
by dwellling in our abode, but by this 
process of discovering, or revealing an 
opening in this old/new territory as if 
we were seeing it for the first time, the 
‘environmental crisis’ may disappear be- 
cause humans are engaging in the ‘real 
work’ of discovering their homeland. 

Bill Devall is a professor at Humboldt 
State University, Areata, California, and 
the co-author of DEEP ECOLOGY: 
LIVING AS IF NATURE MATTERED. 


View from the 
Outhouse 


Blueberries 
and the Bomb 



By Robert Streeter 

I have decided, for purely sentimen- 
tal reasons, to pick blueberries in the 
meadow near the cabin from which I 
recently moved. I cannot justify this 
five mile excursion in the car since there 
are plenty of blueberries within walking 
distance of my present cabin. But this 
is something I must do. Old stomping 
grounds linger in the memory, often in- 
delibly, and do not easily fade. 

From the new cabin I walk down the 
steep, hemlock-scented trail which 
leads to the logging road and the car. 
It is a short walk to the car this time 
of year. It will increase by a half-mile 
or so when the snow flies. That’s okay. 
We are an upright species which func- 
tions quite well on our own two feet, 
but most of modem America has chosen 
to let their legs atrophy in deference to 
their bellies. That is an evolutionary 
shame. The human leg is a terrible thing 
to waste. 

The car rumbles and belches now and 
then, disturbing the silence, creaking 
like an old ship when one side rides low 
in a rut, twisting and bending to the 
road’s demand. I like this sort of road. 
It offers austere, unforgiving limits 
which cannot be ignored. It teaches 
patience. 

I leave the logging road with a final 
creak and turn toward the blueberry 
patch of my past. I know it is there; I 
know it is waiting; I know what it smells 
like, feels like, tastes like. I know it 
would never let me down, even if I leave 
with my pail half full, for the place is 
more than the berries. It is the sum of 
the senses which make the experience, 
which make the place, and it is this final 
sense of place that satisifies. 

I come to the only intersection at the 
center of this tiny rural town, an inter- 
section where the undulating pave- 
ments of two county roads come to- 
gether, melded into one for only an in- 
stant. I stop, staring straight ahead, 
and am catapulted 40 years into the past 
by a message within the sterile four cor- 
ners of the intersection. HIROSHIMA: 
NEVER AGAIN. A poignant silhou- 
ette of a human accompanies the bold 


white letters. I sit motionless, com- 
prehending the terrible meaning behind 
the silhouette, behind the charred 
shadows of death so patriotically 
applied. 

When our people dropped the first 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima, those 
human beings within 300 meters of 
ground zero were instantly vaporized 
by the heat, leaving behind only their 
shadows. During the dark hours before 
dawn on the fortieth anniversary of 
Hiroshima’s bombing, the shadows 
were pulled from the past and 
memorialized on the streets and 
sidewalks of America. It was not the 
act of vandals. It was the act of respon- 
sible human beings who can see the con- 
nection between the arms race and nu- 
clear annihilation, and they simply 
wished to make the dangers more vivid. 
The shadows were painted with white- 
wash and will fade with the rains of the 
season. The shadows of Hiroshima did 
not. 

I turn at the intersection, drive a few 
miles, and park on a quiet hillside at 
the head of a trail. I walk it quickly, 
bucket dangling from my neck, and en- 
counter the meadow, the place. Sun- 
shine warms my back and shows me the 
pure and naked beauty of this place; the 
aster and the goldenrod, the hawk on a 
rising thermal, the midnight blue of the 
berries. I pick them with both hands, 
absorbed in the tonic of the moment. 

We must choose between the 
blueberry and the bomb. There are 
those who believe in the bomb and wish 
to nurture it, protect it, be guided by 
its power. They say there is no going 
back. They will tell you this from any 
pew in any denomination on any Sun- 
day; from any stool in any bar on any 
Saturday night. They have chosen to 
live by the bomb, supporting the 
machine that produces it. If those of 
their ilk prevail, we will die by the 
bomb. 

The sweet fragrance of Queen Anne’s 
lace catches my nose. My finger tips 
and tongue are stained with blue. This 
place tugs at me from miles away and 
I’ve never questioned its magic, or my 
choice. 



WOLF-RIVER 


By Lone Wolf Circles 

Inspired by the girl at the Rendezvous 
Dedicated to my friend Bill Devall 

I am a river. I wear away with my 
intensity the rough boundaries that 
would contain me. 

I am everchanging, yet always the 
same. None fully understand my com- 
plexities, so I am alternately lusted for 
and feared. 


Cultures and religions spring from 
my fertile banks, mystery flowers and 
myth is fused to reality. 

I can both cool you and heat you. I 
am the real meaning of “wet dreams" 
— experience my flow. 

Leap into my movement and I will 
touch you everywhere at once. I will 
enter your openings and exhilarate you. 
The dampness you hide in public is me 
calling you. 

I howl down ancient Indian canyons. 










WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and MS. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 

Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q| incorporates ail previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q| of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework. 

awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire : 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

^ Students are admitted regardless of their race, m 

sex, religion or national origin. 


-SERVATORIES WILD RIVEW 


ANIMALS 

Do they matter? 

An exciting new awareness is 
unfolding about our relationship 
with animals and the rest of the 
natural world, lie ad about it in 
THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA. 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA gives 
you news, views and articles 
about animal right s, welfare and 
protection, and about the people 
who are making animal rights one 
of the major issues of the ’HP's. 

A WHOLE MOVEMENT 
IN ONE MAGAZINE. 


p tR : Sr 


□ YES, Sign me 
lip for THE 
ANIMALS’ 

AGENDA 
i 1 yr. $15.00 
I 2 yrs. $27.50 
I 3 yrs. $37.50 
II! Here’s $2 - Send me a sample 
copy and more informat ion 
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FREEDOM INSURANCE! 

Alternate Identities Book 
1 10.00. Survival Book List i-2. 
Tech-Group, Box 93124, Pasadena, 
CA 91109 DEALERS WANTED!! 


Reality Inspector 

by John Caris 

A world championship chess 
match and computer cracking 
play their part in this imaginative 
and entertaining novel. 

$5. postpaid from: 
Westgate House 

56 Westgate, Suite 107 
San Francisco, CA 94127 


endlessly pursuing freedom like a fle- 
eing deer. I wash away dams and 
aluminum trailers — child’s play. My 
wet sounds are the soundtrack for lov- 
ers, Earth First! tree huggers, and the 
rapid movements of duck wings. 

Your love and appreciation are blos- 
soms tossed into my swirling waters. 
They tickle my wolf-belly, touch my hid- 
den secrets. 

I’ll carry your gifts with me: my 
friend’s firm support, and lover’s aban- 
don. I’ll fondle the petals, sniff its per- 
sistent musk. If you are far away, and 
hear a roaring in your ears, it is I, Wolf- 
River, loving you back. 

C opy right 19S5 by Lone Wolf Circles 
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HOMESTEADERS • DESERTS • SKI TOURI 




DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 



FOILING THE DETECTORS: 

NON -METALLIC 
TREE SPIKES 


By T.O. Hellenbach 

Tree spiking has forced the develop- 
ment of a number of countermeasures, 
the most significant of which include the 
use of metal detectors to locate metallic 
spikes imbedded in tree trunks. Some 
spikers have advocated the use of lad- 
ders to plant spikes high in trees, out 
of the reach of hand-held metal detec- 
tors. Unfortunately, the risk of hauling 
a bulky object such as a ladder while 
engaged in illegal activities is rendered 
unnecessarily dangerous by the fact 
that most sawmills (and all of those in 
National Forests where spiking is com- 
mon) routinely screen all fallen logs at 
the mill to remove commonplace metal- 
lic objects like nails and old barbed wire. 
Obviously, conventional metal spikes 
will be detected before reaching their 
intended target — the costly sawmill 
blade. 

Ongoing research has developed sev- 
eral non-metallic spikes, or pins, that 
promise to defeat the metal detector 
and wreak havoc inside the sawmill. The 
first of these, as depicted in the current 
episode of “Blade Ruiner” is a high-fired 
ceramic pin made of the same type of 
commonplace stoneware used by pot- 
ters who hand-throw (on a potter’s 
wheel) the usual line of cups, bowls, 
plates, etc. The primary ingredient is 
stoneware clay, produced in a wide 
range of formulations by clay companies 
and ceramic supply outfits scattered 
across the nation. Most such manufac- 
turers and supppliers are located in 
large metropolitan areas where mon- 
keywrenchers can purchase their clay 
over the counter for cash — leaving no 
paper trail like name and address for 
the curious police investigator. The clay 
usually comes in twenty-five pound 
bags, two such bags making up a fifty- 
pound box. Be sure that the clay type 
(known as the “clay body”) that you pur- 
chase contains no iron oxide, an ingre- 
dient that is commonly added to stone- 
ware clays. If sufficiently concentrated, 
this iron oxide may be picked up by 
metal detectors. To find a clay that is 
suitable, make your first inquiry by 
phone, obtaining the name or number 
of the stoneware clay that contains no 
iron oxide. At a later date, send the 
most inconspicuous-looking member of 
your spiking team in to purchase a bag 
or box. If necessary, they can be “pick- 
ing it up for a friend,” or can be college 
art students purchasing materials for a 
project. 

As an additional measure, these clay 
bodies can be stiffened and made even 
more durable by the addition of “grog,” 
a gritty, sand-like material usually 
made of a high-fired refractory material 
(ground stoneware) or simply a pure 
quartz sand. This can also be purchased 
from clay suppliers, and you should 
specify an 80 or coarser screening. Do 
not buy fine powder grog, or “soft” grog 
made of weaker lower-fired materials. 
The grog is blended into the clay body 
through a process called “wedging” 
which consists of simply kneading the 
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material in by hand until it is thoroughly 
and evenly distributed throughout the 
clay. Since clay formulas vary from one 
type to another and from one company 
to the next, we cannot specify the 
amount of grog to add to your clay. Just 
add a little at a time until the clay feels 
a little coarser and stiffen If you add 
too much, the clay will be hard to roll- 
out and will not stick together well. 
Keep in mind that the clay must remain 
“plastic” to allow you to readily shape 
it. 

When handling the clay directly, al- 
ways wear plastic gloves. The best type 
are the disposable examination gloves 
used by doctors and available at medical 
supply houses. More expensive, but 
more readily available, are the plastic 
gloves sold at all grocery stores in the 
kitchenware section. These types are 
more durable and will survive repeated 
use. Whichever type you use, try to ob- 
tain gloves with a skin-tight fit. 

The pins are made simply by rolling 
the clay out to the desired thickness, 
and cutting them to the appropriate 
length. As with the metallic pins de- 
picted in the first “Blade Ruiner” 
episode, you will have to use a drill to 
make a hole in the tree for inserting the 
pin. Decide first what type of drill (cord- 
less battery-type or old-fashioned brace 
and bit) you will use and find the largest 
bit you can readily use, up to one inch 
in diameter. Experiment on a recently 
fallen tree to insure that your drill and 
bit combination allows you to drill a hole 
up to four or five inches deep. The 
thicker your ceramic pin is, the more 
likely it is to either dull or break a saw- 
mill blade. Therefore, if you can drill 
one-inch-diameter holes, roll out the 
clay to a one-inch thickness. It will 
shrink some in drying and firing and 
will fit easily into a one-inch hole. As 
to pin length, four inches is about the 
maximum necessary, but be sure to cut 
some shorter lengths, like two and three 
inches. In this way, if your drilling 
should encounter a hard spot like a knot 
in the wood preventing you from drilling 
to the desired depth, you can have a 
shorter pin available for the shallow 
hole. 

Once your pins are rolled and cut, set 
them aside for a couple of weeks to 
thoroughly dry. They must be com- 
pletely dry before firing or they will 
break apart in firing. Also, make sure 
the clay is well-compressed during the 
rolling-out, as even tiny air pockets left 
inside the clay will blow up during 
firing. 

Finally, your ceramic pins will be 
ready for the final stage in preparation 
— the firing. High temperature firing 
brings about chemical changes in the 
clay, causing the particles to bond to- 
gether through vitrification. The end 
product is a material so hard it will eas- 
ily scratch glass. In hardness, it ranks 
with some types of steel. Its molecular 
bonding does not give it the impact 
strength of steel, so it will shatter under 
a heavy blow (making it unsuitable for 
spiking with hammers). Still, it is high 


enough on Moh’s scale of hardness to 
cause damage to sawmill blades. 

High-temperature firing can be 
achieved only in a gas-fired kiln. The 
pins must be fired to “cone 10,” which 
generally ranges from 2350 to 2400 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Firing to lower tem- 
peratures will not produce the same 
hardness. Following are some of the 
sources of gas firing: 

SCHOOLS. Various college classes, 
adult education courses, and private in- 
structors maintain gas kilns for student 
use. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF. This approach 
entails purchasing a gas kiln and making 
the necessary hookups to a source of 
bottled LP gas. This entails several 
hundred dollars in expenses. Be sure to 
take a college course or private course 
through a competent potter to learn the 
principles and mechanics of gas firing 
before undertaking this step yourself. 

CERAMIC SHOPS. Most ceramic 
shops sell mold-cast pieces for the pub- 
lic to “finish.” Their clays are unsuitable 
for pins and they usually fire only elec- 
tric kilns up to a cone 5 maximum. Still, 
if you call around, you might luck onto 
one that will have a gas kiln and custom 
fire up to a cone 10. 

PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS. Across 
the nation, there are thousands of pro- 
fessional potters selling their hand- 
thrown wares through art and craft 
shows attended by the public. Some of 
them will be amenable to letting you 
pay for custom firing in their kilns. This 
allows you to have the job done profes- 
sionally. As a way of developing this con- 
tact, you might buy several pieces from 
them at a show, and ask if you can come 
to their studio in a few weeks to buy 
more of their wares. If you appear to 
be a good customer, the potter might 
agree to firing a few dozen pins for you. 
To make sure your contact is a compe- 
tent professional, check out their prod- 
uct line. They should carry a wide range 
of practical goods (cups, bowls, plan- 
ters, etc.) and should stock large num- 
bers of items. Avoid those who don’t 
seem to have much to choose from. 
Check the quality of their firing by 
breaking one of the inexpensive items 
you bought from them. The broken 
edge, revealing the inside of the fired 
clay, should be a medium to dark brown. 
If it appears very dark, almost blackish, 
the work is poorly fired (over-vitrifica- 
tion) and is too brittle. Do not let such 
a potter do your firing. Make sure you 
check the broken edge, as an external 
examination will not reveal this type of 
sloppy firing. Of course, make sure 
their goods are stoneware fired to a 
cone 10. 

Security is of primary consideration 
when firing in someone else’s kiln, or 
when having a custom firing done. If 
possible, do not use your reel name. 
Never reveal the intended use of the 
ceramic pins unless the person handling 
the firing is also a member of your spik- 
ing team. Do not attempt to recruit for 
your spiking team the person doing your 
firing unless they are a trusted friend 


of many years’ acquaintance, or a 
trusted relative. If possible have a 
trusted confidant handle the manufac- 
ture and firing of the pins at a location 
far distant from the forest where they 
will be used. Try at least for the next 
state. 

When necessary, make up an air-tight 
reason for your intended use of the pins. 
Make up a convincing story about how 
you are going to assemble them into an 
abstract sculpture. Use your imagina- 
tion. The possibilities are limitless. 

As a further means of obscuring their 
intended use, fire the pins in twelve inch 
lengths. These can later be cut-down to 
suitable lengths using a diamond wire 
hand saw available for $15 to $25 
through a jeweler or lapidary supply 
house (found in most large cities). 

In pursuing the use of the ceramic 
pin for spiking, it’s a good idea to have 
a member of your team take a college- 
type course in pottery to familiarize 
them with the materials, techniques 
and terminology. This can help in man- 
ufacturing a convincing cover story for 
the firing of your peculiar pins. Compe- 
tent private instructors, though not as 
widely available, can be a good source 
of of schooling and kiln access. 

The next episode of “Blade Ruiner” 
will demonstrate how to place pins in 
trees destined for the sawmill. 


Dear Ned Ludd, 

I must take issue with Johnny Fire- 
seed’s method of stopping timber sales. 
In my experience, fires have hastened 
the developement of roadless areas, not 
protected them. The Freddies (and the 
public) regard fires as emergencies and 
are therefore not bound by the feeble 
restrictions of land use planning. They 
use this as an excuse to bulldoze roads, 
fell trees and otherwise injure and tram- 
ple a previously wild area. Shortly after 
a fire, a salvage sale is then conducted. 
Again, this sale is not bound by land 
use plans. The board feet sold do not 
count as part of the Forest’s output to- 
wards RPA goals, so it doesn’t even pre- 
vent some other sale from being sold. 
This is all justified by provisions in the 
assorted land use laws that allow for 
“necessary measures” in an emergency 
to protect “valuable resources,” namely 
board feet of timber. 

There is another, emotional, reason 
why Fireseed’s article struck a discor- 
dant note. It might be compassion to- 
wards a forest community, a type of 
ecosystem that is already under relent- 
less attack from Homo sapiens. It 
might be humility, a reluctance of a 
mere person to undertake the peroga- 
tives of Thor, the god of storms and 
lightning. I simply know that human- 
caused arson in the forest is wrong, for 
ethical reasons as well as pragmatic 
arguments. 

However, I agree entirely with Fire- 
seed’s analysis of fire as a natural part 
of the wild environment. It can be ar- 
continued on pg. 28 




THROUGH THE TEEMING MASSES AND FOUL SULFUROUS 
AIR OF THE PACIFIC MEGALOPOLIS , MOVE S AN 
UNOBTRUSIVE FIGURE -THE UNDERGROUND HERO 
KNOWN ONLY AS... 




nut nan 



EPISODE 2= FOILING THE DETECTORS 


AT THE STUDIO OF A MASTER POTTER 


UP’N AT ’EM, 
^00 GOT M/ 
CUSTOM ORDER? 


moments later, in 

THE CERAMIC STUDIO, 
IN FRONT OF A GAS 

Kiln still very wm 


you FIRED THESE 
TO A " CONE TEN"? 





•^T'whaduya'n 

THINK? J 



DON'T SUPPOSt 
I SHOULD EVEN ASK 
IT THEY RE FOR? 


HE BLADE RU/NER /WAKES 
HIS WAY ACROSS TOWN 
TO THE FOURTH SECTOR 
TO AAEE.T WITH HIS 
PARTNER IN MAYHEM... 



Months earlier, leilA 
RODE THE TUBE TRAIN 
TO DOWNTOWN L.A. 
WHERE SHE BOUGHT 
A BOX, OF STONEWARE 
CLAY, CAREFULLY 
SELECTING A type 
THAT contains NO 
IRON OXIDE, 


^ss*z002&\y\\\\\\vz<2}ziniiiiiis>2S0iiiMiiM\\>; 


HER DISGUISE WAS 
DESIGNED TO INSURE 
THAT THE SALES 
CLERK WOULD NOT 
REMEMBER HER FACE. 



\ w 
; ao 

* ot 


t 


DONNING THROWAWAY 
PLASTIC SURGICAL 
GLOVES, THE CLAY 
IS CAREFULLY 
ROLLED OUT 
TO A ONE- INCH 
THICKNESS... 

THEN CUT 
TO VARIOUS 
LENGTHS UP TO 
FOUR INCHES. 

After 

DRYING -OUT, 
THEY'RE KlLNHFlRED... 



producing an 
UNDETECTABLE 
NON-METALL 1C. 
"PIN* CAPABLE 
OF DULLING 
A carbide- STEEL 
DRILL BIT... 



OR A 

SAWMILL BLADE! 


BACK IN LE!LAVDRE5S!NG , ‘ ROOM 


A WEEKEND IN THE W0ODS7 
SURE... I'D LONE To... 




ARRIVING AT THE "SCENE OF THE CRIME 


CANT WE 
EVER JUST GO 
CAMPING LIKE 
Normal people* 




NEXT EPISODE*. A CLEARCUT CASE 
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I>ear Ned (Cont) 

gued that in no other way does the 
Forest Sendee demonstrate its slavish 
relationship to the timber industry 
more clearly than in its fire manage- 
ment policies. The Forest Service 
should be the object of our attack, not 
the forest. 

Happy Trails, 

Nancy 

Dear Ned Ludd 

Many log mills are starting to get 
more careful about using metal detec- 
tors to find spikes in ti'ees. Instead of 
trying to develop a spike that will not 
activate metal detectors, the opposite 
tact may work better by making the 
metal detector work against the mill 
operators. Take a lesson from nature 
and note the way in which prey confuse 
predators by mimicry. Specifically, I 
suggest the following: 1. When pro- 
tecting a forest, spike your normal frac- 
tion of trees in your normal fashion. 

2. In every tree in which you have not 
inserted a blade-destroying spike, put 
in a single small nail that can be driven 
in with one or two blows. These won’t 
do much damage to the saw blade — 
but will hopefully trigger the metal de- 
tector and shut the saw blade down. 

The purpose of this is to have every 
tree trigger the metal detector and 
thereby force the mill to search every 
tree for nails or spikes. As long as some 
fraction of the trees contain blade-de- 
stroying spikes, they cannot afford to 
take the chance that the tree contains 
only a harmless small nail. This could 
destroy the economic incentive of de- 
stroying a particular forest. 

What is needed is a nail large enough 
to trip the metal detector but small 
enough to be driven in quickly with one 
or two hammer blows — the smallest 
nail possible that will trigger the detec- 
tor. This would be much quieter than 
driving spikes, too. It would also be 
worth experimenting with the nail driv- 
ers used by roofers. These contain a 
“clip” of nails — swing the driver and 
a nail is inserted in a single blow and 
the next nail pushed into place by a 
spring. Don’t bother camouflaging "the 
nail head — your time is better spent 
putting in another nail. 

What we clearly need is information 
on the sensitivity of the metal detec- 
tors. Wouldn’t it be great if they could 
be set off by steel shot? Just spray the 
forest with your 12 gauge! 

- Pine Marten 

Dear Ned Ludd 

By case hardening your tree spikes 
you will do at least 3 times the damage 
to saw blades. I recommend a Rockwell 
Hardness (RC) of 55-57 single case car- 
borize and harden. Common nails are 
cold rolled steel (CRS); the metal trea- 
ter will want to know the type of steel. 
Look in the yellow pages under metal 
treatment — in some large city out of 
state from the area you plan to spike. 
You should clip the heads off your spikes 
first, because you cannot cut case hard- 
ened steel with bolt cutters or a 
hacksaw (this is the process used on 
hardened chains and locks). Be sure to 
wear safety glasses when you drive case 
hardened spikes because they will 



MOVING? 

SEND 
US YOUR 
NEW 

ADDRESS! 


Deep Ecology Soundtrack 

The Country in 
Country Music 


chip or break much easier after being 
hardened. 

- Badger 

Dear Ned Ludd 

Get off the kick about worrying about 
the poor logger hurting himself by hit- 
ting a nail set low in the tree with his 
chainsaw. I ran a chainsaw for years, as 
a logger, hit nails, rocks, etc. with no 
broken chains resulting. I’ve broken a 
few chains due to metal fatigue and as- 
sociated cracking but they stop whirling 
almost immediately. Once my nephew 
hit a nail in a tree, went back to the 
truck to sharpen the chain, and then did 
the same thing again — with no break. 
Hell, when I tore down an old bam, I 
used an old chain on my saw to cut up 
trusses, etc. that were loaded with 
nails. I’ve handled a saw for thousands 
of hours and I’m not bullshitting. So 
please drop the wimpy, tum-the-other- 
cheek, look-out-for-the-poor-logger bit. 
Set your spikes high and low. 

-Jack Frost 

Dear Ned Ludd 

Spiking trees is probably the most 
effective single action against logging 
but with increased security against 
spikes by the Freddies and logging com- 
panies, other measures must not be 
overlooked. These include destroying or 
disabling logging equipment, trucks, 
etc. used by the timber beasts; spiking 
roads to give crew crummies, logging 
trucks, and Fred wagons flat tires; and 
helping the weather render the access 
roads impassable. Also, a high priority 
should be made of destroying the heavy 
equipment that is building the 75,000 
miles of new logging access roads in Na- 
tional Forest roadless areas. There are 
dozens of other techniques I’ve found in 
ECO DEFENSE that can be used 
against the destroyers of our forests. 
Don’t think that spiking is the only 
thing! 

- Wolverine 

Dear Ned Ludd 

A good pair of bolt cutters is the most 
all-around useful and versatile tool I’ve 
found to do the most damage to a vehicle 
or machine. They can cut locks off doors, 
compartments, and engine covers to get 
into the damn things in the first place, 
and then can mutilate or cut cables, 
wires, some bolts, shafts, linkages, 
hoses, clamps, hydraulic lines, various 
mounts, gauges, dip sticks, caps, the 
edges of any narrow or thin materials, 
etc. Be sure to disconnect battery ca- 
bles first! Take out plugs, bolts, etc. 
and mutilate holes and threads. Natur- 
ally, you should buy your large bolt cut- 
ters in a large city out of state from 
where you plan to operate. 

- Weasel 

Dear Ned Ludd 

How does one know what areas of a 
National Forest are being considered 
for cutting, and which roads are neces- 
sary and which are unnecessary? ECO- 
DEFENSE tells us what to do but not 
where to do it. I hope future editions 
of the book will cover this topic better. 

-Curious 

Dear Curious 

Check the section on Target Selection 
under Security on page US of E CO- 
DEFENSE and also the article on 
“Hands-on Forest Planning” on page 
2U of the Ltighnasadh 1985 issue of 
Earth First!. The best way to get this 
information is to obtain a copy of the 
Forest Plan now being prepared for the 
National Forest in which you are in- 
terested and study proposed timber 
sales and road projects. You can receive 
more detailed Environmental Assess- 
ments on specific projects or be placed 
on the mailing list for all decision docu- 
ments from a particular National 
Forest. They will tell you when and 
where various projects of destruction 
are occuring. They also contain maps. 
Of course, you may not want to be on 
the mailing list yourself, but have a 
trusted friend — maybe in another state 
— receive the information and forward 
it to you; or use an alias and a post 
office box address. Check also the arti- 
cles in this newspaper for planned en- 
vironmental rapes which need stop- 
ping. If possible, find out about plan- 
ned destruction projects several years 
in advance and begin your tree spiking, 
etc. beforehand. 

-Ned 


By Lone Wolf Circles 

Every year there is less country, and 
seemingly less country music. True 
Country is subjective, personal, and 
makes no apologies. You are not likely 
to hear much of it on the Country Music 
Award shows. You can find it in archaic 
albums that stick with you like old 
friends and muddy boots, leaving a trail 
of tales for those who listen. You won’t 
hear much of it on the so-called Country 
radio stations, except on oldies night. 
You might listen to it in the dark reces- 
ses of small mountain town bars, songs 
usually sung by their creators, made of 
tears and sweat and laughter. These 
songs have smells, like saddle leather, 
freshly planted earth, and sawdust on 
the floor. The voices are at their best 
unpolished, shaped natural like a crys- 
tal. They are sometimes grit-edged 
with the honesty of real experience. 
Here are people of the earth in sharp 
contrast and often at odds with the re- 
fined and impersonal civilized world 
that seems to press on them from all 
sides. They meet it with cynicism, sa- 
tire, and the superiority a wolf feels 
over the overfed dogs in town. 

Emotive instruments wring out pain 
and ecstasy, runaway horses and gurgl- 
ing rivers. Free of legato, country music 
progresses in spurts like a buckboard 
lurching forward. The movements are 
deliberate and without artificial refine- 
ment. Historically, country music owes 
much to the subjective and ultra-per- 
sonal approach of Black spirituals and 
blues, drawing rythym from the En- 
glish and Continental country dance 
tunes. Inheriting the mantle of the 
Bard, the rural troubadors whose songs 
describe the soul and trials of man on 
the land, Country performers are the 
American conscience. The experiences 
of rural America are set in lyrics to 
music that finds strength in difficulties, 
laughter in paradox; for listeners who 
find more time for cynicism than pre- 
tense. 

Country recordings grew out of the 
popularity of regional radio shows 
broadcast live at first in the 1920’s and 
’30’s, ranging from the rural fellowship 
of The Carter Family to the ramblers 
and rounders of yodeling Jimmie Ro- 
gers. With the addition of the “singing 
cowboys” during the golden age of 
movies, Country music became a top 
profit-maker and suffered the decline 
of quality and bastardization of style 
that seems to go with success. By the 
’50’s, the style had already suffered from 
so much polish and glitz as to be shun- 
ned by Country purists who instead 
ushered in a Bluegrass and Folk revival 
that peaked in the ’60’s and remains a 
small but devoted market today. Such 
purists are preserving not only a form 
of music, but a set of values and a way 
of life. 

The tension between tradition and in- 
novation is primarily resolved 
whenever artists forsake gloss for qual- 
ity, street-cheating images for country 
images. 

Even Country Rock is most effective 
when the roots are left exposed, when 
they illustrate the stories of the country 
men and women who gave birth to this 
purely American musical style. 

Bob Nolan’s awe for nature echoes 
through in songs by “The Sons of the 
Pioneers,” in a swing style recreated in 
original songs by the new Rounder 
group “Riders in the Sky.” Rose Mad- 
dox and Patsy Montana are the pre- 
decessors of Emmy Lou Harris and 
country purist Mary McCaslin. 

Lacking Harris’ smoothness, McCas- 
lin’s voice is rich and nourishing, and 
nowhere on her albums (such as “Way 
Out West” Philo 1011, “Old Friends” 
Philo 1046, and “Prairie in the Sky ” 
Philo 1024) is there compromise with 
commercialism that could lift her from 
cult hero to big-buck success. I can taste 
mountain wildlflowers as the words roll 
off her tongue, celebrating freedom and 
the wide open spaces. She revitalizes 


classics such as “Windigo,” “They Call 
the Wind Mariah,” and the great “Don’t 
Fence Me In” with her exceptional 
energy and charm. 

In the world of Man’ McCaslin, a wild 
wind always blows, people are judged 
by their honesty, you can ride a paint 
all day without hitting barbed wire, and 
men steal kisses like outlaws. The few 
people in this wild world are vagrants 
and nonconformists who put the color 
in the Western storybook. The Lone 
Ranger gets back his mask, a lady slips 
a winning ace to a gambler when she 
becomes the stakes, and various ver- 
anda love songs melt our hearts with 
the heat of adobes and spinning wagon 
wheels. 

. . . memories of man’s desires 
Go rolling out to sea. 

Like Pegasus come sweeping down, 
Carry me away . . . 

- from her ode to the “Santana” wind 

McCaslin harmonizes with Country 
fundamentalist Jim Ringer on the 
album “The Bramble and the Rose” 
(Philo 1055). On this and Ringer’s solo 
albums (such as “Tramps and Hawkers” 
Philo 1047) we have a classic Country 
voice interpreting the Country experi- 
ence like Jimmie Rogers and Woody 
Guthrie before him. 

This is the legacy. A saddle kept warm 
by the Earth First! release by Greg 
Keeler entitled “Songs of Fishing, 
Sheep, and Guns in Montana” (available 
in cassette only direct from Earth First! 
Music Ltd., POB 5871, Tucson, AZ, 
85703, for $6.50 postpaid). The title may 
attract more of the people the album 
satirizes than those seeking satire. 
Keeler’s wit is as sharp as an old Barlow 
and he is able to offend almost everyone 
in a way they can enjoy. As a packer of 
.45 revolvers I loved being insulted by 
“Cold, Dead Fingers.” The survivalist 
in me who imagines philosophizing over 
homemade wine was ridiculed in the 
hilarious “Last American Cookout.” In 
“Miles City Bucking Horse Sale” I’m 
reminded of the fragile nature of the 
male ego when a Dolly Parton lookalike 
says “You may be tall in the saddle, but 
you’re short in your jeans. ” 

Like all true Country music it feels 
live, like a conversation, recorded on 
tape for all of us lacking the kinds of 
seedy places required for a stage perfor- 
mance. Keeler reeks with sincerity. His 
is a voice with a body of its own; the 
kind of voice you’d invite in for venison 
and shortcake. His rambling guitar and 
harmonica keep the beer tops popping 
as moonlite overcomes neon. 

I love “The Fossil-Fuel Cowboy” who 
“needs no brains, ’cause I’m at the top 
of the food chain,” and who says “give 
me oil till I deplete it, then I won’t give 
a shit ’cause I’ll be dead.” My favorite, 
though, follows me around like a bottle- 
fed colt with its catchy rythym. I sing 
it off-key in places that deserve better, 
lyrics making fun of the bankers and 
corporate heads whose motto is to 
“Make Bucks, Get Rich . . .”(. . . be 
better than everybody, get fat and have 
a heart attack . . .). You can’t help but 
enjoy it. 

Country music, then, is country folks 
reacting to the contradictions of the 
modem world, suffering the pains of the 
heart, taking solace and inspiration 
from the sights and sounds and values 
of rural America. It is unfenced music 
for unhobbled spirits. Later we will look 
at the contribution Bluegrass and so- 
called “Newgrass” or “JazzGrass” make 
in this way. 

Set the beat with an excited heart 
watching a Redtail circle ovehead. Find 
the meolody in a mountain brook. The 
sustain is up to you. 

Lone Wolf Circles is a mountain 
man, artist, poet, and Earth First! er 
living on the edge of the Gila Wilderness 
in New Mexico. He writes a regular col- 
umn on music in these pages. 

Copyright 1985 by Lone Wolf Circles. 
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Whirring in Furry Circles 

Whirring in furry circles 
1 scatter tomatoes with sugar and salt, 
examine a catfish anatomy, stop 
wars with my mind (not much luck), 
but solve volumes of problems and loves 
communing with luna moths. 

But deep in my vortex center 
sometimes the ball-bearing needs oiling 
with wine and honey and sperm 
and a smirk. 

ELISA VIETTA RITCHIE 

(from her book "Tightening the Circle over Eel Country,” published 
by Acropolis Books Ltd., 1974.) 


LINES WRITTEN BY 
BOULDER GLOW 

midnight 8/8/77 


Writing by Boulder glow 
high in Flatiron foothills, 
flat on my back again 
looking up at stars. 

Lying on a boulder 
overlooking Boulder- 
last night having seen 
Brakhage "Autopsy" film, 
this morn having read up 
on Neutron Bomb. 

Jeffers’ “ Purse-Seine " 
glitters far & wide in the valley— 
Rocky Flats nuclear weapons plant, 
Broomfield with its radioactive water. 

My Panasonic aerial 
points southeast to Denver 
like a fishing rod 
pulling in Moscow 
Radio Symphony 
playing Bruckner's 9th. 

Lying on cold rock 
listening, 
looking up 

at the vast Glittering above— 
the crickets & Bruckner 
singing about the same volume. 

Shooting Stars. 

Dolphin leaping in the Milky Way/ 


Jeff Ponlewaz 

Milwaukee 

-from Jeff's new book. Dolphin Leaping 
In The Milky Way 
(Homeward Press. Box 2307, 
Berkeley. CA. 1985, $5) 



Petroglyph found in a rock shelte: 
in the Easelen country of Big Sux 
California. 



POWER AUTHORITY 


"Where were you when I loid the earth's foundations. 


Are the State’s connections straight 
or ore its wires forever crossed? 

Gulf Stream licks ot the coast & power 
leaps across where the elements meet. 
With o great roar, water abandons 
the cliff to fly through space,- 
first we harness the current, 
then the spray, finally noise. 

The sun saves nothing, gives it a|away. 
Moon shifts tidal waters over the face. 
Don’t make me laugh 
with your power, authority, 
you whose language is studded with 
wherefores, herebys, and pursuonts. 
Plant your feet on the earth ond 
bow from your center of gravity. 

An appliance spins on o web 
of housefold current, lonely, 
fragile and constantly changing. 

The will of the people 
is o bolt of lightning,- 
try to harness that! 

Only turning, turning will 
brings us 'round right. 

I bow, bow to these mysteries 
we all know. None others. 


Steve Lewondowski 
Honeoye Foils 


POEM 

This is an ugly poem 
about an ugly man 
whose ugly truck I climbed into 
& rode down an ugly highway in 

This is an ugly story that tells about 
the ugly blanket he covered me with 
parked outside an ugly truckstop 
with no stars in the ugly sky 

This is the part about his ugly prick 
that slid into my never-ugly-til-then cunt 
and the ugly things he said with his voice 
and the ugly things he did with his hands 

This is the end of the ugly story 
where I stand beside that ugly highway 
& watch the ugly truck turn around to drive back 
in the same ugly direction from where we had come 
Leslea Newman 
New York 


THE WILD #1 


The earth calls me, 
when I'm alone; 
in the evening; 
when it snows. 

How I love to lie in your arms 
in the heart of the mother. 

Jennifer Smith 
Kalispell 


THE NAIL 


when the nail 

goes in too easy 

the board might not be sound. 


— Will Staple 

Nevada City 


Old Panos Orders his Coffin 


Make it simple. 

Plenty of sail, 
no lead in the keel— 

I’ll take my chances 
with the wind. 

Pine’ll do. 

Put the sweet curve 
of a woman’s hips 
in the hull. 

Maybe a harmonica 
for lulls. 

Leave the anchor ashore. 


Joe Stokel 

Karfas 
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Kayaks 


NAUTIRAID 

Expedition Quality folding K 


BAIDARKA BOATS B 


Lone Wolf Circles is a 30 year old anglo living alone on an Anasazi site in New 


— — For Sale Through the 

ECOLOGY CENTER IN BERKELEY 
**S1GNED COPIES** OF: 

IN THE RAINFOREST 

by Catherine Caufield 

A thorough, fascinating report on rainforests world-wide, 
documenting the destruction, but also a book of wonders, a 
stunning account of a world heading for extinction. 

This book should be read cover to cover by everyone 
involved in the Rainforest issue in order to educate others! 

Hardcover, 304 pp., indexed. Limited quantities, 
postpaid. 

$22.00 postpaid 

Send orders to: 

Ecology Center, 1403 Addison Street 
Berkeley 94702 .(415) 548-2220 

Part of proceeds to benefit the EF! Rainforest Preservation 
Project 

Other EF! paraphenalia also available at the Ecology Center! 


EARTH FIRST! presents the three newest lithographs by our 
artist Lone Wolf Circles. Each is strictly limited to only 100 
copies, signed and numbered; and below the gallery price. In 
14". x 18" mats 825.00 plus $5.00 postage; or unmatted $20.00 
plus $5.00 postage. These as well as custom paintings, pipes, 
and knives are available through EF! POB 5871, Tucson, 
Arizona 85703. 


HOW CAN GETTING A FREE T-SHIRT 
HELP SAVE A RIVER 


When you get the T-shirt 
through becoming a special $25 
member of Friends of the River. It 
will even help if you just buy the 
T-shirt! Either way, you're helping 
protect the rivers of the West. 

Friends of the River is the only 
group in California solely dedi- 
cated to the protection of our 
remaining free-flowing rivers and 
streams. With your membership , 
and support, you provide vitally 
needed help. I 

Our heavy weight T-shirts are 
sharp! Our well-known logo dis- 
played against the brightly col- 
ored shirt identifies you as a 
concerned and active wild river 
lover. We even have a shirt that 
says just that! 


Send to: 

Friends of the River 
Fort Mason 

San Francisco, CA 94123 
(415) 771-0400 


To order your shirt, pick the 
color, type and size and send 
this along with a check and a 
return address. We’ll mail it to 
you pronto. If you want the shirt 
for FREE, include $25 for a mem- 
bership. We hope to hear from 
you soon. 

"FRIENDS OF THE RIVER" two- 
color logo “Men’s” T-shirts are 
v on Hanes 100% cotton. “Men's" 
\ colors are green, red, burgundy 
\\ and light blue. Women’s tank 
\ \ tops (50/50 cotton/poly) come in 
/ I lavender, blue and red. $8. 

UiL “I'M A WILD RIVER LOVER” has 
SjT‘.V five brilliant rainbow colors on a 
cream shirt. Regular “Men’s” 
(100% cotton) and women’s tank 
top (50/50). $10. 

All T-shirts come in S,M,L, and 
) 4 i 23 XL. Include postage and handling 
of $1.50 for the first shirt and $.50 
for each additional. 


— T-SHIRT/MEMBERSHIP ORDER FORM — 

□ Please send me the following Friends of the River T-Shirts: 


DESIGN 

Wild River or FOR 


COLOR 


QUANTITY 


S AMOUNT 


□ Yes, I want to join with Friends of the River to help protect our rivers. 

Please send me the gift T-shirt indicated ($25.00 and above memberships only). 

6 1 / 2 % TAX on T-shirts only 

NAME T-SHIRT TOTAL 

Anno[ : C<: POSTAGE & HANDLING 

AUUHtoo 1st shirt $1 50 each ad(n sot 

CITY STATE ZIP MEMBERSHIP 

imf TOTAL ENCLOSED 


Mexico s magic mountains, seven river crossings from a road. 1985 marks the 
eleventh year he’s survived on his creations, which have alternately amazed, 
taught and offended. A full half of every order goes into the Earth First! Direct 
Action Fund. 


TAME WILDERNESS 
Poems by Dennis Fritzinger 
$5 each available from 
Gorp Publications 
2206 Dwight Way #4 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
$1 of each sale goes to EF! 


with Howie Wolke s 


Atso; KLEPPER* EDDYLINE, and PACIFIC WATER SPORTS 
Special attention to out of town orders reasonable prices 


ADVERTISE IN EARTH FntST! 
Our advertising rates are as follows; 
Full page - $110, Half page - $70, 
Fourth page - $40, Column inch - $4. 
Columns are 2 3/8 inches wide. Page 
fractions may be done in a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2 3/8, 5 3/4, 
7 3/8, or 9 3/4 inches wide. Ads that 
do not fit these dimensions will be 
PMTed to that width and an addi- 
tional $5 will be charged. All prices 
are for camera-ready copy. Classified 
ads are available for lot a word ($2.50 
minimum). 
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Poetry by Gary Lawless: 

Wolf Driving Sled $3.50 
Ice Tatoo $3.00 

Coyote Stories by Peter Blue Cloud: 
Back Then Tomorrow $3.00 
Paranoid Foothills $2.50 

Fiction by James Roller: 

If You Don’t Like Me You Can Leave 
Me Alone 

We have 35 titles available 
Write: 

Blackberry 
POB 186 

Brunswick, Maine 04011 


EXPLORE the Western American Wilderness 


l WILD HORIZONS EXPEDITIONS % 

| We offer a full schedule of backpacking expeditions in the wildest, most^ 
5 remote, and most spectacular wildlands in the country: spring expedition^? 
I in the wild desert and canyon country of Arizona and Utah; summei® 
S expeditions into the wilds of northwest Wyoming; and a unique 30 dayjfe 
g winter expedition into the wild heart of Central Africa! 

^ All trips emphasize low impact hiking and camping techniques, discussion^ 
5 of relevant conservation issues, and the interpretation of the natural® 
£ features of each area by Howie Wolke and his staff of expert^! 

* guide/naturalists. ffS 

jj We are a complete outfitting/guide service. We provide: food, equipment^* 
| transportation to and from the trailheads, and an expert guide/naturalistff* 

5 For more information, write: ^ 

* WILD HORIZONS EXPEDITIONS § 

; PO Box 2348 - EF % 

* Jackson, Wyoming 83001 SS 

; (307) 733-5343 * 

; Discount available for Earth First! subscribers! 










BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First! are available for 
$1 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- 
penses). Some of the early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vol. II, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog- 
ressive ); letters from [Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell: Western Civilization by Chim Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews: Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 
Stakes I^ulled 

MABON Sept. 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VIII) Out 
Of Print 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness Proposal. 

YULE/BRIGID Dec. 21, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. II) 
Salt Creek Blockade; Nightcap Blockade in Au- 
stralia; Bisti Mass Trespass; Howie Wolke on Real 
Wilderness; Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; Foreman on 
Primeval Wilderness Management; Bill Devall on 
Earth Bonding; Foreman on Books; Ed Abbey on 
Pigs; Mama Rue on Yule; Wilderness & the Bible; 
Juniper Chaining in Utah; Bisti. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness Proposal(Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VI) 
Bald Mt Road Stopped!; Round River Rendezvous; 
Marcy Willow: You; Chim Blea on Population Con- 
trol; Photos of EF! Glen Canyon Demo; The En- 
dangered Rainforest by John Seed; Watt Enters 
Coyote (A Greek Tragedy) by Marc Brown; John 
Seed on Anthropocentrism; EF! and Dignity; 
Mama Rue on Lughnasadh. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VII) OUT 
OF PRINT 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. I) Sin- 
kyone Redwood Blockade; EF! National Forest 
Campaign; Rainforest Burgers by Roselle; Bald Mt 
in Retrospect; EF!: The First 3 Years (with many 
photos); Howie Wolke on the Forest Service; Con- 
servation Biology review; The Battle of Salt Creek 
(an epic poem) by Marcy Willow; Watt’s Last EIS. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Service Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness Pro posal( Nevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 
Evolutional 7 / Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
Blea on the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
cations. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness Proposal( Idaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Luda/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions; 



JtNESS 


DEFEND THE 


TO EARTH FIRST! 


• Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
J serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
J variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

• Earth First! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
J and insure you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours-whichever is shorter)? Then become 

• a life subscriber! Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the 

• Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 

• GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent 

• agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the form. 

• Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30« for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 


Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 


Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $20 or more for a year’s subscription to Earth First! Send it first class or to Canada or Mexico (U. S. $ only), 
Here’s $25 (U.S. $ only) for a foreign subscription. 

Here’s $15 (or $20/first class or $25/foreign) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


Name 


Address 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; Beyond Saci 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas \ 
demess Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RA1 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervis 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebru 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; Germ 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainfore 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environrm 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wildemt 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Ni 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalist: 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty 1 
IVee Spiking; Ed Abbey on Ecodefe?ise. 
t , Feb 2 - 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Mear 

Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersor 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employme 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Pantht 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Pe 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Envirc 
mental Movement; Ent^pjf the Yellowsto: 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Sti 


Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWR Desecrated; 
Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization; Ned Ludd/ Advanced 
Billboarding. 

BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol. V, No. V) Yellow 
stone’s Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, 
Alabama Wilderness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Middle Santiam, Welfare Ranchers, Great 
Exchange, Welcome to Earth First!, Critters 
Protest Bighorn Forest Plan, RNR Management, 
Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 


Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, 
Dark Side of Wilderness, Review of Fragmented 
Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985 (Vol. V, No. VI) Road 
Frenzy, Tree Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions 
in Oregon, EF! Guide to NF Planning, Aircraft in 
Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham Observatory, Jarbidge 
Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon Mine, Rainforest 
Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike Frome 
on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting 
the Expectations of the Land, Review of In the 
Rainforest, Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced 
Tree Spiking, Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM POB 5871, TUC- 
SON, AZ 85703. 
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Jjt EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS & 


PROPAGANDA 

BUMPERSTICKERS 

NEW BUMPERSTICKER! 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(With Bear drawing and 
No Ski Area logo) $1 

All of our bumperstickers are green lettering on long lasting white vinyl. Most 
are $1 postpaid each.* The multi-colored ones with flags or designs are $1.25 postpaid. 



ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BOYCOTT 
COORS “BEER” 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST!* 
with or without flag 

Hayduke Lives 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 
MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


Rednecks for Wilderness 

REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY - 
ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN! 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS* with flag 
LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT ALONE 

NATIVE* with globe 


SNAKE OIL 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere - bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 

COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Green words on 
white stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. 1% inch diameter. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

EARTH FIRST! TOOLS 

The Monkeywrench and Warclub 
crossed in brown, the words “Earth 
First!” in green. 1% inch diameter. 
30 for $1.25 postpaid. 



WINDOW STICKERS 


Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl. 4 for $1 postpaid. 


THE 1085 

EARTH FIRST! CALENDAR 



u: h’ is! is' i7 • 


t 20 ' 21 22' 2.l‘ 24 ‘ 2.v 2t> 

27' 28 ; 2*» JO 3li ' 

IOOO ANNOTATED DATES: 

• wilderness & national parks 

• environmental triumphs 

• environmental tragedies 

• Luddites 

• Wobblies 

• Native Americans 

• bizarre meteorological 
phenomenon 

• natural disasters 

$3.00 POSTPAID! 


THE 1986 

WESTERN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 

The award-winning calendar celebrating the beauties 
of America's Western Wilderness through the words and images 
of famous authors and photographers. 

THE 1986 

UTAH WILDERNESS 
CALENDAR 

The spectacular beauty of Utah's wilderness 
featured in a new full-color horizontal wall calendar! 



DREAM 

GARDEN 

PRESS 


THE 1986 BIG BEND, TEXAS 
CALENDAR 

Brand New for 1986! 

A full-color wall calendar of the glorious scenery 
of Big Bend National Park, Texas. 

THE 1986 YOSEMITE! 
CALENDAR 

The second annual best-selling full-color calendar 
featuring one of our best-loved National Parks. 

__ 



T he fifth edition of the Western Wilderness Calendar 

celebrates the diverse beauty and intriguing mystery 
of the western American landscape in thirteen 
wilderness photographs. It is annotated with visionary 
statements from the works of Mary Austin, D. H. 
Lawrence, Robinson jeffers, Ellsworth Kolb, along with 
quotations from Barry Lopez, Edward Hoagland, John 
McPhee, John Graves, William Least Heat Moon, and 
others. Packed with an eclectic mix of important and 
trivial dates as well as occurrences, holidays and events 
you're likely to have heard of, and a wealth of wilderness 
lore, the Western Wilderness Calendar has firmly established a 
unique place in the calendar market. 

horizontal wall calendar. Large 14" x 10" size. Large grid 
with room for personal notations. ISBN: 0-942688-22-8. Illustrated 
by Jim Stiles. Available June 1, 1985. 


D ream Garden Press is pleased to announce the 

inaugural year of The Utah Wilderness Calendar. Few 
places in the world have such incredible geologic 
and geographic diversity and beauty as does Utah. From 
towering granite peaks to the scorching Bonneville Salt 
Flats; from the slick rock of Zion National Park to the 
sandstone spires .of Bryce Canyon, The 1986 Utah 
Wilderness Calendar is a beautiful tribute to the almost 
surreal landscapes and awesome spectacles of Utah. 

Designed to be used for personal notetaking, it is a large 
14"xl0" horizontal wall calendar with a six-month 
(July — Dec. 1985) poster inserted. 

. 15 full color photographs. Annotated. 14"xl0". 

ISBN: 0-942688-24-4. 

Features 6-month insert for July-Dee. 1985! 


P roduced in cooperation with the Big Bend Natural 
History Association, this large (14" x 10") horizontal 
wall calendar portrays the exceptional scenic beauty 
of Big Bend National Park, the majestic gem of the Rio 
Grande. Unsurpassed photographic reproduction coupled 
with fascinating graphics and literary lore of that historic 
area make this calendar a prize for those interested in the 
history and natural history of Texas. Featuring a six- 
month poster insert (July — December '85), this calendar 
will set a new standard for photographic interpretation of 
Texas wilderness. 


., 14x10, 15 full color photographs, black & white photos 
and illustrations. Available May 1, 1985. ISBN: 0-942688-29-5. 

Features 6-month insert for July -Dec. 1985! 


T he highly successful Y osemite! Calendar returns for its 
second annual appearance featuring 15 photographic 
interpretations of that magical place, plus 19th 
century stereoviews, woodcuts, and other illustrative 
matter. Annotation includes significant dates in the history 
of the Sierra Nevada, information about and ancient lore of 
native Indians, and moving passages from the pens of John 
Muir, Clarence King, Frederick Olmsted and others 
instrumental in preserving the Yosemite Valley. From 
granite cliffs and spires to meandering streams and 
thundering waterfalls we explore this national treasure 
photographically and historically, and so present a living 
vision of this land of subtle beauty and majestic grandeur. 

10" x 13" vertical wall calendar with 15 full color 
photographs. With six-month 1985 poster calendar. 

ISBN: 0-942688-23-6. Available May 1, 1985. 

Features 6-month insert for July-Dee. 1985! 
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SNAKE OIL 

CAMO CAPS 


Sunglasses and shirt not included. 


We’ve got a variety of camoflage baseball caps. They come in either woodland or 
desert camo. There’s 100% cotton cloth backs or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” are 
printed in black. Specify which style you want or we’ll just send you what we think 
is best. $8.00 postpaid. 



GREG KEELER 

Songs of fishing, sheep 
and guns in Montana 

“I’ve been waiting for years to see a 
tape of Greg Keeler’s songs out, and 
who better to do it than Earth First!? 
Greg’s cutting, witty, hard-hitting, di- 
verse, intelligent songs are already a 
legend in Montana. Now they can do 
their work all over.” — Gary Snyder 

Including these smash hits: 



Ballad of Billy Montana • I Don’t Waltz (and She Don’t Rock'n’RolI) • 

Drinkin’ My Blues Away • Miles City Buckin’ Horse Sale • Latter Day Worm Fisherman • 

• Fossil Fuel Cowboy ^Montana Cowboy 

Cold Dead Fingers • Last Great American Cookout • I call My Mama Papa • Good Morning Sailor • Make 
Bucks, Get Rich • Roll on Missouri 


Only $6.50 postpaid 


EARTH FIRST! MUSIC LTD 

P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 

All Proceeds Go To Preserving Our Environment 




HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter 
circles with a red monkey wrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid. 



EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS ORDER FORM 

Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to: Earth First! POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. Please send cash for orders of $5 or less. Allow 5 weeks for 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received by then). First class delivery can be 
arranged. Enter or circle size, color, style, etc. Orders from out of country must 
be in U.S. dollars and include some extra for shipment. 

Sometimes we are temporarily out of something while we wait for our stock to 
arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item as 
soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, best give us a second choice of colors 
or whatever and when you need it by. 


how 

many 


total 


T-SHIRTS 

. EF! Fist Size 


Color 


French cut or regular — $9 
Kids — $7 

Glen Canyon Damn 
Size Color $9 

Defend the Wilderness 
Size Color 


French cut or regular short sleeve — $9 
Long-sleeve — $11 

. Tools Size Color $9 

Frog Size Color $11 

Bomber Size $9 

BUMPERSTICKERS 


SILENT AGITATORS 

. EF! Fist (30/sheet) $1.25 

. EF! Tools (30/sheet) $1.25 
. Boycott Coors (10/strip) $1.25 

CALENDARS 

1985 Earth First! Calender $3 

1986 Western Wilderness Calendar $8 
. 1986 Yosemite! Calendar $9 

1986 Big Bend, Texas Calendar $9 
. 1986 Utah Wilderness Calendar $8 

SNAKE OIL 

. EF! Window Stickers 4/$l 

. EF! Camouflage Baseball Caps $8 

. Hayduke Lives Patches $3.50 

Songs of Fishing, Sheep, and Guns in 
Montana by Greg Keeler $6.50 

Texas Oasis, by Bill Oliver $9 

BOOKS 

Beyond The Wall by Ed Abbey 
paperback, signed $15 

. The Monkeywrench Gang, 10th Anniversary 
Edition, hard cover, signed, $25 

. Deep Ecology, by Bill Devall & 

George Sessions, hard cover, $17 

Ecodefense, by Dave Foreman $10 

. Full Circle by Lone Wolf Circles $5 

Sacred Cows at the Public Trough 
Denzel & Nancy Furgeson $1 (postage only) 

Resist Much, Obey Little, by James Hepworth 
and Gregory McNamee $9 

Add 5% Sales Tax If Resident Of AZ 

OKAY, HERE’S 


SEND TO: 

Name: 


Address: 


City & State: 


Zip 
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BOOKS 


ECODEFENSE: 

A Field Guide to 
Monkey wrenching 



Edited by Dave Foreman 
Forward! by Ed Abbey 


detailed, field-tested 
hints from experts on: 

* Tree -spiking 

* Stopping ORV’s 

* Destroying roads 

* Decommissioning heavy equipment 

* Pulling survey stakes 

* Stopping trapping 

* Trashing billboards 

* Hassling overgrazers 

* Leaving no evidence 

* Security 

. . . and much more! 


HEAVILY ILLUSTRATED! 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DIAGRAMS ANU 

cartoons! 

$10 postpaid 
Order from: 

Earth First! 

PO Box 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 




RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

James Hepworth and Gregory McNamee,Eds. 
Edward Abbey Exposed as Important Writer. 


With essays by Wendell Berry, Barry Lopez, 
Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, 

Richard Shelton and others. 

A book that is both important and 
pleasurable to read. 






E dward Abbey can boast of professional success. He 
has achieved wide fame as an author of novels and 
essays and has been accepted by the Eastern 
literary junta as a rare Western specimen worthy of some 
notice. He is visible as a champion of many causes, a few 
of which dismay his staunchest fans. Clearly identified 
with the radical environmental movement. Abbey's The 
Monkey Wrench Gang has contributed the symbol (the 
monkey wrench), the tone (outrage tempered with 
humorous detachment), and the character types (George 
Hayduke, Seldom Seen Smith, Bishop Love) for the next 
battle for the soul of the American West. But have these 
activities been a hindrance to genuine appreciation of 
Edward Abbey, the writer? 


Resist Much, Obey Little is a straightforward, simple 
collection of pieces that deal with an a -'ist and his work. 
It is intended for Abbey's audience, those who read him 
for pleasure and insight, not academic rumdumbs. The 
contributors' goals are the same as Abbey's: to amuse and 
to edify. Abbey's writing moves the reader. These pieces 
are similarly inspiring. Wendell Berry, William Eastlake, 
and Barry Lopez tell us why they believe Abbey to be 
important. As careful, intelligent writers themselves, they 
elevate Abbey above the debates that rage about him. 
Richard Shelton, Nancy Mairs, and Robert Houston, 
among others, discuss specific aspects of Abbey's work 
and relate those issues to the whole. Gary Snyder and 
Sam Hamill take him head on and thereby spell out 
Abbey's underlying ethos. In addition. Abbey speaks for 
himself in several wide ranging interviews. The result is a 
readable, unpredictable first effort at putting Ed Abbey 
into clear perspective. His fans and foes alike will benefit 
by reading it. 

cloth. 5'/:x8>/:. 144 pp. ISBN: 0-942688-16-3. 
paper, ISBN: 0-942688-17-1. 


DEEP ECOLOGY 
Living As If Nature Mattered 

The philosophical fundamentals for the defense of Earth 


10th Anniversary Edition 


** Signed by 

the Author 

GANG 

Ed Abbey’s Masterpiece 
Illustrated by R. Crumb 

$25 postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 







by Bill Devall and George Sessions 

$17 hardcover postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 

SACRED COWS AT THE PUBLIC TROUGH 



Beyond the Wall 

By Edward Abbey 

What do Wallace Stegner, Edward Hoagland, Jim 
Harrison, Thomas McGuane, and James Dickey 
have in common with Larry McMurtry? They all 
agree that Abbey is “the 
Thoreau of the American West.” 

Here is Abbey at his best 
on a lyrical journey through 
miraculous, wild places from 
Alaska to Mexico — well 
beyond the constraining wall 
of contemporary life. 


Signed by Edward Abbey 
AU proceeds to Earth First! 


EDWARD 

ABBEY 


Blockbuster Report on the 
Abuses of Overgrazing 
on the Public Lands 
By Denzel & Nancy Ferguson 

FREE! — only from Earth First! 
(Thanks to Lynn Jacobs) 

Send $1 for postage to EF!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 
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LONE WOLF CIRCLES 

Ar'oa \ 


This book showcases the early artwork 
and poetry of Lone Wolf Circles. It 
traces the pursuit of wilderness: “And 
beneath the ash, the ash of pavement, 


the certainty of seed. ” The promised re- 
turn of our wild selves. Available from 
Earth First! for $5.00 postpaid. 100% 
of every sale goes to Earth First! 




EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth!” in black on green, red or yellow in 100% cotton Beefy-T’s or in french cut 
50/50 blend. $9.00 postpaid. In kids’ sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, 
sizes XS-L. $6.00 postpaid. Specify kids’ when you order. 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new, the 
monkeywrench and the warclub crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s. $9.00 postpaid. 




DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% 
cotton Beefy-T’s for night work or black design on white 100% cotton ($9.00 postpaid). 
Also available in black long sleeves Beefy-T’s ($11 postpaid) and in black french-cut 
50/50 blend ($9.00 postpaid). 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus Abyssus Pistoffus) with 
the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A 
very colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid. 


’85 ROUND RIVER 
RENDEZVOUS 

This is a one-time only shirt for the 1985 Earth First! Round River 
Rendezvous. Finally we have a pretty shirt (five colors, mountains, 
trees, streams, etc.) which attempts to capture the spirit of the moun- 
tains of Colorado. This is a collector’s item and will not be reprinted. 
Features the words: “1985 Round River Rendezvous” and “Earth 
First!” Designed by artist Kathy Faith. On a sand colored 100% cotton 
Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid, only 3 small, 1 medium and 6 XL available 


MONKEYWRENCH BOMBER 

People will love it or hate, but they certainly will notice this shirt, featuring another 
zany masterpiece from John Zaelit: a WWII bomber with EF! insignia dropping 
monkeywrenches. Ghost white design on navy blue 100% cotton Beefy-T. $9.00 post- 
paid. Be the first in your ward to get one! 

THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue or tan heather 75/25 blend. $9.00 postpaid. 
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BATTLE FOR 
THE BEAR 

REAGAN ADMINISTRATION 
PROMOTES EXTINCTION OF GRIZZ 




Meanwhile, in a press release from 
Jackson, Wyoming, the Chief of the 
Forest Service, Max Peterson, stated 
that the grizzly population is doing well 
in the Yellowstone Ecosystem. He 
noted that it seems the recovery of the 
bear is coming along especially well in 
National Forest components of the 
continued on pg. 4 


mache). Noting that “This is a nice place 
for an observatory . . . nothing but na- 
ture here,” he placed the scopes in the 
midst of the creatures and took a few 
cheap kicks at the mountain lion. The 
creatures quickly responded by driving 
off the Freddie and destroying the 
scopes. Then all the EFIers, led by a 
menacing Smoky the Bear, began chant- 
ing “Crush their scopes; drown their 
scopes . . .” (a variation of part of Gary 
Snyder’s classic “Smoky the Bear 
Sutra”). Spectators and reporters 
seemed pleased by the drama. It re- 
ceived coverage on all three local TV 
stations that evening. 

The third aspect of our protest in- 
volved sending three creatures (be- 
cause the wild temperament of EFIers 
always presents a security threat, this 
was as many as were allowed) up to 
Supervisor Tippeconnic’s office to pres- 
ent him with the EF! Mt. Graham Wil- 
derness proposal and a list of demands 
for the protection of Mt. Graham. Our 
Wilderness proposal and demands were 
simple: Reject the proposal by the Stew- 
ard Observatory of the University of 
Arizona to build an observatory on Mt. 
Graham; preserve all of the Mt. Graham 
area as Wilderness; close the road to 
the highest peak on Mt. Graham (Mt. 
Graham is a huge mountain comprised 
of several peaks of over 10,000 feet); and 
remove all existing structures atop Mt. 

continued on pg. 9 


By John Davis 


By Joe Woodelf 

On August 11, 1985, Earth First! met 
the Secretary of Interior, Donald 
Hodel, at a press conference in West 
Yellowstone. Hodel is, unfortunately, 
the head of the group of agencies and 
departments responsible for manage- 
ment of wildlife, recreation, and public 
land. The press conference was open to 
questions, but when it became apparent 
that Hodel was unable to answer ques- 
tions, the conference was ended. Only 
six questions had been asked; but Hodel 
was not going to have controversy; not 
going to deal with facts. 

Amazingly, Hodel was unaware of Ski 
Yellowstone — one of the two major 
grizzly-human conflict issues that exist 
in the Yellowstone Ecosystem. (The 
other is Fishing Bridge.) But he did as- 
sure us that someone, somewhere in the 
Interior Department knew of it. Hodel 
stated during his little show that the 
grizzly population is in good shape and 
that recovery of the grizzly bear in the 
Yellowstone is progressing well. This is 
a blatant lie meant to mislead the pub- 
lic. Hodel’s jurisdiction includes the two 
agencies most involved with the man- 
agement of grizzlies in the Yellowstone 
Ecosystem: the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) and the National Park 
Service (NPS). 

The FWS is a polluted agency. This 
is the impression of local conservation 
groups which work with FWS on grizzly 
issues. Once-good biologists have 
turned with the tide of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. The Grizzly Bear Recov- 


ery Coordinator, Chris Servheen, and 
the Endangered Species Act enforce- 
ment field supervisor for this area, 
Wayne Brewster, have been great disap- 
pointments, to put it mildly. 

The ray of hope among government 
agencies dealing with grizzlies is the 
Park Service. You have read in past is- 
sues of the journal about how bad the 
NPS is. However, the NPS is less de- 
structive than the FWS and the Forest 
Service. This does not suggest that we 
do not need to watch the NPS — we do 

— but there is hope for pressuring the 
NPS into more ecologically-sound man- 
agement practices. 

Within the NPS’s mixed bag exists 
the Interagency Grizzly Bear Study 
Team (IGBST). The IGBST’s data is the 
best available. The data shows that the 
grizzly population in the Yellowstone 
Ecosystem is still declining. The extinc- 
tion date for grizzlies if conditions for 
this species do not improve is about 30 
years from now, according to the head 
of this study team. This is if nothing 
else changes within the ecosystem — a 
non-increasing use of the bear’s habitat. 
But the situation is not static. New de- 
velopments such as Ski Yellowstone 
threaten grizzly habitat. 

As Hodel’s press conference ended 
and he left for his plane, he was met in 
the lobby of the airport by Earth 
Firstlers. Under an EF! banner, the 
group displayed pickets to save the griz 
and stop Ski Yellowstone. A large bone 

— the bone of contention — was used 
to wave Hodel goodbye. 

West Yellowstone, a tourist town, has 


Mt. Graham critters and EF! friends protest scopes. Photo by Paul Pierce. 


On October 23, about 20 Earth 
Firstlers gathered outside the 
Coronado National Forest Supervisor’s 
office in downtown Tucson to demon- 
strate our opposition to the astrophysi- 
cal observatory proposed for the top of 
Mt. Graham. We chose this site for our 
protest because it is the Coronado Na- 
tional Forest Supervisor, Robert Tip- 
peconnic, who has jurisdiction over Mt. 
Graham and who will ultimately decide 
the fate of this spectacular 10,700 foot 
high peak. 

Our protest involved three main 
parts. First, we marched along the 
street carrying banners proclaiming 
“No Scopes for Mt. Graham,” “Save the 
Bears,” etc. Second, we conducted a 
street drama to make our statement in 
a more exciting way than the usual in- 
sipid speeches. In typical EF! fashion, 
we had six EFIers in costumes of ani- 
mals native to Mt. Graham — three 
bears, a raccoon, a mountain lion, and 
a spotted owl. As these creatures inno- 
cently inhabited their habitat, a “Fred- 
die” strode toward them carrying two 
observatories (made out of paper 


fewer than a thousand year-round resi- 
dents. The airport is only open in the 
summer to serve the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park tourist trade. EF! was rep- 
resented by some 20 griz defenders at 
the airport for the press conference. 
There were only about 50 people pres- 
ent altogether: a victory for Earth 
First!. 


Critters Oppose Scopes on 

Mt. Graham 
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Around the Campfire 




Ahhh, record-breaking cold and snow 
ripping through the land, and it’s only 
early October as I write this. There’s 
nothing like bad weather to cheer me 
up. The ice, the ice may be coming soon 
to wipe our nasty little case of acne off 
the broad smile of Ma Gaia. Russell 
Means said some years back that the 
powers of nature would strike back and 
rid Earth of industrial humans. I hope 
he’s right. And good riddance, too. Any- 
way, I dream about it. A body’s got to 
try to look for the silver lining in that 
acid rain cloud once in a while. 

The networking that went on at the 
’85 Round River Rendezvous is paying 
off. State and local groups across the 
country are organizing on a wide range 
of issues, special committees are hum- 
ming away, and a new kind of moxie is 
infusing the environmental movement 
from your energy. This issue of Earth 
First.' features news from local EF! 
groups in Arizona, Montana, Colorado, 
Oregon, Wyoming, California, Idaho, 
and Arkansas. The last issue had 
Alaska, Nevada, Texas, Utah, New 
Mexico, Florida, and Virginia, to boot! 

Earth First! has successfully raised 
the question of how much, and what 
kind of, compromise is reasonable for 
the environmental movement. The no- 
compromise stance of Earth First! has 
encouraged state-wide wilderness 
groups and some chapters of the Sierra 
Club to stiffen their stands and spines, 
to be more visionary in their proposals, 
to begin to confront larger questions. 
At the same time, individuals like Cecil 
Andrus have lambasted Earth First! for 
our radicalism and unwillingness to 
compromise. Other groups, most nota- 
bly the Utah Wilderness Association 



and Idaho Conservation League, have 
gone out of their way to develop “prag- 
matic” wilderness proposals and adopt 
conciliatory positions with the powers 
that be. Who’s right? What is the proper 
philosophy of compromise within the 
cause? This newspaper, in its self-pro- 
claimed role as a forum for discussion 
of the strategy of the environmental 
movement, would like to present a 
major discussion on compromise — with 
all points of view represented, from the 
most fire-breathing, “over my dead 
body” Earth First! zealot, to those en- 
vironmental activists who reject an ethi- 
cal basis for conservation and lump, as 
does Cecil Andrus, Earth First! with 
James Watt. Here’s your invitation. If 
you want to say something on the sub- 
ject — preferably thoughtful — send it 
to me. We particularly hope to receive 
essays from those individuals and 
groups who are the leading proponents 
of “compromise” in the environmental 
movement. A special section presenting 
these varied viewpoints will be pre- 
sented in a winter or spring issue. 

By the way, this is the fifth anniver- 
sary of this true-grit-filled journal. In 


1980 when Susan Morgan and I started 
it, this newspaper was just a few 
xeroxed pages sent to a couple of 
hundred folks, and the Earth First! 
movement was those folks (about half 
of them, actually, the others were semi- 
amused onlookers) full of brave talk and 
dreamy ideas. You’ve taken it away from 
us, my new friends. You’ve turned those 
words into actions (like 19-year-old Val- 
erie Wade 80 feet up in a Doug fir daring 
the loggers to cut her down) and have 
turned the dreams into concrete pro- 
posals (like ecologist Reed Noss con- 
vincing the state of Florida to consider 
a visionary plan of recovery for the 
Florida panther and restoration of a wil- 
derness network from the panhandle to 
the keys). Earth First! has become 
much more than a few burned-out en- 
vironmental gunfighters who drank too 
much beer, and were going through a 
crisis of conscience from having been 
sucked into the system they were fight- 
ing. We’re a tribe now, friends, not a 
few guys playing in a Sam Peckinpah 
movie. Thank you. 

Now for the next five years .... 

— Dave Foreman 


SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times a 
year on the old pagan European nature 
holidays: Samhain (November 1), Yule 
(December 21 or 22), Brigid (February 
2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Beltane 
(May 1), Litha (August 1 or 22), Lugh- 
nasadh (August 1), and Mabon (Sep- 
tember 21 or 22). Deadlines for articles 
are three weeks before the cover date 
(October 10, December 1, January 10, 
March 1, April 10, June 1, July 10, and 
September 1). The newspaper is mailed 
3rd class on the cover date. First Class 
delivery is available for $5 extra a year. 
Airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $10 exv fra year. 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear SFB, 

And people tell me this is a just 
world. Ok, so they happened to be on 
drugs at the time. Who’s counting? I 
stand out in the hot sun wearing that 
frickin radiation suit trying to 
breathe thru that frickin gas mask. I 
get verbal abuse from some clown in a 
Lincoln who asks me if I’m with the 
Klan. I get my picture taken with a 
family of tourists from Japan (Ok, ok, 
so that was the fun part ...). All in all, 
six hours of the worst time in my 
entire life. Well ... 

So I received my Mabon edition of 
the Journal. I see a great shot of yours 
truly on the cover. Looks good. Nice 
profile. I can see the women lining up 
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already. I turn a few pages. What’s 
this? An article by Mary Sojourner on 
our activities up at the Canyon. She 
seemed like a nice enough person. But 
of course appearances can be 
deceiving. Reality has its familiar way 
of rearing its ugly hand, grabbing one 
by their balls (or whatever) and 
flopping them around on the ground a 
couple of rounds. My time had come. 
And from one of our own members too! 

It was the single most devastating 
line I’ve ever read in my long, 
enduring, neverending struggle to 
survive. There it lay staring me in the 
face. “All 6'4"of Jimmy G., terrifying in 
a white radiation suit.” SIX FEET 
FOUR!!!! I couldn’t believe my eyes. 


The tragedy. The humiliation that 
was sure to follow. And indeed life has 
turned ugly. All because of you, Mary. 
I have fallen from grace with all my 
friends. They claim I’ve been lying all 
these years about being 6'6". I carry 
around a tape measure and show them 
the truth but they merely scoff and 
claim I’ve tampered with the tape. I’ve 
been spit on, had dirt kicked at me. If I 
wore glasses I’m sure they would have 
been broken. And Mary, as for the term 
“terrifying,” if you would have read 
Voltek’s study on the relationship of 
height versus emotional impact you 
would have known that one doesn’t 
reach terrifying until 6'6”. 6'4" is 
merely “mildly obtrusive.” 

I only have one hope from this 
travesty of justice. That we simply 
learn from this incident. Please EF!ers, 
get your facts correct before you go to 
press. Sure, my life may be in ruins. 
But maybe we can save the poor soul of 
someone who would have ended up like 
me. A wretched, dark shadow of his 
former self. Time will tell whether the 
world will forgive you, Mary ... I 
doubt if I ever will. 

Adios, wretched world . . . 

“Jimmy G.” 

P.S. If you people do not try and get 
Rufus Cohen to become a staff writer, 
you all should have giant ORV’s run 
insensately over your graves. Rufus, 
you’re a “messed-up child,” who are all 
those creatures who drive during rush 
hour in Phoenix? 

continued on pg. 3 
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Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is an independent pub- 
lication within the broad Earth First! 
movement. Entire contents are copy- 
righted 1985, but we are pleased to 
allow reprints if credit is given. Earth 
First! is a forum for the militant en- 
vironmental movement. Responsibility 
rests with the individual authors and 
correspondents. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are eagerly 
sought to illustrate articles and essays. 
They will be returned if requested. No 
payment is offered except for extra 
copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, PO Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, CO 
81435. 

Dave Foreman, Editor & Publisher 
John Davis, Assistant Editor 
Dixie Dalton, Merchandise Manager 
Mike Roselle, Roving Editor 
Wildcat Annie, Ely Office Manager 
Randy Hayes, Rainforest Editor 
Bill Devall, Contributing Editor 
Art Goodtimes, Poetry Editor 
John Seed, Australia Correspondent 
Rick Davis, Japan Correspondent 

Art: Helen Wilson, Roger Candee, 
Bill Turk, Mike Roselle, Jim Stiles, John 
Zaelit, Mad Jack, Lone Wolf Circles 

Mailing: Tucson Earth First! Group 

ADDRESSES 

POB 235, Ely, Nevada 89301 
(702)289-8636: Correspondence with 
Wildcat Annie. 

POB 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 
(602)622-1371: Letters to the Editor, 
Manuscripts, Art, Photographs, etc. for 
Earth First!; Subscriptions, Changes of 
Address, Inquiries; Merchandise Orders; 
Clippings; General Correspondence; 
Correspondence with Dave Foreman or 
John Davis. 

C/o FOE 1045 Sansome St, San 
Francisco, CA 94111 (415)433-7373: 
Rainforest Action & Information Net- 
work; Correspondence with Randy 
Hayes or Mike Roselle. 

POB 1008, Telluride, Colorado 
81435 (303)728-4301: Poetry, Correspon- 
dence with Art Goodtimes. 

Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interest to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would be appreciated. Thank you! 

The Post Office does not forward 3rd 
Class Mail but they do charge us 30 
cents apiece to send us change of ad- 
dress information. Please send us 
your change of address immediately 
so we can send $ where the action is 
instead of to the Post Office. Some 
people using clever aliases are not re- 
ceiving their copies of Earth First!- 
Be sure to notify your mailman that 
“Attila the Hun” or “The Animal” re- 
ceives mail at your address. 
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Dear Earth First! 

In regards to the Johnny Fireseed 
article in the Ned Ludd column: Much 
of what he says about past fire 
supression being detrimental to forest 
and prairie systems is very true. Fires 
started this summer by lightening nad 
started this summer by lightening and 
arson have burned millions of acres 
over the West and Southwest due to 
lack of rain and to fuel build-up from 
previous suppression practices. We’re 
paying now for all those years of 
squelching a natural and healthy 
phenomena of the ecosystem. 

We’re still messin’ with Ma Nature. 
Wherever there’s a fire on forest land, 
the feds, state and local agencies rush 
to put it out. This means getting people 
and machines to the scene. In some of 
our vast roadless areas where fires 
have been, there are bulldozed “fire 
lanes” (roads) around perimeters and 
to the fire location. This is later very 
convenient for loggers who commonly 
buy fire salvage timber cheap. 

Lives are indeed risked and lost on 
wild fire situations as has been 
illustrated this year quite graphically. 

It’s my opinion that we have much 
more pressing and constructive things 
to do to help Earth. Ma Nature is doing 
a spectacular job on her own with 
lightening fires. Starting fires 
ourselves encouragess roads and puts 
many lives of firefighters on the line, 
not to mention opening previously 
closed areas for timber mining. 

I’m a witness; I’m a fire fighter. 

A Rebel in the Stronghold 


Dear EF! 

Buying more of your outrageous 
goodies with which to cause hate and 
discontent among the idiots that work 
at the powerplants, gas wells, and the 
ranchers running their pain-in-the- 
butt stock on my land. 

It gives me great pleasure to spend 
my money with a great disorganiza- 
tion like yours. I do my best not to work 
too hard for this money, since I’m in a 
state recreation (sacrifice) area. It has 
to be one of the few areas where there 
are gas wells right next to the 
campsites, but the locals are so stupid 
and greedy and worried about their 
pocketbooks that they don’t give a shit. 
Which is just as well, if they stay in the 
parks at least they aren’t out screwing 
up the areas that the state, freddies, 
and gas companies haven’t put roads 
into. Of course most of them want to 
have their “wilderness experience” in 
some paved area where they won’t 
screw up the paint job on their 
“Winnie” and the TV reception is 
good. 

I tend to think that most of the 
people I deal with are past help or 
education, but I guess I’ll keep on 
trying. I’m sure that ya’ll can relate to 
how little the public wants to be 
educated, they’d rather not hear about 
what’s going on around them. The 
local TV station has been claiming 
that the acid rain that is damaging 
Mesa Verde is caused by vehicle 
emissions and not the coal being 
burned at the power plants (they’re 
even talking about building' another 
one next to the Bisti Wilderness). 

Keep On Wrenching! 

Ranger Danger 


Dear Friend, 

I’m writing from the McKinley 
Chalet Resort just outside Denali 
National Park. Each year on August 
25th here at the Park we celebrate 
Xmas as a yearly event. Each year my 
front desk staff makes a donation to 
different environmental groups 
instead of a gift exchange between us. 

Thanks for your good work. 

Sincerely, 

Fred Sack & McKinley Chalet Front 

Desk Staff 

Dear Dave, 

The RRR was great and well worth 
the 4000 miles drive. It was nice to 
meet you and so many of the other EF! 
critters, and I hope sometime to be able 
to get to know you better. What I most 
liked about the RRR was the diversity 
of species represented by the 
assembled. How appropriate that a 
ragmuffin outfit devoted to the 
preservation of the.rich diversity of life 
forms should itself reveal such 
diversity — all the way from smart 
and sensitive to drunk and ignorant. I 
know there were some tensions 

because of this, but I think we should (I 
almost said exploit) try to turn this 
into a source of strength. After all, 
whether drunk or sensitive, we are all 
EF'ers First! 

Keep up the good work and please 
ask Igor to forgive me. 

All the best, 

Jamie 

New Jersey 

Earth First! 

Hello. How do I receive your 
newsletter? I was going to send some 
stakes I’ve pulled from the croplands 
that are being developed, but wasn’t 
sure if you needed firewood . . . 
Looking forward to hearing from you. 

Thanks, 

John 

Oxnard, CA 

To the Editor: 

After many years as a timber faller I 
have finally finished the most 
distasteful job of my whole career. 

I am the timber faller that was 
chosen to end the misery of those trees 
the so called “environmentalists” 
drove nails into. For those people to say 
they are trying to save those trees is an 
absurdity! 

If all the people of this great country 
could have seen the misery of those 
great forest giants with their bleeding 
and festering sores inflicted from 
those nails! 

And to think they had to stand there 
with their open wounds in the wind 
and cold all winter long before the 
loggers could get to them and end their 
misery and make some good use of 
them. 

I could just hear their sigh of relief 
when we finally laid them down and 
let them rest in peace. 

Bill Seig 

24960 Crescent Hill Road 

Sweet Home, OR 97386 


GUEST EDITORIAL 

A Clockwork Grizzly 


By Tony Povilitis 

Can the two most dominant species 
in the American West, grizzly bear and 
man, coexist on the same land? Can we 
make this most powerful wild bear com- 
patible with land development and our 
many recreational uses of its habitat? 
These questions may soon be answered 
at the expense of the remaining 
grizzlies — at least as we know them 
today. 

As a huge omnivore that hibernates 
for about five months of the year, the 
grizzly bear stores body reserves 
quickly by eating up to 90 pounds of 
food daily. While consuming mostly 
plants, grizzlies also need richer foods. 
Garbage, as well as elk meat, will do 
— they don’t discriminate. 

In searching for food, bears often 
cover hundreds of square miles over a 
number of years. Such behavior brings 
them into direct conflict with people — 
bears, like humans, readily take what 
they find in their environment. 

Conflicts were formerly ; resolved 
through extermination' of ‘.the bears. 
While some 100,000 grizzlies lived in the 
West before it was settled, only about 
800 remain. 

Today’s society has made a moral and 
legal commitment under the En- 
dangered Species Act to preserve the 
grizzly bear as well as other threatened 
wildlife. But grizzly bear behavior, for 
the animal’s own good, may have to 
change. For instance, in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and surrounding National 
Forests, 19 “problem” grizzlies were kil- 
led by officials over the past five years. 

Such losses — in combination with 
unauthorized killings by hunters, 
sheepherders, outfitters, poachers and 
persons acting in self-defense — repre- 
sent about twice as much as the grizzly 
bear population can handle. And so the 
Yellowstone grizzly, down to about 200 
in number, will disappear unless a solu- 
tion is found. 

In a eoverted cell block in Missoula, 
Montana, a university professor is try- 
ing to turn “bad” bears into “good” 
ones. Grizzlies captured as problem ani- 
mals are placed in a cage for treatment. 

Upon being provoked by the experi- 
menter into charging the iron gate of 
its cage, the animal is punished with a 
spray of capsicum, the active ingredient 
of red pepper. Through repreated at- 
tempts at “adversive conditioning,” the 
bear may stop reacting aggressively 
and be released. If therapy is unsuccess- 
ful, it is destroyed or sent to a zoo. 

In Yellowstone National Park last 
summer, rangers blasted two young 
grizzly bears with plastic bullets as they 
began attracting tourists. This year, on 
a nearby National Forest, officials plan 
to study the routine modification of 
grizzly bear behavior in the field. 

When a bear approaches selected 


tree 





campgrounds, outfitter camps or de- 
veloped areas, rubber bullets will be 
used to inflict pain in attempting to in- 
still a deep fear of humans. Treatment 
will be aimed primarily at “neutral” 
bears that investigate areas of human 
activity but are not yet hooked on 
garbage and human food. 

Behavioral modification through such 
efforts will theoretically make bears 
more wary of humans and thus less 
likely to be destroyed in management 
actions or killed illegally. But grizzly 
bears successfully “trained” to avoid 
people could pay a serious ecological 
price. Such bears may not venture 
beyond secure portions of their already 
severely limited range. This could make 
it difficult for them to find adequate j 
food, denning sites or even a mate. ' 

Those bears that do travel might , 
often find themselves on the run, burn- I 
ing the very energy they’ve been storing | 
for hibernation. Some people; believing 
that grizzlies are no longer dangerous, j 
would worsen the effect by pursuing 
them for photos or adventure. 

Ultimately, if the more aggressive 
and free-roaming individuals are elimi- 
nated from the grizzly population, a new 
race of bear could emerge. This 
“grizzly” would likely resemble, in size 
and demeanor, the smaller and more 
docile brown bear ofWestem Europe. 

Why not stop interfering with the 
lives of these wild animals and allow 
them adequate space? The US Forest 
Service and the National Park Service, 
which administer most remaining 
grizzly bear habitat, say no. They con- 
tinue to promote increased human activ- 
ity and development in habitat that is 
critical to the grizzly bear, in defiance 
of the Endangered Species Act. 

Surprisingly, few conservation 
groups are challenging them, and no one 
has yet taken them to court. The larger 
organizations, like the National Audu- 
bon Society, skirt the issue because 
habitat preservation over areas large 
enough for the grizzly is simply too con- 
troversial. 

Perhaps they, like our federal agen- 
cies, are banking on a remaking of the 
grizzly bear — to one more suited to i 
land that is no longer wild. 

Dr. Tony Povilitis is a wildlife | 
biologist at the University of Colorado 
and director of the “ Campaign for 
Yellowstone’s Bears." J 

Members of the Earth First! Grizzly 
Bear Task Force will be meeting this I 
fall or winter to develop a comprehen- 
sive proposal for the preservation and 
recovery of the Grizzly Bear in the 
lower 48 states, as well as a strategic 
action campaign to defend the big 
bear. If you are interested in becoming 
active in the Earth First! Grizzly Cam- j 
paign, please contact us in Tucson. 
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Trailer Court Trashes 

Grizzly Habitat 





Grant Village Trailer slum, 


By Arthur Dogmeat 

The mismanagement of Yellowstone 
National Park is a national disgrace 
with Park Service bigwigs insouciantly 
ignoring their legal and moral mandate 
to protect the threatened grizzly bear, 
and shilling for corporate interests to 
turn Yellowstone National Park, into an 
immensely profitable amusement 
park. For background, see “Yellow- 
stone’s Watergate ” in the Beltane 1985 
issue of this journal. 

Yellowstone Park Superintendent 
Robert Barbee has deliberately de- 
stroyed the best bear habitat at Grant 
Village in the Park. Barbee built an em- 
ployee trailer court in an area the 1979 
Grant Village Environmental Assess- 
ment (EA) described as “the least favor- 
able site that could be considered for 
future development.” I looked up the 
tern “least favorable site” in my dictio- 
nary of bureaucratic bullshit, and it 
means worst possible place. As the EA 
notes, “the site begins to encroach upon 
a major spawning stream which is heav- 
ily used by bears.” As a result, the EA 
recommended that “development of this 
area be avoided if at all possible.” 

It certainly was possible to avoid de- 
velopment of the area by the spawning 
stream — the E A designated a different 
site for the employee trailer court. Bar- 
bee built his trailer court in the wrong 
place. 

On their way to the Round River Ren- 
dezvous, Earth First !’s (drunk and ig- 
norant) Montana delegation inspected 
both the designated site for the em- 
ployee ti’ailer court and the area 
Superintendent Barbee used instead. 
The Earth Firstlers were shocked. The 
site designated in the EA was miles 
from trout spawning streams that at- 
tract grizzlies to the Grant Village area. 
Barbee’s trailer court, however, is 
sandwiched between a spawning 
stream, a dump, and several smelly 
sewage lagoons. 

Barbee’s failure to follow the Park 
Service’s own planning document is a 
clear violation of the Endangered 
Species Act. Furthermore, he misap- 
propriated public funds in order to de- 


stroy Grant Village’s best bear habitat. 
Superintendent Barbee owes Congress 
and the public an explanation for his 
actions. Let’s look at what happened. 

The 1979 Grant Village EA — which 
is a public planning document — 
specified that an employee trailer court 
should be built at a “borrow pit” (an old 
dump site) near the ranger station. Now 
the concept of building Grant Village 
was irrational. But based on the prem- 
ise that Grant Village had to be built, 
the borrow pit was not an unreasonable 
location for the employee trailer court. 
Unlike the Grant Village hotel, which is 
a hideous eyesore on the shoreline of 
Yellowstone Lake, the borrow pit is 
tucked away in thick woods, and far from 
the spawning streams that draw 
grizzlies to Grant Village. 

In 1981, the Park Service brushed 
aside, the public’s objections to the en- 
tire Grant Village development, and 
procured funding for Grant and the em- 
ployee trailer court. The money came 
from the infamous “capital improve- 
ment fund,” which .was established as 
part of the contract between the NPS 
and TW-Services, the Park’s principal 
concessionaire. Earth First! readers 


may already be familiar with the capital 
improvement fund (see “Yellowstone’s 
Wategate” in the Beltane 1985 issue) 
but, at the risk of being redundant, I’ll 
explain it again — because one key to 
the survival of Yellowstone’s grizzlies is 
making sure that Congress — not the 
NPS — controls the capital improve- 
ment fund. 

The contract requires the conces- 
sionaire to invest 22% of its gross reve- 
nues into a capital improvement fund. 
This fund generates approximately $4.5 
million a year for repairing and replac- 
ing facilities for camping, lodging, 
dining, and recreation. The $4.5 million 
a year capital improvement fund is your 
money; it’s public money. 

Yet Yellowstone Superintendent 
Robert Barbee first ignored the public’s 
plan to build the employee trailer court 
at the borrow pit, and then used public 
funds to build the trailer court right on 
top of a spawning stream. He chose to 
build the trailer court at the “least favor- 
able site” for any development at Grant. 
Planned development at Grant still isn’t 
completed, yet Barbee built his trailer 
court in an area set aside as a last-ditch 
location for future development. 


The spawning stream, a dump, and 
three sewage lagoons all attract bears 
to Barbee’s trailer court. The dump is 
400 yards west of the trailer court. 
Theoretically, the dump is only for logs 
and lumber, which wouldn’t attract 
bears. Park regulations strictly prohibit 
dumping edible garbage at this site. But 
this regulation isn’t enforced. Earth 
Firstl’s Montana delegation inspected 
the dump and found popcorn, peanuts, 
Pampers, half- full beer cans, and half- 
empty coke bottles — a veritable feast 
for hungry grizzlies denied access to tra- 
ditional food sources such as the trout 
in Grant’s spawning stream. 

And not only is there a spawning- 
stream south of the trailer court, and a 
dump to the west; there are smelly sew- 
age lagoons only 200 yards east of the 
trailers. Bears love sewage lagoons. To 
a grizzly’s sensitive nose, the not-so- 
delicate aromas of a sewage lagoon are 
delightful. The NPS has documented 
inordinately high levels of grizzly bear 
activity at sewage lagoons throughout 
Yellowstone. 

Grizzlies, garbage, natural foods, and 
people . . . at the Grant Village employee 
trailer court, the NPS has combined the 
classic ingredients for a mauling. Bar- 
bee’s trailer court is an accident waiting 
to happen. Barbee has endangered the 
lives of bears and people by building 
this trailer court in the wrong place. 
The employee trailer court must be 
removed. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Send a letter to your members of 
Congress (House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515; US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510) and to: 

Mr. William Penn Mott, Director 
National Park Service 
Interior Building 
Washington, DC 20240 

Superintendent Barbee should be 
personally held accountable for wan- 
tonly endangering human lives, will- 
fully destroying grizzly habitat, and 
wasting public funds. Find out why 
Superintendent Barbee, rather than 
Congress, controls the $4.5 million a 
year capital improvement fund. De- 
mand that the Grant Village employee 
trailer court be removed. The Park 
Service shouldn’t use your money to 
exterminate Yellowstone’s grizzlies. 

Arthur Dogmeat is a fanner National 
Park Service employee at Yellowstone 
and. has written extensively on the 
mismanagement of the Park for this 
journal. 


BEARS 

continued 

ecosystem. He attributed the recovery 
to improved coordination between the 
various agencies. The inane statements 
of Peterson and Hodel clearly indicate 
that the management decisions coming 
from Washington, DC, do not favor pro- 
tection of the grizzly and reflect George 
Orwell’s doublespeak more than 
honesty. 

NPS data shows the opposite of what 
these bureaucrats are saying. Earth 
First! must declare war on the efforts 
of the Reagan Administration to de- 
stroy the grizzly. We in Montana, Wyom- 
ing and Idaho invite EFIers to come to 
Yellowstone next summer and partici- 
pate in an all-out effort to shed light on 
the plight of the grizzly. We also urge 
you to write your senators and represen- 
tatives (US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510; House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515) and tell them 
you want a congressional inquiry into 
the false statements being given to the 
public, and into violations of the En- 
dangered Species Act. 

The Yellowstone grizzly has been 
studied for many years. Two of the 
world’s foremost bear biologists, John 
and Frank Craighead, studied in the 
Park for 13 years, until 1970, when the 
NPS kicked them out of Yellowstone. 
No comprehensive study was done 
again until the IGBST was established 
in 1973 to study the bear in the Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem. The IGBST has 
analyzed the Craighead material exten- 
sively. This data indicates that the popu- 
lation is still declining. In 1984, the head 
of the IGBST stated that in order for 
the grizzly population to begin to re- 
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cover, less than one adult female could 
be lost from the ecosystem each year. 
For the previous 11 years, the average 
was 2.8 known deaths per year of adult 
females. In 1984, several adult females 
were known to have died. So far in 1985, 
there have been 3 known deaths — and 
hunting season has just begun. 

In dealing with the grizzly population 
in the Yellowstone Ecosystem, the 
trend patterns of females can readily be 
used as an indicator of the population’s 
health. This is due to the disproportion- 
ately low number of adult females in 
the ecosystem. There is no need to know 
exactly how many bears exist to know 
the health of the population. In fact, 
with a very dominant and wild creature 
such as the grizzly bear, it does more 
harm than good to a given population 
to do the types of study — such as sat- 
uration trapping — necessary to get a 
reliable number count. 

The IGBST publishes a yearly report 
of technical data, and often puts to- 
gether working papers during the 
course of the year. This information 
should be used in the management of 
the lands which the grizzly occupies. It 
is often said in meetings, hearings, and 
the press that those who defend the 
grizzly do not know what they want for 
the bear. This leads to the conclusion 
that because of the disagreement, it is 
not clear what is best for the bear or 
what the problems are with which land 
managers must deal. This is misleading. 
There is basic consensus from the most 
reputable sources — various biologists 
and bear managers — that superceding 
all else are two major needs to begin 
recovery of the grizzly. These are to re- 
duce human-caused mortality, and to 
stop loss of habitat. All other consider- 
ations are secondary to these two criti- 
cal requirements. These two problems 


go hand in hand. Over 85% of all human- 
caused deaths of bears in the Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem occur at developed 
sites. Yet the only major restrictions on 
human use of bear habitat apply to the 
undeveloped backcountry of the public 
lands. The placement of such restric- 
tions often occurs as a mitigation 
measure for increased use of 
existing developed sites, or for new 
development. 

The Endangered Species Act (ESA) 
requires the use of the best available 
data in making decisions affecting 
threatened or endangered species. This 
applies to all agencies involved in any 
decision which could affect any 
threatened or endangered species. The 


grizzly bear is listed as threatened. 
However, the ESA is open to differing 
interpretations, including, for instance, 
the idea that the FS may use its own 
best available data, rather than that of 
the IGBST. Yet, even FS data shows 
that Hodel is lying when he says that 
the grizzly population is recovering. 

Despite the requirements of the En- 
dangered Species Act, the best data is 
largely ignored, especially now under 
the “Reign of Error” of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. The citizenry must take 
up the cause of saving grizzlies. Since 
no one else seems to have the intestinal 
fortitude, let Earth First! lead the fight 
to preserve the Yellowstone Ecosystem 
and save the noble grizzly bear! 



G.R. Izzly serving arrest warrant to Wayne Brewster, 
Endangered. Species Field Supervisor for USFWS, for 
failure to enforce Endangered Species Act. 

Photo by Jerry Wright, Helena Independent Record 


SKI YELLOWSTONE 
THREATENS BEARS 


EARTH FIRST! & BEARS 


STAND TOGETHER 


By Joe Woodelf 

Opposition to the proposed develop- 
ment of Ski Yellowstone brought Earth 
First! to West Yellowstone, Montana, 
this past August. Ski Yellowstone is a 
proposed year-round resort to be built 
iust north of West Yellowstone, and 6 
miles outside Yellowstone National 
Park. If fully developed, it would have 
several times more residents than West 
Yellowstone. A ski area with a capacity 
of 6500 skiers per day (4 lifts initially, 
12 when completed) would be the cen- 
terpiece of Ski Yellowstone. The de- 
velopment would also feature a marina, 
18-hole golf course, and equestrian 
center. There would be over 600 residen- 
tial units, public accomodations for 700 
persons, a 75-unit recreational vehicle 
park, and 195,000 square feet of com- 
mercial space. Ski Yellowstone would 
develop 1000 acres of corporate lands 
from the mouth of Red Canyon to the 
shore of Hebgen Lake. It would also 
occupy 1900 acres of National Forest on 
Mt. Hebgen and in Red Canyon. 

The development would be in prime 
grizzly bear habitat, but the US Forest 
Service (FS) and the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service (FWS) do not feel it 
will hurt the grizzly. Dick Knight, head 
of the Interagency Grizzly Bear Study 
Team (IGBST), disagrees. He has 
stated that it would definitely hurt the 
grizzly population. 

In the fall of 1983, local conser- 
vationists asked the FWS to reexamine 
the 1977 statement that Ski Yellowstone 
would not jeopardize the continued exis- 
tence of the grizzly. The FWS concluded 
in January, 1984, that the no jeopardy 
decision was still good. Dick Knight 
stated that, had they read the IGBST 
data, the FWS could not reasonably 
have reached a no jeopardy decision. He 
concluded that Ski Yellowstone has the 
potential of becoming a “population 
sink” adversely affecting bears through- 
out at least 1146 square miles. 

A variety of studies have been done 
on the grizzly bear in the Mt. Hebgen 
area in recent years. Each study was a 
little better than the previous ones. But 
the FS and FWS ignore this and still 
cite studies which have been superceded 
by better and more up-to-date data. In 
the spring of 1984, conservationists in- 
tensively analyzed the studies used by 
the Forest Service and found that the 
actual needs of the grizzly bear were 
not addressed. 

FS studies of grizzly habitat have 
been done two ways: 1) the contracting 
of a 50 day study in 1976, which only 
examined vegetative components; and 
2) in-house interpretation of data from 
a variety of sources. Freddies have also 
cited convenient parts of a thesis by a 
graduate student, but have failed to in- 



Doumhill skiing attacks grizzlies. 


by the same student. The Cumulative Cumulative Effects Analysis. But what 
Effects Analysis, a new study which the good is all this biological data if deci- 

FS is undertaking now for release this sions are being made and policy being 

winter, has been described by a Boze- set by the likes of Secretary Hodel and 

man biologist as “garbage in equals Forest Service Chief Max Peterson, 

garbage out!” Reagan’s grizzly exterminators? 

IGBST biologists Knight and Blan- Enter Earth First! 

chard (author of the grad thesis men- On August 12, about 30 EF!ers 

tioned above) released a working paper gathered at the Hebgen Lake Ranger 

which condensed 11 yearn of IGBST Station in West Yellowstone and un- 
data on grizzly habitat. They note that packed signs and other tools of political 

five vital needs are relevant in deter- disturbance. Their plan was to protest 

mining critical habitat according to the the decision of the Freddies to allow Ski 

FWS (from the Federal Register). The Yellowstone, Inc. to keep its permit 

FS only recognizes part of one! even though the conditions of the per- 

Knight and Blanchard found that mit have not been met, and to protest 

three productive adult females included the fact that the proposed development 

Mt. Hebgen and all of the Ski Yellow- would hurt chances for recovery of the 

stone proposed development site within grizzly population, 

their home ranges. One of these was US Highway 191 passes by the ranger 

the most productive female studied by station, so protesters were able to in- 

IGBST. Two of these have since been teract with locals and tourists, and pass 

killed by people; the third one just dis- out a fact sheet to tourists explaining 

appeared. Four male bears also in- the lack of factual justification in the 

eluded Mt. Hebgen in their home Freddie decision. With the help of the 

ranges. These 7 bears were radio-col- Nomadic Action Group, the assembly of 

lared for studies. A number of other grizzly defenders was drilled on how an 

bears without radio-collars also use the action should be done, and was given a 

Mt. Hebgen area. Over the period of non-violent prep. Earth First !ers from 

the IGBST study, 84 single bears includ- Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, Colorado, 

ing 15 females with young were ob- California, and Pennsylvania all partici- 

served by the study team within 10 pated. Response from tourists and loc- 

miles of Mt. Hebgen. IGBST considers als was favorable. Those heading to the 

this a grizzly use area of “highest woods found a special notice posted by 

density.” EF! With the help of sign altering mat- 

independent biological data collected erial, the “Fire Danger Today” sign be- 

for local conservationists in 1984 and came “Grizzly Bear Extinction Danger: 

1985 show that use by grizzlies is much EXTREME Today; Prevent Ski Yellow- 

greater than FS studies indicate. This stone.” Spectators were joined by a 


those who have made bear suits for 
EF!). The bears were a real attention 
getter. 

An EF! fact sheet had been prepared 
for general distribution. A Montana 
EF!er took a copy in for the Freddies 
to examine. Although the head Freddie, 
Ranger Ralph Meyers (superdefender 
of Ski Yellowstone) was not in, another 
desk jockey read the fact sheet and 
admitted that it was all correct. 

Spectators were entertained by skits. 
The serious nature of these theatrics 
probably went over the heads of most, 
but the Bozeman newspaper did com- 
ment on the representation of a skier 
who tromped over our grizzlies sym- 
bolizing “the destruction of grizzlies by 
the downhill ski industry.” 

' Two successful support actions also 
took place that morning. In Helena, one 
of the Earth First! bears, G.R. Izzly, 
and his deputy served a warrant of ar- 
rest to Wayne Brewster of the US Fish 
& Wildlife Service for failure to enforce 
the Endangered Species Act. Wayne is 
the Field Supervisor for Endangered 
Species. He is in charge of determining 
if an activity ■ will jeopardize the con- 
tinued existence of the grizzly. (See 
photo.) Our enforcers of the Law of Na- 
ture were accompanied by the press. 

Two hours later in Bozeman, G.R. 
Izzly and his deputy presented a letter 
of revocation to the attorney for Ski 
Yellowstone, Inc. The letter stated that 
Earth First!, acting in the public in- 
terest and pursuant to the Forest Ser- 
vice Manual, was revoking the special 
use permit issued by the Forest Service 
to Ski Yellowstone. Five violations were 
listed, including breach of contract and 
failure to comply with the Endangered 
Species Act. 

About midday, EF! moved their pro- 
test to Fishing Bridge, the single 
largest impact on the grizzly population 
in the whole ecosystem. But before leav- 
ing for Fishing Bridge, demonstrators 
crowded into the West Yellowstone 
ranger station and sang a few rousing 
verses of Bill Oliver’s “Habitat.” This 
song is quickly becoming the trademark 
of the EF! defense of the grizzly. 

'Fishing Bridge is on the north end of 
Yellowstone Lake near the center of 
Yellowstone Park. At Fishing Bridge, 
EFIers went to the NPS rangers and 
asked about the acquisition of a permit 
to hold a demonstration. When Park of- 
ficials learned that we planned to hold 
a demonstration whether or not we 
were given a permit, they hastened to 
grant us a permit. While FlF!ers de- 
monstrated, many tourists talked to 
them and learned about threats to 
grizzlies. Many tourists were sympa- 
thetic toward the closure of Fishing 
Bridge for the well-being of grizzlies. 

Press coverage of the actions was 
good. Good writing by sympathetic 
journalists gained us wire service 
coverage. 

The Ski Yellowstone proposal is still 
alive despite the fact that controlling 
stockholder and president of Ski Yellow- 
stone, Inc. , John Hall, recently served 
time in a federal penitentiary on four 
felony convictions. The Madison Galla- 
tin Alliance (MGA) and other conserva- 
tion groups are questioning the FS as 
to why the permit has not been revoked. 
No substantive answer has been given. 

The FS issued a permit to Ski Yellow- 
stone in 1982, with several conditions 
which must be met by the developer in 
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corporate with this data newer material data is being used to analyze the grizzly mama and her cub (thanks to 


continued on pg. 6 


Earth First! protests Ski Yellowstone. 


Photos courtesy of Marilyn Mahan. 


Gravel pit at Ski Yellowstone, 
Photo "by Ken Salt. 


summer of 1984. 
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Gary Steele is a coordinator of 
Montana Earth First!. 
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continued 


Montana EF! Climbs 

Monument 


joy was short-lived, though, with the 
onslaught of a lightning and snow 
storm. We rolled up our signs and ban- 
ners, pulled our ropes off the monu- 
ment, and piled into our rigs, wet, cold, 
hungry, and happy. We drove down to 
East Glacier for a victory party and 
some phone calls to the press. 

We stayed in donated motel rooms 
that night, and at breakast we discussed 
tactics for another action next summer 
at Marias Pass — how to make it more 
efficient, and how to make it to the top! 


The monument stands 60 feet tall, is 
6 feet square at the base, tapering to 4 
feet square on the top, and tipped with 
a pyramid type peak. It is built of gra- 
nite blocks with a brass plaque at the 
bottom: 

IN COMMEMORATION OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

In commemoration of his leader- 
ship in the conservation of the forests 
of the United States: “The forest prob- 
lem is in many ways the most vital 
internal problem of the United 
States.” 

— Theodore Roosevelt 

The highway splits to encircle the 
monument, enhancing its stateliness 
and height, yet at the same time the 
monument is dwarfed by the rugged 
snow covered peaks of Glacier Park less 
than a mile to the north. 

In order to attract attention to the 
planned degradation of this singularly 
important wild area, Montana Earth 
First! decided to climb the monument 
and place plastic strips on it so that it 
would resemble an oil derrick. Another 
25 protestors with banners, hand-outs, 
and signs would complete our action. 

The sun was already down and the 
wind was blowing at 50 mph when Larry 
and I got to the monument on a cold 
September day. It cut through our 
clothes as we unloaded our climbing 
equipment. We examined the monu- 
ment closely to get a feeling for the 
climbing challenge that this monolithic 
granite spire presented and ex- 
perimented with our gear on the hard 
stone to see if our theoretical plans 
would function in reality. After it was 
too dark to see, we loaded up and drove 
into East Glacier where arrangements 
had been made for our lodging. 

Hopping out of bed before 6 AM, we 
ate a quick breakfast at the local greasy 
spoon and drove up to Marias Pass to 
meet the rest of our companions coming 
from Missoula. 

We kept the signs in the cars until 
well after the climbers had started in 
order to avoid attracting attention too 
soon (we didn’t want police or press to 
show up until after our climbers were 
up the monument). But we couldn’t wait 
long, and soon the signs and banners 
were in full display — a dancing bear, 
an 18 foot long banner reading 
FOREST SERVICE PLUS OIL 
EQUALS GREASY POLITICS, an 
American flag, our huge 20 foot long 
ecology flag, and lots of placards. 

The first attempts at climbing the 
monument failed when a length of nylon 
webbing encircling it slipped down on 
one of the sharp corners and cut two 
thirds of the way through. On the sec- 
ond attempt, we pushed a large double 
loop of climbing rope about 20 feet high 
with lodgepoles. Rick climbed the rope 


Photo by Rick Torre. 

' By Gary Steele 

Editor’s note: We’ve previously reported 
on the threats to the crucial but unpro- 
tected wild lands between the Bob Mar- 
shall Wilderness and Glacier National 
Park 'in Montana (Eostar and 
Lughnasadh 1985 issues). Thefollowing 
is an update on the direct action being 
planned by Montana Earth First! to 
protect the area from oil companies and 
the Forest Service. 

Nlanks Pass over the Continental Di- 
vide was once used by generations of 
Indians, mountain men and settlers. 
Now it has a railroad and US Highway 
2 running across it. At the top of the 
pass is a monument to Teddy Roosevelt 
and the need to conserve our forest 
lands. Glacier National Park is im- 
mediately to the north and the Bob Mar- 
shall and Great Bear Wilderness Areas 
stretch away to the southwest. To the 
southeast are the Forest Service’s 
Badger and Two Medicine Roadless 
Areas. These pristine northern Rocky 
Mountains drainages, rich in elk, 
bighorn sheep, grizzly and wolf, are 
threatened by oil and gas development 
by five major oil companies: Standard 
Oil, Chevron, Woods Petroleum, Sohio, 
and American Petrofino. 


order to keep the permit. One was that 
an updated financial plan must be sub- 
mitted by August 1, 1985, to the FS. A 
document was submitted to the FS on 
behalf of Ski Yellowstone by Sno-en- 
gineering of Aspen, Colorado. The docu- 
ment was labeled as a financial plan, 
but the MGA contends that it does not 
meet FS requirements. In an appeal to 
the FS, MGA contested the document 
on several points including the follow- 
ing: 1) The document is not a financial 
plan, but an economic projection. 
Nowhere in the document is any men- 
tion made concerning from what source 
financing will come to complete phase 
1, as requested by the FS. 

2) The document does not present con- 
struction costs for access and utilities, 
yet over twenty Bozeman businesses 
have filed liens against Ski Yellowstone 
holding for recovery of construction 
costs of roads, ponds and lagoons during 
the summer of 1984 on the site of the 
development. 

In the fall of 1984, MGA asked the FS 
to investigate activities in excess of a 
single road, which was the only con- 
struction allowed by the FS permit prior 
to meeting all conditions. At that time, 
the Freddie decision was that Ski 
Yellowstone had not breached the per- 
mit. The FS answer to construction of 
ponds and lagoons is that Ski Yellow- 
stone had to stockpile the overburden 
from the gravel pit somewhere. 

The Montana Department of Health 
and Environmental Sciences wrote to 
Ski Yellowstone in August of 1984 that 
“the sequence of events is quite disturb- 
ing” on the site of the proposed Ski 
Yellowstone. The Department was re- 
ferring to construction of wastewater 
treatment ponds which did not meet 
health standards. 

Clearly, government agencies are not 
adequately protecting the Yellowstone 
ecosystem. It is time for environmen- 
talists who are concerned with the Ski 
Yellowstone proposed development and 
Fishing Bridge to write their senators 
and representatives (US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, DC 20515) ask- 
ing for congressional inquiries into both 
these threats to grizzlies and their 
habitat. 


Marias Pass, Montana. 


with Gibbs Ascenders and attached the 
Montana Earth First! flag to it. It flap- 
ped wildly in the gusty west wind that 
kept everyone chilly or flat cold. Folks 
cheered, cameras clicked, our video 
equipment was rolling, and spirits were 
high. 

Although the major tourist season 
was over, there was still a good amount 
of traffic going east and west on the 
highway. Many stopped to get an infor- 
mation sheet on the issue-; there were 
the usual spirit-lifting “Honks for Wil- 
derness,” and a few company people 
who gave the thumbs down. Some bow 
hunters stopped and talked to the pro- 
testing bear. After the bear explained 
the situation, the hunters told us that 
the seismic testing was scattering the 
elk herds. We told them they must let 
the oil companies, Forest Service, and 
Congress know how they felt. 

Our climbers weren’t getting much 
higher, due to the sharp comers of the 
granite and the fact that we couldn’t get 
a rope over the top of the monument. 
We attached another rope and Larry 
climbed up beside me to display our 
flag. 

As the sun approached the western 
horizon, the press and police had yet to 
arrive. The passersby confined. One 
woman stopped with encouraging 
words and a donation of twenty dollars. 

As the weather progressively got 
worse, we decided to make one more 
try for the top. We lashed two 
lodgepoles together for a forty-foot pole 
and tied a carabiner to the top end. With 
this and a lot of muscle, we got the ropes 
two-thirds of the way up. Larry climbed 
to our newly achieved height, and we 
all rejoiced at our upward progress. Our 
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LOGGING HELLS 
CANYON 

Earth First! Says 




No! 


99 


By Ric Bailey 

Editor’s note: In the Litha 1985 issue 
of Earth First!, Ric Bailey reported on 
the splendid Hells Canyon area of Ore- 
gon. Here he reports o'n an immediate 
Freddie clearcutting threat to the cru- 
cial Lake Fork . Roadless Area which 
links Hells Canyon to the designated 
Eagle Cap Wilderness Area. Direct 
action in defense of this place will prob- 
ably be underway as you read. 

The Wallowa Mountains hover like a, 
huge granite cloud on the southwestern 
edge of the Hells Canyon country. They 
are the southern extreme of the ancient 
home range of the Nez Perce tribe. Cur- 
rently, the Eagle Cap Wilderness em- 
braces 360,000 acres of the Wallowas, 
but another 100,000 acres of unpro- 
tected wild land surrounds the high 
granite crown of this majestic mountain 
range. 

Not much of the lower elevation forest 
component of the ecosystem is pro- 
tected. Of critical concern is the highly 
endangered Upper Imnaha-North Pine 
country on the southwest edge, the 
spectacular eeotone where the M&llowas 
meld into the rimrock and grasslands of 
Hells Canyon. 

This Imnaha-North Pine area is 
drenched with the highest amount of 
precipitation in eastern Oregon; diverse 
forests of pine, fir, larch, aspen and 
spruce cover the east flowing drainages. 
As is usual with all dense forests, these 
are coveted by the timber industry. 

The fir and pine is converted into 
lumber (mostly to perpetuate the ex- 
pansion of Southern California subur- 
bia), the larch is being substituted for 
cedar as decking and shingle material, 
and the Engleman spruce is used to feed 
the Japanese toothpick market. 

The 23,000 acre Lake Fork Roadless 
Area is the center holding together the 
fast-diminishing integrity and wild 
character of the Imnaha-North Pine 
eeotone. Spruce bogs dominate the 


upper reaches of this intact and unique 
drainage at around 7,000 feet of eleva- 
tion. Interspersed below the spruce 
bogs are stands of Douglas fir and west- 
ern larch. In the fall, the Lake Fork 
drainage becomes a valley of singing 
gold. 

The fate of the Lake Fork country 
was dictated in the ill-fated Hells Can- 
yon National Recreation Area Manage- 
ment Plan, which was approved a year 
ago, opening the door to logging in 11 
roadless areas. The Forest Service im- 
mediately set about to fulfill its mission 
of liquidating NR A forests, which spur- 
red NR A champion, Senator Bob Pack- 
wood, to announce his intention to 
introduce legislation to more com- 
pletely protect the Hells Canyon region. 

A few days after Packwood’s an- 
nouncement came the bogus, but almost 
expected, proclamation by the Forest 
Service: “Lake Fork has got bugs!” 

It seems as though the Forest Service 
has a bug for all occasions. This time, 
it’s the Spruce Bark Beetle. At first, 
many of us thought that this bug was a 
hybrid created especially for Lake Fork: 
a cross between the Spruce Budworm 
and the Pine Beetle. Not so. It turns 
out that this little insect is indigenous 
to the area. But the Forest Service 
claims that a recent blowdown (a very 
small one) in the Upper Lake Fork 
drainage has caused an “epidemic” of 
the beetle. And in pursuit of their hal- 
lowed duty to keep the forests tidy and 


under (their) control, they set out to 
stamp out the Spruce Bark Beetle. They 
immediately (and privately) concocted 
a grandiose plan of clearcuts and accom- 
panying roads in an attempt (appar- 
ently) to save the forest from itself. 

Actually, the Forest Service will be 
hard pressed to get the beetles before 
the woodpeckers do. A convergence of 
many species of Woodies is conducting 
a veritable feast on the hapless beetles. 
Some observers of the situation are 
musing on whether the Forest Service 
will deem it necessary to lay out some 
more clearcuts to control the wood- 
pecker infestation. 

On September 30, the Lake Fork de- 
secration logging show, otherwise 
known as the “Fish Lake Salvage Sale” 
was appealed by Earth First!, the Ore- 
gon Natural Resources Council, and a 
hunters’ organization. Logging has, 
however, already commenced in some 
of the peripheral cutting units of the 
sale. If the road into the central clearcut 
units is punched in and logging begins 
there, the Wilderness designation 
sought for Lake Fork in the upcoming 
Hells Canyon legislation will have suf- 
fered a major setback. As it stands, 
Lake Fork is an intact drainage. Clear- 
cuts two miles inside the roadless area 
in the upper end of the drainage would 
create permanent scars and render it 
undesirable in many eyes for Wilderness 
designation. 

Among other adverse impacts of the 


sale is the disturbance to quality elk 
calving grounds and a critical migration 
route, and permanent soil loss and 
damage. 

It is doubtful that the administrative 
appeals will stop the logging. A stay 
has been requested, but since the con- 
tract has been awarded, and logging has 
already begun, the chances of obtaining 
a stay are slim. 

The alternatives are few and desper- 
ate. Spiked trees have been discovered 
by loggers in the sale area. Eco-defen- 
ders in the mountain village of Halfway 
on the edge of the Wallowas are mobiliz- 
ing. Civil disobedience experts from 
Corvallis are enroute. It has been 
vowed that Lake Fork will not be desec- 
rated. A determined resistance will be 
waged. A blockade will take place in an 
attempt to shut down the logging and 
road construction in a last ditch attempt 
to hold it off until the snow flies, thus 
buying time for the passage of the Hells 
Canyon Wilderness legislation which 
will hopefully provide enduring protec- 
tion for Lake Fork. 

If you are interested in contributing 
to the effort to protect Lake Fork and 
the integrity of the Hells Canyon 
ecosystem, please contact Oregon 
Earth First! at (503)742-2255 or Rte. 
1, Box 146, Halfway, Oregon 97834. 

Ric Bailey is the Earth First! contact 
for Eastern Oregon and a long-time wil- 
derness activist. He writes regularly for 
this paper. 




Woodchipping Down Under 


by Hu Kalyptus 

Australian conservationists have re- 
vitalised the national campaign against 
the export woodchip industry. The cam- 
paign aims to achieve major reductions 
in Federal export licences of all the es- 
tablished woodchip operations and 
changes in the management of forests 
used to supply these schemes. 

Australia has six export woodchip 
schemes which supply the Japanese 
paper industry, and to a small extent 
Taiwan and Korea. Most of the wood 
comes from public eucalypt forest. 
Other sources include private forests 
and sawmill wastes. The schemes are 


Myrtle Beech forest, Tasmania 


located in New South Wales (which has 
2), Western Australia and Tasmania (3). 
A further scheme has been promoted 
for East Gippsland in Victoria. 

The industry is an environmental and 
economic disaster. In excess of 25,000 
hectares of native forest are clearfelled 
each year to feed the insatiable appetite 
of these hungry monsters. The Austra- 
lian Conservation Foundation for exam- 
ple, considers that, except for the use 
of genuine sawmill wastes, the industry 
should be eliminated. 

The campaign is currently focusing 
on the Tasmanian schemes, as this year 
the Federal Government will decide the 
conditions under which they can con- 
tinue to export woodchips. The outcome 
will set a precedent for similar forth- 
coming decisions about woodchipping in 
other states. 

By 1970 almost all of Tasmania’s 
exploitable public forests were covered 
by timber supply concession zones for 
the domestic and export woodchip in- 
dustry. 400 hectares of forest are clear- 
felled each week — mostly for 
woodchips. These logging operations 
usually involve driving roads into moun- 
tainous country, completely clearing 
about 100 ha of forest at a time, carting 
out most of the usable timber and burn- 
ing what is left. Up to 40% of the timber 
cut is wasted. 

Trees are resown but this can’t re- 
ci-eate the natural forest. The areas are 
criss-crossed by roads, deprived of rain- 
forest species, dominated by commer- 
cially viable eucalypts and are devoid 
of natural beauty. They will be cut down 
again in 40 - 80 years. 

Unfortunately, large tracts of wilder- 
ness are threatened by the massive log- 
ging operations. As well, the Tasmanian 
moratorium on public rainforest logging 
ends in 1988. The woodchip companies 
are now investigating ways of turning 
these into profits. 

Over 60% of the wood removed from 
Tasmania’s forests is exported as chips, 
mainly to Japan. The three companies 
involved are owned by two of Australia’s 
largest corporations. It is these com- 
panies, but especially the Japanese 
paper companies, who make the profits 
at the expense of the Tasmanian forests 


and people. 

A 1984 study showed that the Tasma- 
nian woodchip industry received a total 
annual subsidy of $20 million from the 
taxpayer through assistance for road 
transport, railways, wharf facilities and 
electricity. Also, royalties do not cover 
forest management costs. The Japanese 
paper companies get unrealistically 
cheap wood. 

A joint draft Environmental Impact 
Statement (EIS) was released this year 
by the woodchippers and the Tasmanian 
Forestry Commission. A final is now in 
preparation. 

The draft, however, was totally in- 
adequate. It assumed that all available 
forests in Tasmania would be logged, 
even large tracts of wilderness. It pre- 
sented no alternatives and proposed 
that the current rate of logging be main- 
tained even though “sustained yield” 
forestry is ignored in Tasmania. De- 
struction of wilderness is condoned by 
suggesting the use of visual “manage- 
ment plans.” 

As well as criticising the EIS, conser- 
vationists are taking the initiative by: 


-developing forest reserve proposals 
and alternative forest management 
plans 

-promoting alternative economic 
strategies for the forest industries 
-creating links with the labour move- 
ment to tackle the jobs issue 
-preparing a wide variety of publicity 
material 

-encouraging national grass roots 
support for the campaign. 

The Japanese paper industry has 
grown so much since World War Two 
that its tentacles now reach to many 
countries in the S.E Asia/Pacific region. 
A co-ordinated campaign involving con- 
servationists in Australia, America, 
Japan and Pacific countries could pro- 
vide an effective defence of remaining 
regional forests against further destruc- 
tion. 

Further information on the Austra- 
lian situation can be obtained from the 
Australian Conservation Foundation, 
672B Glenferrie Road, Hawthorn 3122, 
Victoria, Australia; The Wilderness So- 
ciety, 130 Davey St, Hobart 7000, Tas- 
mania, Australia; and Total Environ- 
ment Centre, 18 Argyle St, Sydney 
2000, New South Wales, Australia. 


Clearfelling in Tasmania's forests. 
Photo by The Wilderness Society. 
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COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 
PROTESTS WILDERNESS 
WATER DIVERSIONS 


Editor’s note: The University of Col- 
orado in Boulder sponsored a speech by 
Earth Firstl’s Dave Foreman on Sep- 
tember 16. That night 450 people 
crowded into a room that seats 180 to 
hear ' Foreman call for “ ethics , vision, 
passion and courage” in the environ- 
mental movement. Local environmen- 
talists , inspired by the Round River 
Rendezvous in their state this summer, 
made good work of Foreman’s visit: 
forty Earth First levs in the area met 
with Dave and organized an active Col- 
orado Earth First! group. They decided 
to first tackle the overwhelming threat 
of water diversions from West Slope Wil- 
derness Areas, like the Holy C ross, and 
massive damn projects on free-flouring 
rivers, like Two Forks on the South 
Platte — in other words, to take on the 
Goliath of the greedy and entrenched 
Colorado Front Range water establish- 
ment. Only one week after Foreman’s 
speech, Colorado Earth First! made its 
presence known at a Denver Water 
Board hearing on the Tivo Forks Damn 
proposal, by speaking for Bear and 
Trout, by presenting pieces of laivn turf' 
in exchange for free-flowing rivers and 
inviolate wilderness watersheds. The 
following are their statements: 

By David Lucas 

We the patriots of Colorado Earth 
First! are here tonight to make a stand. 
We pledge ourselves to the defense of 
Earth against the war being waged on 
her by the forces of empire. We will not 
just sit here while our homeland is de- 
secrated by the rich and powerful. The 
empire wants water for its great cities 
and its great civilization. All life de- 
pends on water. Therefore, the empire 
wants control over life. Our lives and 
freedom are at stake! 

We believe that Earth and all that she 
has created over billions of years is sa- 
cred. It is dangerous folly and doubles- 
peak worthy of Big Brother himself to 
trumpet a healthy economy while we 
ruin a planet. Bigger is better. Ignor- 
ance is bliss. Growth is prosperity. The 
truth is lies. No! Earth First! It is mad- 
ness to always insist on growth and re- 
gard growth as inevitable when that 
growth is the cancer of industrial civili- 
zation spreading across the globe after 
power and profit, destroying the unim- 
aginable beauty of creation — whole 
ecosystems, original human cultures 
and traditions — the life support system 
we all need. We are not just talking 
butterfly habitat! We are talking eco- 
catastrophe. 

It is almost a cliche to state that hu- 
manity is destroying its own home. His- 
tory has witnessed the evolution, now 
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Will Colorado Wildernesses be drained for lawns in Denver? 


rampant, of large units — tribes, reli- 
gions, empires, states, armies, govern- 
ments, nations, multinational corpora- 
tions — which have come to dominate 
this planet and its human beings. Like 
a race of new-age dinosaurs more terri- 
ble than a million tyranosaurus rexes. 
No t-rex ever set off an H-bomb. 

Human beings actually can live on 
Earth like other animals and plants. 
That is our birthright as much as theirs. 
Civilization destroys human beings by 
socializing or brutalizing them away 
from being human. Hook your frontal 
lobes to the big TV and go for the gusto 
— you can have it all. Science will pro- 
vide. Cheeseburgers and Subarus all 
around. 

Water Proposal 

Now that you’ve spent 26 million dol- 
lars “studying” your water system we 
thought you might be ready for some 
straight advice for free. We give you the 
Earth First! water proposal. Water for 
life! Nothing you empire builders will 
ever do could possibly compare with the 
original water system: these great Shin- 
ing Mountains with their free-flowing 



WHO WILL SPEAK FOR EARTH? 


Observations of the only griz at the 
Denver Water Board meeting: 

This place is a scene from my worst 
nightmare, my worst nightmare being 
the invasion of my winter den by a vast 
horde of drooling two-legged creatures 
intent on destroying my final hold on 
my homeland. Reality: “Humans” mil- 
ling all about me, droning in monotone. 
All this mass confusion is pretty hard 
for me to take. After all, I’ve been in a 
perpetual hibernation for quite some 
time now. In fact, this is a case of my 
spirit in one place, my body in quite 
another. So, my body is still deeply re- 
laxed and tugging on my spirit, which 
has come to a special hearing in a big 
human center known as Denver. 

There’s talk about that Denver is 
going to invade yet another pristine val- 
ley and flood all the life away. Ain’t much 
life left in these here Colorado hills as 
it is. Oh sure, there’s some, but it ain’t 
what it used to be. Hell, my kind ain’t 
been seen in these parts for years. 
Wolves, they’re gone, and the big cats 
are followin’. The other creatures are 
going bit by bit. Humans just keep 
whittlin’ away at their homes and at the 


lifeblood of the land — water. All for 
the sake of perpetuating their species 
via steel and concrete. 

Finally a human gets up and breaks 
this unnerving drone around me. He 
speaks a language of Earth, a language 
I can understand! Leave the water be! 
Stop tampering with the land! Revere 
the life around you! Spirit of Hawk joins 
him and they speak together. Humans 
stand up to speak for the streams, for 
their fellow creatures, to speak for 
Earth! One human offers to stop wast- 
ing water on the horrible monoculture 
humans plant to ward off the truth of 
nature. And he’s going to give the water 
to me, to the trout from my old haunts, 
to the creatures of the real world. 

A Woman takes my paw to guide me 
through the unearthly obstacles, to 
those who are standing with Earth. A 
green humpback trout who has made 
the long trip from his home to be here, 
lets the humans know that they are de- 
stroying his home, destroying the free- 
flowing rivers and streams of these 
great mountains. 

The humans’ offer to share the won- 
ders of this planet with all creatures 
gives me hope that one day I will 
emerge once again in the real world. 


rivers, beautiful canyons and abundant 
life. How can we begin to talk about 
using or even conserving water before 
we have reverence for water. Water for 
life. Before people, industry, jobs, real 
estate, profits, condominiums, and 
water skiing. And Winnebagos! 

Admit the utter absurdity of Ken- 
tucky bluegrass lawns around every- 
man’s castle in this beautiful but undeni- 
ably arid bio-region. Let’s get busy 
liberating some rivers from those damn 
ugly plugs, and teach ourselves how to 
live with the land instead of trying to 
dominate her. There’s plenty of good 
work to be done. And it would cost less 
— infinitely less in the long run — than 
the enormous diversion systems prop- 
osed by the bureaucratic extremists. 
Let the rivers flow. Water for life! 

Personal Addresses 

To the Denver Water Board and the 
minions of empire who will make the 
immediate decisions: Think hard about 
what you are doing. Have the wisdom 
to put our Earth first in your priorities. 
We sincerely recommend that you all 
see the movie The Emerald Forest and 
try to open your minds and hearts to it. 

Charles Jordan, senior Denver water 
advisor, stated at an earlier hearing 
that the environmental impacts of these 
water projects have been pretty well 
determined by now. Surely this man is 
intelligent enough to see the arrogance 
of this remark. Mr. Jordan what are you 
trying to put a dollar sign on? Mr. Jor- 
dan was quoted in Sunday’s Rocky 
Mountain News as follows: “In many 
ways, the entire system was designed 
with Two Forks in mind.” Mr. Jordan is 
suave, debonair, elegant, urbane, 
sophisticated and, maybe, impartial. It 
is that hope which prompts us to re- 
spectfully submit to you, sir, that if you 
spend a zillion dollars studying environ- 
mental impacts you will not come to a 
true understanding of the effects of 
throwing these colossal monkey- 
wrenches into the workings of Earth. 

To the sharks who moan piously about 
our duty to save this water for our 
grandchildren while they grab for bill- 
ions in star wars contracts and massive 
development, we say: let’s keep Col- 
orado and wait until those over- 
developed downstream fools come beg- 
ging to our borders for the sight of 
water flowing in a stream or a mountain- 
side free of condos. You profit mongers 
are truly deserving of universal derision 
and contempt. John Vanderhoof and the 
Alliance of Colorado Fatcats: remember 


COLORADO 

WILDERNESS 

CONFERENCE 

Wilderness supporters throughout 
Colorado are planning to gather at the 
annual Wilderness Leaders Meeting on 
Nov. 16-17 in Leadville, at the Colorado 
Outward Bound School. 

The stalled Colorado Wilderness 
Bill that proposes to designate ap- 
proximately 874,000 acres of Forest 
Service lands as Wilderness needs 
renewed, organized support on the 
grassroots level if we are to convince 
our legislators that Colorado wants 
more wilderness. 

There will be serious brainstorming 
on strategies; speakers on federal 
//reserved water rights, wild & scenic 
a rivers, mineral leasing, timbering, 
mining, ORV use, acid rain, and over- 
use. There will also be updates on BLM 
wilderness, including the compilation 
of a conservationists’ proposal. 

If you plan on attending, please call 
the Colorado Open Space Council in 
Denver to register at 393-0466. Cost 
for the entire weekend, which includes 
3 meals on Saturday, 2 on Sunday, and 
lodging for both Friday and Saturday 
nights is only $10.00. 


the Boston Tea Party — no taxation 
without representation! 

To the environmentalists: How do you 
keep up with the mind-numbing task of 
monitoring this process? Who’s paying 
you guys? Have vision. Be our allies. 
Much good can be accomplished by intel- 
ligent people working with dedication 
to change the way things have been 
done. But don’t be too enticed by the 
system. Don’t get too technical or too 
fastidious to be spiritual. It doesn’t mat- 
ter if 10,000 wackos are out there mining 
spirituality. To deny the power of Earth 
is to deny the very nature of reality. We 
all need that power. 

To the people who are in the way of 
these projects — Dominic Frazier, and 
others in Bailey and Foxton and Estab- 
rook: It’s time not to weep for Earth 
but to fight for her. Fight for your land! 
Earth First! will stand with you. 

To the people of Colorado: First, turn 
off those dang sprinklers. Let Colorado 
come back in around your homes and 
speak to you. Join in the defense of your 
homeland. If one in a hundred of you 
will, we can stop the dozers on the 
roads. Help Earth First! resist the 
empire. 

Spiritual Message 

This is the crux of the matter. I will 
let the spirit of this hawk speak. 

Know that in a short time your bodies 
will return to earth and that when your 
little spark jumps back to ground this 
question will bum your mind, your 
heart, and your soul — Do you love 
Earth? Do you truly love this sapphire 
blue jewel, this water planet, set 
against infinity in the awesome unend- 
ing blackness? 


Colorado Earth First! is organizing 
on a variety of issues. To get involved, 
contact David Lucas or Kathy Hands, 
Box 241, Boulder, CO 80306 (303)449- 
4048. 


ARIZONA 

WILDERNESS 

COALITION 

FUND-RAISER 

Thursday, October 31, 1985 
Tempe Community Center 
Rural & Southern, SW comer, 
Tempe 

Tickets: $2.50 each 

Featuring a slide show by professional 
photographer Bill Thomas on 
‘America’s Endangered Wildlife,” door 
prizes, and all money raised to benefit 
the Arizona Wilderness Coalition’s 
efforts to preserve wild lands and halt 
the rapid loss of native animals and 
plants in Arizona. For information, 
call: Mary Cosaboom 838-2947, or 
Joni Bosh 956-4390. 

- 
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OUTLAW RIVER 


By Canyon Frog 

Saturday, July 6, 1985 

They were waiting. The tree fuzz had 
been waiting and watching along the 
highways and at various access points 
to the Green River 24 hours a day for 
three days. Their targets were a small 
group of Colorado Springs river runners 
who had previously announced that 
they would run the Green River through 
Dinosaur National Monument without 
a permit. 

Saturday and Sunday, ten boaters 
were arrested by seven armed . Park 
Rangers, some from Colorado National 
Monument and from as far away as 
Rocky Mountain National Park. Accom- 
panied by James Bredar, Assistant US 
Attorney from Denver, the cops had 
been in the area since July 4th, and they 
were very pissed off. Some of the boat- 
ers were shocked to see the extreme 
measures taken by the Park Service to 
prevent a few private citizens from 
peacefully floating down this river. 
Mary McCurdy, one of the kayakers ar- 
rested, said that the officers showed un- 
usual apprehension and fear in dealing 
with these “outlaw boaters. ” 

After the arrests were made, all of 
the boaters’ equipment and food were 
confiscated. The “fugitives” were trans- 
ported handcuffed in a van from the Lo- 
dore Ranger Station to Federal Court 
in Grand Junction, Colorado. 

In court, four boaters pled guilty to 
charges of running a river without a per- 
mit and failure to comply with a “lawful 
order” when they were ordered ashore. 

Stuart Bray, the trip leader, Mary and 
Don McCurdy, Liz Nichol, Collyn Bray 
and Eric Leaper were ordered to attend 


MT. GRAHAM 

continued. 

Graham. We also presented copies of 
our proposal and demands to reporters. 

Overall, our protest was a success. 
Supervisor Tippeconnic and Steward as- 
tronomers took notice of our determina- 
tion, as evidenced by the presence of 
Tippeconnic and key astronomers at a 
meeting we later requested with the 
head of the Steward Observatory. News- 
paper coverage of our action was poor, 
but TV coverage was good. Arizona 
newspapers continue to ignore the Mt. 
Graham issue and, unlike other papers 
throughout the country, continue to 
overlook EF! actions. We expect this to 
change as we escalate our efforts to stop 
the observatory, and after we generate 
enthusiasm for ecological issues by 
means of a big Arizona EF! rally plan- 
ned for early 1986. 

Arizona EF! welcomes additional 
help in fighting the observatory and 
other ecological menaces in Arizona. In 
particular, we would appreciate (as 
would other EF! chapters) any animal 
or plant costumes which persons could 
donate to us for our street drama. 


a court hearing in Grand Junction on 
July 16th. 

Eric Leaper, who is Executive Direc- 
tor of the National Organization for 
River Sports, had managed to elude the 
river rangers until he reached the take- 
out at Echo Park. He allegedly splashed 
some water on a few cops and was 
charged with a felony for forcibly resist- 
ing arrest and interference with a Park 
Rangei-. Eric was told he was a danger- 
ous fugitive and that he faced a possible 
$250,000 fine if convicted. 

Kim, Collyn and Mary were referred 
to by the cops as “uncooperative 
females,” and Doug and Don were 
locked in a holding cell until midnight 
on Saturday. 

This “vile” act of civil disobedience 
was in protest of the policies of the Na- 
tional Park Service which issues a lop- 
sided number of permits to commercial 
river outfitters compared to what is 
available to the private boater. 

The outfitters operating on the per- 
mit portion of the Green are given a 
quota of permits annually. Permits are 
also available to the private boaters who 
have to compete for them through a lot- 
tery-type drawing. There are many 
more applicants than there are private 
permits and the odds are about one in 
six that you’ll get a permit. 

But the demand for river trips with 
concessionaires has dropped steadily 
for several years, and over 100 of the 
trips now assigned to commerical outfit- 
ters don’t launch at all. Meanwhile, if 
you’ve got the bucks, you can always 
get a river trip with outfitters because 
they’re having trouble filling up all of 
their trips. But as a private boater you’ll 
have problems because of the present 
system. 


Acid Rain Film and Conference 
By John Davis 

Having just held a successful dem- 
onstration (with Earth First!, Green- 
peace, and a steel workers union) 
against the Phelps Dodge copper 
smelter in Douglas, Arizona, GASP 
(Groups Against Smelter Pollution) is 
now raising funds to produce a 
documentary about the Douglas smel- 
ter. This documentary, to be shown 
nationwide, will depict the atrocities 
inflicted upon Western residents and 
ecosystems by the infamous Douglas 
smelter. The Douglas smelter has re- 
cently moved onto the list of the 5 
worst emitters of sulfur dioxide in 
North America. While almost all 
other major industrial air polluters 
have had to install pollution controls 
(albeit inadequate controls), Phelps 
Dodge Douglas has refused to do so. 


by Edward C. Fritz 
Chairman of Texas Committee on 
Natural Resources 

The Green parties in ten western 
European nations have branched out far 
into peace activities. Some American 
environmentalists are considering 
whether to do likewise. Whichever 
choice we make, we can gain or suffer 
drastically. 

Ten leading environmental lobbies 
based in Washington, DC, recently is- 
sued a joint statement which included 
a call for enforceable mutual nuclear dis- 
armament. They have not yet had time 
to assess the reactions among their 
members and contributors. At least one 
other environmental group has gone 
still further toward overlapping into the 
peace movement. A prime benefit could 
be to strengthen the political influence 
of both movements. 

An international consensus is forming 
that to a save a quality environment we 
must earn more political power. In Ger- 
many, the Green Party made headway 
J in 1983 by winning 27 seats in the Bun- 


However, GASP has made great prog- 
ress in the fight to get this smelter 
closed. If GASP raises enough money 
for the documentary, the public wrath 
raised by the film could well spell 
doom for Phelps Dodge Douglas. 
GASP needs contributions. Please 
send to GASP, Box DB, Bisbee, AZ 
85603. 

Meanwhile, Earth First! and GASP 
are initiating plans for a small strat- 
egy conference on acid rain, specifi- 
cally for the purpose of generating 
radical actions (not to quibble over 
whether or not acid rain hurts crops, 
etc.; one of Ronnie’s cronies recently 
concluded that acid rain should be re- 
duced: what unmitigated brilliance!). 
The conference is intended for acid 
rain organizers. It will probably be in 
sunny Tucson in early winter. Persons 
interested in attending or in any way 
joining an Earth First! air pollution/ 
acid rain task force, please contact 
John Davis with EF! in Tucson. 


destag. Their Belgian counterparts 
achieved similar successes. However, 
those two nations have proportional rep- 
resentation, a privilege not available in 
the United Kingdom, where the Ecol- 
ogy Party is ineffective, and certainly 
not in the United States, where third 
parties are black holes, consuming the 
energies of idealists. 

In the US, the League of Conserva- 
tion Voters, Sierra Club, and others 
have been working mainly within the 
Democratic and Republican parties, 
with remarkable successes. But their 
limited resources have restricted them 
to supporting a small number of success- 
ful congressional and gubernatorial can- 
didates. Once elected, our endorsees 
have been unable to stop the decline in 
our environmental quality, no matter 
which party is in power. 

One response is to expand our front, 
support more candidates. This will be 
done, but it requires us to make large 
campaign contributions. Some congres- 
sional candidates are spending more 
than a million dollars per race. To have 
much impact, environmentalists need to 
put up thousands of dollars for each can- 
didate. 

However, then we face the growing 
propaganda against “interest groups.” 
So long as our concerns are confined to 
the environment, earth-shaking though 
it be, some people will consider us an 
“interest group,” and will depreciate 
our impact accordingly. 

How can we make a quantum leap 
above our present inadequate level of 
influence? Some say we can leap up by 
aligning with or becoming the peace 
movement. An understandable transi- 
tion is from opposing nuclear energy to 
supporting nuclear disarmament. 
There are several problems with this 
approach: 

1) The environmental field is already 
as broad as most of us can handle. 

2) Some environmentalists, including 
some large contributors, disagree with 
various policies and approaches of the 
nuclear disarmament movement. 

3) Those who favor nuclear disarma- 
ment are not all in harmony. 

4) Nuclear disarmament is only a 
part, although an important part, of the 
alternative to war. 

The alternative to war is law. Mere 
treaties are temporary, and are unen- 
continued on pg. 11 
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Bears protest Mt. Graham scopes. Photo by Paul Pierce. 


Neutralizing Acid Rain 
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LOGGING ATROCITY 

IN CANADA 


by Rabinowitz 

The Stein River Valley is the last 
major watershed within 100 miles of the 
city of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
that has never been logged or dammed. 
The Stein contains 450 square miles of 
pristine wilderness, roadless but for a 
short mining road to a mineral prospect 
just over the northern divide. As an 
oasis in a desert of logging roads, it 
contains healthy populations of moun- 
tain goats, blacktail deer, beaver, 
moose, and black bear, and provides a 
last refuge for the grizzly, which is dis- 
appearing in southern B.C.. Coho, 


Since the government itself would 
lose $14 million after 15 years of logging 
the Stein (with losses increasing each 
year because of interest on the unreco- 
vered debt), it is hard to figure why the 
Forest Ministry is pressing B.C. Forest 
Products to log there. Government ex- 
penses include the cost of an expanded 
ferry (at $816,000, the cheapest, though 
probably not the wisest option for trans- 
porting the logs across the Fraser 
River), main forest road construction 
($1,780,000), nursery costs for growing 
seedlings to replant ($. 72/cubic metre 
of wood logged), and administration ($2/ 
cubic metre), with interest on unreco- 


across the Fraser River rather than a 
bridge, though the bridge would be 
more reliable since high spring and sum- 
mer runoffs cause ferry shutdowns, and 
as much higher traffic volume could re- 
sult from logging operations. They 
explained this choice by saying that the 
ferry has “the added feature that, if 
markets or other reasons preclude the 
full development of the Stein River, the 
capital sunk in crossing the Fraser 
River is far less.” 

However, if the Stein is disrupted as 
an intact wilderness ecosystem by log- 
ging, a lot more would be sacrificed than 
“the capital sunk in crossing the Fraser 


M’Gonigle recommends that before 
logging plans advance further, local 
communities should have a chance to 
conduct an economic inquiry into desir- 
able options for developing the regional 
economy. Indeed, locals seem upset by 
the Stein logging proposals. Fanners 
have refused to sell a logging road right 
of way. Court proceedings are pending 
for expropriation of their farmland. 
More than 70 people packed a local 
meeting to discuss implications of Stein 
logging. Chief Ruby Dunstan of the Lyt- 
ton Band addressed the band’s concern 
and the effect logging would have on 
native people. Others expressed con- 
cern about potential damage to peoples’ 
water systems. 

A guide to hiking in the Stein has 
been out since 1979, but even so, the 
area is not well known and the public 
is not aware of the logging controversy. 
There is now a need for a public outcry 
as the deadline for road construction ap- 
proaches. 


chinook and pink salmon and steelhead 
trout all run on the Stein. There is a 
reason why the Stein has never been 
logged: the lower 18 miles of the valley 
is very narrow with little or no mer- 
chantable timber. There are also canyons 
where the river cuts through granite 
walls with continuous steep grades of 
over 40%, making for scenic hiking but 
expensive road building. The valley has 
never been logged because never, not 
even in boom years, has it made economic 
sense to log there. Yet the Forest 
Ministry has ordered the construction 
of a mainline logging road in the Stein, 
with construction originally slated to 
begin in June 1985 and logging calcu- 
lated to begin in 1988. The irony is that 
it is still uneconomical to log there: the 
people of British Columbia will have to 
pay $14 million in subsidies to destroy 
this unique wilderness, and even the 
logging company stands to lose $46 
million in the venture! 



Lisette '85 


The government’s own Stein 
Moratorium Study in 1976 determined 
it was not economical to log the Stein 
at that time, and since then two inde- 
pendent analysts have detailed the ex- 
tent of financial loss to the logging com- 
pany and the government. Trevor 
Jones, the author predicting the total 
loss of $60 million after 15 years (with 
cost increasing annually, $14 million in 
government subsidies, $46 million by 
the logging company, B.C. Forest Prod- 
ucts) has used B.C. Forest Product’s 
own financial return and cost estimates. 
Michael M’Gonigle of the Institute for 
New Economics (a non-profit society de- 
veloping economic strategies to ensure 
resource development for the long-term 
benefit of local communities) points out 
that logging the Stein Valley is a risky 
enterprise rife with uncertainties, such 
as volume of timber, falling timber 
prices, mill losses and possible closures 
(the local Boston Bar mill has lost 
money for several years and was closed 
for 11 months in 1982/83). The vice-pres- 
ident of B.C. Forest Products, Gerry 
Burch, is quoted in the Province news- 
paper on March 17, 1985 as saying: “In 
effect the government is telling us what 
to do — to log the Stein or have our 
quota cut back. They (the Forest Minis- 
try) don’t care if we lose money or not; 
they’re telling us to get on with it.” 


vered debt calculated at 10%. Revenues 
to the government would include sav- 
ings on operating the expanded ferry 
over the existing ferry ($50,000 annu- 
ally due to less staff) and annual net 
stumpage fees paid by the logging com- 
pany of $140,000 (after credit to the com- 
pany for planting costs). Because the 
logging company would lose money in 
the Stein, no corporate taxes would ac- 
crue to the government, and in fact, ac- 
cording to BCFP’s annual report, they 
have several years’ worth of tax credits 
before paying corporate taxes, even if 
their operations become profitable 
again some day. 

The assumption that the government 
would cover the cost of the main haul 
road and expanded ferry is based on the 
(hopefully unlikely) situation that the 
government would allow BCFP to trans- 
fer their stumpage payments in the Van- 
couver Forest Region to the Kamloops 
(Stein area) Region. The Save the Stein 
Coalition explains the stumpage pay- 
ment situation as follows: 

“Forest companies finance main log- 
ging access roads and basic silviculture 
by deducting such expenditures from 
their stumpage payments to the govern- 
ment .... The companies liked this 
system in the late 1970’s because gross 
stumpage rates were high enough that 
logging roads and silviculture could be 
entirely financed through the current 
year’s stumpage credits. In the 1980’s, 
with stumpage rates being at minimum 
levels, the companies have not liked the 
system as much . . . minimum stumpage 
rates are sometimes not enough to fi- 
nance these expenditures. The Stein is 
a case in point. The estimated cost of 
the main logging road is $1.8 million, of 
which $1.4 million would have to be 
spent before reaching the first mer- 
chantable timber. The annual gross 
stumpage charged to B.C. Forest Prod- 
ucts for logging in that Region would 
be small compared to the road cost. A 
substantial amount of money would 
therefore have to be borrowed by BCFP 
at prevailing interest rates to finance 
most of the road cost. Incurring such a 
sizeable debt to permit logging of an 
area with dismal financial prospects 
does not appeal to BCFP.” 

So, under pressure by the Forest 
Ministry to log the Stein, the company 
has sought to minimize the economic 
burden on itself by asking to be allowed 
to apply stumpage credits obtained by 
building roads in the Stein against (un- 
used) stumpage payable in the Van- 
couver Region. And the Forest Ministry 
is considering allowing such transfers. 
The problem with this policy change is 
that it would subsidize uneconomic log- 
ging where the free-market system 
would dictate that logging should not 
take place. Funds generated by logging 
good quality timber stands should be 
used to reforest those lands for insured 
future production (the Forestry goal of 
“sustainable yield”) rather than to build 
roads to uneconomic forests better left 
as wilderness. 

Another way BCFP might try to 
make logging the Stein more profitable 
which would also cause the Canadian 
government to lose stumpage fee re- 
venue (and which would give the eco- 
nomy fewer logging and milling jobs) is 
by high grading the timber — logging 
only the most accessible, better quality 
trees. Apparently anticipating this ap- 
proach, the Strategic Studies Branch of 
the Ministry of Forests opted for an ex- 
panded ferry for transporting logs 


River. ” The Stein Valley has a great vari- 
ety of ecological systems, ranging from 
ponderosa pine parkland with only 10 
inches annual rainfall in the westward 
section of the lower valley to an upper 
river spruce and hemlock forest more 
typical of outer coastal ranges, which 
receives 80 inches of annual precipita- 
tion. The watershed is completely encir- 
cled by high mountains with summit ele- 
vations up to 9700 feet. To date, the 
B.C. park system does not include such 
a diverse natural region as the Stein. 
In addition, 78 archaeological sites have 
been identified in the Lower Stein 
alone, with oral testimony suggesting 
that findings will also be rich upstream. 
The lower sites include a huge canyon 
wall covered with paintings, as well as 
other pietograph sites, burial sites, and 
evidence of winter pit houses, sweat 
lodges, and cache pits. The Heritage 
Conservation Branch praises the 
number and quality of these Lower 
Stein sites, and the entire Stein area 
has also drawn the attention and com- 
mendation of the Economic Planning 
Group of Canada (for “back door” recre- 
ation potential and its strategic location 
on a scenic circle tour from Vancouver), 
the Ministry of Tourism (for its “undis- 
turbed terrain, wildlife viewing and 
area heritage”), and the Recreation 
Sub-Committee in a report for the Stein 
Public Advisory Group (noting that all 
large valleys around it have been log- 
ged, mined, or both, and that there are 
not comparable large undeveloped riv- 
ers so low and accessible to major popu- 
lation centers). 

In his paper, “Stein Valley Watershed 
and the Economic Future of the 


WHAT YOU CAN DO QC For those 
not able to actually go to the Stein 
Valley and check out what can be done 
to save it by working in the vicinity, 
the Save the Stein Coalition is urging 
people to ask why a fiscally responsi- 
ble government would want to log the 
Stein. Ask the Minister of Forests, the 
Hon. Tom Waterland; the Minister of 
Finance, the Hon. Hugh Curtis; and 
the Minister of the Environment, the 
Hon. Austin Pelton, all c/o Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Victoria, B.C. V8V 
1X4, Canada. Information on logging 
economics and a copy of “Exploring 
the Stein River Valley” (for $5 Cana- 
dian) can be obtained from the Soci- 
ety Promoting Environmental Con- 
servation (SPEC) at 2150 Maple St., 
Vancouver, B.C. v6J 3T3, Canada. 
Formed to oppose the logging and 
serving as a local information base is 
the Stein Action committee, c/o Joan 
McIntyre, Box 343, Lytton, B.C., 
VOK 1ZO, Canada. Also there’s the 
Save the Stein Coalition, Box 338, Lyt- 
ton, B.C., VOK 1ZO, Canada — they 
put out the “Stein River Valley News.” 



\ 
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VOICES FROM THE 
WILDERNESS IN CANADA 

STEIN VALLEY 
WILDERNESS FESTIVAL 



Lisette ’85 


By Rabinowitz 

On Labor Day weekend, over 400 
people, ranging from babies to folks in 
their sixties, ascended 2,000 feet, cross- 
ing talus slopes and a ridge, to partici- 
pate in a three day cultural festival in 
high alpine meadowland in the Stein 
River watershed of British Columbia. 
Organized by the Lillooet Tribal Coun- 
cil, the gathering was of native and 
white people joining together in oppos- 
ition to the destruction of the last 
remaining pockets of intact natural 
ecosystems in British Columbia. These 
last wilderness regions represent only 
2 - 3% of British Columbia’s land, and 
yet their protection is being bitterly 
fought by the logging interests dominat- 
ing BC, who are less adept at the good 
management of areas already logged 
than they are in the cruder approach of 
clearcutting the last trees available — 
no matter how uneconomic and govern- 
ment subsidy-dependent the raping of 
these last natural lands may be. 

Although a major focus of the gather- 
ing concerned efforts to protect the 
Stein watershed, speakers from other 
parts of BC addressed similar battles 
to preserve British Columbian wilder- 
ness, including Meares Island, the 
Stikine River, and South Moresby/ 
Queen Charlotte Islands — all of which 
involve violation of unsettled land 
claims of the Native peoples of the area, 
most of whom still live in or near these 
ancestral areas. Even on a governmen- 
tal level, Indian claims and defense of 
sacred homelands coupled with white 
local and non-local support is becoming 
a recognizable pattern in BC wilderness 
advocation. As happened with Meares 
Island, a nonviolent direct action con- 
frontation between natives and non-na- 
tive supporters on one side and logging 
company and government representa- 
tives on the other looks inevitable with 
the Stein. A Canadian government offi- 
cial has commented that the fight for 
the Stein “will make Meares Island look 
like a tea party.” Government represen- 
tatives have already refused to meet 
with representatives of the Lillooet Tri- 
bal Council, and The Vancouver Sun is 
quoting those who predict direct action 
in front page coverage. 

The strength of these native-white 
environmental coalitions is evident. It 
has helped pushed the Indian land 
claims issue out into the open, with one 
Canadian political party finally consid- 
ering partial settlement and allowance 
of native self-government, although 
falling short of granting Indians 
sovereignty as separate nations or of 
recognizing the validity of land claims 
through full scale compensation or rec- 
ognition of title. On the other hand, In- 
dian involvement has bolstered the 
legitimacy of white environmental con- 
cerns in the public eye, giving them a 
leg to stand on in court and producing 
a healthy mix and harmony of interests 
in larger numbers. 

The lessons to be gained by US en- 
vironmental activists and native groups 
are obvious. For instance, isn’t the Big 
Mountain Hopi and Navajo land strug- 
gle in Arizona worthy of Sierra Club, 
Wilderness Society, Friends of the 
Earth, Earth First!, et al. support? So, 
too, could Indian tribes with outstand- 
ing land claims or ancestral ties to US 
lands help white environmentalists save 
natural areas important also to the 
native people. 

The process of coming together as 
people in itself makes the effort worth- 
while. I returned from the Stein cul- 
tural festival refreshed in spirit in ways 
that were directly attributable to the 
presence and calm, cheerful outlook of 
the Indians there. Elders were flown in 
by helicopter to be the speakers of 
honor and a smiling native man suffer- 
ing from cancer was able to attend this 


way on a stretcher. Younger members 
of the tribe helped guide latecomers 
along the darkening trail with 
flashlights, cooked for the tribe-spon- 
sored feasts, drummed for mixed and 
native music and led prayers and songs. 
One song at the conclusion of a strategy 
brainstorming session of 85 people 
around a fire the last night seemed to 
bring the moon up over the highest 
peaks. 

Many had cleansed themselves for 
the gathering in sweats beforehand, 
and on the morning of our hike back 
out, a solemn pipe ceremony of thanks 
to the four directions, the sky and the 
earth concluded our stay with those who 
are always there but threatened now. 

Since the gathering we have held a 
“friendly picket” outside the offices of 
the company proposing to log the Stein, 
British Columbia Forest Products, in 
downtown Vancouver. Our signs and 
statments to their officers and members 
of the media supported BCFP’s stated 
position of not wanting to log the Stein. 
By supporting their stated position in 
this way, we forced their true position 
of “We will log the Stein” out into the 
open in the next day’s Vancouver Sun. 
Now the industry is claiming that it is 
not possible to decrease production or 
change the product line at the com- 
pany’s Boston Bar Mill where the logs 
from the Stein would be cut. The chiefs 
of the Lillooet Tribe handed in their own 
declaration in support of the Lytton In- 
dian Band “that the Lillooet Tribal 
Council oppose any logging to be carried 
out in the Stein watershed or any other 
development unless they receive the 
consent from those tribes who hold 
aboriginal title to the area.” 

Premier Bill Bennett has gone on re- 
cord as saying that tourism will soon 
overtake forestry as BC’s number one 
industry and that it is time to turn BC 
into a world-class “destination resort.” 
Despite these comments, he and the 
Forestry Minister, Tom Waterland, re- 
fused to meet with us and discuss the 
Stein’s potential. It is time for Bennett 
to hold by his word for the Stein, since 
the festival in the steep, less accessible 
alpine region of the Stein attracted over 
400 people from at least seven countries 
— Canada (including the eastern part), 
the USA, Australia, Finland, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and West 
Germany. Not all these people had local 
vested interests in the Stein to bring 
them up there — obviously this place 
has tourism value as wilderness. With 
the chainsaws and steam shovel coming 
down on so much of our last wilderness 
around the world, these last misty is- 
lands and great mountain shoulders of 
British Columbia could be a unique and 
cherished museum — where the 
exhibits are still living and relating to 
each other in their intricate webs. 


One hundred and fifty people at- 
tended a meeting held in Vancouver 
September 24th to bring people from 
the gathering together again to form 
committees for ongoing work to save 
the Stein. Major information coming out 
of the meeting included that logging 
road construction could begin as early 
as the end of that week since the full 
length has been surveyed and expropri- 
ation of the farmland necessary for ac- 
cess has been proceeding against the 
will of the farmers. If a blockade of the 
logging road proves necessary, it will 
be initiated by locals, with outsiders 
coming in to support the effort once it 
is already underway. This will create a 
basis for understanding among resi- 
dents of small towns in the area who 
are not yet opposed to the logging. 

The Lytton Indian Band and the Stein 
Action Committee will host a 
Thanksgiving gathering at the mouth 
of the Stein near the proposed road’s 
beginning on October 13th. This will 
include elders and other speakers, a 
Thanksgiving feast, and hiking in the 
lower Stein. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

You can help save the Stein Wilder- 
ness! Adopt a Stein tree — specify if you 
would like to adopt a cedar, fir, Pon- 
derosa pine, or cottonwood. Your 
adopted tree lives in a beautiful old 
growth forest in southern British Co- 
lumbia’s last remaining wilderness 
watershed, and grows on a proposed 
logging road into the heart of the rug- 
ged Stein. The BC government plans to 
allow it to be cut down within the next 
few weeks. Your tax deductible con- 
tribution of $20, $50, or $100 will go 
toward the legal costs of stopping the 
destruction. With every adoption you 
will receive: 

*photo of tree and map of tree’s exact 
location; 

^unlimited yisiting rights (you can’t 
take it home); 

*Tax deductible receipt; 

*your tree will be ribboned with the 
name you give it, so specify the name 
you would like. 

Please send your tax deductible dona- 
tion with your name and full address to: 
Save the Stein Fund, Stein Action Com- 
mittee, Box 196, Lytton, BC V0K 1Z0, 
Canada. You can send Canadian dollars 
by purchasing an international money 
order from US post offices. 



PEACE & ENVIRONMENT 
continued 

forceable without law. Although it will 
take a long struggle to achieve law 
among nations on a world level (not as 
long, perhaps, for a European or even 
Atlantic Union), those who work for nu- 
clear disarmament will demonstrate a 
broader interest base if they also work 
toward the solution for all war, not just 
nuclear war. Then, if a nuclear treaty 
is passed, environmentalists will con- 
tinue their broad role of working on- 
ward for world law. The long-range goal 
of world law will serve another purpose 
— to keep the environmental movement 
on the course of democracy. The Green 
parties of Europe, while professing dis- 
agreement with Communism, have pro- 
vided a service, albeit unwittingly, to 
the Communist cause by concentrating 
upon the evils of Western armaments, 
and by failing to recognize the potential 
tragedy of loss of democracy under 
Soviet expansion. 

In the US, most environmentalists 
are attempting to work through democ- 
ratic processes and to improve those 
processes. We should not only praise 
human rights, we should make their de- 
fense an integral part of our goals. 

From a pragmatic viewpoint, a soft- 
ness toward totalitarianism has dam- 
aged the credibility of the Green parties 
in Germany and Britain and is a factor 
in intra-party dissension. If that soft- 
ness permeated environmentalists in 
the US, we would lose our present pub- 
lic poll rating of 74 percent and some 
credibility in Congress. 

Philosophically, environmentalists 
are compatible with those who advocate 
peace through law. Human law should 
conform with the physical biological 
laws of nature. Moreover, modem wai 
fare damages the environment and ac- 
celerates the consumption of natural re- 
sources. Nuclear fallout on a large scale 
would have catastrophic effects on the 
atmosphere, sunlight, and plant and 
animal life. To achieve peace is essential 
to maintaining a quality environment. 

In order to test the air for a quantum 
leap, American environmentalists 
should sound out the possibilities of a 
consensus on. a peace program. If we 
can achieve a consensus, than we should 
coordinate with peace groups which are 
compatible with our policies. Such an 
alliance could vastly increase our power 
in elections, and therefore in legislation, 
political appointments, and results. 

If we cannot promptly achieve a con- 
sensus on integrating environmental 
and peace action, we should continue to 
concentrate on environmental issues 
until the vast majority of our members 
are ready for a quantum expansion. We 
must maintain our unity or the destruc- 
tive forces will not only block any con- 
servation progress, but will also turn 
back the legislation which we have 
worked so hard to obtain. 

If we cannot yet expand rapidly, let 
us continue to expand slowly, and hope 
that as the ever-present state of war 
becomes more apparent, we can in- 
crease our coordination with the peace 
movement to achieve an overwhelm- 
ingly effective result before it is too 
late. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA EARTH 
FIRST! RENDEZVOUS 


NOVEMBER 1-3, 1985 
WILDERNESS 
GARDENS 
PRESERVE 

Earth First! in Southern California? 
You bet! AH Southern California 
Earth First!ers are invited to spend a 
weekend together at the walk-in 
campground at WILDERNESS GAR- 
DENS PRESERVE to discuss issues 
and organizing. Dave Foreman will at- 
tend, along with others from Earth 
First! Tucson. 

Wilderness Gardens Preserve is east 
of Pala on Route 76. Drive ten miles 
east of the intersection of Route 76 
and 1-15 (between Fallbrook and Es- 
condido). For more information con- 
tact Randy or Evelyn (714)728-0705 or 
write POB 1532, San Juan Capistrano, 
CA 92693. A flyer with a map will be 
^mailed out in October. See you there! ^ 
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meeting in Colorado while simultane- 
ously picketing the Pacific Stock Ex- 
change in San Francisco. The Greens 
have also raised nearly $2000 for the 
loggers’ legal defense fund and continue 
to support the local woodworkers’ 
boycott of stores which carry Louisiana- 
Pacific products. Local workers are be- 
ginning to realize that a company which 
is contemptous of the environment and 
insensitive to the well-being of local citi- 
zens is a very “Bad Neighbor.” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

BOYCOTT LOUISIANA-PACIFIC 

The attempt by Louisiana-Pacific 
to break the unions in 17 of its West 
Coast mills has resulted in one of the 
longest, most bitter strikes in the 
history of the West Coast timber in- 
dustry. This has forced the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters to under- 
take the first boycott in its 100 year 
history. The AFL-CIO backs the strike 
and the campaign against stores 
which carry Louisiana-Pacific 
products. 

^Boycott Louisiana-Pacific prod- 
ucts. 

*Boyeott stores which sell 
Louisiana-Pacific products and tell 
them why. 

’"Support the unions in their picket- 
ing of stores which sell Louisiana- 
Pacific products. 

"Tell your friends and neighbm 
especially carpenters, contractors, 
and builders to boycott Louisiana- 
Pacific products and their suppliers. 

*Try to purchase lumber products 
produced by small, locally-owned, 
independent companies. 

Louisiana-Pacific makes and sells 
products under the following brand 
names: Louisiana-Pacific Wol- 

manized; Cedartone; Waferwood; Fib- 
repine; Oro-Bord; Redex; Sidex; 
Ketchican; Pabco; Xonobie; L-P-X; 
Louisiana-Pacific Forester; 

Louisiana-Pacific Home Centers 

Don Moms is an activist with the 
Mendocino Greens. 


L-P security goon watches protestors. 


By Don Morris 

A loose coalition of environmen- 
talists, woodworkers, loggers and 
angry citizens has joined to protest the 
gangster tactics of the Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation in Mendocino County, 
California, 

Louisiana-Pacific has earned a na- 
tional reputation as the premier union 
busting timber beast, and its callous dis- 
regard for neighbors and workers has 
caused a firestorm of protest in this 
rural Northern California county. In a 
1979 referendum, county residents 
voted by a 2 to 1 margin to ban the 
aerial spraying of phenoxy herbicides 
after local children, while waiting for a 
school bus, were exposed to 2,4,5-T by 
a timber company spray helicopter. The 
ban was appealed by the state, but even- 
tually upheld by the California Supreme 
Court in mid 1984. Under massive pres- 
sure from the Agro-Chemical Empire, 
the state legislature frantically passed 
a new law which transferred the control 
of herbicides and other “economic 
poisons” back to the state. Spray regu- 
lations are now back in the hands of the 
Department of Food and Agriculture 
(the California Pentagon) which is ag- 
gressively engaged in chemical warfare 
against all living threats to monocul- 
ture. Soon after the reversal, in early 
1985, Louisiana-Pacific held a festive 
press briefing and, with total contempt 
for the democratic vote of the people, 
announced plans to resume spraying 


2,4-D in the fall. The company mouth- 
piece stressed that herbicide use was 
the only cost effective way of preventing 
hardwood species such as tanoak, mad- 
rone, and ceanothus (a nitrogen fixer) 
from competing with their conifer 
monocrops. He also expressed the de- 
sire to “destroy the habitat of rabbits, 
gophers, and other forest creatures” 
which pose a threat to conifer seedlings. 
The company resource manager, sup- 
pressing a grin, assured the press that 
Louisiana-Pacific would continue its 
“Good Neighbor” policy. 

Environmentalists and other con- 
cerned citizens, enraged at the loss of 
local control, quickly began organizing 
to prevent the fall spraying, and while 
local resistance was still in disarray, 
“Good Neighbor” Louisiana-Pacific 
mounted a sneak chemical attack on its 
holdings near the communities of 
Rockport and Comptche. The weapon 
used was Dow Chemical’s new herbicide 
Garlon, which is sometimes referred to 
as 2,4,5-T in drag. Garlon is an unre- 
stricted, relatively unknown, and in- 
adequately tested chemical which is 
only one atom different from the banned 
2,4,5-T. Adding injury to insult, 
Louisiana-Pacific cleverly managed to 
drift spray on a logging crew working- 
near the Rockport site. Within 48 hours, 
the workers all developed remarkably 
similar flu-like symptoms and were 
examined by a local physician who was 
unable to conclusively determine the 
cause ofillness. Louisiana-Pacific, while 
asserting that the loggers were never 
sprayed, assured them that the chemi- 
cal was harmless. Citizens near the 
Comptche spray site also complined of 
nausea and other flu-like symptoms, 
and later discovered that the spray had 
drifted into local streams. Several log- 
gers and their families, despite fears of 
unemployment, are planning legal ac- 
tion against the neighborly company. 

After protesting in vain to timid local 
officials, environmentalists and irate 
citizens decided to confront the intran- 
sigent timber beast. The Comptche Citi- 
zens for a Safe Environment, with sup- 
port from two other local groups — 
(SOHO) Support Our Herbicide Oppos- 
ition, and the fledgling Mendocino 
Greens — planned a protest demonstra- 
tion at the Louisiana-Pacific mill and 
offices in Ukiah. Local affiliates of two 
labor unions, the International Wood- 
workers of America, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
announced support for the picket in ex- 
change for the Greens’ support of a leaf- 
letting campaign at area lumber yards 
calling for a boycott of all Louisiana- 
Pacific products. 

On April 23, demonstrators gathered 
at Louisiana-Pacific’s Ukiah headquar- 
ters and vowed to picket until the 
company agreed to halt all herbicide 
spraying for two years while instituting 


a manual hardwood removal test pro- 
gram. Some protestors jammed the 
company’s phone lines speaking at 
length to public relations hacks. By the 
end of the week over 500 people had 
signed in at the picket line. The 
Louisiana-Pacific security chief, expres- 
sing fears that the Greens were an Irish 
terrorist organization, spent most of his 
time video-taping the demonstrators 
and their parked cars. Community sup- 
port for the demonstration was mostly 
positive, and many of those who drove 
by cheered as they passed through the 
picketers while delivering logs to the 
mill. Phone protestors who engaged be- 
fuddled Louisiana-Pacific employees in 
long conversations on the company’s 
toll-free lines encountered some sympa- 
thy and very little rancor. Local media 
coverage was extensive and one 
documentary film maker recorded the 
activities for a potential PBS series on 
herbicides. 

By the end of the week Louisiana- 
Pacific, supposedly responding to nega- 
tive publicity, agreed to meet with rep- 
resentatives of the anti-spray coalition 
on neutral turf in Willits. After two 
hours of discussion the two sides 
emerged from the meeting still dead- 
locked. The company, however, did offer 
to spray no more in 1985 (since the sea- 
son was already over) and planned to 
give 60-90 day notice before spraying in 
1986. This will give its neighbors near 
the spray sites ample time to remove 
themselves, their children, their pets, 
their drinking water, and their fellow 
forest creatures from the area until it 
is safe to return. Later, in a rare mo- 
ment of generosity, Louisiana Pacific of- 
fered 60 unspecified acres of its forest 
lands for a pilot manual hardwood re- 
moval program. The company offered 
to pay no more than $100 per acre (about 
what it would cost to use herbicides) 
and would require a $5000 bond from 
the removal contractor. Ironically, 
Louisiana-Pacific has since spent in ex- 
cess of $12,000 on a series of crude, fac- 
tually inaccurate, and highly misleading- 
ads in local newspapers claiming that 
herbicides and pesticides are harmless. 

In his “Paper on Direct Action” in 
the Earth First! 1983 Mabon edition, 
Rupert Russell observed that, “Non- 
violent direct action works best against 
a principled opponent under observa- 
tion by neutral onlookers. If the oppo- 
nent is callous or predatory then only 
rigorous economic threat will convert 
his plans.” The local Green coalition has 
concluded that Louisiana-Pacific, with 
its disastrous forest practices and bla- 
tant union crushing tactics, is immune 
to (and probably thrives on ) bad public- 
ity. As a result the Greens, vowing to 
take actions that will put economic pres- 
sure on the company, have sent a repre- 
sentative to protest the company 
policies at the annual stockholders 


GREENS, LOGGERS, AND 
WOODWORKERS BLAST 
LOUISIANA-PACIFICS “GOOD 
NEIGHBOR POLICY ,, 
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DIRECTORY 

The Earth First ! Directory Oregon earth first: 

' Ric Bailey 

The Earth First! Directory has been newly updated. A POB 605 

lot of names that appeared in the old directory do not appear Joseph, OR 97846 

in the new one. If you were on the old list and desire to (503)432-2165 

remain a local contact or group coordinator, contact Bob 

Kaspar at Box 37, Glen Haven, Wisconsin 53810, or call Steve Marsden 

(608)794-2373. Many of the folks on this list do not have POB 212 

their phone numbers listed. I would appreciate hearing from Williams, OR 97544 

those folks if they do indeed have phones. If you want to (503)474-0259 

be a contact, please include your telephone number if 

possible. Melinda Lee 

This edition of the Earth First! Directory is divided by Rt 3 g ox 157 ^ 

active State or Local EF! groups and EF! Contacts. The Sherwood, OR 97140 

Groups refer to active, functioning groups of Earth Firstlers (503)628-2814 

acting as such. Contacts are folks who hope to have other 

EFJers in their state or area get in touch so that an active, SAN FRANCISCO BAY 

functioning Earth First! group can be organized. This is EARTH FIRST! 

admittedly a subjective division. If you are listed as a Con- Karen Piekett 

tact, but feel you represent a Group and wish be listed in POB 83 

that section, let us know! All listed here should check their Canyon, CA 94516 

listing for mistakes and spelling. Please send us corrections (415)376-7329/548-2220 

as soon as possible. 

Some of you have been contacts for a long time and have Tj m Jeffries 

experience with organizing local actions in support of Grand- 22 Claus Circle 

mother Earth. If you would like to help out other local Fairfax, CA 94930 

groups, please share your experiences with Bob Kaspar and (415)456-7433 


he will compile them for an upcoming issue. 
EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 86 

Moab. UT 84532 

LOCAL GROUP CO-ORD 
Bob Kaspar 
POB 37 

Glen Haven, VVI 53810 
(608)794-2373 

RAINFOREST ACTION (RAIN) 

Randy Hayes 
c/o Friends of the Earth 
1045 Sansome St 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415)433-7373 or 771-8012 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

CANADA 
David Barbarash 
c/o AANN Publishers 
POB 915, Stn. F 
Toronto, Ontario M4Y 2N9 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

612 Kyoto-shi, Fushimi-ku 
21-1 

Tanakipkata 
Kyoto, Japan 
(075)643-2090 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ALASKA EARTH FIRST! 

Willy Dunne 
POB 112 

Denali Park, AK 99755 

SE AIjVSKA EARTH FIRST! 

Box 211155 
Auke Bay, AK 99821 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

John Davis 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

Mary Sojourner 
Oak Creek Star Rt. 

POB 14 

Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 
Quanna 
POB 484 

Apache Junction, AZ 85220 

Grisle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 
Dave Lucas & Kathy Hands 
Box 241 

Boulder, CO 80306 
(303)449-4048 

Scott Sala 
171 S. Clarkson 
Denver, CO 80209 
(303)778-7388 

Bob Lewis 
Box 2190 
Aspen, CO 81611 
(303)925-2832 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 
Ronnie Hawkins 
10830 SW 85th Ct 
Gainesville. FL 32608 
(904)495-9203 F‘* 

KANSAS EARTH FIRST! 
Charlotte Neyland 

613 Elm 

Coffeyville, KS 67337 

D. Rail 
626 Maine 
Lawrence, KS 66044 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Box 687 

South Harpswell, ME 04079 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 
Barb & Gary Steele 
Rt 1 Box 44K 
St. Ignatius, MT 59865 
(406)745-3212 

Randall Gloege 
343 North Rimroad 
Billings; MT 59102 
(406)256-0965 

Mike Bond 
16320 Cottonwood 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)763-4507 

Rose Zechman 
POB 622 

Milltown, MT 59851 
(406)258-6014 


Dennis P. Davie 
c/o POB 651 
Capitola, CA 95010 
(408)425-3865 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 

David Orr 
819 E. 31st 
Austin, TX 78705 
(512)477-7166/476-7905 

Gatlin Mitchell 
1730 6th Avenue 
Ft. Worth, TX 76110 

Sedge Simons 
1503 Bissonnet #66 
Houston, TX 77005 
(713)529-7696 

VIRGINIA EARTH FIRST! 
Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. I Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
George Draffan 
5319 9th Ave NE 
Seattle, WA 98105 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-4793 

Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)674-4795 

LOCAL CONTACTS 

ARKANSAS 

Feels the Wind 
Rte 1 

Jasper, AR 72641 

CALIFORNIA 

Bill Devall 
POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 
(707)822-8136 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 

Chris Owen 

7453 Topanga Canyon B|vd. 

Canoga Park, CA 91304 

Mathew Bell 

212 1/2 E. Eucalyptus St. 

Ojai, CA 93023 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 

Tom Banks 
81 9th 

Cayucos, CA 93430 

Mitch Wyss 
POB 1373 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)342-3078 

NE California EF! 
c/o POB 148 
Mineral, CA 96063 

COLORADO 

Heavy Duty 
726 1/2 Duclo 

Manitou Springs, CO 80829 
(303)685-1778 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Terry J. Harris 
108 North Adams St. 

Rockville, MD 20850 
(301)762-1312 

GEORGIA 

Dennis Stansell 
15 Liberty St. 

Gainesville, GA 30501 
(404)536-9669 

HAWAII 

Kamahine 
POB 718 

Honolulu. HI 96808 
(808)531-0375 

IDAHO 

CW Ibmeroy 
Box 1765 

Ketchum, ID B3340 

IOWA 

Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 107 
Stuart, IA 50250 
(515)743-6509 

Jennifer L. Baum-Noah 
1003 Arlington Ave. #1 
Davenport, IA 52803 
(319)322-0541 

KENTUCKY 

Rev. A.H. Feldman 
Middle of the Rainbow 
Tompkinsville, KY 42167 


1986 ROUND RIVER 
RENDEZVOUS: 
REUNITE IN IDAHO! 

tact Michelle Miller, Box 38A, Cohasset 
Stage, Chico, CA 95926. 

By Michelle Miller The search is also on for a t-shirt de- 

sign for the ’86 RRR. Chico artist Kathy 
For those of you already longing for Faith wowed us with her graceful depic- 

the 1986 Earth First! Round River Ren- tion of a high aspen grove on the ’85 

dezvous, have we got some good news shirts (only a few left!). This year, we’d 

for you! The Committee is hard at work, like to call on all EF! artists to submit 

planning for another action-packed, a design, from which the committee may 

educational, and inspirational gathering. choose. So, don’t delay! Be the first on 

The 1985 RRR, held July 2-7 on the your ridge to have your illustration 

Uncompahgre Plateau in southwest Col- blazoned across the chest of every ar- 

orado, drew over 300 people together dent environmentalist from here to New 

with the common bond of saving our Zealand. Please send your t-shirt de~ 

Mother (Earth, that is). Three cheers sign and logo within the next month to: 

and five minutes of wolf howls for Marcy ’86 RRR T-shirt, c/o Earth First!, POB 

Willow and everyone who helped make 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 
the Rendezvous such a rousing success. Come and share your knowledge at 

While we haven’t decided on the exact the many worshops we’ll hold: Deep 

location for the ’86 RRR yet, we’ve nar- Ecology, forest planning/Forest Ser- 

rowed it down to the Sawtooth/southem vice, nonviolent direct action, grizzlies, 

Bitterroot Mountains of Idaho. Because guerrilla theater, wilderness proposals, 

of its central location and since it can local groups and more. We need and wel- 

draw such a diverse group of Earth come your ideas and suggestions to help 

Firstlers, it was decided to keep the make next year’s Rendezvous better 

RRR for now, and evermore, in the than ever. (Yes, the map, we know!) Any 

Rocky Mountains. Of course, we can members willing to donate any energy 

(and should!) still gather for those or time towards the RRR would be of 

regional celebrations. great value. Please contact the Tucson 

We also chose to keep the Rendezvous address, 

during the week of Independence Day: So many fine memories of the ’85 

“Good medicine for all us liberty-loving RRR: Bill Oliver’s quick and easy smile 

patriots,” as Nancy Morton put it. In (looking forward to that next tape!); 

’86, July the Fourth falls on a Friday. Doug Peacock’s bear stories; Mitch, 

This will be the date of the Sagebrush Doug and Howie as grizz; singing under 

Patriot Rally, leaving Saturday and Sun- that full moon; Jeri McAndrew’s power- 
day as travel days for those who might ful poetry reading; chili peppers for 
need them. breakfast; Nagasaki’s hot harmonica 

This year we would like to make it licks; and, of course, Dave Foreman’s 

possible to bring our children to the eloquent speechifying. With our hearts, 

Rendezvous. We are planning to have minds and bodies ever so busy on the 

childcare; every person who brings a homefront, we welcome the Rendez- 

child will automatically be asked to con- vous to revive, refresh, and restore our 

tribute their help to this co-operative faith and commitment. So, mark the 

effort. Yes, we are talking fun and first week of July on your calendars to 

games: nature hikes, stories, art, music attend the seventh/!) annual reunion of 

. . . (and we will have a budget!). We’d the most spirited, valiant and amicable 

like parents and otherwise interested thinkers and doers in the environmental 

people to get involved now. Please con- movement. Yahoo! 



Jeri Me Andrews and her mesmerizing poetry at the '85 RRR. Photo by Mike Stabler. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

John McFarland 
FOB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer - * 

POB 65 

Lewis burg, PA 17837 
<717)5233107 

VERMONT 

Jay Moore & 

Brian Ibkar 
POB 64 

Adamant, VT 05640 
<802)454-8023/454-7345 

WEST VIRGINIA 

JR Spruce 
Box 222-A, RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304)738-2212 

WISCONSIN 

Bob Kaspar 
POB 37 

Glen Haven, WI 53810 
(608)794-2373 

Hank Bruse 

548A Honeysuckle Lane 
Madison, WI 53713 



LOUISIANA 

-Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 


OC-Haryill 
1217 Longo St. 
WaVeland, MS 39576 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bob Kullberg 
410 1/2 S. Front #4 
Mankato, MN 56001 
(507)387-6800 


MINNESOTA 


Mike Rubin 
Box 187 

Lake Placid, 14 Y 12946 
(518)523-2022 

Frimcia Scott . ^ - 
RD #1, Box 585 
Gowanda, NY 14070 : 

(716)532-3818 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Wss Carpenter 
1318 W. Florida St. 

Greensboro, NC 27403 


Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 


Kevin Everhart 
Antioch College 
Student Mail Room 
Yellow Springs, OH 45387 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bill Chamberlain 
RR 1, Box 225 
Alstead Center, NH 03602 


NEW MEXICO 


Steve Marlatt 
817 Trailing Heart 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)622-2568 


Forrest L. Johnson 
1402 Rebecca Lane 
Norman, OK 73069 
(405)364-3555/325-5513 


OKLAHOMA 
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Mountain Bike Leader Condemns 
Sierra Club 

The Sierra Club recently announced 
that mountain bikes should not be per- 
mitted in Wilderness Areas. The Sierra 
Club made what we consider to be a 
wise decision in this case because moun- 
tain bikes erode trails more than do hik- 
ers. Many of us at EF! feel that moun- 
tain bikes are great for National Forest 
roads — indeed they make an ideal 
mode of transport for commando-type 
ecodefense — but that human use of 
Wilderness should be limited to walking 
or non-motorized boating. Unfortu- 
nately, Hank Barlow of Mountain Bike 
Magazine wrote an editorial strongly 
criticizing the Sierra Club’s position. 
Readers who want Wilderness trails 
kept off-limits to mountain bikes can 
send letters of complaint to Hank Bar- 
low, Editor, Mountain Bike Magazine, 
Box 989, Crested Butte, CO 81224. 

Amazon River Dolphins Being 
Slaughtered 

In Brazil, Amazon river dolphins are 
being snared, beaten, and shot by 
fishermen, who sell their eyes and other 
body parts to witchcraft shops and 
tourists. The dolphins are also being 
stranded by the damning of the river 
during dry season to irrigate a huge 
agricultural project; they are being 
poisoned by agricultural pesticides; and 
they are being starved as their food sup- 
ply disappears. To protest this ongoing 
barbarism write or call: The Brazilian 
Embassy, Ambassador Sr. Sergio Cor- 
rea da Costa, 3006 Massachusetts Ave. 
NW, Washington, DC 20008 (202-745- 
2700). To obtain more information on 
the killing of river dolphins, and to ob- 
tain a petition condemning this killing, 
write or call: Roxanne Kremer, 3302 N. 
Burton Ave., Rosemead, CA 91770 (818- 
572-0233). 

12 Tons of Toxics Dumped into Hudson 
River in 1982 

INFORM, a non-profit research or- 
ganization, recently published the re- 
sults of their study on toxic dumping in 
a fairly typical US river during a fairly 
typical year. INFORM’s report, Trac- 
ing a River’s Toxic Pollution: A Case 
Study of the Hudson, shows that in 1982 
at least 22, 800 pounds of toxic chemicals 
from 85 major sources were discharged 
into the Hudson River. Furthermore, 
at least 771,000 pounds of oil and grease 
from these 85 sources were spread on 
the Hudson’s troubled waters. Oil and 
grease mixtures usually contain toxic 
substances, yet no strict regulations 
apply to oil and grease pollution. To ob- 
tain INFORM’s detailed report, send 
$12 to INFORM at 381 Park Ave S., 
New York, NY 10016 (212-689-4040). 

Coors Still Wants Brewery 
at Shenondoah 

Coors Co. still plans to build a brew- 
ery near the border of Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park. This brewery would pollute 
Shenandoah’s air and waters, in particu- 
lar the South Fork of the Shenandoah 
River. (See article in 1984 Litha issue.) 
To register your opposition to the das- 
tardly scheme write to Robert Jacob- 
sen, Supervisor, Shenandoah National 
Park, Rt.4, Box 292, Luray, VA 22835; 
and to William Mott, Director, National 
Park Service, Dept, of Interior, Wash., 
DC 20240. 

Montana Can’t Find New Homes for 
Grizzlies 

Montana’s recent attempts to give 
away grizzlies make apparent the inane 


incompetence of our government agen- 
cies. The Montana Department of Fish, 
Wildlife, and Parks contacted 16 states 
and 3 Canadian provinces asking each 
of them if they would be willing to ac- 
cept up to 25 grizzlies a year to be rein- 
troduced to former grizzly territory. All 
except Alberta and British Columbia re- 
fused! Indeed Oregon and Alaska both 
went so far as to make counter-offers 
to dispose of some of their unwanted 
predators. Alaska offered Montana 
wolves; Oregon offered Montana black 
bears. Needless to say, state agencies 
lack an understanding and appreciation 
for predators. In response to our in- 
quiry, the Montana Dept, of Fish, 
Wildlife, and Parks told us all that is 
required for obtaining grizzlies is a re- 
quest from the state wildlife agency, the 
appropriate federal permits, and funds 
from that state to pay for the grizzly 
transfer. 

Earth First! hereby demands that all 
these grizzlies, wolves, and black bears 
be protected in their present homes and 
reintroduced to their old homes. Recog- 
nizing that this is a difficult demand to 
fulfill, we will gladly accept all “prob- 
lem” predators. Simply send them to 
PO Box 5871, Tucson 85703. 

New Wave of Animal 
Monkeywrenching Occurs 

In recent months, a number of saintly 
beasts have won small battles against 
the Industrial Machine. On the North 
Umpqua River in Oregon, salmon and 
steelhead martyrs mysteriously died, 
causing the Department of Fish and 
Wildlife to temporarily close the hydro- 
electric turbines at Winchester Damn 
until the screens on the turbines (in- 
tended to save fish from swimming into 
turbines) can be inspected. 

In California, a beaver strategically 
felled a 10 inch thick tree so that it fell 
across a major powerline. As a result, 
400 residents of Cottage Grove and sev- 
eral industries lost their electricity for 
3 horn's. The victorious monkey wrencher 
was not caught (Beaver Lives!). 

Lives!). 

In Massachusetts near the Connec- 
ticut River, seagulls, perhaps disgrun- 
tled by reduced numbers of clams and 
by increased numbers of golfers, have 
begun carrying golf balls high into the 
air and dropping them, just like they 
ordinarily do with clams to break the 
shells. The gulls have bombarded gol- 
fers to such an extent that Smith and 
Wesson Co. has had to close the driving 
range at their headquarters. 

In Ft. Pierce, Florida, two recent 
onslaughts by jellyfish (unfairly consi- 
dered by many as one of Earth’s more 
ignominious species) at the St. Lucie 
nuclear power plant have caused two 
shut-downs of the plant. The first jel- 
lyfish attack blocked the ocean-fed cool- 
ant system. Shortly after these beasts 
were cleared, a second jellyfish phalanx 
covered the water filtering system at 
Unit One of the plant. The shut-downs 
cost Florida Power and Light Co. over 
$lmillion. 

In New York, squirrels, chipmunks 
and other rodents have been gnawing 
on cable TV wires, much to the conster- 
nation of boob-tube enthusiasts who, as 
a result, must endure blurry TV recep- 
tion. Already thousands of dollars have 
been spent to repair wires used as 
tooth-sharpeners by rodents. 

Rosalie Bertell’s Book Predicts 
Disaster, Wins Award 

Rosalie Bertell’s most recent book, 
No Immediate Danger ? Prognosis for 
a Radioactive Earth, was chosen this 
spring by the Peace Week Committee 
in Great Britain as one of the 20 best 
peace books since 1945. Hopefully this 
will help her book gain recognition in 
the US, where it has been grossly over- 
looked. In this book, Sister Rosalie (she 




is a Grey Nun) suggests that the more 
than 1200 nuclear weapons exploded 
throughout the world since 1945 have 
released enough radiation so that we 
are already slowly killing all life. There 
are now 150 megatons of fission prod- 
ucts in the stratosphere above the 
northern hemisphere, slowly raining 
down upon organisms everywhere. Ber- 
tell’s new book can be ordered for $13.10 
from International Institute of Concern 
for Public Health, 67 Mowat Ave. , Suite 
343, Toronto, Ont., M6K3E3, Canada. 

Philippine Villagers Monkeywrench 
Nuclear Facility 

Earlier this year, thousands of 
Filipinos, many of them low- wage work- 
ing women, marched in protest against 
a new Westinghouse nuclear power 
plant and against the Marcos dictator- 
ship that funds the plant. Despite near- 
famine and civil war in much of the 
Philippines, Mareos is paying $2.5 bill- 
ion for the Morong nuclear plant, one 
of four planned by Westinghouse for the 
Philippines. Filipinos demonstrated 
their opposition not only by marching 
but also by barricading transportation 
lines. Since the day of the march and 
barricades, more than 25 powerline to- 
wers connected to the plant have been 
dynamited. 

Hawaii Peace Activist Takes Dante’s 
Journey to Hell 

Jim Albertini of Hawaii was sen- 
tenced on July 12 to 3 years in federal 
prison for participating in a human bloc- 
kade against a ship bearing nuclear 
weapons at Hawaii County. Albertini 
described his action as a “symbolic ef- 
fort to uphold the spirit of Hawaii 
County’s nuclear-free ordinance, the 
first of 87 nuclear-free zones in the US.” 
For this peaceful action Albertini was 
subjected to the following hellish 
ordeal: 

Albertini was ordered to turn himself 
in on August 30 at Boron Federal Prison 
Camp in the Mojave Desert of California 
(not his home state, mind you, but 
California!). On August 29, Albertini 
flew, at his own expense to Bakersfield, 
CA. From there he had to take a bus to 
a crossroads 6 miles from the prison. 
There he called the prison for the ride 
he had been promised, but was told he’d 
have to walk. By this point, even deter- 
mined pacifists would have halted their 
march to hell, but Albertini kept going. 
After walking 6 miles in 110 degree 
heat, Albertini was kept at the prison 
for 90 minutes then told he wasn’t 
wanted there. He went home to find 
that his sentence had been stayed, but 
that if he did not meet the bail condi- 
tions he would begin serving a prison 
sentence later this year. Perhaps au- 
thorities will wait until late December 
and then send him to jail in Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

African Game Ranger Demonstrates 
Deep Ecology 

Another stoic hero, Dave Reynolds, 
was charged by a black rhinoceros in 
southern Africa. Knowing that black 
rhinos are on the endangered species 
list, Reynolds bravely refrained from 
using his gun. His legs were gored 
and smashed but he apparently is now 
happily recovering. 

Free Booklet on Wilderness 
Management Available 

The Wilderness Research Center of 
the University of Idaho has produced a 
14 page booklet entitled “Wilderness 
Management — A 5-Year Action Pro- 
gram.” This free booklet has the pur- 
pose of encouraging cooperation from 
federal agencies, environmental 
groups, educational institutions, com- 
mercial interests, and other wilderness 
users in wilderness management. To ob- 
tain a copy, write : University of Idaho, 
College of Forestry, Wildlife and Range 
Sciences, Moscow, ID 83843. 


Guide to Environmental Issues in 
Four Comers Published 

Randy Hayes (our rainforest coor- 
dinator), Christopher McLeod, and 
Glenn Switkes (all of whom produced 
the EF! movie “Cracking of Glen Can- 
yon Damn”) have written an excellent 
booklet, the The Four Comers: A Na- 
tional Sacrifice Area? Resource Guide, 
which describes the many places on the 
Colorado Plateau facing environmental 
threats, what the threats are, and what 
we can do about those threats. The 
Guide, which matches a film of the same 
name, makes it apparent that the envi- 
ronment of the Colorado Plateau may 
be sacrificed because of its energy and 
mineral wealth. The Guide includes a 
thorough listing of environmental 
groups and government agencies which 
we can contact for information or to 
voice objections to destructive projects. 
For a copy of the Resource Guide, send 
$3.50 to Four Comers Films, POB C-51, 
La Honda, CA 94020. 

Drunk and Ignorant 

On September 20, former EPA ad- 
ministrator Ann Gorsuch Burford and 
her husband Robert Burford, director 
of the BLM, were arrested on drinking- 
related charges in Virginia. Robert was 
taken to an Arlington jail for DWI 
where his faithful wife soon appeared 
and made a drunken scene protesting 
his detainment. How ironic that these 
two villains should receive punishment 
(albeit only light punishment) for being 
drunk, whereas for their ignorant hand- 
ling of environmental issues and their 
heinous crimes against Earth they have 
received handsome salaries! 

Westway Boondoggle Highway 
Stopped 

The House of Representatives has re- 
fused to fund New York’s $4-6 billion 
Westway (Worstway) highway project. 
Worstway would damage striped bass 
habitat on the Hudson River. Fortu- 
nately the House’s decision may kill the 
project. 

Consumers Dump Toxic Wastes 

A recent report by Citizens for a Better 
Environment (CBE) reveals that con- 
sumers are directly causing a significant 
amount of US toxic pollution. In addition 
to indirectly causing toxic pollution by 
buying from industrial polluters, con- 
sumers are directly increasing toxic pol- 
lution by dumping oven cleaner, bleach, 
motor oil, air freshener, and other 
household chemical products into drains 
or garbage. Sewage plants and dump 
trucks cannot treat chemical wastes, so 
they enter our water, land and air. For 
a free “household hazardous waste ref- 
erence chart” with information on benign 
alternatives, send a SASE to CBE at 
Suite 1600, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, 
IL 60605. 

Letter Writing Action 

Renowned radical Dave Foreman has 
described letter-writing on behalf of 
ecological issues as “the most effective 
technique of reform environmentalism.” 
So here’s more day-time work to do. 
Senators are at US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510. Representatives are at 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 20515. Secretary Hodel’s address is 
Department of Interior, Washington, 
DC 20240. Any EF!ers who wish to 
present an appeal for letters on environ- 
mental issues, please send us info here 
in Tucson. 

1. Write to Secretary Hodel objecting 
to his backing out of an agreement with 
California’s congressional delegation 
that would have protected most of 
California’s coast until the year 2000. 
Tell Hodel that he should be fired for 
siding with oil firms and agreeing to 
allow 150 environmentally sensitive 
tracts to be exploited. Tell him you op- 
pose all offshore oil development. Write 
to your representative and ask her/him 
to support permanent protection of all 
coastal areas. 

2. Send a letter to one of our best 
representatives — Ron Dellums — and 
to one of our worst senators — Strom 
Thurmond — asking them to hold hear- 
ings addressing the ecological and 
economic flaws and the nuclear-related 
dangers of the Navy’s dispersal and 
home-porting strategy for its new and 
refurbished warships. Tell Dellums and 
Thurmond that no city should have to 
be the home-port for any of those ac- 
cursed warships — especially when the 
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Camel Cigarettes Against 
the Rainforest 


By Moses Harris 

Question: What multinational corpo- 
ration not only promotes lung cancer 
and heart disease, but also the ORV 
desecration of pristine wilderness 
regions around the world? 

Answer: Camel cigarettes, a division 
of R. J. Reynolds International. 

Camel is currently running an inter- 
national ad campaign involving a “rug- 
ged outdoorsman” with curly blond hair 
and a moustache driving around in a 
jeep through tropical rainforests and 
smoking cigarettes. A major annual 
ORV (off-road-vehicle) event is part of 
this promotional advertising effort. 

Ever since 1979, “The Great Camel 
Adventure,” the “world’s greatest off 
road motor event,” and the “internation- 
ally renowned Camel Trophy” has taken 
place in the Amazon Basin, Sumatra, 
Papua New Guinea, Zaire, Brazil, and 
Borneo. In 1986, two events are plan- 
ned: one in Queensland, Australia, and 
the other in Botswana in southern 
Africa. 


The latter event is scheduled for the 
first two weeks in February of 1986. The 
official entry form promotes it as 
“CAMEL ADVENTURE — 1500 kilo- 
meters of untamed hell — A never end- 
ing test of skill and sheer guts — where 
it’s you against the elements.” 

The plan is to leave the Johannesburg 
area of South Africa on the first of Feb- 
ruary and travel across the country of 
Botswana, right through the heart of 
the Okavango Delta, to finish near 
Chobe National Park in northern 
Botswana. 

Far from being hell, the Okavango 
swamps are one of the last remaining 
large tracts of relatively undisturbed 
wilderness left in southern Africa. The 
spectacularly beautiful swamps and 
palm islands suport a great diversity of 
wildlife including hippo, crocodile, 
lech we antelope, impala, kudu, giraffe, 
zebra, lion, ostrich, and hyena. The 
Okavango is also home for a wealth of 
bird, fish, and plant species. The best 
way to see this unique wilderness is on 
foot and by native canoe (locally called 
mekoro), not by motorized vehicle. 


During the wet season (June through 
August), the region is like an extensive 
lake making ORV travel impossible, but 
February is the height of the dry sum- 
mer season when most of the delta will 
be passable by 4- wheel drive vehicles. 

Camel’s annual ORV “adventure” has 
a propensity for tropical ecosystems — 
undeveloped regions of the world where 
there are still huge tracts of open wild- 
land left. These are usually in countries 
that are strapped for foreign currency 
and would welcome any such event that 
would inject a few greenbacks into the 
local economy. These are also usually 
countries with little or no environmen- 
tal regulations and weak or nonexistant 
land management policies where unreg- 
ulated off road travel is still possible. 
Try to think of an area in the USA or 
Europe where you can have 1000 miles 
of unhindered and uninterrupted wil- 
derness travel! Barbed wire fences, 
private property, and industrial land 
development have put an end to that 
possibility long ago. That is why Camel 
has gone to the third world tropics. Has 
anyone looked at the damage caused by 


a procession of V-8 land rovers tearing 
across fragile tropical ecosystems? Out- 
side of North America and a few other 
countries, environmental impact state- 
ments are a foreign and unintelligible 
phrase. 

A promotional article for the event 
states, “The winners will have shown 
the best in all-terrain driving skill, 
unequaled will to survive, first rate 
stamina, good sportsmanship, and most 
of all, the pioneering spirit that 
epitomizes the adventure.” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write Camel and express your out- 
rage at this so-called annual contest 
of wilderness survival skills. Let's call 
it what it really is — a wilderness de- 
struction derby for anthropocentric 
motorized slobs. 

CAMEL CIGARETTES 
R.J. REYNOLDS 
POB 2959 

Winston-Salem, NC 2?102 

Late Note: The Okavango Adventure 
Rally has been cancelled in a joint state- 
ment by Camel and the Botswana gov- 
ernment. Conservationists fearing 
irreparable damage to the delta ecosys- 
tems urged the government ofBotsivana 
to call off the event. This one has been 
happily stopped, but there will undoub- 
tedly be similar events planned around 
the world. 



Okavango Swamp in wet season. Photos by Moses Harris. 


home-porting schemes involve ocean 
floor dredging, sewage dumping and 
other environmental problems as- 
sociated with housing huge radiating 
boats and thousands of defecating Navy 
men in areas unaccustomed to this 
onslaught. 

3. Write to Secretary Hodel, William 
Mott (Director, National Park Service, 
Washington, DC 20240), and your repre- 
sentative requesting a thorough study 
of threats to grizzly bears. Tell them to 
halt and remove developments in grizzly 
habitat such as Fishing Bridge, Grant 
Village, and Ski Yellowstone. (See 
grizzly articles in this issue.) Ask them 
to support the Citizen’s Proposal to Save 
the Yellowstone Grizzly Bear, which 
proposes, among other things, listing 
the grizzly as an endangered species. 
Donations on behalf of this proposal can 
be sent to: Campaign for Yellowstone’s 
Bears, POB 416, Boulder, CO 80306. 

4. Write immediately to Representa- 
tives Sydney Yates and Ralph Regula, 
and to Senators James McClure and 
Robert Byrd (as well as your own mem- 
bers of Congress) -insisting that the 
Burr Trail through Capitol Reef Na- 
tional Park and the Escalante country 
in Utah not be paved. Sen. Jake Garn 
has just shoved through an $8.7 million 
appropriation for paving Burr Trail. If 
this Garn proposal is not stopped very 
soon, it will be too late. 

5. Send letters to your senators and 
representatives, and Representative 
Charles Whitley (Chair of Forests Sub- 
committee), and Senator James 
McClure (Chair of Energy and Re- 
sources Committee), and Director of 
OMB (Executive Office of President, 
Wash., DC 20503). Ask them to oppose 
road-building in roadless areas. 

6. Write to your state’s fish and game 
department asking that the state allow 
no use of the predicide/rodenticide Com- 
pound 1080 despite the EPA’s recent de- 
cision to allow resumed use of this en- 
vironmental menace. 


WOLKE 

PLEADS 


GUILTY! 


Earth First! co-founder Howie Wolke 
has agreed to plead guilty to a 
misdemeanor charge of “Removing a 
Landmark.” The maximum penalty 
under this statute in Wyoming is six 
months in jail and a fine of up to $1000. 
Originally, Wilke was charged with 
Property Destruction,” a felony which 
carried a maximum penalty of 10 years in 
prison. At the time of this writing, Wolke 
has not yet been sentenced. 

Although Wolke will be required to 
pay Chevron Oil, Inc. $2554.18 in repa- 
rations for the mile and a half of survey 
stakes that he pulled the day he was 
arrested, the entire four-and-a-half 
miles road into the Cabin Creek Gas 
Well (within the 200,000 acre Greyback 
Ridge Roadless Area) was de-surveyed 
on two previous occasions, costing the 
company tens of thousands of dollars 
and nearly two months in lost time. Al- 
though the company suspects Wolke of 
these crimes, there is no evidence link- 
ing him with them and he is not being 
charged. 

Said Wolke, “I agreed to the terms of 
the plea bargain for two reasons: First, 
the financial cost of going to trial would 
be far worse than paying Chevron the 
2500 dollars. Plus, if I went to trial, I 
might well be convicted of the felony 
rap. 


Earth First! sources in Jackson tell 
us that Chevron is currently drilling for 
natural gas, and that their road has 
caused so much soil slumping and erosion 
that a major portion of Clause Creek, a 
tributary of the Hoback River, has been 
essentially destroyed. But regardless of 
what Chevron does or does not find, this 
has been a costly and time-consuming- 
project for corporate America. 


Contributions are needed to help 
Howie with his legal expenses. 
Send your donation to “The Howie 
Wolke Defense Fund” c/o Box 
7058, Jackson, WY 83001. 


Dave Foreman and Howie Wolke. 
Photo by Mike Stabler. 
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CAROLE KING SPEAKS 
TO CONGRESS ON 
IDAHO WILDERNESS 



Photo by Howie Wolke. 


By Carole King Sorensen 

Members of Congress: I don’t think 
most Americans are aware of how badly 
they’re being t "ken advantage of by the 
Forest Service. If people are aware of 
the Forest Service at all, they usually 
think Smokey the Bear is in charge. 
We’d probably be a lot better off if he 
were. Officials in charge of the FS seem 
to care less about the forest than they 
do about the large corporate interests 
who benefit from abuse of Federal 
lands, as exemplified by strip mines 
used by big oil companies for tax write- 
offs; the continuing construction of 
unnecessary roads; and taxpayer-sub- 
sidized deficit logging projects pre- 
sently under investigation by this 
committee. 

By way of background: I’ve lived in 
Idaho for 8 years. Four years ago I 
moved to my. present home, which was 
originally deeded by President Wood- 
row Wilson to the late Senator Frank 
Church’s father-in-law in 1919. The prop- 
erty was sold in 1970 to avoid any con- 
flict with Senator Church’s involvement 
in legislation to preserve Idaho’s wilder- 
ness. The ranch passed through several 
owners before my husband and I ac- 
quired it in 1981. Shortly after we 
bought it, we discovered our home was 
targeted by the Forest Service’s “land 
acquisition experts”; it is through my 
personal experience as an owner of this 
property that I became acquainted with 
some of the FS’s wasteful practices, 
which include the road building 
campaign. 

FS officials claim roads into roadless 
areas are needed to meet projected 
timber sales, which then become neces- 
sary to justify the roads. They say the 
roads will also benefit the public by pro- 
viding recreational access to national 
forests. They call this “multiple use.” 
But if the FS is really concerned about 
recreation, why do they want to put 
roads into the places most desirable for 
recreation exactly because they’re inac- 
cessible to motor vehicles? And why 
does the timber industry pretend con- 
cern about access for the elderly and 
handicapped when they own some of the 
small aircraft, rafts, and jet boats that 
currently provide access into wilder- 
ness for many elderly and physically dis- 
abled people? I don’t believe such people 
want to see the wilderness destroyed 
just so they can drive into a former 
wilderness. The proposed roads aren’t 
necessary and, if constructed, will put 
many of Idaho’s outfitters, guides, and 
related industries permanently out of 
business. This is “terminal use.” 

FS figures show approximately 
55,000 miles of existing roads in Idaho’s 
national forests. Although some of the 
forest plans have not yet been released 
to the public and projections vary, avail- 
able information provided by the FS in- 
dicates something like 11,000 additional 
miles planned for the next decade. (On 
October 31, 1984, the New York Times 
projected a cost of over $2 billion over 
the next 4 years for 21,000 miles of log 
haul roads in roadless areas in Idaho, 
Montana, and northern Wyoming.) At a 
cost of approximately $100,000 per mile, 
these roads will cost the federal govern- 
ment $1.1 billion in Idaho alone. Timber 
from those areas may yield 1/10 that 
amount, at a loss to American taxpayers 
of over $890 million. That’s without 
figuring in costs for management, recla- 
mation, and other costs to the taxpayer 
“lost” in the FS shuffle. 

If destiuction of national forests in 
Idaho alone will cost taxpayers over 890 
million dollars, figuring similar expendi- 
tures for other states, considering this 
Administration’s veneer of concern over 
the national deficit, this is unjustifiable. 
We can’t help family farmers, but the 
FS is allowed to squander enormous 
amounts of money on federally funded 
corporate welfare, which they call “man- 
agement.” What they “manage” is to 
spend their entire allocation for the 
year so they can ask for more the next 


Idaho: The Wilderness State. 

year, Pentagon-style. Why are we pay- 
ing the timber industry to destroy our 
property? 

Tourism is a major part of the econ- 
omy in states like Idaho with large 
amounts of wilderness — a renewable 
resource providing hunting, fishing, 
hiking, watershed, and habitat for 
wildlife, much of which is already van- 
ishing. The proposed roads will destroy 
that economy. People from all over the 
world visit Idaho because of its wilder- 
ness, not its clearcuts and strip mines. 
Tourism supports Idaho’s Department 
of Fish and Game, plus outfitters, 
guides, packers, and related industries 
such as motels, restaurants, sporting 
goods stores, grocery stores, tack 
shops, saddle makers, transportation 
industries, and soon. Furthermore, wil- 
derness provides something beyond 
measure in economic terms: elevation 
of the human spirit. 

I recommend the following: 

First, consider the primary interest 
of Chief Forester Max Peterson. He’s a 
specialist in road engineering. He’s also 
head of an agency whose officials don’t 
have to answer to anyone but them- 
selves. My husband and I prepared a 
report with supporting evidence and 
photographs documenting misconduct 
by FS officials. After the pretense of 
an investigation by the Department of 
Agriculture, the material was turned 
over to the officials in question for re- 
view and judgment. I didn’t really ex- 
pect them to confess; predictably, they 
decided they had done nothing wrong, 
case closed. 

This is not an isolated case. Forest 
Service officials make decisions affect- 
ing all Americans and their property 
with no personal responsibility. They 
are immune. If their actions are chal- 
lenged by an individual, the resources 
of the entire US government are mar- 
shalled against that individual and paid 
for with her or his own tax money. I 
recommend Congress make these offi- 
cials personally accountable. They 
should have to consider the conse- 
quences to themselves personally of any 
decision they make, notwithstanding 
their alleged concern about “a chilling 
effect on the deliberative process.” As 
it stands now, concern about their “G” 
rating (the “G” rating affects rank and 
pay of FS officials) supersedes any moti- 
vation to care about the people whose 
lives and livelihoods are at stake. 
Second: I recommend designation of all 
remaining roadless areas in Idaho and 
Montana as Wilderness. The 2 states 
are separate but contain one contiguous 
ecosystem which should be protected. 
I urge Congressional protection of all 
remaining wilderness because there’s so 
little left and the compromises have 
been going on for decades. 

Bob Marshall was a forester who 
worked during the 1920s and 30s to pre- 
serve as much wilderness as possible. 
When asked, “How much wilderness do 


we need?” he replied, “How many 
Brahms symphonies do we need?” A 
similar question put to Ronald Reagan 
elicited the response, “When you’ve 
seen one redwood, you’ve seen ’em all.” 
If the wilderness could speak, it would 
probably ask, “How much development 
do we need?” 

At the very least, I recommend an 
immediate moratorium on roads in road- 
less areas. Don’t give them the money. 
It’s needed elsewhere. Figures from 8 
of 10 national forests in Idaho show that 
more than 1/4 of the volume of timber 
offered in 1984 was not sold. Of that 
sold, there is a backlog of timber that 
remains uncut. Plans for proposed 
roads are based on an assumption of 
sales and cuts way beyond the levels of 
recent years which have actually taken 
a downward trend. A moratorium won’t 
hurt anyone since there is still a backlog 
in areas that already have roads. The 
benefit of the doubt should be given to 
the wilderness, which can’t be made 
roadless once roads are built. 

Third: Roadbuilding and trail con- 
struction/maintenance are part of the 
same item in the FS budget, effectively 
hiding road costs. Other wasteful ex- 
penditures are similarly hidden. For 
example, in 1983, the FS performed an 
unnecessary survey moving our prop- 
erty boundary for purposes of harass- 
ment at a cost of $1163 to taxpayers. FS 
officials say this survey was paid for 
with “Protection and Maintenance” 
funds. It’s not uncommon for the FS to 
list items they want to hide under mis- 
leading or ambiguous designations in 
their budget. Therefore, I recommend 
that Congress withhold the allocation 
for items not clearly itemized. The 
money thus saved could reduce the 
federal deficit substantially. 

It should also be noted that in the FS 
budget for FY 1983, resource develop- 
ment items totaled about $600 million. 
On the other hand, resource steward- 
ship programs totaled $170 million, less 
than 1/3 of that budgeted for develop- 
ment. Although it’s hard to tell from 
the budget, maintenance of existing 
roads and trails in Idaho’s national 
forests has decreased in recent years. 

Congress needs to redefine the FS’s 
priorities for the officials in charge. It 
is obvious that they won’t do it them- 
selves. Their reasons in defense of de- 
velopment as a priority don’t hold up 
economically and in any case are not in 
the national interest. I recommend Con- 
gress redefine the mandate of the FS, 
placing a priority on the responsible 
guardianship of our national forests so 
they will still be of value to our children 
and grandchildren. I recommend this 
be accomplished by legislation, and 
more immediately, by allocating federal 
funds only for programs necessary for 
stewardship and clearly itemized in the 
FS budget. 

Fourth: Many Congresspersons are 
conscientious about their responsibility 


to the electorate, but unfortunately, 
some are not. In states like Idaho with 
much federal land, some elected offi- 
cials are easily persuaded to be more 
responsive to the big oil and welfare 
timber corporations who contribute 
heavily to their campaigns than to the 
people they are supposed to represent. 
Some have deliberately misinformed 
their constituents about wilderness. 
Everyone should be made aware of the 
negative impact of corporate welfare on 
all Americans, including those who 
don’t live near FS land. City dwellers 
may not realize how building unneces- 
sary roads in Idaho at a loss of $890 
million will cost them more in federal 
taxes or decrease federal services 
where they are actually needed. 

All Americans need to know how 
much of their tax money the FS is wast- 
ing. These hearings are helpful, but 
don’t let public education stop here. I 
recommend members of Congress keep 
their constituents informed and develop 
legislation to reorganize the Forest Ser- 
vice so its officials serve the forest and 
the American people instead of the high- 
est bidder. 

EDITOR'S NOTE by John Davis 

Carole King Sorensen is most well- 
known as a superb singer and songwri- 
ter, but she has also been a great fighter 
for Idaho’s wilderness. She has long 
worked to get a “status quo” or “ all-of 
it” Idaho mldemess bill introduced in 
Congress. 

A status quo bill would preserve all 
existing wilderness as Wilderness but 
not attempt to enlarge existing de facto 
wilderness. “Status quo” is an apt title 
for this bill because it rightly siiggests 
that we are just trying to keep wilder- 
ness as it is. The burden of justification 
should fall, not on ecologists, but on 
Idaho Senator James McClure and 
others who wish to spend money de- 
stroying wilderness. So far, no member 
of the House Subcommittee on Public 
Lands has introduced such a bill. Jim 
Weaver is the strongest ivildemess advo- 
cate on that subcommittee, but even he 
is intimidated enough by pro-develop- 
ment interests and dissuaded enough 
by lack of support among Idaho “en- 
vironmentalists” that he is not publicly 
advocating Wilderness designation for 
all of Idaho’s 9 million acres of undesig- 
nated (de facto) wilderness. Moderate 
groups such as Sierra Club (SC), Wil- 
derness Society, Idaho Conservation 
League (ICL), and several others have 
refused to endorse a status quo bill, pre- 
ferring instead to endorse the weak com- 
promise Moody-Kostmayer bill, which 
would preserve only one-third of Idaho’s 
de facto wilderness. 

Indeed, moderate groups have hin- 
dered efforts of real ecologists to pass 
an Idaho status quo Wilderness bill. 
Such groups made projections in the 
late 1970s of how much wilderness could 
be designated as Wilderness. They have 
refused, to endorse legislation which 
would go far beyond their projected Wil- 
derness designations. Instead, they dp- 
pear to com, pete among themselves for 
credibility, wanting to appear reasona- 
ble. The few vocal proponents of the 
status quo Idaho bill have not wanted 
to compete against other environmental 
groups, but against developers; but they 
felt as though moderate environmen- 
talists were competing against them. 
Earth First! maintains that this is not 
only ethically repugnant but also 
strategically unwise. Were environmen- 
talists to unite behind the status quo 
Wilderness bill, it could be passed. Sev- 
eral Congressional representatives 
strongly supported the Idaho status quo 
bill be fore deciding it was not worth try- 
ing to save Idaho’s environment from 
Idaho’s “environmentalists.” John 
Seiberling and staff had drawn up the 
status quo bill. Another representative 
was prepared to introduce it into the 
House Subcommittee on Public Lands 
and had 6-8 potential co-sponsors. Pow- 
erful Representatives Jim Weaver, Sid 
Yates, Sala Burton, and others sup- 
ported it; and several Senators talked 
of introducing companion legislation. 
Now the bill lias fallen by the wayside 
because Idaho “environmentalists” do 
not want to back a bill that does not 
seem credible. Congresspersons no 
longer want to push for large Idaho Wil- 
dernesses since Idaho’s “environmen- 
talists” do not dare do so. Yet the fact 
that strong wilderness bills are pass- 
continued on pg. 21 
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NEW AND IMPROVED RAINFOREST LEGISLATION 


YOUR LETTERS NEEDED 

Recently, two pieces of international 
legislation of critical environmental im- 
portance were introduced in the House 
by Rep. Yatron (D-PA) and the Senate 
by William Roth (R-DE). 

Tropical forests: H.R. 2959, to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act, 
would insure that the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (A.I.D.) places 
a “high priority on conservation and 
sustainable management of tropical 
forests.” Specifically, the bill would re- 
quire A.I.D. to stop supporting ham- 
ful, large-scale development activities, 
such as cattle ranching, road building 
and hydroelectric projects, which de- 
stroy vast amounts of prime tropical 
moist forests. 

Background: All over the world - Asia, 
Africa, South and Central America - 
our tropical forests are suffering rapid 
destruction and degradation, causing 
severe social, economic, and environ- 
mental problems for the local people, 
the countries themselves, and the 
world as a whole. Over one half of the 
tropical forest area has been destroyed 
in the past 100 years. At the present 
cutting rates, the world will lose about 
half of the remaining 2.5 billion acres 
of tropical forest by the year 2000. The 
problems associated with deforestation 
are widespread. Deforestation results 
in the loss of complex and diverse 
ecosystems, disease and infestation, 
the destruction of indigenous peoples, 
siltation of lakes, resevoirs and irriga- 
tion systems, reduction in capacity for 
food production, and loss of genetic re- 
sources. On a global scale, this massive 
deforestation results in desertification 
and a change in the earth’s climate. 

Biological Diversity: H.R. 2958, to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act,, 
would direct A.I.D. to provide not less 
than $10 million per year, to assist de- 
veloping countries in the conservation 



PETROBRAS workers invade the Amazon. United Nations photo. 


of biological diversity. In the past 
A.I.D. has refused to provide adequate 
funding for such efforts. By earmarking 
these funds, A.I.D. will be forced to 
take specific and decisive action to fol- 
low the World Conservation Strategy 
by identifying and focusing on policies 
which contribute to the loss of biologi- 
cal diversity and supporting efforts to 
prevent such loss. To the fullest extent 
possible, projects shall include close 
consultation and involvement of local 
people at all stages of design and im- 
plementation, to be managed by appro- 
priate private voluntary organizations, 
and regional, national, or international 


organizations. 

Background: It is estimated that 
more than 1,000 plant and animal 
species will become extinct each year 
and that, if present rates of tropical 
deforestation and ecosystem disruption 
continue into the next century, 20 per 
cent of all species on earth may become 
extinct within the next human genera- 
tion. This loss of species and ecosys- 
tems due to human activities is result- 
ing in the progressive impoverishment 
of the earth’s biological systems. This, 
in turn, reduces the ability of natural 
systems to support human populations. 
Human survival and sustainable devel- 


opment depend on biological diversity. 

House Co-Sponsors to Biological 
Diversity and Tropical Forest Bills: 
Yatron "(D-PA), Kostmayer (D-PA), 
Gilman (R-NY), Fascell (D-FL), Bonker 
(D-WA), Zschau (R-CA), Udall (D-AZ), 
Weaver (D-OR), Studds (D-MN), 
Beilenson (D-CA), Roe (D-NJ), Garcia 
(D-NY), Rodino (D-NY), Edwards (D- 
CA), Kastenmeier (D-WI), Bonoir ID- 
MI), Jeffords (R-UT), Carper (D-Del), 
Smith (R-NJ), Seiberling (D-OH), 
Levine (D-CA), Stark (D-CA) 

Write your Senators and ask them to 
co-sponsor these two bills. RH 



JOURNEY INTO THE HEART OF DARKNESS AND 

THE DESERT PLAIN 

Rainforest Destruction for Fast-food Hamburgers 


by Sandra Kaiser 

Large-scale cattle processing is always 
a squalid, smelly business, enough to 
make even the most unflinching carni- 
vore slightly uncomfortable. And it was 
one fidgety carnivore, standing in the 
incendiary Central American sun, that 
saw bony, rainforest- fed cattle taking 
the fatal step last March on their way 
to becoming American hamburger. 

I traveled to Costa Rica in the 
spring, with the help of Earth First! 
and with photographer Chuck Barry, to 
investigate “the hamburger connection,” 
a cycle of rainforest destruction that be- 
gins with the decimation of the forest 
and ends in swelling fast-food chain 
bank accounts. And what I saw were 
the tools of this destruction, Indobrasil 
Brahmin cattle, being cut up into 60-lb. 
boxes and loaded into semis. The meat 
would be trucked across the country 
and then shipped to Miami. After pass- 
ing the FDA inspection and being sold 
to fast-food restaurants and the US 
military, it would lose its foreign iden- 
tity in the anominity of American 
stomachs. And the identity of countless 
species that were obliterated for cattle 
pasture would be lost as well. 

The small horror of a stockyard belies 
the immense horror of tropical rain- 
forest destruction. This is one of the 
(continued next page) 


Editors Note 


Here is the second issue of “RAIN.” 
We have undergone a slight name 
change from the “Rainforest Action and 
Information Network” to “Rainforest 
Action Network.” If you think of us as 
an international group, we can still use 
the acronym “RAIN.” Our new location 
is RAIN, 466 Green Street, Suite 300, 
San Francisco, CA 94133. Thanks to 
Dave Foreman and the Earth First! 
movement for printing this issue. 
Thanks to Mike Roselle and Steve 
Cowan for editing and layout. 

Most of my time since the July Ren- 
dezvous in Colorado has been spent 
organizing the November Grassroots 
Rainforest Conference (see article this 
issue). We have high hopes and will 
report on the event in the next issue 
of “RAIN.” 

— -Randy Hayes 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


In The Rainforest 

“In the Rainforest” 
by Catherine Caufield 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf 
1985, $16.95, 304 pages. 

Reviewed by Sandra Kaiser 

The sandbox tree has enormous spikes 
growing out of its trunk, sap that can 
blind a human, and fruit that explodes 
and sends it poisonous seeds flying 60 
feet. This tree is a product of the 
jungle, a place that for most of us car- 
ries slithering, mysterious, powerful 
connotations. This is the haunt of 
Joseph Conrad, a world where nothing 
is as it appears. In its proper cate- 
gorization as rainforest, it is a fragile, 
imperiled ecosystem, 60 million years 
old, disappearing so rapidly that its 
inhabitants often vanish without ever 
being known by man. 

“In the Rainforest” tracks both of 
these perspectives. Moving from parcel 
to parcel of the 2.4 billion acres of rain- 
forest on the planet, journalist Catherine 
Caufield details both the obvious and 
inobvious reasons that 30 acres of rain- 
forest are destroyed every minute of 
every day. Accompanying the desire to 
get more land for agriculture and to sell 
timber are nationalistic and strategic 
goals of occupying uncontrolled re- 
gions. Dividing and conquering the 
rainforest has a high emotional quotient 
for many Latin American leaders 
weaned on stories of the conquistadors. 
La conquista de la selva, the conquest 
of the forest, is the slogan of Panama’s 
militaiy rulers. As Caufield notes, the 
slogan has psychological and political 
appeal, uniting macho with the naming 
of a frontier where displaced peasants 
can find new land without taking it 
from other landowners. In many rain- 
forested, third-world countries, de- 
forestation is legally described as 
improvement of the land.” 

But this frontier is ill-suited to 
agriculture. Although the lushness of 
tropical rainforests has fooled explorers 
and biologists for centuries, its soil is 
almost always too weak to support even 
subsistence farming. The nutrients are 
in the leaves and plant stalks, not in 
the topsoil. After it is stripped and 
burned, rainforest soil usually cannot 
support traditional food crops for more 
than a few years. After the soil is 
exhausted, the peasants must pick up 
their axes and torches to destroy 



McDonalds in 
Central America 

Apparently McDonalds is sponsor- 
ing public service ads on Panama TV 
warning about the “disaster of defores- 
tation” and suggesting that everyone 
“grow a tree of love for Panama.” Of 
course the ads don’t mention cattle pas- 
tures and their contribution to defores- 
tation. If you don’t cut the damn trees 
down you don’t have to replant. 
McDonalds, could we get a McCommer- 
cial that makes that point? 



EF! BAY AREA RAINFOREST GROUP 


LOCAL RAINFOREST GROUP 
IN SF BAY AREA 
by Karen Pickett 

Is there local group activity on the 
rainforest issue, you ask? Yes, we 
answer. “We” are the Bay Area Earth 
First! group, and have been meeting 
regularly for a while with the rainforest 
issue being a principal discussion focus. 
There hasn’t been much “active activity” 
in the in go-getter EF! vein, though 
we did put on a couple slide shows and 
a Burger King demonstration last 
spring. (See EF! Beltane and Litha’85 
issues for coverage). What we have 
done is broaden our scope to look at 
the World Bank’s involvement in rain- 
forest destruction and the importation 
of hardwoods along with the “burger 
connection.” To this end, we are doing 
research, which is why the activity level 
has been fairly quiet. But we are 
gathering lots of information, fattening 
the files as one would fatten a calf, 


which we hope will yield a banquet, to 
the end of staging an action of some 
sort. This might possibly be coordi- 
nated with other local EF! groups in 
order to pull off a simultaneous action 
in a number of locations. We would pro- 
duce fact sheets on the World Bank as 
well as articles and radio coverage of 
the issue on our local (and friendly) 
station. 

We are also organizing an event in 
the Bay Area to follow the November 
Grassroots Rainforest Conference in 
San Francisco. Our event will be a pub- 
lic education evening with a panel of 
activists and experts who will be in 
town for the conference. 

If your local group is also discussing 
the rainforest issue we would love to 
hear from you. And if you live in the 
Bay Area and would like to get involved, 
be kept informed, or have resources to 
offer, do get in touch. Write to Earth 
First!, P.O. Box 83, Canyon, CA 94516. 



another patch. 

Denuded rainforest does make 
marginal pastureland, even though it 
requires as much as twelve acres to sup- 
port each cow. “One reason that the 
Central American rainforests seem 
doomed to disappear is that their de- 
struction takes five cents off the price 
of a hamburger,” Caufield comments. 
Latin American beef costs less than 
half as much as American beef. And, 
according to Caufield, the US govern- 
ment is using this cheap beef to fight 
domestic inflation. The inexpensive im- 
ports take the edge off expensive 
domestic beef and keep prices down. 

But the real cost of this meat is con- 
siderably more than than what’s paid 
at the market. According to testimony 
before a US congressional subcommit- 
tee in 1980, more than a quarter of all 
Central American forests have been de- 
stroyed for pastureland. And the US 
buys three-fourths of all Central 
American beef exports. Most Central 
American beef ends up as fast-food 
hamburgers. Caufield translates 
America’s appetite for Whoppers into 
environmental catastrophe, especially 
for Costa Rica. Even though rainforest 
protects that nation’s fresh water 
supplies, 80 percent of the forest that 
existed there in 1981 will be gone by 
the year 2000. 

“In the Rainforest” also details the 
problems of applying modem methods of 
development and biological classification 
to such a bizarre place. For example, 
development agencies from around the 
world subsidized much of the clearcut- 
ting and roadbuilding in the rainforest 
of the upper Huallaga River in the east- 
ern Andes, in the hopes that peasants 
would be able to establish small farms. 
They did. The crop that grows best on 
this steep, eroded soil, however, is coca. 
This region is now one of the world’s 
major coca-growing areas, controlled by 
international drug syndicates and too 
remote for government interference. 

Botanists distinguish between as 
many as 30 or 40 different kinds of rain- 
forest. “Because nature is continuous, 
and science seeks clear-cut categories, 
such definitions are rarely satisfactory,” 
Caufield notes. “Each brave attempt to 
impose order on a complex and poorly 
understood ecosystem spawns revisions 
and adjustments and new tries.” There is 
little within our realm of experience with 
which to compare rainforests. There 
are more woody plant species on the 
rainforested slopes of the Phillipines’ 
Mount Makiliang than in all the US. 

Caufield, who writes environmentally- 
edged stories for the “New Scientist” 
and the “Guardian” of London, has given 
us a glimpse of the wondrous part of 
our planet that may soon cease to exist. 


Rainforest Destruction for 
Fast -Food Hamburgers 
(continued from first page) 

worst environmental catastrophes of 
our time; a dissolute squandering of a 
treasure worth more than we know to 
guess at. In the short-term, we get five 
cents off the price of a hamburger, a 
scattering of jobs here and abroad. The 
meat brokers, fast-food chains, and cat- 
tle barons make piles of money. In the 
long-term, we get erosion, floods, 
drought, ruined lands, broken people, 
genetic bankruptcy. 

The pressures on Costa Rica and 
other Third World countries to quickly 
exploit their precious forests are 
enormous. Big-time cattle ranchers and 
small-time campesinos are mowing 
down precious chunks of Costa Rican 
rainforest for pastureland to meet the 
American demand for cheap beef and 
earn foreign exchange. The population 
boom of the ’50s and ’60s, and the tan- 
talizing array of consumer goods 
paraded nightly on imported American 
TV programs has put incredible pres- 
sure on Costa Rican resources. People 
want the good life, “Dallas” and 
“Dynasty”-style, and they’re willing to 
exploit whatever they have to in order 
to get it. Costa Rica is, like the US, a 
nation of immigrants, with an ethic of 
middle-class mobility. Carving a cattle 
ranch out of the rainforest is a way to 
be upwardly mobile. 

International lending agencies con- 
tend cattle ranching is the fastest and 
best way for Costa Rica to gamer 
American dollars and meet the interest 
payments on its combined private and 


The Death of Trees 

by Nigel Dudley 
London, Pluto Press 
Reviewed by Sandra Kaiser 

“The Death of Trees” is a handy little 
primer on the tropical rainforest prob- 
lem. Informative and concise, it presents 
a fine overview and a lot of effective 
statistics that can be used to radicalize 
your friends. Every month, a rainforest 
area the size of Wales is felled. In the 
time it would take most people to read 
the book, more than 10,000 acres acres 
of tropical forest will be razed some- 
where on the planet. More than 30 new 
species of insects are discovered every 
day, mostly in the rainforest. 


public debt of $4 billion, one of the high- 
est per capita debts in the world. The 
US government permits the importing 
of Central American beef because it 
keeps the inflation index down. And the 
Costa Rican upper-crust, the weekend 
country caballeros, regard cattle ranch- 
ing as a genteel occupation, worthy of 
the sons of the conquistadors. (These 
people are the Central American equi- 
valent of wilderness four-wheel drive 
enthusiasts and snowmobilers.) 

On the other side of the barbed wire 
are biologists from around the world, 
despairing over the rapid disappearance 
of the most enigmatic and complex eco- 
system on the planet. Conservationists 
from Costa Rica, the US, and Europe 
are gearing up to fight for the last 
vestiges of tropical old-growth not pre- 
served in parks. And a few enlightened 
bureaucrats, realizing that the quick 
obliteration of the rainforest will be dis- 
astrous for Costa Rica in the long run, 
are trying to talk banks into lending 
money for more appropriate-tech de- 
velopment instead of for the forest- 
devouring ranches. 

So far, the ranchers are winning. 

Costa Rica’s wind-blasted Guanacaste 
province is the traditional stronghold of 
cattle-ranching in the country. The 
Nicaraguan border is just to the north, 
and Somoza once owned a huge cattle 
ranch in the area. Lonely and tumul- 
tuous evergreen Guanacaste trees 
break up the bleakness of a lowland 
landscape that was mostly deforested 
200 years before. 

Only two patches of the area’s original 
tropical dry forest remain, according to 


Put out by Pluto Press, a small 
London publishing concern, the book 
has a decidedly British slant in its 
comparisons and metaphors. In the in- 
troduction, Dudley, a freelance environ- 
mental researcher, informs the reader 
that the amount of forest destroyed 
every second is about the length of “a 
football pitch.” (in American the words 
“football” and “pitch” belong to dis- 
tinctly different sports.) Regardless, if 
you don’t have the time to read Norman 
Myer’s “The Primary Source” or 
Catherine Caufield’s “In the Rain- 
forest,” this book will give you the 
basics. If you want a description of the 
complex economic and environmental 
elements in rainforest destruction, 
you’ll have to go elsewhere. 


Daniel Janzen, an internationally recog- 
nized authority on Costa Rican biology. 
I ran into Janzen while roaming around 
Santa Rosa National Park, one of the 
first parks in Central America. He re- 
sembles a large, white Central American 
bear, with an unruly beard and a belly 
big enough to get him through a tropical 
winter, if there was such a thing. 
Janzen spends six months out of the 
year lecturing as a biology professor at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
rest of his time living and doing research, 
with one or two graduate students, in 
a ramshackle house in the park. The 
park is situated smack in the middle of 
traditional cattle country and near the 
meat-packing plant. 

Janzen sees beef production as 
symptomatic of the bigger problem of 
land management in a tiny country. 
“You can’t just cut the cattle business,” 
he told me, looking out at what was once 
a pasture and is now part of the park. 
“The problem is overpopulation and 
pressures on the land. The conservation 
battle was lost in this part of the coun- 
try in the 1700s. At least now we’ll have 
a chance to watch the forest regener- 
ate. But it may take a thousand years.” 

On the eastern horizon, the battle 
is being fought and lost. Just 20 miles 
or so to the east of Santa Rosa and the 
cattle country, the darkly forested vol- 
anoes of the Cordillera de Guanacaste 
form what was once an inpenetrable 
barrier to the jungles of northeastern 
Costa Rica. With the technological 
brutality of Caterpillar tractors and 
chain saws, colonists are subduing this 

(continued next page) 
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GRASSROOTS RAINFOREST CONFERENCE 



David Brower, Mike Roselle, & Randy Hayes 


A GRASSROOTS RESPONSE 
TO THE TROPICAL RAINFOREST 
CRISIS 

by Randy Hayes 

What: In November 1985 there will 
be an organizing conference to build a 
coalition of U.S. groups working on 
rainforest issues. We will hold an 
emergency session to develop a plan of 
shared goals, strategies and tactics tail- 
ored to the capabilities of different 
groups. Organizers from rainforest 
countries and elsewhere from abroad 
will be invited to advise us and discuss 
future international organizing. 

Who: Organizers (40 people maximum) 
connected to a variety of grassroots 
networks: consumer and environmental 
organizations, Native American 
groups, educators, anthropologists, 
labor unions, farm organizations, 
church groups, students, and media 
consultants. 

When: November 15-17, 1985, (Friday, 
Saturday, & Sunday) 

Where: San Fransico Bay Area. At 
Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area’s Yosemite Institute conference 
center near Sausalito, California. 

Why: The destruction of the world’s 
tropical rainforests and the indigenous 
peoples is inextricably linked to con- 
sumer uses of forest products and 
financing of development by the United 
States. Awareness of our connection to 
tropical forests is minimal. The destruc- 
tion of these forest areas has become 
a critical problem of global significance. 

Possible Sponsors: The conference 
will be cosponsored by groups including: 
Earth First!*, Friends of the Earth*, 
Threshold Foundation*, Greenpeace*, 


International Indian Treaty Council*, 
Cultural Survival, National Wildlife 
Federation, Natural Resource Defense 
Council*, Sierra Club, Longshoreman’s 
Union, Furniture Workers Union, 
American Friends Service Committee. 
* = Confirmed. 

Desired Outcome: I. A coalition of 
groups based in the United States 
which are committed to working on a 
tropical rainforest campaign. II. An 
action plan for the US tailored to the 
capabilities of different groups. III. 
Plans for more cooperation between non- 
governmental groups internationally. 

Some strategies to be discussed in- 
clude: a code of conduct for consumer 
and producer nations, ways to support 
sustainable management of forests, de- 
sign for a national media campaign, 
ideas for a full page “NY Times” ad 
with Scientists saying “We have got a 
problem,” ideas for legislation or litiga- 


tion, sponsor more trips to the rain- 
forest (donors, journalists), Sister 
National Parks system, corporate 
accountability and possible boycotts 
(this worked well on Nestle Corp. & 
Whaling issues)... 

NOTE: This is not a conference for 
the general public but a strategy meet- 
ing for organizers. People who wish to 
participate should RSVP as soon as 
possible to Randy Hayes at the address 
below. Participants are expected to pay 
their own transportation, and some 
food and lodging during the conference 
unless agreed to in advance. 

Randy Hayes, 

Conference Coordinator 
Rainforest Action Network 
466 Green Street Suite 300 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
(415) 433-7373 
Telex: 4940235 FRIENDS 


Rainforest Destruction for 
Fast- Food Hamburgers 
(continued from previous page) 


recalcitrant forest. 

Massive naked patches in the cover 
are visible from 50 miles away. Huge 
logging trucks rumble down newly-built 
roads with perfect, old-growth hard- 
woods chained to their beds. A lumber 
worker in Canas, standing on a log at 
least seven feet in diameter, told me 
the lumber was pelon, which is similar 
to rosewood. Much of this wood is, 
macabrely enough, shipped to the US 
and Europe to make expensive coffins. 

Clearcutting is the logging method 
of choice, and the only timber standing 
is left because it is too hard to cut. 
After all the salable timber has been 
pulled out, the land is usually seeded 
with African grasses for cattle fodder. 
Since rainforest soil is almost always 
poor, the land is prime pasture for only 
five years before it is exhausted. And 
after extensive grazing, especially on 
hillsides, the land is so eroded that re- 
forestation is not economically practical, 
according to scientists at the Tropical 
Science Center (TSC), a research insti- 
tute in San Jose, Costa Rica’s capital 
city. 

“A rancher needs at least 1,000 hec- 
tares (a little less than 2800 acres) to 
make money," said Jorge Obando, a 
Costa Rican meat-plant worker whose 
feeble English matched my pathetic 
Spanish. (Typical American arrogance; 

I only know one language and expect 
everyone else to speak it.) “Less than 
that, it’s not too good. The land has to 
be rotated.” 

The need for big land holdings puts 
even more pressure on the forest. Of the 
15,900 square kilometers of rainforest 
left in Costa Rica in 1977, 11,300 are in 
national parks, Indian reservations, or 
timber reserves. The unassigned 4,600 
square kilometers remaining will proba- 
bly be destroyed by the end of next year, 
according to a TSC study funded by the 
US State Department. Virtually all of 
this land will be converted to cattle 
pasture. 

Under the Costa Rican civil code, 
anyone can gain title to unoccupied or 
“unused” land if they occupy the land 
“continuously, publicly, and peacefully” 
for ten years. Attempts to legislate 
changes in the code have met with 
strong opposition from cattlemen 
involved in the export trade. The 


nationalized banking system is still pro- 
viding low-cost loans to would-be cattle 
barons, regardless of land capability or 
who holds the real title to the land. The 
Costa Rican government encourages 
foreign investment, and the inter- 



national beef market shows no sign of 
declining. 

“Banks here will fund traditional- 
kinds of development schemes, like cat- 
tle ranching and logging operations, but 
they won’t fund replanting projects,” 
said Jose Stefano, a Costa Rican biolo- 
gist working for the national university 
at La Selva, a biological research out- 
post in the northern lowland rainforest. 

‘Quick and dirty’ development, where 
the land is exploited as quickly and 
completely as possible, gets the loans, 
say many Costa Ricans. Export produc- 
tion is touted by the banks as a way 
for Costa Rica to fix its national trade 
deficit. There is no financial institution 
in the country that offers long-term 
financing at reasonable rates for culti- 
vation or diversification in agricultural 
production, according to the TSC 
study. Long-term agricultural develop- 
ment projects just aren’t seen as 
moneymakers. 

Beef exports are Costa Rica’s third 
largest export moneymaker, behind 
bananas and coffee. Because it is needs 
less labor, technology, and capital than 
the other two exports, more and more 


agricultural land is being diverted to 
pasture. More than 70 percent of all 
farmland is now in pasture, according 
to government statistics, and the per- 
centage is growing monthly. 

Several socioeconomic myths persist 
in Costa Rica, according to Richard, 
Karen, and Mavis Biesanz, authors of 
“The Costa Ricans". That Costa Rica 
is a small country of small landowners, 
that it is blessed with inexhaustible re- 
sources of fertile soil, abundant forests, 
pure air and water, all reinforce what 
some Latin American sociologists call 
“the cult of the bull.” (This is a Spanish 
euphemism for macho arrogance; the 
same sort of man-against-the-forest 
slop responsible for clearcutting in this 
country.) Raising cattle has been a trad- 
ition in Costa Rica since the Spanish 
conquest. Many ranchers are actually 
businessmen or lawyers, who maintain 
weekend fincas for social status. 

“These myths contribute to land 
hunger,” note the Biesanzes. The per- 
ception of resources, based on the small 
population and simple technology of 50 
years ago, is that they will last forever. 
People here often exhibit the same rav- 
age-the-frontier mentality that our 
European ancestors did when they 
crossed the Great Plains. Most land- 
owners and campesinos see nothing 
wrong with destroying a few hectares 
of rainforest to start a ranch. 

In addition to the prestige benefits, 
there’s a powerful perception that 
cattle ranching will always provide a 
certain income, according to the TSC 
study. “This sense of security. . . 
attracts investors from other economic 
endeavors, as witnessed by the number 
of absentee owners. These farmers are 
even more willing to sacrifice income 
from other agricultural production that 
might require more knowledge and pro- 
duction attention.” 

Costa Ricans, however, are starting 
to wonder if their country can afford 
these weekend Caballeros. In the ’50s 
and ’60s, many Costa Ricans, encour- 
aged by fluid foreign markets, govern- 
ment aid, and credit, invested heavily 
in beef cattle. The beef boom in the late 
’60s and early ’70s made things rosy for 
awhile, but the glow is fading as profits 
are not rising as sharply as they once 
were; 1 percent industry growth for the 
past five years, compared to 4 percent 
in the ’70s. 

“Ranching is starting to be seen as 
bad for employment,” said Jose Stefano, 
noting that 100 farmers can cultivate 
the same area that supports only four 
workers as cattle pasture. 



John Seed to 


Speak in Berkeley 

Bay Area Earth First! will sponsor 
a public forum on rainforests following 
the conference on Monday November 
18th at 7pm at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. A number of the dele- 
gates from the rainforest conference 
have been asked to join John Seed for 
a panel discussion and meeting on 
grassroots actions to protect tropical 
rainforests. For details contact Karen 
Pickett 548-2220 or 376-7329. 

★★★★★★★★ 


Regardless of changing perceptions 
of Costa Rican intelligentsia about cat- 
tle ranching, the American appetite for 
foreign beef shows no sign of declining. 
A 1980 State Department study, enti- 
tled “Hoofprints on the Forest,” stated 
that 7.6 percent of all beef consumed 
here in the ’70s was imported. Of that 
figure, 13.6 percent came from Central 
America. 

American beef imports have more 
than doubled since the ’50s. An in- 
crease in population, a preference for 
beef over other meat, a boost in income, 
the popularity of fast food, and aggres- 
sive beef marketing programs have all 
been tagged as probable causes of the 
increase in demand. Imported beef isn’t 
sold at the meat counter in American 
supermarkets, but is usually in proces- 
sed meat, such as hot dogs and prefab- 
ricated hamburger patties, like those 
used by Burger King and McDonalds. 
(Burger King is one of the few fastfood 
franchises that admits to using rain- 
forest beef; all of the others steadfastly 
deny it. ) 

The US government has traditionally 
raised beef importation quotas to combat 
inflation, risking the ire of American 
cattlemen. “The US is the world’s 
largest producer of beef, and could pro- 
duce all the country’s beef needs for a 
price,” said a spokesman for the US 
National Cattlemen’s Association. The 
Food and Drug Administration esti- 
mated in the ’70s that importing rain- 
forest beef sliced 5 cents of the price 
of an American fastfood hamburger. 

Fastfood restaraunts and food-product 
manufacturers rarely buy Costa Rican 
rainforest beef directly, which is why 
the journey of the meat is so tough to 
trace. After it clears customs, the beef 
loses its port-of-origin identity. “Cut- 
ting the importation of rainforest beef 
makes sense all the way around,’ said 
Randy Hayes, Earth First!’s rainforest 
coordinator. “An extra five cents per 
hamburger is not too much to pay to 
help preserve the forest. American con- 
sumers are indirectly responsible for 
rainforest destruction, and if they take 
the time to inquire about where the 
beef is coming from, they can stop it. ” 



Sandra Kaiser is a freelance journalist 
and home-brewer, based in Oakland, 
California. 
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RAINFORESTS: UNDER THE AXE OF PROFIT 


by Catherine Caufield 

London - Between 40% and 50% of 
all living things dwell in tropical rain- 
forests, though these cover less than 
2% of the globe. Boundlessly fertile and 
the source of undiscovered foods, 
medicines and materials, rainforests 
around the world are the target of 
state-sanctioned destruction. 

The most comprehensive study to 
date, published in 1981 by the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO), 
says that at present rates almost one 
fifth of the world’s remaining rain- 
forests will be destroyed or severely 
degraded in the next 15 years. But the 
rate of deforestation in the world’s re- 
maining rainforests is likely to increase, 
as industrial development and logging 
take their 'toll. 

Why are these forests - the richest, 
oldest, most complex ecosystems on 
earth - being cut down at such a rate? 
Why destroy something so irreplace- 
able? To sell its timber, to get at the 
gold and iron underneath, to get more 
land for agriculture. There are 
psychological motives too: the wish to 
renquer nature, and fear of the un- 
known. Nationalistic and strategic 
desires to occupy uncontrolled regions 
also play a role. 

Overpopulation is usually cited as 
the main cause of deforestation. Rain- 
forests are often used by governments 
as safety valves to defuse pressure for 
land reform. The safety valve approach 
is misguided. Rainforests are not 
empty; small groups of people are al- 
ready living wherever the forest can 
support human life. Nor is the intact 
forest idle. It conditions the soil, regu- 
lates rainfall, and maintains the water 
cycle far beyond its own borders. 

The true cause of agricultural settle- 
ment in rainforests is often inequitable 
land distribution rather than simple 
overpopulation. Among the rainforest 
countries, only Haiti, India, Sri Lanka, 
and El Salvador have a population den- 
sity higher than 155 people per square 
kilometer (400/sq mile). Japan, Great 
Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
West Germany all have more than 230/ 
sq km (600/sq mile). 

Most attempts to turn rainforest into 
farmland have failed disastrously, 
damaging the forest, disrupting the soil 
and water balance for other farmers, 
and leaving the settlers even more des- 
perate for land. 

Brazil, which has a policy of moving 
settlers into the Amazonia rainforest - 
supported by funds from the World Bank 
- does not need that land for agricul- 
ture. Taking potential farmland into 
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account, but leaving aside Amazonia, 
each family in Brazil could have four 
hectares (10 acres). Instead, 4.5% of 
Brazil’s landowners own 81% of the 
country’s farmland, and 70% of the 
country’s rural households are landless. 
In most developing countries, less than 
10% of the rural population farms more 
than half the arable land. 

The largest rainforest resettlement 
schemes in the world, those in Indonesia 
and Brazil, are intended chiefly to secure 
national sovereignty by establishing a 
civilian presence in frontier regions. In 
the words of one member of the former 
Brazilian junta, “When we are certain 
than every comer of the Amazon is in- 
habited by genuine Brazilians and not 
by Indians, only then will we be able 
to say that the Amazon is ours.” 

In many areas the main cause of de- 
forestation is not agricultural settle- 
ment by poor farmers, but resource 
exploitation by the state or by wealthy 
investors. Raising cattle for export is 
the chief culprit in Latin America’s 
deforestation. According to Brazilian 
government figures, 38% of all defores- 
tation in the Brazilian Amazon between 
1966 and 1975 is attributable to agricul- 
tural colonization, followed by 27% for 
highway construction. 

In Southeast Asia, Oceania, and 
Africa, logging vies with peasant 
agriculture as the main cause of de- 
forestation. According to FAO figures, 
peasant agriculture in Indonesia affects 
202,000 hectares (500,000 acres) of rain- 
forest a year, only a quarter of the area 
annualy affected by logging. 

As people destroy the rainforests, 
millions of species of plants and animals, 
the vast majority of which are unstudied 
by science, lose their habitats. Scientists 
have scarcely begun to ask how humans 
might benefit from products of the 
forest. 

Fewer than 1% of tropical forest 
plant species have been screened for 
chemical compounds. Yet you can judge 
their potential by the effect that rain- 
forest species have already had. With- 
out quinine, coffee, and rubber the 
histories of medicine, agriculture, 
industry - and of nations - would be 
different. 

Despite claims that rainforests must 
be sacrificed for the betterment of the 
poor and landless, the effect of most 
rainforest exploitation is to redistribute 
wealth upward. The permanent wide- 
reaching benefits of the intact forest 
are sacrificed for the short- term profit 
of a small group of investors and con- 
sumers. The rest of the world - those 
who live in rainforest countries and 
those who do not - is the poorer for it. 

"■\Earthscan 


NGO’s HUDDLE AT WORLD 
FORESTRY CONGRESS 


DECLARATION BY NON-GOV- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AT THE IXth WORLD FORESTRY 
CONGRESS 

While supporting the Mexico City 
Manifesto of the IXth World Forestry 
Congress, the following Non-Gov- 
emmental Organizations participating 
in the Congress wish to affirm in even 
stronger terms their conviction that: 

1. The tropical forests of the planet 
are today being destroyed. If present 
trends continue, only remnants of trop- 
ical forest will remain by the time the 
XVth W.F.C. meets in 2015. Meantime 
half the population of the earth will lack 
adequate food, drinking water, and fuel 
to cook their food, while desertifica- 
tion, soil erosion, floods, and famine 
will spread misery, and many native 
peoples of the forest will perish, to- 
gether with at least half the species of 
flora and fauna now alive, known and 
unknown. Even the stability of the 
world’s climate will be threatened, and 
our major source of healing drugs lost. 

2. The global response to this threat 
is totally inadequate. Such a planetary 
disater can and must be averted. For 
this purpose, partnership and shared 
responsibility amoung rural com- 
munities, NGOs and governments is 
vital. Such a partnership will integrate 
grassroots leaders within the develop- 
ment process, maintain local commu- 
nity integrity and autonomy, and 
spread the positive influence of fores- 
ters in the community as a whole. By 
awakening public opinion to the dimen- 
sions of the crisis, the NGOs concerned 
with both environmental and humanita- 
rian issues have a key role to play in 
all countries. 

3. In the non-tropical countries, 
NGOs can bring the pressures of public 


opinion to bear on governments to 
greatly increase and improve the effec- 
tiveness of aid allocations and loans 
from national and multinational agen- 
cies and lending institutions for tropical 
forest conservation and development 
for multiple forest products on a sus- 
tained yield basis, utilizing such tech- 
nologies as are already available. 

4. In tropical countries, NGOs have 
demonstrated their ability to work with 
the people and spread available tech- 
nologies by mobilizing popular energy 
to save their forests for future genera- 
tions rather than permitting their herit- 
age to be destroyed for the short term 
profits of a few. Governments should, 
therefore, make full use of the 
strengths of NGOs for developing and 
implementing conservation and affores- 
tation programs. Indeed, NGOs can be 
a valuable link with rural populations 
who have every interest in developing 
and propagating for the community the 
forests on which they so largely depend 
for fuelwood, medicine, fodder, and 
food. 

5. NGOs in both tropical and non- 
tropical areas are determined to rein- 
force each others’ efforts by working 
together for the above purposes, 
beginning with those NGOs attending 
this IXth World Forestry Congress. 

6. NGOs welcome the growing confi- 
dence of governments and international 
agencies in their work and the recogni- 
tion that aid channeled to and through 
NGOs can be applied cost-effectively to 
the real problems of tropical forests and 
their people. This will in turn not only 
encourage further co-funding but also 
lead towai’d increasing cooperation and 
partnership in the great task of mobiliz- 
ing public opinion to take the neccesary 
actions to save tropical forests while 
there is yet time. 



MANN CREEK, IDAHO: 


A Forest Service Example 

By Australopithecus 


The Mann Creek area, a 41 square 
mile region in the Weiser Ranger Dis- 
trict of the Payette National Forest in 
central Idaho (across the border from 
Ontario, Oregon), is one of the West’s 
most beautiful and biologically rich 
forests. As such, it is a fitting area for 
the Freddies and their allies to assault 
with bulldozers, chainsaws, and cows. 
Indeed, several timber sales in the 
Mann Creek area have already been 
completed, and the cutting will soon 
move into other timber sale areas. 
Meanwhile, livestock owners with graz- 
ing leases from the Forest Service (FS) 
abuse the Mann Creek area by allowing 
their cattle to overgraze and trample 
prime elk feeding grounds and riparian 
habitats. In these ways, Mann Creek is 
a prime example of how the FS manages 
many of its Forests, especially those in 
central Idaho. 

The destruction of Mann Creek 
typifies the way the Freddies have mis- 
managed forests in Idaho for the past 
25 years. Excepting the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Forest, a highly visible and there- 
fore better managed Forest, Freddies 


IDAHO continued 

able is shown not only by strong support 
far the Idaho status quo bill, but also 
by the recent passage in the House of a 
bill to preserve nearly all of Michigan’s 
remaining wilderness. So easily did 
that bill pass that ecologists now regret 
not having fought for an all-of-it 
Michigan Wilderness bill. 

To understand what Idaho’s wilder- 
ness faces if sell-out environmentalists 
and Freddies prevail, consider the fol- 
lowing ( also see article on Mann Creek 
in this issue): FS management plans 
for Idaho’s Clearwater National Forest 
call for roading 573,000 acres of the 
Forest’s 950,000 acres of roadless land. 
The three Forest Plans for the Clear- 
water, Nezperce, and Panhandle Na- 
tional Forests of northern Idaho prop- 
ose roading 1.3 million acres of roadless 
land unth 16,570 miles of new roads 
costing $14 billion. Despite a backlog 
of unsold timber, the Clearwater Forest 
Plan, which is typical of the hundreds, 
of National Forest Management Plans 
which are now being dumped on the pub- 
lic by the FS, proposes more than doubl- 
ing the timber cut within UO years. If 
Freddies have their wish, we can expect 
at least 25,000 miles of new roads in 
Idaho National Forests within years; 
most of that 25, 000 miles would be built 
in the early part of that J5 year period. 
New roads mean less wildlife. The 
Forest Service’s own studies show that 
each mile of new road reduces elk 
habitat by 226 acres, because elk avoid 
roads like the plague that they are. And, 
for each mile of road constructed, five 
acres of ground are cleared. Twenty- 
five-thousand miles of new roads equals 
a 125,000 acre strip mine in prime 
wilderness elk habitat. 

It now looks as though no Idaho Wil- 
derness bill will pass soon. This means 
that we still have time to pressure Con- 
gress into passing legislation to pre- 
serve all of Idaho’s ( and Montana’s, 
Nevada’s, and several Eastern states’) 
de facto wilderness. The best hope for 
passage of status quo urildemess bills 
is a deluge of letters from ecologists. 
Please write to your senators and repre- 
sentatives (US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510; House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515) asking them to 
support bills protecting as Wilderness 
all wild areas in states that have not 
yet passed Wilderness bills — Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, and several Eastern 
states. It is especially important for res- 
idents of these states and for con- 
stituents of representatives on the 
House Subcommittee on Public Lands 
to write in support of preserving all de 
facto wilderness. If you belong to The 
Wilderness Society, Sierra Club, Audu- 
bon Society, Friends of the Earth or 
other mainstream environmental 
groups, urrite them urging that they sup- 
port legislation to protect all remaining 
roadless areas in Idaho and Montana 
(and the other states without Wilder- j 
ness bills yet) as Wilderness. 


have promoted overgrazing and over- 
cutting thoughout much of Idaho’s 
forest. In the areas of Sturgill Moun- 
tain, Hitt Peak, and Brownlee Creek, 
FS and special-interest activities have 
wreaked havoc on ecosystems. For 
example, in the Brownlee area, over- 
grazing and other destructive activities 
have ruined 27,000 acres of riparian 
lands which were critical elk habitat. 

The rugged Mann Creek area fea- 
tures vegetation ranging from bun- 
chgrass to mountain shrub to pines and 
firs, and offers excellent habitat for 
trout, elk, mule deer, grouse and many 
other species. However, logging, live- 
stock grazing, and over-hunting have se- 
verely depleted populations of wildlife. 
Similar habitat across the border in Ore- 
gon which has not yet been attacked so 
savagely has five times the population 
density of elk, and three times the popu- 
lation density of mule deer, in compari- 
son with Mann Creek. Sharp-tailed 
grouse have been almost completely 
eradicated from Mann Creek and the 
population of sage grouse is down below 
30% of what it was in 1960. Blame for 
the depletion of elk belongs with hun- 
ters, graziers, Freddies, and Boise-Cas- 
cade (B-C) — the firm responsible for 
felling Mann Creek’s forests. 

In recent years, a small elk migration 
into the Mann Creek area raised hopes 
that the elk population might recover, 
but this is unlikely because the Idaho 
Fish and Game Department plans to re- 
duce the elk population this fall. One 
might expect the Fish and Game De- 
partment to be less anti-ecological than 
the FS, but in this case Fish and Game 
is playing a similarly destructive role 
because the Department is intimidated 
by four local millionaire cattle owners 
and by Boise-Cascade. These cattle 
owners do not like having to compete 
with elk for forage, and B-C will meet 
less opposition to its tree-slaying if the 
highly popular elk are not in the area. 

Forest Service/Boise-Cascade log- 
ging practices have been ruthless at 
Mann Creek. B-C and the FS have re- 
fused to consider aerial logging as an 
alternative to road-building. They have 
clearcut areas to an extent that results 
in flooding when sudden melting of 
snow, unrestrained by normal vegeta- 
tive cover, dumps excess water into 
streams. The FS has tried to save face 
with Idaho residents by closing some 
roads at Mann Creek, but these at- 
tempts have been mere facades; the clo- 
sures have not been enforced. Through- 
out central Idaho, the FS has upgraded 
roads through National Forests to ac- 
comodate commercial trucks under the 
excuse of improving traffic safety. 

Boise-Cascade, with its incestuous 
relationship with the FS, is able to hold 
a monopoly on commercial timbering at 
Mann Creek and even is influential in 
determining livestock practices at Mann 
Creek. B-C actually does not make very 
high profits on Mann Creek timber 


sales, but it makes a financial killing 
through its part in road construction ac- 
tivities. Boise-Cascade has recently 
finished cutting at least two timber 
sales at Mann Creek and will soon start 
cutting at Robinson Creek (within the 
Mann Creek watershed). The FS has 
completed roads for the Robinson 
Creek timber sale. The Surdam and 
Seid Creek timber sales (just north of 
Mann Creek and 22 miles north of 
Weiser, ID) are in process and nearly 
completed. 

Experts on Idaho forests claim that 
Mann Creek is one of the worst man- 
aged National Forest areas in the coun- 
try. The nefarious designs of the FS 
were exemplified by their exclusion of 
Hitt Mountain (near Mann Creek) from 
the RARE II process simply due to an 
old jeep trail. Obviously, an old jeep 
trail should not disqualify an area from 
Wilderness status. Furthermore, Fred- 
dies refused to consider, during the 
RARE I and II processes, establish- 
ment of large Wilderness Areas where 
FS roadless areas adjoined BLM road- 
less areas. The FS uses jurisdictional 
boundaries, or most any other lame ex- 
cuse they can think of, to exclude areas 
from Wilderness consideration. 

The FS’s intent to over-exploit Mann 
Creek is also exemplified by their oppos- 
ition to one family’s attempt to retire 
their livestock grazing lease in favor of 
elk grazing. The Freddies, of course, 
cannot tolerate such a treasonous ges- 
ture, and are trying to keep the land 
under the hooves of cattle. The FS al- 
lows 90% of the range-forage in the 
Mann Creek area to be consumed by 
cattle. The Freddies’ close friendship 
with livestock owners has resulted in 
2000 head (8000 feet) of cattle in the 
Mann Creek area. In addition to this 
cattle invasion of Mann Creek, the FS 
has allowed an invasion of thistles into 
the area. 

In order to keep out cattle, the FS 
built fences in the early ’60’s around log- 
ging units at Mann Creek. These fences 
exacerbated the problem of overgrazing 
by causing the cattle to concentrate 
their gnawing and pawing along the 
fence lines leaving fence line sores 
which would take years to recover even 
if cattle were removed. However, the 
FS liked these scars because they pro- 
vided an excuse for eliminating areas 
from Wilderness consideration. Many of 
the fences have now fallen into disrepair 
since the cattle owners will not pay the 
cost of upkeep. 

Not only is Mann Creek marred by 
grazing and logging, it is also plagued 
by the presence of the Mann Creek dam 
and reservoir. Twenty years ago the 
Bureau of Reclamation (BuRec) spent 
$6 million of pork barrel money to build 
this 240 acre reservoir. Now this reser- 
voir is filling with mud due to erosion 
resulting from clearcutting. As the re- 
servoir fills with mud, the fish are 
dying. 



Three other dams in nearby areas of 
Idaho have led to similar problems. The 
Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River 
(which is bordered by some of the 
largest and most threatened roadless 
areas in the US — see the article on 
Hells Canyon in the Litha 1985 issue of 
EF!), Oxbow Dam, and Brownlee Dam 
were built by Idaho Power Company, 
who has in effect converted three large 
biologically-rich areas into three 
cesspools. 

A new threat to Mann Creek is the 
Galloway Dam on the Weiser River. This 
$400 million project is strongly sup- 
ported by Representative Craig, local 
Chambers of Commerce, Senator 
Symms, and the extremely powerful 
Senator James McClure. A motivating 
factor for this boondoggle project is the 
desire among central Idaho residents 
for flood control, the need for which was 
created largely by the FS’s mismanage- 
ment of the Payette National Forest. 
Clearcutting and overgrazing on ripa- 
rian areas has led to flooding problems. 
If the Galloway Dam is built, it will flood 
8000 acres of forest. 


The FS abuses central Idaho forests 
for the same reasons that it abuses 
other National Forests. We won’t dis- 
cuss this much here (since Howie Wolke 
wrote an excellent article related to this 
for our June 85 issue), except to point 
out that a major cause of forest mis- 
management is the performance/reward 
system, whereby foresters enhance 
their chance for promotion by exceeding 
quotas on timber sales and roads. Fur- 
thermore, many of the top officials in 
the FS are road engineers. A brochure 
published by the FS boasts that they 
employ 1500 engineers, making them 
the 9th largest employer of engineers 
in the world. However, knowledgeable 
sources have told us that the number 
of engineers in the FS is actually much 
higher — perhaps 3500, most of whom 
are road engineers (“civil engineers”). 
And of course, as long as the FS is 
spending over $150 million a year for 
roads, as compared to less than $3 mil- 
lion for trails, over-development of 
forests will be inevitable. 

Immediate action in the Mann Creek 
area is needed. Cutting will continue 
until the snows fall; grazing ended for 
the season in early October, when cattle 
were moved out of the high country. It 
would have been ideal to have taken ac- 
tion before cutting and grazing ended 
for the season, i.e. before mid October. 
However, next spring or summer will 
not be too late for action. The timber 
sale upon which to focus efforts may be 
the Robinson Creek timber sale. The 
Bear Creek timber sale may also be ripe 
for action, as cutting is planned to start 
there soon. Anti-Freddies familar with 
Idaho forests have suggested several 
possible actions. 

Anyone willing to help please call 
John Davis now in Tucson (602-622- 
1371). We especially need leaders, or- 
ganizers, and Idaho EFIers. Activists 
wanting more information on Mann 
Creek may be able to obtain timber sale 
maps and logging plans by calling the 
Forest Supervisor’s office at 208-334- 
1560. Whether or not we succeed in 
going into action there before the end 
of this year, we plan to be sure that next 
year the disastrous abuse of Mann 
Creek stops. 



Cong. John Seiberling meeting Idaho conservationists 
in Sawtooths. 
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IN DEFENSE OF 
AMERICA’S WILD 


HORSES 

By Craig Downer 

Few sights in the world are as 
breathtaking and unforgettable as wild 
horses on the run. When you first ap- 
proach wild horses, they pant the air, 
particularly the lead stallion or the old 
mare, and stare intently in your direc- 
tion. Once they have ascertained an in- 
truder, the band will, in unison, circle 
about, then come stock still and pant 
the air again, staring intently, ready at 
the flick of the stallion’s head to spring 
off and away, usually toward higher 
ground and the more impenetrable 
reaches of their domain. 

Yet, even these remote places will 
prove all too accessible if Congress 
passes the crippling amendments to the 
Wild Horse Act which are now before 
it. These amendments, S 457 and HR 
1675, would largely rescind the wild 
horses’ rights on public lands and allow 
large-scale clearance and auctioning of 
the 45,000 wild horses that remain on 
public domain lands in 10 Western was ordered to lead horses over the mustangs include pumas and, formerly, 

states. Pryors, and while he slept one night his wolves. Also heat and drought take 

The right of wild horses to live in horses escaped. their toll. Of course, horses’ chief 

areas has been challenged continually Wild horses, or “mustangs,” grew to enemies are humans, who shoot them 

by livestock interests — and never more number in the millions on this continent on public and private land, 

so than now. Before Congress adjourns within a few centuries following their The grazing pressure of wild horses 

in 1985, a vote is expected on the amend- introduction by Europeans. This level is less intense in any unit area than that 

ments spearheaded by Senator James continued right up to the present cen- of cattle because the wild horses dis- 

McClure (R-Idaho) and Senator Mai- fury, when wholesale slaughter, already perse their grazing over a wider area 

colm Wallop (R-Wyoming). begun in the 19th century (as a way of and travel extensively. Furthermore, 

Once auctioned off to dog food produc- undermining the defiant Indian Horse cattle and sheep lack the upper incisors 

ers and others who would realize a Culture) was intensified. After cliff of horses and therefore tend to tear out 

profit by killing them for commercial drivings, water poisonings, and target- plants by the roots. Where wild horses 

purposes, the wild horses would lose practice shootings, a harmonious com- are not disturbed by people, each region 

their special protections and become ponent of the North American ecosys- developes its own type of wild horse, 

subject only to those inadequate fed- tem largely disappeared. adapted to a particular climate and 

eral, state, and local humane laws which .1 say “harmonious” because native vegetation. 

have allowed terrible overcrowding and plants and animals derive benefit from Surely the Earth is big enough allow 

inadequate care for domestic horses wild horses. They help soft and cloven these magnificent creatures a home, 

sold on the block. footed animals by breaking or digging There are places for wild horses in the 

Mustangs first entered Wyoming through to water or grass during winter vast areas of public land which lie 

around 1690 when far-ranging Ute or freezes and summer droughts. In arid mostly to the east of the Sierra Nevada 

Shoshone Indians brought them into regions, wild horses help disperse and — in the Great Basin desert, including 

this territory, where they soon escaped seed the bean of the mesquite bush, a Nevada, Utah and parts of Oregon, 

and established bands. These Indian food which benefits many species. The Idaho and northeastern California — as 

tribes acquired them from the Navajos mesquite bean, like the seeds of many well as the high plains of Wyoming, the 

who in turn acquired them from the other species, passes through the intes- highlands of Montana and deserts in 

Comanche, Kiowa, or Apache Indians, tinal tract of the horse intact and is Arizona, New Mexico and southeastern 

infamous as horse raiders to the hacien- given fertile ground on which to grow California. But in April 1983 in Nevada, 

das south of the Border. where the horses defecates. Horse which contains most of our wild horses 



Wyoming’s Pryor Mountains have 
long been home to the mustang, and 
this area is one of the few where Wyom- 
ing's ranchers rallied to the cause of the 
free horse. Both former Senator Clif- 
ford Hanson and the pioneer Tillett fam- 
ily of Lovell, Wyoming, successfully 
fought attempts by the BLM to have 
the Pryor Mountain wild horse herd 
removed. 

Horse-loving Crow Indians told of 
horses present in the Pryor Mountains 
before white settlement in this area. 
And it is possible that the Pryor Moun- 
tain horses include descendants of 
horses belonging to the Lewis and Clark 
expedition which set out from St. Louis 
in 1804. A member of this expedition 


droppings also help to build the organic 
humus content of the soil. Wild horses 
have fitted back into the role of their 
equine predecessors in North America. 

When left alone, wild horse popula- 
tions stabilize via territoriality and 
innate reproductive restraints, when 
their habitat is filled. This is to be ex- 
pected of climax-type species and con- 
trasts with what occurs with succes- 
sional species such as deer, rabbits, and 
lemmings, which tend to overpopulate 
when conditions are favorable. Over- 
grazing became a problem, not with the 
introduction of horses, but with the 
introduction of cattle and sheep. 

In addition to inherent checks on 
mustang populations, other checks on 



and is 87% public land, the Legislature 
unanimously endorsed crippling amend- 
ments before Congress. Wyoming and 
other states have also endorsed these 
amendments. 

Proponents of the amendments say 
the legal changes would give BLM more 
tools to better manage wild horses and 
burros. However, their real aim is to 
eliminate wild horses. Currently the 
BLM has assigned $20 million for the 
clearance of wild horses from public 
lands. In August, they aimed to remove 
17,000 horses from Nevada, Wyoming, 
and Colorado public lands. This removal 
of horses is in defiance of the Wild Horse 
Act. Such bald-faced ignoring of ecolog- 
ical and animal protection laws is no- 
thing new for the Reagan administra- 
tion: heading the BLM, our nation’s 
largest land-holder, is Robert Burford, 
a Colorado rancher with interests in 
public lands livestock grazing. 

Our West’s romanticized cowboys and 
sheepmen continually urge the reduc- 
tion or elimination of wild horses. Some 
of them have shot wild horses and bar- 
ricaded public waters. Livestock in- 
terests use wild horses as scapegoats 
for overgrazing damage which is actu- 
ally caused by their livestock. 

In 1979, the BLM estimated that 
there were 52,000 wild horses in the 
West. The number of authorized live- 
stock for the grazing fee year 1979 was 
6.5 million head (26 million feet!), 125 
times as great as the number of wild 
horses. This ratio is even greater today. 
The amount of grazing pressure due to 
illegal or trespass livestock alone sur- 
passes all the forage consumed by wild 
horses. 

In Wyoming in grazing fee year 1979, 
there were 1,218,791 animal unit months 


(AUMs) of livestock usage compared to 
125,376 AUMs of wild horse usage. Fur- 
thermore, a large portion of the lands 
utilized by wild horses is inaccessible to 
livestock, so the percentage of available 
forage utilized by wild horses could be 
cut in half. In Nevada in 1979, wild 
horses consumed 5% of available forage 
while livestock were given 85% or more; 
the remainder being accounted for by 
wildlife. In most Western states, live- 
stock account for 92-95% of total grazing- 
allocation. 

In 1979, the difference between re- 
ceipts and expeditures, or the cost to 
the public for BLM subsidization of its 
federal range lands, was just under $12 
million. Of this total, Wyoming ac- 
counted for about one quarter — more 
than any other state. The 1979 total cost 
to Americans for BLM and USFS range 
lands was $27,830,000. 

A study by the National Academy of 
Sciences concluded that “we have seen 
very few areas with heavy vegetative 
impact [due to horses] although we have 
asked' BLM to show them to us.” Since 
this NAS study was requested by Con- 
gress, it would be inappropriate for 
Congress to ignore its findings in favor 
of economic gain for the pet food and 
livestock industries. 

Feedlot cattle now supply most of 
America’s beef. Only 1-3% comes from 
public lands leased for grazing. Must 
this 1-3% production — heavily sub- 
sidized by federal programs such as pre- 
dator control, reduced grazing fees and 
water development — continue to cause 
the degradation or displacement of 
other values on our scenic public lands? 
Among the values we count wilderness, 
wildlife, recreation, clean air and water 
. . . and wild horses. 

On a world scale, desertification is 
consuming 40 square miles or more each 
day, much of which is here in our arid 
and semi-arid West. Desertification is 
largely the result of agrarian traditions, 
stemming from the beginnings of civili- 
zation itself. Many once fertile lands are 
now sterile wastelands due to overgraz- 
ing by domestic livestock. 

Mustangs lived for centuries, prior to 
white peoples’ takeover of the West, in 
harmony with other wildlife. The fossil 
record indicates that, except for a brief 
lapse of a few thousand years, the Horse 
family in North America goes back 60 
million years. North America was the 
evolutionary cradle of this and other 
families, including the camels and 
tapirs. In contrast, bighorn sheep and 
bison arrived from Asia less than 
100,000 years ago across the Bering 
Strait. The North American ecosystem 
is more horse-adapted than it is cattle- 
adapted. The post-gastric digestive sys- 
tem of equids (horses, asses, zebras, 
etc.) allows the passage of viable seeds 
of many endemic American plants, 
whereas the thorough pre-grastric di- 
gestive system of the ruminants, or cud- 
chewers, such as cattle and sheep, usu- 
ally does not. The chief problem, how- 
ever, is not the kind of animals but the 
lack of balance and proportion between 
different species inhabiting the land. 

In the end, desertification is the re- 
sult of the habits of people. Wild horses 
are not overrunning the range, but hu- 
mans are overrunning the range. An im- 
portant aesthetic value will be lost when 
free-roaming horses are cleared from 
public lands and replaced by still more 
subjugated cows or sheep. 

Senate Bill #457 was introduced in 
February, 1983, and referred to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands 
and Reserved Water of the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. The 
Subcommittee is chaired by Malcolm 
Wallop and the Committee is chaired by 
James McClure. These two senators are 
the chief sponsors of the bill. A commit- 
tee hearing took place in April, 1983. 

An amendment authored by the late 
Senator Henry Jackson of Washington 
and introduced by Senator Wendell 
Ford (D-KY) was defeated by a 10-8 
vote. This amendment would have de- 
leted the provision authorizing sale to 
slaughter. A substitute amendment 
sponsored by Senator Mark Hatfield 
(OR), and opposed by pro-animal 
groups, was adopted by a 10-8 margin. 
The Hatfield amendment, now incorpo- 
rated in S457, directs the Secretary of 
Interior to turn over to “appropriate 
animal protection entities (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary in his discre- 
tion)” all “unadoptable excess” wild 
horses and burros. If these “entities” 
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Second Thoughts on Fire 


By Tierra del Fuego 

The use of fire to save the National 
Forests from the corporate onslaught 
of the US Forest Service, initially 
suggested by Johnny Fireseed in the 
Lughnasadh ’85 edition of Earth First!, 
is an intriguing idea that has definite 
merits as well as some potentially seri- 
ous drawbacks. I’d like to deal with 
some of the latter since Fireseed aptly 
presented some of the benefits in his 
article. 

First of all, the deliberate setting of 
fire to a stand of timber should only be 
used for specific areas that are slated 
for immediate clearcutting. This tech- 
nique should definitely be viewed as an 
alternative of last resort, a measure of 
desperation, an extreme act of mon- 
keywrenching — to be considered only 
after all other means have failed to save 
a timber stand (i.e. letter writing, law 
suits, demonstrations, blockades, tree 
climbing and occupation, and the mon- 
keywrenching techniques of tree spik- 
ing, flagging and stake removal, road 
and equipment destruction). 

Let’s face it, using fire to “save a 
forest” from the greedy hands of corpo- 
rate flunkies is similar to the Vietnam 
War cliche, “We had to destroy the vil- 
lage in order to save it from the Viet 
Cong.” 

Consider a few points before heading 
off into the woods with your drip torch: 

1) Forest regeneration is a long time 
in coming, especially if your fire bums 
down a stand of old-growth timber — 
perhaps a hundred to a thousand or 
more years old, depending on the forest 
climax type and the species, terrain, 
and climate. A total conflagration on 
steep slopes will promote serious soil 
erosion, and reduce the chances of tree 
regeneration. 

2) Old growth forests are home for 
many rare or endangered species such 
as spotted owls, pileated woodpeckers, 
wolverines, black bears, and pine mar- 
tens. Areas with heavy ground fuel 
build-up may produce crown-out fires 
which will kill the mature trees that pro- 
vide home for animals. Burning down 
their home represents total habitat de- 
struction and, although temporary, may 


seal the lid forever on a given popula- 
tion. To an animal living in a tree, it 
really doesn’t matter if the tree is cut 
down or turned into ash, the end result 
is the same. Certain organisms may not 
have another chance for survival if they 
have highly restricted geographic 
ranges or exist in isolated “island 
populations.” 

3) Wildland fires most likely will not 
confine their spread to areas to which 
you may wish them confined. The situ- 
ation that you create could fizzle out in 
a dud or could easily get out of control 
and you may end up burning much more 
than you intended. Fire behavior is pre- 
dictable to a degree, but nature has a 
habit of springing surprises on unsus- 
pecting humans such as sudden and un- 
expected shifts in wind direction, f 
changes in wind speed, fuel moisture,' 
humidity, and ignition point. These 
parameters and others such as the ef- 
fect of slope, convection, radiation, fuel 
load, and rate of fire spread are all 
important and need to be carefully con- 
sidered before a fire is set. 

4) Johnny Fireseed fails to mention 
that during particularly extensive 
forest fires, the Freddies (being what 
they are) may not hesitate to push D-9 
bulldozers along ridge tops, thereby in- 
stantly scraping a maze of new roads 
for fire breaks or to gain access to par- 
ticular fire zones and hot spots. If this 
happens, you have defeated your in- 
tended purpose of wilderness preserva- 
tion, since the area becomes roaded and 
effectively lost for potential wilderness 
area inclusion. Some Forest Service 
thugs would like no better excuse than 
an emergency situation like a fire to 
punch through a few quick roads and 
ruin the chances of wilderness preserva- 
tion in areas under consideration. 

5) Deliberately setting wildland fires 
constitutes arson: a serious criminal of- 
fense, a felony as opposed to a mis- 
demeanor or minor offense. You are also 
endangering the lives of other people 
by setting fires. Since National Forests 
are federal reservations, the FBI may 
be called in to investigate serious inci- 
dents. The Forest Service itself is cur- 
rently becoming more sophisticated at 
arson investigation (and in all forms of 



are not able to adopt out the animals, 
they will automatically be turned back 
to the federal government and sold to 
slaughter. The maximum slaughter 
level has been set at 3500 per annum 
for fiscal years 1984-1987. 

Demand for gathering wild horses 
has been damaged by BLM’s tendency 
to increase adoption fees, which rose 
from $75 to $200. Under pressure from 
the American Horse Protection Associ- 
ation and other groups, BLM has 
brought the adoption fee back down to 
$125 and may waive the fee in a proper 
case. Still, the BLM is doing little to 
make the adoption program work or to 
accomodate wild horses on public land; 
they consider clearance and sale to com- 
mercial exploiters to be simpler. In 
effect, the Hatfield amendment is a 
poorly disguised order to kill 14,000 ani- 
mals. Animal organizations are not 
equipped to handle the government’s 
job of running an adoption program. 

Last October, the Senate Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources ap- 


proved S457 incorporating the Hatfield 
amendment. A companion bill in the 
House of Representatives, HR1675, has 
been referred to two committees who 
are deferring action until the Senate 
makes a further decision on the bill. If 
the amendments of S457 and HR 16 75 
are enacted, BLM plans to immediately 
remove 50% or more of its wild horses 
from many areas where they have been 
protected by the Wild Horse Act, and 
sell them at auctions to buyers from the 
pet food, horsemeat and livestock indus- 
tries. Already, the BLM is removing 
one third of America’s wild horses. 

However, perhaps the plea for justice 
for the wild horse will reach beyond the 
world, to what many Indians called the 
Great Spirit, the power that created all 
beings. Apparently only that power — 
and certainly not our own — knows the 
place of each kind and its reason for 
living. 

Craig Downer is a native of Nevada 
and a professional ecologist. 


law enforcement). It is amazing how 
modem crime labs can trace a tiny frag- 
ment of evidence found in burned-out 
woods to a particular individual. 

6) If you do not fully understand fire 
behavior or fire ecology, you can easily 
do more harm than good, and could find 
yourself in an extremely dangerous situ- 
ation where you could be seriously 
burned or killed in a matter of seconds. 
Anyone who has fought a major wildland 
fire knows how awesome and overpower- 
ing a fire in heavy dry fuels can be. Don’t 
take chances, learn as much as you can 
about fire behavior, fire ecology, wildlife 
biology, and the local terrain and vege- 
tation, before contemplating a timber 
stand bum. You can even join a Forest 
Service fire crew for a summer season, 
thereby picking up on-the-job training, 
gaining valuable experience, and simul- 
taneously learning something about the 
inner workings of the opposition. 


View from the 
Outhouse 

THE BEAUTY 


OF GLORIA 


By Robert Streeter 

“Gloria is coming,” they said. The 
message echoed from radios, flashed 
boldly from newspapers, and passed 
among the sidewalk inhabitants. State 
of the art technology and the experts 
told us it was so. Satellites kept watch 
from outer space, beaming fact after 
fact to sophisticated computers in 
sophisticated buildings. Specialists 
with important degrees from important 
.. universities used esoteric instruments 
to measure every aspect, every nook 
and cranny of Gloria. No part of her 
anatomy was left uncovered. 

The specialists then sent the impor- 
tant information to the helpless, 
unknowing masses. They alerted our 
microcosm with microphones and micro- 
waves, telephones and TV waves, 
proper precautions and “official” ways. 
What else was there to do? They grab- 
bed batteries, candles, masking tape, 
canned goods, gasoline, whatever was 
left; whatever their money could buy. 
They stood in line for hours. 

Then the masses huddled together 
like a flock of sheep surrounded by 
wolves, knowing that someone else 
might die but probably not themselves, 
for they had followed “official” precau- 
tions and bought as much as they could 
buy; they felt secure. The officials had 
followed all of the guidelines and felt 
quite sure that they had received the 
latest and most accurate important in- 
formation from the specialists. The 
specialists had relied faithfully and 
religiously on the instruments at hand 
to admonish the officials. Gloria then 
arrived. 

I was here in the cabin for the hours 
during Gloria’s visit. I tried hard to be j 
productive, to write something, to work 1 
on some inside chore, or simply to read, 
but Gloria kept distracting me. I finally 
gave in and went outside to watch, 
listen, and feel. She was my first 
hurricane. 

She was windy and wet, bending 
trees and snapping limbs, soaking the 
soil with water from the south. She 
spiraled with an energy only fools would 
dream of harnessing, an energy only the 
wise are content to admire. She 
traveled in shades of gray, changing 
with her gusts, thinning as she aged. 
She was confident and audacious, con- 
trolling the moment and far from 
demure. She feigned no modesty. 

Closer and closer she came, and I ran 
to the clearing on the hilltop to greet 
her. The sky lightened as I reached the 
clearing, the wind and the rain sub- 




sided. For what seemed a long and 
magic minute, I looked Gloria in the 
eye. She looked back with filtered sun- 
shine like a freight train in the night; 
deep blue sky surrounded by clouds. 
For a moment I was ecstatic as the 
clouds rushed by the strange and eerie 
opening at great speed. It was ecstacy 
for the new and surreal; for the sublime. 
But then she was gone, like a first lover 
meant only to teach, but not to stay. 
Gloria was beautiful. 

Nearly everyone I’ve talked with was 
grateful for the specialists and their 
high-tech ability to warn us of Gloria, 
even though she wasn’t as bad as pre- 
dicted. Let me offer another view. 

First, consider the obvious costs of 
such a technology. It is based on non-re- 
newable resources which give us toxic 
chemicals, nuclear waste, polluted 
water and air, entire ecosystems dying 
of acid rain, carcinogens around every 
comer, shrinking wilderness, and on 
and on and on. The list is an endless 
ubiquitous tragedy. That is enough to 
keep me from applauding most of our 
tenchological feats and blindly accept- 
ing the the so-called fruits of our tech- 
nology. I do not accept the premise that 
technology will find solutions to the 
problems it inherently causes. It has 
thus far failed miserably, with both 
human and non-human communities 
throughout the planet facing life- 
threatening problems. 

Secondly, almost all of high technol- 
ogy is designed to give human beings 
an “advantage” over nature, advan- 
tages that continue to separate us from 
nature in our daily lives, and work 
against nature rather than with it. 
(Hydro-electric dams and the common 
farm tractor are two examples that 
come to mind.) These advantages have 
allowed the human population to exist 
at an artificially high number for many 
years; a number not set by the limits of 
nature, but rather by the limits of our 
own technology. The result is the over- 
burdened, beleaguered planet we have 
before us. 

Given these two points, I would 
rather face a hurricane without warn- 
ing, just as I would rather hike in a 
wilderness area without the constant 
forecast of a grizzly’s coordinates. A to- 
tally safe and predictable life carries 
with it the harmful effects on the planet, 
and for me, a sterile existence. I have 
no use for it, as Aldo Leopold would 
say, so I ask you, Gloria, and your wild 
and lovely sisters of the sea, for just 
one thing when you pass my way again: 
surprise me. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


Inserting Ceramic Tree Spikes 


By T.O. Hellenbach 

The last installment of The Blade 
Ruiner discussed methods of preparing 
hardened ceramic pins for tree spiking 
which would avoid discovery by metal 
detectors and yet be able to destroy or 
dull a sawmill blade. In this install- 
ment, the placement of such ceramic 
pins is discussed. Read both this 
article and the comic strip for full 
understanding. 

A hand-powered brace and bit type 
of drill is both inexpensive and very ef- 
fective for drilling large diameter holes 
in condemned trees. It is also laborious 
and time-consuming, so you should plan 
to work on only six to a dozen trees per 
hit. This small number will be very ef- 
fective if using non-metallic and unde- 
tectable pins since most will make it to 
the sawmill to attack the blades. 

Undoubtedly the most critical ele- 
ment of this technique is your ability to 


conceal all sign of your work. First and 
foremost, you must practice this opera- 
tion during daylight hours in a safe and 
secluded location. Only by polishing 
your technique beforehand can you be 
sure that you will leave no evidence at 
the scene. When the chips of bark are 
glued back into place, there must not 
be any telltale seams, cracks or excess 
glue. AH wood shavings must be care- 
fully swept onto the towel and carried 
away a short distance for shallow burial. 
A dark terry cloth towel is recom- 
mended since the Shavings will stick 
better to the rough surface. 

When working at night, use a 
flashlight to carefully doublecheck your 
work when finished. The best flashlight 
is the current-issue GI flashlight avail- 
able at most army surplus stores. It is 
made of green high-impact plastic, has 
an angled head (the light shines at a 
right angle to the body) and takes two 
“D” cell batteries. Unscrew the base cap . 
and inside you’ll find a red plastic lens 


that fits under the “0” ring screwed 
onto the standard lens. This red light 
is sufficient for close work and will not 
ruin your night vision. If you insist on 
using a penlight type of flashlight, be 
sure to close one eye to protect at least 
half of your night vision. As with all 
tools, make sure all surfaces inside and 
out (including batteries) are wiped 
clean of fingerprints. 

Your brace should be lightly oiled to 
insure silence, and you should carry a 
spare bit so that you can always work 
with a sharp bit. Since you have to lean 
into the brace to get maximium effec- 
tiveness, this tool is particularly effec- 
tive on felled trees that have been 
limbed and bucked (cut into shorter 
lengths). These can be found either scat- 
tered about the logging site, or piled 
near skid trails or “landings” (where 
they are stockpiled for loading onto 
trucks). 

When working in an area currently 
being logged, it is essential to have an 


alert lookout well posted to guard the 
approaches. Even in the dark, you must 
remain concealed by working low to the 
ground, hidden by shadows, or in areas 
where the terrain prevents viewing 
from any distance. This will protect you 
from Forest Service enforcers using 
night vision devices. The lookout and 
pinner(s) must have a signaling system 
of bird calls or short range radios. Al- 
ways use a nondescript code on the 
radio. (See the book ECODEFENSE 
for details.) 

It takes a brave monkeywrencher to 
work a logging site in the night, but 
remember that you have the choice of 
time and place. This advantage, when 
coupled with basic security precau- 
tions, will guarantee your success. 



A Cop on Security 


By Juniper Berry 

Any person who stands on Nature’s 
side of the law must realize that these 
are dangerous matters, and that a pro- 
fessional approach is mandatory. If a 
good detective thinks like a criminal, 
then a good ecoteur thinks like a cop. 

VEHICULAR PURSUIT 

Should a police officer or enraged 
Capitalist offer to chase you, be sure 
you know what you are doing. Four out 
of five high-speed chases end in an acci- 
dent, and three out of five end in injury 
or death for somebody — the suspect, 
the officer, or a bystander. If you get 
into a situation from which you must 
liee, be sure your car has good tires and 
is one with which you are very familiar. 
A skilled driver can actually get away 
even if his pursuer is driving faster . . 

. it all has to do with knowing when and 
how to brake, when to accelerate, and 
how to choose a straight line through a 
series of curves. Probably a dedicated 
ecoteur won’t be able to join a Police 
Academy pursuit class; but any good 
citizen, interested in safety and in 
sports cars, can pay for a high-speed 
driving course such as the Bondurant 
School. U . ^ 

APPREHENSION 

On foot in the field, agood policeman 
will approach from an unexpected direc- 
tion and will know the escape routes as 
well as you do. When close, he will peek 
around the side of his cover (tree trunk, 
bulldozer, etc.). His backup will be 
further away, perhaps near the vehicle 
with its powerful radio, and will have a 
better view of the area. If you have any 
suspicion that somebody is watching 
you, assess his moves — if he a profes- 
sional, or an amateur? If you are work- 
ing inside a building, the officer looking 
for you may search from the top down, 
if he can get in that way, hoping to flush 
you out a ground-level door. Assume he 
has backup and has unholstered his 
handgun. 

What if a police officer makes per- 
sonal contact with you? Remember that 
he needs “Probable Cause” to stop you 
in the first place; thus your car should 


be in unimpeachable shape and your 
driving equally perfect. For example, a 
deputy sheriff or highway patrolman 
looks for symptoms of drunk driving 
such as too much speed, too little speed, 
crossing the center line, hugging the 
center or outside (fog) line, unnecessary 
braking, failure to dim brights, etc. 
What will a policeman consider in a 
routine contact? He will watch for shifty 
eyes, too little or too much conversation 
for the circumstances, unusual hilarity, 
excessive body movement. Act as self- 
confident as you can — and be cool. But 
if you are stopped for a routine traffic 
violation, allow yourself a little irrita- 
tion, because no sober citizen likes to 
be stopped. 

If you are stopped for a traffic viola- 
tion (while you are actually fleeing the 
scene of a “crime”), the first thing the 
officer will do is to run your license 
plate; he will be able to find out if the 
car is stolen or if its owner has any 
“wants” or warrants. Maybe you were 
stopped because you fit the description 
of a wanted person; maybe your appear- 
ance, location, or behavior strongly 
suggested criminal activity; maybe one 
of your headlights didn’t work. Once you 
have responded to that dear old red 
light, remember that the most danger- 
ous time for the officer is when both 
cars stop with engines still running. , 
Switch off your engine. Keep’ both 
hands on the wheel in plain sight. Do 
not get out or walk toward the patrol 
car until told. The officer is sure to 
notice if people try to change drivers or 
hide things. Don’t be offended if the 
policeman walks up and stands just be- 
hind the driver’s window so you have to 
crane your neck — this is good proce- 
dure for his safety. His partner will ap- 
proach from the right-rear. If you are 
unfortunate enough to become the sub- 
ject of a felony stop (shotguns, 
loudspeakers, and all), don't panic. 
Breathe deeply, move slowly, do exactly 
what you’re told, and remember that 
you are covered by one or more shot- 
guns. Your life is not over. 

Field Interrogation means this officer 
or ranger wants to know what the hell 
you are doing in this place at this time. 
The officer will feel that this is a danger- 


ous encounter because he doesn’t yet 
know anything about you. The first mo- 
ment is emotionally stressful for him, 
too. If he says, “Police, don’t move!” 
and especially if he adds, “You’re under 
arrest,” any aggression on your part 
may constitute a felony “resisting ar- 
rest” situation. If the officer says some- 
thing unprofessional such as “Stop right 
there, fuckhead, or I’ll blow your brains 
out,” be careful; macho talk masks in- 
security, and insecurity is dangerous 
and unpredictable. 

Again, keep your hands in view at all 
times (“hands kill”) and your partners 
should not ooze around to the officer’s 
side or back. The officer will look at 
your clothing to see if you are carrying 
weapons, and he will consider 
wrenches, screwdrivers and knives as 
weapons. Don’t violate his personal 
space — let him decide how far away 
from you he wants to stand. Don’t stand 
on his gun side. The point is, DON’T 
MAKE ANY OFFICER NERVOUS. 
Finally, if he has stopped you for routine 
investigation and has no real evidence 
against you, he still has the right to 
frisk you for weapons. This is for his 
own safety. Acquiesce. 

ARREST 

All arrests are statistically dangerous 
for officers, so don’t be unduly insulted 
if the officer is watchful and cold in man- 
ner. Do what he says, even if he tells 
you to lie down in the mud. 

Prepare yourself mentally for your 
first arrest. No matter how justified 
your cause is, being arrested is no fun. 
Suddenly you have lost your freedom 
and (temporarily) all those civil liberties 
you always took for granted. Don’t be 
embarrassed if it comes as a shock. Po- 
liteness will save you grief — remember 
that it is not the arresting officer but 
his administrators at whom you are 
angry. A well-trained policeman will 
cuff you behind your back right after he 
says you are under arrest. Then, for his 
own safety, he will search you head to 
toe, including the crotch area and shoes. 
Walking you to the police car, he will 
probably hold you lightly by the fingers 
or elbow in order to maintain control 
should you move suddenly. He will 


guide you into the car and strap your 
seatbelt. 

Most officers, even rangers, carry 
various weapons on their persons, in- 
cluding mace, kellite flashlight, kuba- 
tons, batons, and revolvers. They carry 
loaded shotguns in their care. Don’t 
screw around. As best you can, judge 
the type of person he is. Once things 
have gotten this far, it is useless to try 
to talk yourself out of it. If he exhibits 
signs of nervousness and poor training 
— shifty eyes, sweat, high voice, jerky 
movements, swearing, etc. — be espe- 
cially low-keyed, for an insecure officer 
is the most dangerous. Poorly trained 
seasonal rangers are unpredictable. If 
you are a lot larger and stronger than 
the officer, be aware that this, too, will 
make him nervous. 

If you are arrested with your car, it 
will be impounded and searched unless 
you have a wow-arrested friend with a 
valid license to drive it away. This is a 
good reason to rid yourself beforehand 
of incriminating evidence such as tools. 

JAIL 

Jail is the pits. Do not carry any large 
amounts of cash or “controlled sub- 
stances.” If you need daily medication 
(such as blood pressure medication or 
birth control pills), carry this with you 
in a prescription bottle or know the dos- 
ages to tell the jailer. Booking will in- 
clude another (more thorough) search, 
photographs, personal questions, and \ 
perhaps a change of clothing, depending 
on the jail. Thke this as philosophically 
as possible. Your bail will be set by a 
standard bail schedule or by the judge, 
and you must pay 10% unless it is a 
cash-only bail. Some credit cards will 
cover bail. 

As for being in jail, I can’t help you 
there because I’ve not yet been to jail. 

I don’t suppose it’s very nice, but some- 
times it may be necessary. Don’t discuss 
your case, and don’t pass notes. In order 
to qualify for a Public Defender, you 
must be able to prove indigence; the 
judge won’t take your word for it. 

The author is a former law-enforce- 
ment officer. 
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The BLADE RUINER 
locates a Pile 
OF FELLED 
TREES AND 
REACHES INTO 

HIS Tool BAG. 


Upon reaching 

THE 'SCENE OF 
THE CRIME* THE 
BLADE RUINER 
AND LEILA 
CAREFULLY 
SET ABOUT 

Their "work: 


WITH A SHARP KNIFE 
HE EXPERTLY REMOVES 
A CHIP OF B ARK... 


WmMSk 

Pi 


Leila sets up AN observation 
Post To WATCH ALL OF THE 
logging Road approaches. 



S*. vvinmn/am/j 




First he places A dark Towel 
SO THAT IT WILL CATCH ALL 
OF THE TELL-TALE WOODSHAVING'S 




On the freshly exposed 

INNER WOOD , A WELL- OILED 
BRACE & BIT STARTS TO DRILL. 


N THE Hole 
IS FINISHED 
A CERAMIC 
PIN IS 
DROPPED IN. 


Followed by 
A GENEROUS 

AMOUNT OF 
WHITE GLUE 
TO HOLD 
IT IN PLACE. 




The bark chip is 

THEN CAREFULLY 
GLUED BACK IN 
Place-concealing 
THE HOLE/ 




iiimiiiikiiiiiiniiiiiiniimiiiiii 11(1111 i 


All of the wood 
shavings are 

SWEPT ONTO THE 

Towel, and 

CARRIED AWAY 
TO BE BURIED IN 
A SHALLOW HOLE. 



Spreading the towel ■ THEN suddenly. 

ON THE GROUND, THE 
BLADE RUINER GOES 
TO WORK ON THE 




STANDING trees 



\x 

h 


The chickens 

ARE COMIN’ 

Home ta \ 
Roost/ i** 


Pulling out a handful of caltrops, 

LEILA PREPARES TO DROP THEM 
ON THE ROAD BELOW TO STOP 
THE ADVANCE OF THE GUARD PATROL 


m 

I**— j i. 

limn c 

S| f* ff 

■ i«? \ ,y 



Knowing that absolute An hour later, 

SECRECY IS ESSENTIAL, THE THEY RENDEZVOUS 
BLADE RUINER RESPONDS— WITH THEIR DRIVER 


NEGATIVE. 
LETS GO 
HOME* 




At this 

POINT, MOST 
MONKEY- 
WRENCHERS 
WOULD TAKE 
A BREAK 
AND 

CONGRATULATE 
THEWS ElVES, 

BUT 

NOT THE 
BLADE 
RUINER... 


NEXT 5 HARD ROCK vs. HEAVY METAL! 
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REVIEWS 



Reviewed by Australopithecus 

Review of CRY WOLF by Robert 
Hunter and Paul Watson, Shepherds 
of the Earth Publications, 1985, PO 
Box 48446, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
V7X 1A2. $11.95 postpaid (use interna- 
tional money order in Canadian dol- 
lars available from US Post Offices). 
127 pages. 

Cry Wolf is an alarming sequel to 
Never Cry Wolf. Never Cry Wolf was 
written more than a decade ago by the 
superb author Farley Mowatt, who told 
the moving story of his experiences 
among the most abused mammals of 
Canada — wolves. In Cry Wolf, the set- 
ting is different — present day British 
Columbia — but the abuse of wolves is 
the same if not worse. Robert Hunter 
and Paul Watson tell the story of the 
wolf killing pi'ogram in B.C., and what 
Project Wolf did to fight this killing. 
Robert Hunter, who wrote most of the 
chapters of the book, and Paul Watson, 
who wrote several chapters and played 
a leading role in Project Wolf actions, 
have combined to produce a revealing 
and revolting account which makes it 
clear that modem men — not wolves 
— are apt to be ruthless killers. 

Hunter’s and Watson’s book is com- 
plete with guns and wilderness, and 
heroes and villians. The heroes of the 
story are Paul Watson and his comrades 
of Project Wolf. The villians are 
Anthony Brummet, B.C.’s Environ- 
ment Minister; John Elliot, a prevaricat- 
ing anti-wolf biologist; Bob Keen, a 
wealthy hunting outfitter; various 
Canadian thugs; and US sportsmen 
clubs. The villains want to kill, perhaps 
even eradicate, wolves so that sport kil- 
lers will have no competition for hunting 
elk, caribou, whitetail deer, moose, and 
other ungulates. Sport “hunting” is a 
big business in British Columbia. The 
numbers of big game animals legally kil- 
led are in the hundreds of thousands 
every year; the numbers killed by 
poachers are equally high. Where popu- 
lations of ungulates are falling, it is due 
to over-hunting, poaching, industrial in- 
vasions of wild country, and fire sup- 
pression; yet sport killers blame wolves 
for ungulate population declines. In ac- 
tuality, wolves strengthen ungulate 
herds by culling weak members, where- 
as sport killers work against natural 
selection by killing strong members. Yet 
sportsmen’s groups, such as the North 
American Sheep Foundation, have for 
years promoted the tradition of govern- 
ment-sponsored wolf slaughter. Indeed, 
Tony Brummet, a friend of Bob Keen 
and other wealthy sport killers, re- 
ceived major campaign contributions 
from Keen and other such ruffians. 
Furthermore, Brummet’s aerial wolf 
gunning program — which cost about 
$3000 for each murdered wolf — in- 
cluded large contributions from 
sportsmen’s groups to supplement the 
B.C. government funds. 

Hunter and Watson make it clear that 
Canada’s wildlife management — 
largely controlled by sportsmen to- 
gether with provincial authorities — is 
a sham. In B.C;, black bears and grizzly 
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bears have been hunted ruthlessly, caus- 
ing bear populations to drastically drop. 
The government of Newfoundland took 
violent measures against environmen- 
talists (including Watson) to maintain 
the annual seal slaughter, which has 
only recently begun to be phased out. 
However, Hunter and Waston remind 
us that it is wolves that have been most 
mismanaged. Techniques used in BC to 
kill wolves and increase game popula- 
tions have included bounties placed on 
wolves, bait poisoned with Compound 
1080, aerial gunning, and fires. The ae- 
rial gunning program carried out by 
John Elliot involved use of “volunteer” 
gunners who graciously donated their 
time and talent in return for the wolf 
pelts. Unfortunately, Elliot succeeded 
in killing hundreds of wolves. Fortu- 
nately, Elliot was unsuccessful in his 
goal of burning 225,000 acres of north- 
ern BC forest (in an insane attempt to 
create more forage for game animals), 
although he did succeed in charring 
huge areas. 

Hunter’s and Watson’s story is worth- 
while reading not only because of what 
it teaches about wolves and wildlife mis- 
management but also because of what 
it teaches about hardcore eco-activism 
and how the media affects ecological 
battles. Watson is a master at eco-ac- 
tivism and using the media to the advan- 
tage of ecologists. Hunter was one of 
the media persons involved in the Pro- 
ject Wolf vs. wolf killers debate, and set 
himself apart from the BC press by sup- 
porting Project Wolf. Though occasion- 
ally long on small detail, their book is 
educational reading for environmental 
activists. 

The controversy of the wolf carnage 
continues. As the book went to press, 
ecologists had just made important 
gains: The Alaska hunt was at least post- 
poned. Tony Brummet so angered the 
Canadian public that he was ousted 
from his position as Environment Minis- 
ter. His replacement, Austin Pelton, is 
considering ending the eradication pro- 
gram. But ecologists’ cautious optimism 
is tempered by the fact that Elliot’s 
gang has killed 300 wolves this year. 

To conclude, Cry Wolf is a well- writ- 
ten but tragic story. Hopefully this book 
will be widely read and will stir environ- 
mentalists into action to force the BC 
government to bring some semblance 
of decency into its wildlife management 
practices. 


Reviewed by Australopithecus 

MEARES ISLAND: PROTECTING A 
NATURAL PARADISE; Friends of 
Clayoquot Sound (FOCS), PO Box 


489, Tbfino, B.C., Canada VOR 2Z0 
co-publisher: Western Canada Wilder- 
ness Committee, 1200 Hornby St., 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada V6Z 2E2 
;1985, $12 from FOCS 

Having had more time to properly re- 
view Meares Island since our brief men- 
tion of it last issue, we can confidently 
report that it is indeed a beautiful book 
and well-worth buying — especially be- 
cause funds go toward saving one of 
Earth’s more splendid areas. The strug- 
gle to preserve Meares Island is an ex- 
tremely important one because, as with 
rainforest destruction, the cutting of 
Meares Island’s forest would destroy 
not only one of Earth’s richest ecosys- 
tems but also would end the harmonious 
way of life practiced on the island for 
centuries by the native peoples. If Mac- 
millan Bloedel (MB) — that vile, ruth- 
less company planning to clear 40% of 
Meares Island’s forest — has its way, 
the native peoples as well as wolves, 
bears, cougars, saprophytes, Sitka 
spruces, western red cedars, and many 
other creatures will lose their homes. 
However, it looks increasingly hopeful 
for the effort to save Meares Island. A 
combination of demonstrations, court 
actions, blockades, and tree-spiking 
(not by any of the official groups work- 
ing to save Meares) averted forest fel- 
ling until this past March when the 
British Columbia Court of Appeals or- 
dered MB not to begin cutting at least 
until November 1985 in order to give 
the Natives time to take their land 
claims to the Supreme Court. The Na- 
tives’ land claims may take years of 
court battles to settle. In the meantime, 
support the fight to save Meares Island 
by buying copies of FOCS’s excellent 
book to give to friends and Freddies as 
Yule gifts. 

Activists working on their own issues 
would also be well advised to purchase 
a copy of this book for positive ideas on 
how to proceed. Indeed, every active 
Earth First! chapter should have a copy 
of Meares Island for study. 



Reviewed by Australopithecus 

EARTH WISDOM by Dolores 
LaChapelle; jointly published by Way 
of the Mountain Learning Center and 
International College; 1978 ; available 
for $14 postpaid from Finn Hill Arts, 
POB 542, Silverton, CO 81433. 

Earth Wisdom should be required 
reading for all government authorities, 
wealthy businessmen, and other white- 
collar criminals. If any book can reform 
such incorrigible characters this might 
be it. Earth Wisdom is a fascinating 
book showing how people have always 


been inextricably tied to Earth by 
ritual, art, education, and religion, as 
well as by material dependency; but 
that for the past two millenia the 
dominating cultures in the world have 
alienated us from Earth. 

LaChapelle’s historical overview 
makes it clear that even after over-zeal- 
ous Christians had destroyed numerous 
Pagan temples and persecuted and kil- 
led thousands of witches and other in- 
fidels (from the 4th to 16th centuries), 
small pockets remained where Earth 
religions and Earth rituals survived. 
Furthermore, even as the Christian 
tradition assumed an other-worldly and 
often anti-worldly theology, it inadver- 
tantly adopted aspects of the Earth 
traditions and aspects of Nature herself 
which Christians intended to suppress. 

If LaChapelle’s historical overview 
doesn’t convince the reader of our need 
to regain real Earth wisdom, the re- 
mainder of her book should. She discus- 
ses cybernetics, drawing heavily from 
the revolutionary thinker Gregory Bate- 
son, to show that Mind permeates all 
of Nature; it is not limited to the human 
body. LaChapelle presents us with rad- 
ical proposals for the education of chil- 
dren, in order that children will remain 
bonded to Earth as they do in more nat- 
ural cultures. LaChapelle argues con- 
vincingly that preservation of — and 
interaction with — wilderness is essen- 
tial for human health, as well as for the 
health of all others that dwell on Earth. 

LaChapelle’s book, does have a few 
weaknesses, though far fewer than most 
books. Two parts of her book which she 
could improve are her discussions of the 
philosopher Martin Heidegger and of 
the Japanese religion of Shinto. Heideg- 
ger’s thought is very difficult, and 
LaChapelle doesn’t quite simplify it 
enough for all of us to understand. Also, 
she argues effectively for the healthy 
and ecological qualities of Shinto, but 
does not address the question of how 
the modem industrial/imperialistic/ 
anti-ecological state of Japan can be 
reconciled with the Shinto beliefs. 

All things considered, Earth Wisdom 
is an enjoyable book and one of the most 
important books reflecting Deep Ecol- 
ogy which has yet been published. We 
look forward to LaChapelle’s next book, 
which she expects to finish in about a 
year. 


Every month we receive dozens of 
alternative publications, which are 
sometimes read and always added to our 
growing library. The following are a few 
of our favorites: 

The Idaho Citizen published 9 times a 
year; $5/year, Box 9303, Boise, ID 83707 
(208-344-6632) 

This is a small independent newspa- 
per, published by Kenneth Robison, 
packed with information on public 
lands, wildlife, consumer issues, etc. It 
focuses on Idaho issues but also covers 
national issues. (Much of the info for 
our editorial comment following Carole 
King’s statement in this issue came from 
this paper.) The Idaho Citizen includes 
an “Action Comer” informing readers 
of public hearings, legislation, recently 
released National Forest Management 
Plans which await public comments, 
etc. 

Siskiyou Country: Bioregional Jour- 
nal of the Klamath-Siskiyou Moun- 
tains, bimonthly; $10/year, POB 989, 
Cave Junction, OR 97523 

This is a bioregional publication of the 
northern Califomia/southem Oregon 
region. However, it is informative read- 
ing for residents of all bioregions. It 
includes articles on food-growing, alter- 
native education, self-sustaining com- 
munities, and ecological problems. 
Among its best articles are those deal- 
ing with habitat restoration — a topic 
rarely discussed by most environmental 
publications. The most recent issue fea- 
tured an article by EF!er Bobcat de- 
scribing how small groups in northern 
California have undertaken the for- 
continued on pg. 27 
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Poetry: 

Voice of Deep Ecology 


By Lone Wolf Circles 

“Afterimages” Shinkichi Takahashi 
(Anchor A 843). 

“Embracing the Earth” Art Good- 
times (Homeward Press) 

The Round River Rendezvous was a 
heartening experience for me. It was 
the first time I felt comfortable in a 
group of more than four. I could feel the 
’60’s sense of purpose and excitement 
(60 BC). I am still flying on that energy, 
on the inspiration. When Bill Devall 
spoke of the arts as the cutting edge of 
the Deep Ecology message, I could feel 
it! The responsibility (ability to re- 
spond) ... it is painting the “tiger” in 
the eye that knocks off the viewer’s blin- 
ders. It is the “myo,” the mystery be- 
hind the clouds that entices the mind 
to expand. It is the naked exposure of 
wildness that excites us to dream. The 
text and substance of deep ecology is a 
sensitive and commited lifestyle, and it 
fills the void with color as the arts cut 
away the bullshit. Reviewing painting 
and music from a higher standard. And 
poetry .... 

Poems are images stripped of preten- 
sions like a body unclothed. They are 
at their best simplified as close to the 
root syllable, to the primeval grunt and 
sigh as possible without sacrificing in- 
tent. True poetry is set to rythym not 
unlike a heartbeat or the complex pat- 
terns of jungle drums. It is freed of the 
superfluous until, as perfect as a 
feather, as magical as a witch’s potion, 
it helps the reader fly. 

I can picture Shinkichi Takahashi sit- 
ting in lotus wearing Roger Candee’s 
Earth First! t-shirt when he writes 
“. . .confidence and action is all. One would 
present a sorry sight if one kept loiter- 
ing, fascinated, within the fold of liter- 


our wilderness. Takahashi has tossed 
logic, tanks, schools, “stop” signs into 
the air. And landing in a world of wide- 
eyed babies and awed primitives, a 
world of possibilities, is diversity. It is 
here that the sun is but a grain of sand, 
and a tiny mushroom contains all the 
planet. As in his poem “Quails”: 

It is the grass that moved, not the 
quails. 

Weary of embraces, she thought of 

Commiting her body to the flame. 

When I shut my eyes, I hear far and 
wide 

The air of the ice age stirring. 

When I open them, a rocket passes 
over a meteor. 

A quail’s egg is complete in itself, 

Leaving not room enough for a dag- 
ger’s point. 

All the phenomena in the universe: 
myself 

Quails are supported by the universe 

(I wonder if that means subsisting 
by god). 

A quail has seized god by the neck 

With its black bill, because there is no 

God greater than a quail. 

(Peter, Christ, Judas: a quail.) 

A quail’s egg: idle philosophy in sol- 
ution. 

(There is no wife better than a quail.) 

I dropped a quail’s egg into a cup for 
buckwheat noodles, 

And made havoc of the democratic 
constitution. 

Split chopsticks stuck in the back, a 
quail husband 

Will deliver dishes on a bicycle, any- 
where. 


ature. True poetry is bom out of the 
very despair that the word is useless 
and poetry is to be abandoned.” Or, 
from his poem “Words”: 

What’s grasped by words is vulnera- 
ble; 

Richer, more poetic the flux of 
realities. 

Takahashi’s contradictions are not to 
be mistaken for nonsense. As a Zen poet 
he carefully orchestrates dichotomies, 
utilizes the improbable to stop the flow 
of consensus reality so that we can look 
at the world anew. It is the poet’s al- 
chemy to destroy definitions, certainty, 
and boundaries; to expose the allegedly 
finite as infinite. He explodes the con- 
crete, black and white mind-set that has 
created our lifeless cities and trashed 


The light yellow legs go up the hill of 
Golgothia, 

Those quail who stood on the rock, 
became the rock. 

The nightfall is quiet, but inside the 
concealed exuviae 

Numberless insects zig-zag, on 
parade. 

Earth First! is men and women not 
afraid to experience the animal within 
them (Montana campfire chant: We’re 
not afraid), ready to anoint themselves 
with the sweat of mating eagles and 
become the eagles. Not afraid to evolve, 
to fly .... (Many Willow in response 
to New Wave feminist reporter: I like 



Earth First! men because they’re not a 
bunch of sissies.) We can best protect 
other life species by experiencing their 
world view. This is why I paint and it 
is the serious benefit of Dave Foreman’s 
fun interspecies role playing at RRR 
’85. Once having leapt beyond words, 
into the very souls of other species, we 
leap back out but we can never abandon 
them. Blood-brothers. Not mere em- 
pathy, but transmutation. As in the clos- 
ing of “Skinning the Elk” by Earth 
First! poet Art Goodtimes: 

I am marked for life 
I wear the elk’s tattoo 

As its meat becomes my meat 
And its blood stains my blood 

Spirit 

Leaping 

From shape to shape. 

Art is substantive proof the caveman 
never died out, and has worked to get 
poets put on the Endangered Species 
Act. He is the ultimate radical (at RRR: 
As it is, I’m letting you slide on those 
obnoxious “Park in an orderly fashion 
signs.”) If the arts are the cutting-edge, 
Goodtimes is a Nicaraguan machete. 
From “Survival”: 

Crazy Horse rides in the Black Hills 
pine 

And the lightning in his veins 
Are the arrows that I aim 

My name is power 
My name is energy 
My roots run underground 

1 embrace the earth 
Kill me 

And a hundred more mil grow 

My favorite, entitled “Gluttony”: 

In an argument once 

A friend asked me 

“Why must we save the eagles?“ 

Siding with ranchers 

Along the Sonoma coast 

Who’d shot the bird as a predator 


GOOD PERIODICALS 
continued. 

midable task of healing watersheds 
destroyed by excessive logging. 

Green Letter, $17 ,27 ,37 , or 47 per year; 
“Pay what you can afford”; POB 9242, 
Berkeley, CA 94709 

Green Letter is a 12 page family-pub- 
lished periodical with fine articles deal- 
ing with ecological issues and news of 
green politics from around the world. 
It provides an excellent forum for the 
promotion of decentralized groups of 
Greens. Its articles have great diversity 
while maintaining a common theme, 
which many of us might call Deep Ecol- 
ogy. Hence this newsletter will appeal 
to EF!ers. Already many supporters of 
the EF! movement are also supporters 
of a Green political movement which is 
now beginning in the US. This news- 
paper could help tighten the bonds 
between EF! and Green politics. 

Kindred Spirits Quarterly do POB 101, 
Bega, NSW, 2550, Australia 

This short periodical, “for Pagans and 
all good friends of Mother Earth,” is 
packed with articles on Pagans, primal 
peoples, and ecological issues. 

Australian Conservation Foundation 
Newsletter, 672B Glenferrie Rd., Haw- 
thorn, Victoria, 3122, Australia 

This newsletter deals extensively 
with threats to Australian rainforest. It 
is a fine newsletter to read in order to 
keep informed of the thriving ecology 
movement in Australia. 

Sierra Club National News Report, pub- 
lished 30 times a year; $15/year, Sierra 
Club, 530 Bush St., San Francisco, CA 
94108 

Reading the NNR tends to be a grim 
task. However, given the importance of 
keeping informed of environmental bat- 
tles, and which battles should be addres- 
sed by letters from environmentalists, 
this is an excellent publication. It 
thoroughly covers current environmen- 
tal legislation in a very up-to-date 
fashion. 

The Ecologist, % 28/year for 4 issues, 
Subscription Dept., Worthy vale Manor 


For stealing 

Two or three of their sheep 
(A percentage) 

“A man has to eat” 

He insisted 

Unbalanced 

Mind reeling — meat lashed 
To the barbed wire of his words 

I fell silent (a poison) 

Hearing only 

The thrashing of wings on his lips 

It wasn’t until later 

In the aerie of my oum room 

That a cry rose within me 

As potlatch becomes compost 
And enriches the earth 
Each adds a blanket to the heap 

“Friend — friend 
To save ourselves” 

Thrust yourself deep into the hearts 
of other living beings. It is at those 
depths you will fully understand “Deep 
Ecology.” Listen to Art’s closing to “Hot 
Creek”: 

Hear it 

The Hot Creek heart 
Playing us like drums 
Our cells set singing 
To the pulse of the mother core 

Later, let’s look at singer Greg 
Keeler’s written poetry, John Haines, 
and the old man himself, Gary Snyder. 
Tree-sitters and poets at the vanguard. 
From Takahashi’s “Sun”: 

. . . Flicking at my thoughts 
Strewn about the rocks like violets. 

It’s you, faces cut like triangles 
Have kept the snake alive! 

The pavement’s greened over with 
leaves. 


Farm, Camelford, Cornwall, PL329TT, 
England 

This magazine is expensive, but each 
issue is a veritable 1 book, focusing on 
such global problems as soil erosion, de- 
forestation, or other ecological prob- 
lems. This is one of the of the few 
environmental magazines to feature in- 
depth articles by ecologists from 
throughout the world, including the 
Third World. 

Ecophilosophy available from George 
Sessions, Sierra College, Rocklin, CA 
95677. 

“This newsletter may be freely repro- 
duced and distributed.” 

This is probably the best academic 
Deep Ecology journal in the US. It is 
edited by the well-known Deep 
Ecologist George Sessions. 

The Trumpeter: Voices from the Cana- 
dian Ecophilosophy Net Work quar- 
terly; $5/year, LightStar, 1138 
Richardson St., Victoria, B.C., Canada 
V8V 3C8 

This is an excellent journal reflecting 
themes of Deep Ecology. It has included 
articles linking agricultural concerns 
with ecological concerns. 

Utne Reader, bimonthly; $24/year ($29 
Canada & Mexico, $34 elsewhere), 
LENS Publishing Co., Inc. 2720 W. 
43rd St., Minneapolis, MN 55410 (612- 
929-2670) 

This magazine, billed as an “alterna- 
tive Readers Digest,” is one of the best 
of the alternative periodicals. It reports 
on a wide range of subjects including 
government scandals (or government 
cover-ups that should have been scan- 
dals) and environmentalism. The most 
recent issue features a section on the 
environmental movement, including a 
favorable review of Earth First! and 
Dave Foreman’s introduction to 
Ecodefense. 

Among the best of the many other 
fine periodicals we receive are Agenda, 
High Country News, The Progressive, 
and Not Man Apart. HCN may be the 
best periodical devoted specifically to 
Western issues, and most of its news is 
environmental news. NMA may be the 
best publication by a mainstream 
environmental group. 
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Rain 

It sizzles on the pavement with hot hisses 
and touches the end of the road. Evapo- 
rating into dreams and visions reaching 
the sky in muted clouds. Oh, I wish I could 
feel the forest. The damp glow of green 
so lush and so pure. I would crawl down 
against the roots of the redwood and curl 
against his fine form. My wet knees would 
make me shiver, but my head would lay 
soft against my soft friend. Drops of mist 
so slender they almost missed me, yet they 
brushed lightly onto the top of my hair 
until I could press my hand there and know 
I had found them. We would lie there to- 
gether in the silence of occasional drips, 
his hairy skin and mine, until we could 
feel no more. 

Judy Connelly 

Trinidad. Calif. 


VISIONS 



Reflections of the Great Bear 

The time has arrived 
the grizzly said 
To talk of important matters; 

Of sparkling rivers and magic forests, 
of space and solitude, 

Of the greed for boards and oil 

and the rush for roads and pavement, 
Of muddied waters and blackened skies 
and why some shoot the last of us. 

Is this the time for me to die? 

JASPER CARLTON 

Cabinet Mountains 


What is it that the Heart of Nature Asks of Us? 

three nights ago I dreamt I met Albert Einstein 
white-haired like he was supposed to be 
and ever-so abstract 
I said to him 

you were wrong: it was too narrow 

to think that science could alone provide 

the unified field theory . . . 

as he nodded pink cherub cheeked assent 

and as I groped for a formulation which would let him know 

that the unified field theory should come at least 

through art AND science, 

a powerful surge from deep below the navel of the dream 

gave the answer in a voiceless voice 

for neither he nor I spoke it 

but it was spoken from between and within us 

THE PEOPLE, it said; it declared THE PEOPLE! 

of course 

what is it that the heart of nature asks of us 
surely not another theory 
but realization 

and not just realization of a single person 

or of alot of single persons 

but of all: THE PEOPLE! 

all together as ONE 

at last: THE PEOPLE! 

Jose A. Arguelles 
Boulder 
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Chemical Farming 

Farmers are plowing poison 
into the sacred soil, 
a dark alliance forming, 
a debt to death; 
it must be paid 
by the unsuspecting 
bones of their children. 

More than one reaper passes here. 


EXILES 


Duck! Your lightpole is trying to kill you! 

So is your toaster. 

Don’t even answer the telephone. 

It might be your neighbor. 

Your neighbor is trying to kill you. 

Her TV just poisoned your coffee. 

Just watch your ass! 

Your ass is trying to kill you! 

General Motors brings you 
the brand new 1984 two door 
Cancer of the Asshole! 

Get your brains smelted 
in the petro-ovens of Texas 
and your ovaries eaten out 

at the Bunker Hill Lead Company of Kellog Idaho, 
a division of Gulf Resource and Chemical Corp! 

Ask an asbestos worker 
what his patriotic duties are 

besides getting his lungs x-rayed every other day. 

Ask a meatwrapper. 

Ask them uranium diggers down by the Rio Puerco. 

I mean, if they didn’t have bad breath, 
they wouldn’t have no breath at all. 

Ask them sheep downwind at Dugway. 

Ask your neighbor. 

We all in the boneman’s union now, chump! 

This ain’t Uncle Wiggly with his scythe 
deadmarching the greencarders from the lettuce fields. 
The coal miners are laying off corpses, the linen mills. 
We hold these tumours to be the Fruit of their Looms. 
They’re keeling over in the bankvaults too, 
turning blue in department store elevators, 
laundromats, 
they just stop and drop 
or if they’re lucky enough 
to make it to the Piggly Wiggly and shop, 
it’s just the same old chemical slop for supper. 

Watch out! Your kitchen is trying to kill you! 

Watch out! Your pantry is trying to kill you! 

You just saw your living room walls sweat and move, 
didn’t you 

There’s something fatter than evil in your cellar. 

It came in with the landfill. 

It’s oozing from your cellar to their cellar. 

Your neighbor doesn’t know this. 

She thinks she killed her husband 

when his hair fell out, his fingernails, his breath. 

They opened and closed him right away, like a 
zippered tomato. 

He died and the jury wondered why 

only the insurance company spread the bribes around 

like bad butter on hot toast 

and the verdict always came up hung, case dismissed. 
This happened at every house number on the street, 
odd and even, 

the cheap gilt coffins stacked up outside the dutch 
doors 

and then the rented cortege to consecrated ground, 
that ground always sewn thick with Polychlorinated 
Biphenyl, 

a miracle compound, Hallelujah! 

Even in death, the dead kept dying, 
could not rest and melt into the earth, 
become part of it, 
and return. 

JOHN ROSS 

Areata 

(from his book TheDai/y Planet, 1982) 


COYOTE 


You’re the same as Coyote 
When you forget who you are. 

That’s all he ever did! 
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Jim Bush 
Waxahachie 


—Will Staple 

Nevada City 
(first published in 
4 'Passes for Human") 
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Dear Friends 

Hello and good wishes to all EFSers. 
This Christmas I am again offering 
( for sale my stoneware chimes imprinted 
with plants of the Pacific Northwest, 
as well as tapes of my music. 

Proceeds from tapes will go to the 
Alliance newspaper in Portland. The 
Alliance is a voice for the Cathedral 
Forest Action Group, as well as peace 
and social justice issues. Do you 
care about wilderness in Oregon? 

Then subscribe — $15 a year. 

I would like to invite everyone to 
my free concert, Tuesday, Dec. 10, 
at noon, at Region 6 Forest Service 
HQ in downtown Portland. I will 
sing wilderness music with my new 
group, All Life Is Equal . 

(Prices for- stuff : 

I Chimes $16 

| Tapes $6.50 

^includes prompt shipping to you or 
gif tee. 

wCecelia Ostrow, c/o THE ALLIANCE 
>P0B 14742, Portland, OR 97214 


( WAY OF THE MOUNTAIN 
) LEARNING CENTER 
1 Box 542 

V Silverton, Colorado 81433 


NATIONAL GRIZZLY 
GROWERS T-SHIRTS 

Mother Bear with cubs, 4 color, 
NGG logo — proceeds go to pro- 
tect and extend grizzly habitat. 
$9.50 postpaid from NGG/Gary 
Lawless, Box 687, South 
Harpswell, Maine 04079. 
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STREET 


Read The Path of the Pagan 

f 0 Warrior as Revolution- 

Jr ary Activism today. 

1 Uwlvlw orientations: 

* • World & Local events 

_ k & Liberation Struggles 

£ 0 if •Against Racism, Sex- 

Jtf f p JivL ism. Homophobia, Class 

Jl I Society 

Journal and •Defense of Mother 

documents Earth & the web of life 

•History of Pagan resi- 
Faerie Fire stance to Patriarchal 

c/o Pagansword Imperialism 

St. 432 (Dept. R) 'Modern issues of anti- 
263A West 19th St. Pagan bigotry and on 

New York. NY 10011 fighting for our rights 


Faerie Fire is also an activist nucleus 
working to build a movement of Pagan Warr- 
ior Societies— those interested in the spi- 
ritual politics of the Pagan Warrior Path, 
please write us for a free issue and info. 


fee Rie 
fine A 

Journal and 
documents 

Faerie Fire 
c/o Pagansword 
St. 432 (Dept. R) 
263A West 19th St. 
New York. NY 10011 


ANIMALS. 

Do they matter? 

An exciting new awareness is 
unfolding about our relationship 
with animals and the rest of the 
natural world. Read about it in 
THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA. 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA gives 
yon news, views and articles 
about animal rights, welfare and 
protection, and about the people 
who are making animal rights one 
of the major issues of the go's. 

A WHOLE MOVEMENT,, 

in: i imp macavimp i — ,ss,> . flu. 


IN ONE MAGAZINE. 

LM&§k 

□ YES, Sign me / Rights 

up for THE /f§E/ s 
ANIMALS’ \hf] w 

AGENDA /EL/ Ol 

I i 1 yr. SI 5.00 S[ 

I 1 2 yrs. $27.50 IfjgJ jMS H 

I i 3 yrs. $37.50 

□ Here’s $2 - Send me a sample 
copy and more information 


CITY STATE ZIP 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA 
P.O. Box 5234, Westport, CT OtiSSl 


THE MOUNTAIN BIKE MANUAL 

Dennis Coello 

A thorough, practical guide to one of 
America's fastest growing sports! 


MOUNTAIN BIKE 
I _MANUAL__J 


Dennis Coello 


HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 

& 

other materials on 

Deep Ecology • Place • the “old ways” 

& 

other Earth-centered topics 

* SEND FGR FREE CATALOG * 

* * 


T he term "mountain bike" is used to describe the 
new generation of bicycles which are built to 
withstand bumpy dirt roads, sand, and winter road 
conditions. Characterized by sturdy, heavy duty frames 
and knobby, oversized tires, they have quickly found 
widespread acceptance with the public. Until now there 
has not been a practical, thorough guide to purchasing 
and maintaining them. Bringing to this subject an 


immense background in conventional bicycling, Dennis 
Coello, a leading writer for Bicycling magazine and 
Bicycle Sport, has produced the definitive guidebook to 
purchasing and operating the mountain bike. In his 
research he consulted all the major manufacturers, 
compared and tested their products, and rode over 10,000 
miles in all kinds of terrain and conditions. Included are 
sections on repair and maintenance, how to pack and 
load, trip and touring options, and how to best exploit the 
machine's capabilities. Richly illustrated with photographs 
and drawings, this book is designed to be carried along 
and will enhance the cyclist's experience while keeping 
him safer, happier, and more self-assured. Essential for 
anyone getting into this extremely fast-growing sport. 

$7.95, 5V2X8V2, 128 pp., black & white photographs and 
illustrations, durable "totebook" design. 

ISBN: 0-942688-26-0 DREAM p o BOX 2707. 

GARDEN SALT LAKE CITY, 
PRESS UTAH 


FREEDOM INSURANCE! 
Alternate Identities Book 
$10.00. Survival Book List Vi. 
Tech-Group, Box 93124, Pasadena, 
CA 91109 DEALERS WANTED! ! 


Reality Inspector 

by John Caris 

A world championship chess 
match and computer cracking 
play their part in this imaginative 
and entertaining novel. 

$5. postpaid from: 
Westgate House 

56 Westgate, Suite 107 
San Francisco, CA 94127 


ADVERTISE IN EARTH FIRST! 
Our advertising rates are as follows: 
Full page - $110, Half page - $70, 
Fourth page - $40, Column inch - $4. 
Columns are 2 3/8 inches wide. Page 
fractions may be done in a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2 3/8, 5 3/4, 
7 3/8, or 9 3/4 inches wide. Ads that 
do not fit these dimensions will be 
PMTed to that width and an addi- 
tional $5 will be charged. AH prices 
are for camera-ready copy. Classified 
ads are available for 10<t a word ($2.50 
minimum). 


^p, CK PACKING 


AMISH FAR^ 


WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and MS. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q| incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069. 

(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex, religion or national origin. 


kFSERVATORlES WILD RIVE 1 ?- > 
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BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First! are available for 
$1 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- 
penses). Some of the early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Yol. II, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog- 
ressive ); letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell; Western Civilization by Chim Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 
Stakes Pulled. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VIII) Out 
Of Print 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! wilderness Proposal. 

YULE/BRIGID Dec. 21, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. II) 
Salt Creek Blockade; Nightcap Blockade in Au- 
stralia; Bisti Mass Trespass; Howie Wolke on Real 
Wilderness; Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; Foreman on 
Primeval Wilderness Management; Bill Devall on 
Earth Bonding; Foreman on Books; Ed Abbey on 
Pigs; Mama Rue on Yule; Wilderness & the Bible; 
Juniper Chaining in Utah; Bisti. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness Proposal(Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1983 (Vol. HI, No. VI) 
Bald Mt Road Stopped!; Round River Rendezvous; 
Marcy Willow: You; Chim Blea on Population Con- 
trol; Photos of EF! Glen Canyon Demo; The En- 
dangered Rainforest by John Seed; Watt Enters 
Coyote (A Greek Tragedy) by Marc Brown; John 
Seed on Anthropocentrism; EF! and Dignity; 
Mama Rue on Lughnasadh. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VII) OUT 
OF PRINT 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. I) Sin- 
kyone Redwood Blockade; EF! National Forest 
Campaign; Rainforest Burgers by Roselle; Bald Mt 
in Retrospect; EF!: The First 3 Years (with many 
photos); Howie Wolke on the Forest Service; Con- 
servation Biology review; The Battle of Salt Creek 
(an epic poem) by Marcy Willow; Watt’s Last EIS. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Service Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness Proposal(Nevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 

Evolutionary Ethic Rpvi'pw <?r*nrs “RAPr-” pm™ 

Blea on the 
cations. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness ProposaK Idaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal 
Arctic Wldlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Ludd/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 

Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wider-, 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wld Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(Wth) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wldemess — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions; 


ru Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
i Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
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Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Earth First! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
and insure you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours-whichever is shorter)? Then become 
a life subscriber! Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the 
Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent 
agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the form. 

Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30? for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 
Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 
Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $20 or more for a year’s subscription to Earth First! Send it first class or to Canada or Mexico (U. S. $ only). 

Here’s $25 (U.S. $ only) for a foreign subscription. 

Here’s $15 (or $20/first class or $25/foreign) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 


Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


Name 


Address 


State 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. ID Texas Wil- 
derness Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor; 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, &. Johnny Sagebrush' 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest; 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen- 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non- 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mt 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on Ecodefense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther; 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Em^=jf the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 


Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWR Desecrated; 
Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization; Ned Ludd/Advanced 
Billboarding. 

BELTANE May X, 1985 (Vol. V, No. V) Yellow 
stone’s Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, 
Alabama Wilderness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Middle Santiam, Welfare Ranchers, Great 
Exchange, Welcome to Earth First!, Critters 
Protest Bighorn Forest Plan, RNR Management, 
Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 


Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, 
Dark Side of Wilderness, Review of Fragmented 
Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985 (Vol. V, No. VI) Road 
Frenzy, Tree Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions 
in Oregon, EF! Guide to NF Planning, Aircraft in 
Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham Observatory, Jarbidge 
Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon Mine, Rainforest 
Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike Frome 
on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting 
the Expectations of the Land , Review of In the 
Rainforest , Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced 
Tree Spiking, Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM POB 5871 TUC- 
SON, AZ 85703. 
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CALENDARS 


THE 1986 

WESTERN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 

The award-winning calendar celebrating the beauties 
of America's Western Wilderness through the words and images 
of famous authors and photographers. 



T he fifth edition of the Western Wilderness Calendar 

celebrates the diverse beauty and intriguing mystery 
of the western American landscape in thirteen 
wilderness photographs. It is annotated with visionary 
statements from the works of Mary Austin, D. H. 
Lawrence, Robinson Jeffers, Ellsworth Kolb, along with 
quotations from Barry Lopez, Edward Hoagland, John 
McPhee, John Graves, William Least Heat Moon, and 
others. Packed with an eclectic mix of important and 
trivial dates as well as occurrences, holidays and events 
you're likely to have heard of, and a wealth of wilderness 
lore, the Western Wilderness Calendar has firmly established a 
unique place in the calendar market. 


$8pp, horizontal wall calendar. Large 14" x 10" size. Large grid 
with room for personal notations. ISBN: 0-942688-22-8 . Illustrated 
by Jim Stiles. 
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THE 1986 

UTAH WILDERNESS 
CALENDAR 

The spectacular beauty of Utah's wilderness 
featured in a new full-color horizontal wall calendar! 



THE 1986 UTAH WILDERNESS CALENDAR 


THE 1986 YOSEMITE! 
CALENDAR 


The second annual best-selling full-color calendar 
featuring one of our best-loved National Parks. 



THE 1986 BIG BEND, TEXAS 
CALENDAR 

Brand New for 1986! 

A full-color wall calendar of the glorious scenery 
of Big Bend National Park, Texas. 



D ream Garden Press is pleased to announce the 

inaugural year of The Utah Wilderness Calendar. Few 
places in the world have such incredible geologic 
and geographic diversity and beauty as does Utah. From 
towering granite peaks to the scorching Bonneville Salt 
Flats; from the slick rock of Zion National Park to the 
sandstone spires of Bryce Canyon, The 1986 Utah 
Wilderness Calendar is a beautiful tribute to the almost 
surreal landscapes and awesome spectacles of Utah. 
Designed to be used for personal notetaking, it is a large 
14"xl0" horizontal wall calendar with a six-month 
(July — Dec. 1985) poster inserted. 

$8 pp ■ 15 full color photographs. Annotated. 14"xl0". 

ISBN: 0-942688-24-4. 


T he highly successful Yosemite! Calendar returns for its 
second annual appearance featuring 15 photographic 
interpretations of that magical place, plus 19th 
century stereoviews, woodcuts, and other illustrative 
matter. Annotation includes significant dates in the history 
of the Sierra Nevada, information about and ancient lore of 
native Indians, and moving passages from the pens of John 
Muir, Clarence King, Frederick Olmsted and others 
instrumental in preserving the Yosemite Valley. From 
granite cliffs and spires to meandering streams and 
thundering waterfalls we explore this national treasure 
photographically and historically, and so present a living 
vision of this land of subtle beauty and majestic grandeur. 

$9 pp. 10" x 13" vertical wall calendar with 15 full color 
photographs. With six-month 1985 poster calendar. 

ISBN: 0-942688-23-6. 


P roduced in cooperation with the Big Bend Natural 
History Association, this large (14" x 10") horizontal 
wall calendar portrays the exceptional scenic beauty 
of Big Bend National Park, the majestic gem of the Rio 
Grande. Unsurpassed photographic reproduction coupled 
with fascinating graphics and literary lore of that historic 
area make this calendar a prize for those interested in the 
history and natural history of Texas. Featuring a six- 
month poster insert (July — December '85), this calendar 
will set a new standard for photographic interpretation of 
Texas wilderness. 


$9 PP, 14x10, 15 full color photographs, black & white photos 
and illustrations. ISBN: 0-942688-29-5. 
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****** monkeywrench bomber * * * 

People will love it or hate, but they 
certainly will notice this shirt, featuring 
another zany masterpiece from John 
Zaelit: a WWII bomber with EF! insig- 
nia dropping monkeywrenches. Ghost 
white design on navy blue 100% cotton 
Beefy-T. $9.00 postpaid. Be the first in 
your ward to get one! 
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*********** EARTH FIRST! ****************** 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense 
of Mother Earth!” in black on green, red or yellow in 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s or in french cut 50/50 blend. $9.00 postpaid. In kids sizes, 
too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS-L. $6.00 postpaid. 

Specify kids when you order. 


********* THE CRACKING OF + + + **«**V 

GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Black design on blue or tan heather 75/25 blend. 
$9.00 postpaid. 


********** 






’85 ROUND RIVER 
RENDEZVOUS 

This is a one-time only shirt for the 1985 Earth First! Round River 
Rendezvous. Finally we have a pretty shirt (five colors, mountains, 
trees, streams, etc.) which attempts to capture the spirit of the moun- 
tains of Colorado. This is a collector’s item and will not be reprinted. 
Features the words: “1985 Round River Rendezvous” and “Earth 
First!” Designed by artist Kathy Faith. On a sand colored 100% cotton 
Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid, only 3 small, and 1 XL available 
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&** + *******«****** TOOLS ***************** 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and 
new, the monkeywrench and the warclub crossed. Black design on tan 
or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. $9.00 postpaid. 




********** AMERICAN CANYON FROG + «*** + «•***** 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus Abyssus 
Pistoffus) with the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT 
OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid. 


PROBVGANDA®®^^® 

BUMPERSTICKERS *★★★★★★****★ 


DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

1 'he monkeywrencher’s shirt. Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver design 
on black 100% cotton Beefy-T’s for night work or black design on white 
100% cotton ($9.00 postpaid). Also available in black long sleeves Beefy- 
T’s ($11 postpaid) and in black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9.00 postpaid). 


All of our bumperstickers are green lettering on long lasting white vinyl. Most 
are $1 postpaid each.* The multi-colored ones with flags or designs are $1.25 postpaid. 


ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 


BOYCOTT 
COORS “BEER” 

Damn the Corps 
Not Rivers 


DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST!* 
with or without flag 

Hayduke Lives 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 
MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


Oil & Bears Don’t Mix 


Rednecks for Wilderness 
REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 
RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 
RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(With Bear drawing and 
No Ski Area logo) brown & red 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY - 
ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN! 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS* with flag 
LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT ALONE 

NATIVE* with globe 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere • bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 

COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Green words on 
white stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. 1% inch diameter. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

EARTH FIRST! TOOLS 

The Monkeywrench and Warclub 
crossed in brown, the words “Earth 
First!” in green. T/» inch diameter. 
30 for $1.25 postpaid. 


WINDOW STICKERS 


Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl. 4 for $1 postpaid. 





Helen Wilson’s 

WILDLIFE NOTECARDS 3 


For all of you fans of the critters drawn 
by Tucson artist Helen Wilson which wb 
pepper our pages, we are now offering JSJf 
Earth First! Notecards featuring Helen’s & 
work. Twelve notecards come for $4.50 sjc 
postpaid — three each of Grizzly, Moose, 
Quail, and Ringtail. These are printed on 
attractive recycled paper. Buy them in SH 
time to use for your Yuletide greetings. JSJj 
All proceeds to protect the habitat of our jjjf 
friends featured on the cards. &C 


Our back cover art this issue features one of the 

note card designs by Helen 
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CAMO CAPS 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
*»*» PATCHES ***'« 


These are black 3 inch diameter 
circles with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid. 


TRINKETS ORDER FORM 


EARTH FIRST! 


Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to: Earth First! POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. Please send cash for orders of $5 or less. Allow 5 weeks for 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received by then). First class delivery can be 
arranged. Enter or circle size, color, style, etc. Orders from out of country must 
be in U.S. dollars and include some extra for shipment. 

Sometimes we are temporarily out of something while we wait for our stock to 
arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item as 
soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, best give us a second choice of colors 
or whatever and when you need it by. 


we ve got a variety of camoflage baseball caps. They come in either woodland or 
desert camo. There’s 100% cotton cloth backs or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” are 
printed in black. Specify which style you want or we’ll just send you what we think 
is best. $8.00 postpaid. 




MUSIC 






</• how 
*•! many 


total 



Address: 

City & State: Zip 
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T-SHIRTS 

EF! Fist Size Color 

French cut or regular — $9 
Kids — $7 

Glen Canyon Damn 

Size Color $9 

Defend the Wilderness 

Size Color 

French cut or regular short sleeve — $9 
Long-sleeve — $11 

Tools Size Color $9 

Frog Size Color $11 

Bomber Size $9 

BUMPERSTICKERS 


Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty 
Trees; If Cans Were Nickles; Shopping 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter 
March; River Libber; Habitat; and lots 
more! $9 postpaid. 


SILENT AGITATORS 

EF! Fist (30/sheet) $1.25 

EF! Tools (30/sheet) $1.25 

Boycott Coors (10/strip) $1.25 

CALENDARS 

1985 Earth First! Calender $3 

1986 Western Wilderness Calendar $8 

1986 Yosemite! Calendar $9 

1986 Big Bend, Texas Calendar $9 

1986 Utah Wilderness Calendar $8 

SNAKE OIL 

Wildlife Notecards 12/$4.50 

EF! Window Stickers 4/$l 

EF! Camouflage Baseball Caps $8 

Hayduke Lives Patches $3.50 

Songs of Fishing, Sheep, and Guns in 

Montana by Greg Keeler $6.50 

Texas Oasis, by Bill Oliver $9 

BOOKS 

Beyond The Wall by Ed Abbey 

paperback, signed $15 

The Monkeywrench Gang, 10th Anniversary 

Edition, hard cover, signed, $25 

Deep Ecology, by Bill Devall & 

George Sessions, hard cover, $17 

Ecodefense, by Dave Foreman $10 

Full Circle by Lone Wolf Circles $5 

Sacred Cows at the Public Trough 

Denzel & Nancy Furgeson $1 (postage only) 

Resist Much, Obey Little, by James Hepworth 

and Gregory McNamee $9 

Add 5% Sales Tax If Resident Of AZ 

OKAY, HERE s 


SEND TO: 


GREG KEELER 


Songs of fishing, sheep 
and guns in Montana 


“I’ve been waiting for years to see a 
tape of Greg Keeler’s songs out, and 
who better to do it than Earth First!? 
Greg’s cutting, witty, hard-hitting, di- 
verse, intelligent songs are already a 
legend in Montana. Now they can do 
their work all over.” — Gary Snyder 


Including these smash hits: 


Ballad of Billy Montana • I Don’t Waltz (and She Don’t Rock n Roll) • 

Drinkin’ My Blues Away • Miles City Buckin' Horse Sale • Latter Day Worm Fisherman • 
• Fossil Fuel Cowboy ^Montana Cowboy 


Cold Dead Fingers • Last Great American Cookout • I call My Mama Papa • Good Morning Sailor • Make 
Bucks, Get Rich • Roll on Missouri 


EARTH FIRST! MUSIC LTD 

P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 

All Proceeds Go To Preserving Our Environment 


Only $6.50 postpaid 





This book showcases the early artwork 
and poetry of Lone Wolf Circles. It 
traces the pursuit of wilderness: “And 
beneath the ash, the ash of paveme nt. 


the certainty of seed. ” The promised re- 
turn of our wild selves. Available from 
Earth First! for $5.00 postpaid. 100% 
of every sale goes to Earth First! 




ECODEFENSE: 

A Field Guide to 
Monkeywrenching 


lockbuster Report on the 
Abuses of Overgrazing 
on the Public Lands 
By Denzel & Nancy Ferguson 

FREE! — only from Earth First! 
(Thanks to Lynn Jacobs) 

Send $1 for postage to EF!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 


Beyond the Wall 

By Edward Abbey 

What do Wallace Stegner, Edward Hoagland, Jim 
Harrison, Thomas McGuane, and James Dickey 
have in common with Larry McMurtry? They all 
agree that Abbey is “the 
j Thoreau of the American West.” 

Here is Abbey at his best 
on a lyrical journey through 
miraculous, wild places from 
Alaska to Mexico — well 
beyond the constraining wall 
of contemporary life. 


EDWARD 
ABBEY 


Signed by Edward Abbey 
All proceeds to Earth First! 


Edited by Dave Foreman 
Forward! by Ed Abbey 


10th Anniversary Edition 


SACRED COWS AT THE PUBLIC TROUGH 


detailed, field-tested 
hints from experts on: 

* Tree-spiking 

* Stopping ORV’s 

* Destroying roads 

* Decommissioning heavy equipment 

* Pulling survey stakes 

* Stopping trapping 

* Trashing billboards 

* Hassling overgrazers 

* Leaving no evidence 

* Security 

. . . and much more! 


HEAVILY ILLUSTRATE 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 
DIAGRAMS ANF 
CARTOONS 

$10 postpaid 
Order from: 

Earth First! 

PO Box 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 


Signed by 
the Author 


Ed Abbey’s Masterpiece 
Illustrated by R. Crumb 

$25 postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 


by Bill Devall and George Sessions 


$17 hardcover postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 


The philosophical fundamentals for the defense of Earth 


DEEP ECOLOGY 
Living As If Nature Mattered 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

James Hepworth and Gregory McNamee.Eds. 
Edward Abbey Exposed as Important Writer. 


With essays by Wendell Berry, Barry Lopez, 
Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, 

Richard Shelton and others. 

A book that is both important and 
pleasurable to read. 


RESIST MUCH, 
OBEY LITTLE 

Some Notes on 
Edzuard Abbev 


E dward Abbey can boast of professional success. He 
has achieved wide fame as an author of novels and 
essays and has been accepted by the Eastern 
literary junta as a rare Western specimen worthy of some 
notice. He is visible as a champion of many causes, a few 
of which dismay his staunchest fans. Clearly identified 
with the radical environmental movement. Abbey's The 
Monkey Wrench Gang has contributed the symbol (the 
monkey wrench), the tone (outrage tempered with 
humorous detachment), and the character types (George 
Hayduke, Seldom Seen Smith, Bishop Love) for the next 
battle for the soul of the American West. But have these 
activities been a hindrance to genuine appreciation of 
Edward Abbey, the writer? 


Resist Much, Obey Little is a straightforward, simple 
collection of pieces that deal with an artist and his work. 

It is intended for Abbey's audience, those who read him 
for pleasure and insight, not academic rumdumbs. The 
contributors' goals are the same as Abbey's: to amuse and 
to edify. Abbey's writing moves the reader. These pieces 
are similarly inspiring. Wendell Berry, William Eastlake, 
and Barry Lopez tell us why they believe Abbey to be 
important. As careful, intelligent writers themselves, they 
elevate Abbey above the debates that rage about him. 
Richard Shelton, Nancy Mairs, and Robert Houston, 
among others, discuss specific aspects of Abbey's work 
and relate those issues to the whole. Gary Snyder and 
Sam Hamill take him head on and thereby spell out 
Abbey's underlying ethos. In addition. Abbey speaks for 
himself in several wide ranging interviews. The result is a 
readable, unpredictable first effort at putting Ed Abbey 
into clear perspective. His fans and foes alike will benefit 
by reading it. 

cloth. 5 '/sxS'o, 144 H>. ISBN: 0-942688-16-3. 
paper. ISBN: 0-942688-17-1. 
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YULE EDITION 


December 21, 1985 

Vol. VI, No. II 

THE RADICAL ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNAL 

TWO DOLLARS 


The Highjacking of 
Friends of the E arth 


Exclusive to Earth First!: 

An Interview with David Brower 
on the Fate of Friends of the Earth 
by Mike Roselle 

EF!: What the hell is going on at FOE? 

Brower: A razor-thin majority of the 
board of directors has resolved to move 
headquarters from San Francisco to 
Washington, to dump almost all the staff 
in San Francisco, and to “reconsolidate” 
as a Washington-DC focussed lobbying 
outfit. I have suggested they rename 
the group “Friends of the Potomac.” 

EF!: So what’s wrong with that? 

Brower: What isn’t? Washington 
already has the Environmental Policy 
Center and Institute, The Wilderness 
Society, the Sierra Club, the National 
Audubon Society, Environmental Action, 
and several others who could fill a small 
theater with environmental lobbyists. 
Another lobbying-only organization is 
about the last thing the earth needs. 

EF!: Back up a minute. When did 
FOE start, and why? 

Brower: I left the Sierra Club in May 
1969 following a series of disagreements 
I won’t bore you with. We incorporated 
FOE on July 11 that same year. From 
the beginning FOE was to be lean, 
quick, flexible, and international. On 
the last we’ve had no little success - 
there are now independent FOE groups 
in 30 countries. None, I may add, is a 
professional lobby. 


It’s not that we don’t acknowledge that 
Washington is one of the more important 
places on earth, for better or worse. 
Much mischief is hatched in Congress 
and the executive agencies, and good 
work is accomplished there, too. FOE’s 
first employee served for five years as 
its Washington, DC, representative, 
and he was one of the best lobbyists in 
the business. The difference now is that 
the board majority is eliminating just 
about everyone in San Francisco (with 
collective experience of more than 100 
years not counting mine) and rebuilding 
in Washington with a staff with a 
cumulative experience of around ten 
years. All FOE is to become support 
staff for a handful of lobbyists. 

EF!: What about international work? 

Brower: This is where our greatest 
loss will be sustained. The move will 
eliminate FOE programs and adjunct 
programs concerning marine mammals, 
Antarctica, tropical rainforests, nuclear 
proliferation, pesticides, and others. 

EF!: What do FOE’s members think 
about all this? 

Brower: No one knows. 

Let me say that again. No one knows. 
The board majority has been asked re- 
peatedly to pose the question to the 
members, and they have refused. There 
is a provision in our bylaws for turning 
over big questions to the members, but 
the board majority has taken refuge in 
legal evasions and has refused to consult 


the members. Their argument is that 
this is simply an administrative adjust- 
ment - moving functions from one city 
to another. It is far more. It is the de- 
struction of FOE as we’ve known it. The 
board majority went so far as to file 
suit against me to try to keep me quiet. 
If your tape recorder is working, I’d 
say they haven’t quite succeeded. 

EF!: So what are you doing about it? 

Brower: My colleagues on the minority 
side have asked the court to block the 
move to Washington pending a decision 
by the members. We’ve promised to re- 
sign if the members ratify the move in 
a fair election. Still, the majority resists 
letting the members decide. Indeed, 
they’ve gone ahead using my name and 
bragging about programs that no longer 
exist. I’ve demanded that they cease 
using my name, but they refuse to do 
even that. 

EF!: Who’s at the bottom of all this, 
Exxon? Cap Weinberger? 

Brower: Whatever corporate influ- 
ence there may be I have no idea, 
though I doubt that anything could sur- 
prise me now. Somebody must be happy 
with the loss of our energy and arms- 
control leadership. Let’s just say that 
the cast of characters resembles very 
closely the group that threw me off the 
board altogether in July 1984 - a move 
that was rescinded because it was illegal. 

The people arguing for the retreat 
to the Potomac are Executive Director 


Karl Wendelowski (who has not yet pre- 
sented any analysis of the cost of the 
move), Geoff Webb (appointed Washing- 
ton Director by Wendelowski), Dan Luten 
(President), Paul Burks, Wes Jackson, 
and Alan Gussow (vice presidents), 
Edwin Matthews (secretary, served as 
president from 1979 to 1980, when he 
was voted out), Ann Roosefelt, Liz Rais- 
beck (former Washington Director), and 
Mark Terry (founder of a remarkable 
Seattle school whose directors ousted 
him, whereupon his directors were 
ousted and he returned). 

I suppose this is in part a reflection 
of the divergent paths of the country’s 
main environmental groups. Many - 
Sierra, Wilderness, Audubon -are opting 
for the professional manager type of 
administration. Others - Earth First!, 
Greenpeace - have stuck with what some- 
one called the passionate amateur. FOE 
falls somewhere in between: we hired 
a professional manager who flopped. 
Now we amateurs want another chance. 

EF!: You say FOE’s members haven’t 
been consulted. If there are any FOE 
members reading this, what would you 
ask them to do? 

Brower: Write, call, wire FOE board 
members (1045 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94111 or 530 Seventh St 
SE, Washington, DC 20003) expressing 
your attitude toward this move. Alert 
reporters to the mess. And keep in touch 
with Friends of FOE, 40 Stevenson 
Ave. , Berkeley, CA 94708. 


EARTH FIRST! OPPOSES 
WILDERNESS WATER DIVERSIONS 



Terrorist Senator Bill Armstrong holds Colorado Wilderness hostage. 


By Skywalker 

Recently, Colorado Earth Firstters 
used street theater to protest the plans 
of Senator Bible-Bill Armstrong to dam 
wild Colorado rivers in order to provide 
water for lawns in the Denver area. The 
following describes the protest: 

On the sidewalk, under the smoggy 
skies, a toothy sucker in a black cape 
shrieked with fiendish glee as he 
clasped and bit indiscriminately among 
the plants and animals assembled to 
plead their case before Backwards Bill 
Armstrong. The Development Dracula 
found the lifeblood of the Wilderness 
irresistibly delicious. Without water 
projects, how could his dead world be 
maintained? When “Bad Bill” Bill ap- 
peared, armed like Rambo, he began to 
brutally subdue the Wilderness. He tied 
his hostages to a telephone pole and de- 
livered a terrifying proclamation: 

Whereas the people of Colorado and 
the US consider the wild areas of Col- 
orado to be a national treasure, I, Will- 
iam Armstrong, have taken the Col- 
orado wilderness hostage. You may con- 
sider me a religious fanatic because I 
worship the uncontrolled, cancerous 
growth of suburbs and industry. 
Nevertheless, greed is my religion and 
I will not release the Colorado wilder- 
ness until I have received its water 
rights. Nevermind that a wilderness 
without water is a dead wilderness. I 
demand this water, and I will not rest 
until Colorado resembles the waste- 
lands of New Jersey. Corporate 
America stands behind me in this ac- 
tion. Make no mistake, this is an act 
of terrorism. The wilderness hostages 
continued on pg 4 




EARTH FIRST! 

NO COMPROMISE IN THE DEFENSE OF MOTHER EARTH! 


Earth First! Journal is published eight times a year. 
Subscription is $15 a year. 

POB 5871 * TUCSON, ARIZONA 85703 * (602)622-1371 


Around the Campfire 




A frequent (well, half-a-dozen-a-year) 
letter we receive is: “Why isn’t Earth 
First! doing anything in the East!?” 
There are two replies to that challenge: 

1) Earth First! is a grassroots move- 
ment. If you want something to happen, 
do it yourself. If you want Earth First! 
to be active in your area, get moving. 
We don’t have a central directorate that 
determines what our priorities for the 
year will be. The priorities for Earth 
First! evolve naturally through the con- 
cern and energy of Earth Firstlers. 

2) We are active in the East! Look at 
what has been happening in Texas over 
the last year. (Now, I know that to you 
all from New Hampshire, Texas isn’t the 
East, but if you were raised a New Mex- 
ican like me, Texas is The East.) 
Further east than Texas, we now have 
active Earth First! groups in Maine and 
Virginia (see articles in this issue), and 
more coming along. 

Two major national projects of Earth 
First! are also prime fodder for you folks 
east of the shining mountains: our inter- 
national rainforest campaign and our 
new acid rain campaign. The rainforest 
campaign is gearing up considerably 
after the hugely successful (and Earth 
First! inspired) San Francisco Rain- 
forest Conference last month (see arti- 
cle). No matter where you live — tower- 
ing trees, towering cactus, or towering 
skyscrapers — you can get involved. 

Arizona Earth First! is sponsoring a 
North American Acid Rain Conference 
in January which will be designed to 
produce direct action to dramatize this 



most important issue. A full report on 
the EF! Acid Rain Task Force will soon 
be forthcoming in these pages. If you’re 
tired of the sizzle in the rain, get in- 
volved. 

Now I just received a letter from 
Utah saying, “Why aren’t you doing any- 
thing 

The Willamette National Forest in 
Oregon just published a nice little book- 
let on Earth First! and “Ecotage.” 
Write, ’em and get a copy: POB 10607, 
Eugene, OR 97440. One of the pleas the 
Freddies make in their report is that 
we make our views known through 
“legitimate” channels. This has been' a 
major complaint voiced by timber 
beasts and others in articles on Earth 
First! in The Wall Street Journal and 
the Chicage Tribune this year: that we 
don’t communicate our views except 
through protest signs and tree spikes, 
that we don’t make use of the adminis- 
trative, judicial and legislative options 
to state our case. 


GOODSY FOWL 



GIVE 'EM THE BOOT f 


BROUGHT TO YOU BY G.A.S.P. (GOODSY'S ASSERTIVE SOLUTION PATHOL) 


„ Hogwash. It was an Earth First! law- 
suit (in conjunction with the Oregon 
Natural Resources Council) that 
stopped the Bald Mountain road in the 
Kalmiopsis. Earth First! administrative 
appeals have stopped two dozen timber 
sales in Idaho National Forest RARE 
II areas this year. It was Earth First! 
money that sent Dr. Tony Povilitis of 
the Campaign for Yellowstone’s Bears 
back to the recent Congressional hear- 
ings on the GRIZ in Washington. Earth 
First! wilderness proposals and posi- 
tions on other issues are sent in great 
number to bureaucrats and politicians. 
Earth First! in Oregon is sparkplugging 
efforts to get Congressional action on 
the Hells Canyon Wilderness proposals. 

Nonetheless, Earth First! probably 
needs to put greater emphasis on de- 
veloping visionary proposals for the 
preservation and rehabilitation of natu- 
ral diversity, and on using the system 
to advance such proposals. If you don’t 
want to hang out in trees, sit in front 
of bulldozers, march around with pro- 
test signs, or creep about at night, op- 
erate as an Earth Firstler within the 
system — but from an ethical, visionary 
base. Confront the powers that be with 
sanity politely but uncompromisingly 
stated. 

In this season of good cheer, even a 
grinch like me needs to make a few 
thank-you’s. I particularly appreciate 
the good work John Davis, Assistant 
Editor of this journal, has been doing. 
Much of what you see in these pages is 
his work. My continued sanity is also 
his responsibility. Thanks also to Pete 
Rand who has been filling orders and 
otherwise helping out around the office 
here in Tucson the last month. Pete will 
be heading back to the Redding, Califor- 
nia, area to organize EF! projects 
there. 

Thanksgiving weekend saw a little 
EF! rendezvous in Big Bend National 
Park where the gang from Tucson, Bart 
and Julie from Alaska, Nagasaki from 
everywhere, and a bunch of Texas Earth 
First!ers got together for hikes, floats, 
music, and, unfortunately for me, 
Tequilla. 

One final note: For all you Earth 
First!ers in the Ohio region, I will be 
speaking at the Hunting Valley Campus 
of the University School (2785 Som 
Center Road, Chagrin Falls OH 44022) 
at 7:30 PM Wednesday, January 29th as 
part of their Environmental Issues 
Week. I hope to see some of you there. 
Maybe have a beer afterwards, maybe 
help start an Ohio EF! group. 

Dave Foreman 


SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times a 
year on the old pagan European nature 
holidays: Samhain (November 1), Yule 
(December 21 or 22), Brigid (February 
2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Beltane 
(May 1), Litha (August 1 or 22), Lugh- 
nasadh (August 1), and Mabon (Sep- 
tember 21 or 22). Deadlines for articles 
are three weeks before the cover date 
(October 10, December 1, January 10, 
March 1, April 10, June 1, July 10, and 
September 1). The newspaper is mailed 
3rd class on the cover date. First Class 
delivery is available for §5 extra a year. 
Airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $10 extra a year. 



EARTH FIRST! 
Yule Edition 
Dec. 1, 1985 
Vol. VI, No. II 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is an independent pub- 
lication within the broad Earth First! 
movement. Entire contents are copy- 
righted 1985, but we are pleased to 
allow reprints if credit is given. Earth 
First! is a forum for the militant en- 
vironmental movement. Responsibility 
rests with the individual authors and 
correspondents. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are eagerly 
sought to illustrate articles and essays. 
They will be returned if requested. No 
payment is offered except for extra 
copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, PO Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, CO 
81435. 

Dave Foreman, Editor & Publisher 
John Davis, Assistant Editor 
Dixie Dalton, Merchandise Manager 
Mike Roselle, Roving Editor 
Wildcat Annie, Ely Office Manager 
Randy Hayes, Rainforest Editor 
Bill Devall, Contributing Editor 
Art Goodtimes, Poetry Editor 
John Seed, Australia Correspondent 
Rick Davis, Japan Correspondent 

Art: Helen Wilson, Roger Candee, 
Bill Turk, Mike Roselle, Jim Stiles, John 
Zaelit, Mad Jack, Lone Wolf Circles 

Mailing: Tucson Earth First! Group 

ADDRESSES 

POB 235, Ely, Nevada 89301 
(702)289-8636: Correspondence with 
Wildcat Annie. 

POB 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 
(602)622-1371: Letters to the Editor, 
Manuscripts, Art, Photographs, etc. for 
Earth First! ; Subscriptions, Changes of 
Address, Inquiries; Merchandise Orders; 
Clippings; General Correspondence; 
Correspondence with Dave Foreman or 
John Davis. 



POB 1008, Telluride, Colorado 
81435 (303)728-4301: Poetry, Correspon- 
dence with Art Goodtimes. 

Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interest to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would be appreciated. Thank you! 

The Post Office does not forward 3rd 
Class Mail but they do charge us 30 
cents apiece to send us change of ad- 
dress information. Please send us 
your change of address immediately 
so we can send $ where the action is 
instead of to the Post Office. Some 
people using clever aliases are not re- 
ceiving their copies of Earth First!. 
Be sure to notify your mailman that 
“Attila the Hun” or “The Animal” re- 
ceives mail at your address. 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear EF! 

I have noticed in recent issues of EF! 
the name Adolf Murie mentioned more 
than once. I know the name Olaus J. 
Murie, biologist and wilderness advo- 
cate — one of the driving forces of The 
Wilderness Society. Olaus was hand- 
picked by Bob Marshall to serve on the 
ruling council of TWS; he later became 
its director and then president. 

Both these wilderness biologists ap- 
parently spent alot of time in Alaska 
during their lives. Are Adolf and Olaus 
two different people or one-in-the- 
same? 

Moses Harris 

Northern California 

Editor’s reply: Adolf and Olaus 
Murie were brothers. 

Dear Editor, 

I am putting together a book of per- 
sonal stories by people who are acting 
alone or in small non-structured groups 
to affect social change. I would like to 
hear from anyone who is personally 
taking an active stand in the areas of 
nuclear weapons, hunger, environmental 
issues (eco-saboteurs especially), 
women, minority, gay, and worker 
rights. Stories are welcome on other so- 
cial issues as well, and can also describe 
the efforts of someone other than your- 
self whose story you feel should be told. 

The main thesis of the book is that 
confrontational politics on a small scale 
is the path to real social change, that 
individual acts of courage are the 
proper and necessary response to a 
political system which is no longer rep- 
resentative of people’s needs. My feel- 
ing is that thousands of these acts of 
courage are occurring every day. 

I encourage anyone who is personally 
involved in a struggle for social change 
to write and tell me about your 
experiences. 

Donald Currie 

4006 25th St. 

San Francisco, CA 94114 

To the Editor, 

This morning as I rode home I heard 
a horrendous cry. It was a desert de- 
stroyer doing major destruction to the 
innocent plants and animals. With care- 
less ease it slashed back and forth 
amongst the creosote, paloverde trees 
and numerous cactus. A dove flew over- 
head, in terror, from the scene. I felt 
as if a sledge hammer had slammed into 
my stomach. I wouldn’t let the mur- 
derer see me cry so I turned my horse 
toward home and rode away. Soon the 
tears did come and wouldn’t stop. Land 
of my childhood, land of magic, so rare 
and fragile, what takes hundreds of 
years to grow and moments to destroy. 
I want to say that I am so thankful that 
Earth First! exists and that other 
people care about the earth. I am not 
alone and that fact gives me strength 
to continue. I especially enjoy reading 
Blade Ruiner, great art work! To all 
the tree sitters, bulldozer stoppers, 
blade ruiners, and all earth warriors — 
Thank You!! 

A desert warrior 

Prickly Pear 

Dear SFB, 

Imagine my chagrin! After years of 
struggling to achieve revolutionary pur- 
ity in the politics of language ... is it 
he/she, s/he,herm? ... I thought I had 
finally gotten it down. Then, with one 
heedless, unprofessional, medium- 
height chauvinist sentence, I stamped 
on Jimmy G’s “mildly obtrusive” (see 


Klinkman, Journal of Podiatry Vol 1, 
Oct, 1953) size 13 (or is it 14?) toes and 
violated the politics of size. 

To have oppressed a fellow/sister/sibl- 
ing EF!er . . . the shame of it ... to 
have been consequently vilified as “a 
nice enough person” . . . Oh, Jimmy G, 
how deep your pain must be! If you are 
still with us . . . all 6’6” of you . . . please 
hear my apology. I have only one excuse 
for my behavior ... for years, men have 
tried to convince me that 4” was 6”; so 
I just automatically took a tuck in my 
estimate of your height. Surely, we are 
both victims of sizeism. Let us join in 
the struggle to defeat this ugly blight. 

Venceremos, amigo, 

Mary Sojourner 

Dear Friends, 

I just had to write to say how happy 
I am to be on board! A friend turned 
me on to the Earth First! Journal and 
I have been a member for a couple of 
months. I can only say that it is like 
finding a brother or spiritual twin. 

I have belonged to the Sierra Club 
for more than a decade and Greenpeace 
for several years. These are wonderful 
organizations and I will remain a 
staunch supporter of their work. 
Nonetheless, I always felt some place 
inside was unreached; a place previ- 
ously touched only by the writings of 
Native Americans and a few extraordi- 
nary writers (i.e. Bill Eastlake). 
Perhaps it was the gushy emotionalism 
of the Greenpeace appeals and the 
overly cerebral (dare I say Yuppie) ap- 
proach of the Sierra Club. 

Whatever the reason, when I read 
articles like David Lucas on the Col- 
orado water diversions, I know I have 
found people who speak the same lan- 
guage and touch the same Earth as I. 

Yours in Peace, 

Alistair Benjamin 

Hey folks! 

I only make 5 G per year, why should 
I have to scrape up 15 bucks again just 
so you unshaven shifty-eyed outlaws can 
work out your frustration on big 
machines? I know, I know — ’cause if I 
don’t no one else will. Well you may be 
honored to know your rag is the only 
wood pulp product I subscribe to, and 
read front to back. Sorry to tell you how 
I recycle it, but we’re all waste in the 
end, n’est ce pas? 

Anyway, since I’ve gone to this 
trouble, I think I’ll buy a few of your 
stick-on aphorisms. My old truck needs 
a little body work and that vinyl really 
does a decent job. I know, I know — 
I’m helping to save what’s left of an 
ecosystem on this mudball. Maybe. 
Doesn’t hurt to try. 

Gaia, 

B. Carter 

Canterbury, NH 

Dear Friends, 

The concept of reclaiming land which 
has been overrun by humans and return- 
ing it to its natural state is not a new 
one. This instance, the establishing of 
the “New Forest” by William the Con- 
queror almost a thousand years ago, 
shows how long lasting such a thing can 
be: 

William spent his happiest hours — 
and days and weeks — hunting, and in 
the England of today there is no more 
picturesque reminder of the Norman 
Conquest than the New Forest. In 
Hampshire he found tens of thousands 
of thinly settled acres which he took 
as a private hunting preserve. Not satis- 
fied, he “afforested” additional large 
areas by evicting some 2,000 men, 


women and children from about twenty 
villages and a dozen hamlets. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle states, “He pre- 
served the harts and boars and loved 
the stags as much as if he were their 
father.” 

(National Geographic, 1966, “The 
Norman Conquest”, p.248) 

The New Forest remains today one of 
the greatest tracts of open and rela- 
tively wild land in Hampshire, as well 
as one of the few large areas of forest 
left in southern England altogether. 

The concept of reclaiming land cur- 
rently occupied by humans, and allowing 
it to revert naturally back to its original 
condition, is an important addition to 
contemporary environmental planning. 
We can no longer think only of protect- 
ing remaining unoccupied or un- 
exploited areas. There are not enough 
of these left. We must begin to restore 
the natural balance between humans 
and the rest of the earth’s plant and 
animal species by actively reclaiming 
those areas which have been misapprop- 
riated and misused by human beings. 

John McClellan 

Boulder, CO 

. . . Back, Igor; down, boy! nice crea- 
ture; nice Igor . . . we’re friends, right?. 

. . OUCH!!! . . . o.k, o.k, I’ll pay up! 
just call him off! Please put him back 
in his cage — quickly! Here’s the $15! 

There, that’s better. This unpleasant- 
ness wasn’t actually necessary, was it? 
I mean, I was going to pay you. Honest! 
No, I mean it; Trust me, would I lie to 
youV.I 

Matthew Bell 
Ojai, CA 

Dave Foreman: 

I liked the article Dreaming Big Wil- 
derness, a good reminder of what we 
are all working for. It is important dur- 
ing the course of day to day distraction, 
to lift the eyes and mind and look to- 
wards the ultimate goal. 

I also like EF! honesty. You don’t con- 
fuse me with a bunch of ’crap mail. ’ How 
sincere can an environmental organiza- 
tion be when they try to peddle every- 
thing from teddy bears with boots and 
backpack to smoked salmon gift packs? 

When I meet an EF! person or see a 
bumpersticker I know I have encoun- 
tered a committed environmentalist. 
Some organizations actually run a 
sweepstakes to attract new members. 
Do they really expect to appeal to use- 
ful, sincere people? 

I can handle defeat. When something 
planned by EF! doesn’t quite work out 
I can usually find out why. You don’t 
have to shout. A sentence or two in the 
Journal is enough. For bad or good, I 
feel like I know where EF! is at. 

I cannot handle the big organization 
approach. Their successes are overem- 
phasized, their defeats almost totally 
hushed up. Without any regrouping or 
creative criticism their members are 
urged on to a new issue. Or worse yet 
the member is lied to. He is told a vic- 
tory has been won, even if it hasn’t. 

Many Ef! people must be where they 
are now because of disgust at the above 
tactics. I’m certainly fed up. 

Perhaps James Watt was right when 
he talked about an “unquestioning mem- 
bership.” Have the big organizations, 
in their search for power (money) and 
big membership, diluted the people 
quality of their groups? 

Well EF! isn’t going that way. You 
have my confidence and respect. Sign 
me up again for another subscription. 

Thanks 

Louis 

Medford, OR 

Editors: 

Ah, blessed nakedness! Few things 
on this planet are more enjoyable than 
a bare-assed soak in a mountain stream 
in August. I’ve long suspected that any- 
one who carries a bathing suit into the 
wilderness is a bit of a fool. Who would 
want to wrap themselves in fabric when 
they have an opportunity to gain a full 
tan from top to toe? 

Unfortunately, it’s becoming difficult 
to find skinny-dipping sites in North 
America. Local prudes are organizing 
from Florida to California in order to 
put an end to nude beaches. State offi- 
cials in New York have adopted an anti- 
nudity law that’s so strict that it’s now 
illegal to publicly breast-feed an infant 
in Albany or Rochester. Federal rangers 
on Cape Cod run regular sweeps during 


the summer in order to “round up the 
nudies” on secluded beaches. Mean- 
while, porno magazines are being 
openly displayed in drugstores and 
supermarkets while topless bars and 
strip j oints continue to flourish through- 
out America. The message is clear: 
When nudity can be commercialized and 
exploited, it’s tolerated. When nudity 
is enjoyed without apology, exploita- 
tion, or payment, local Puritans demand 
that the skinny-dippers be punished. 

Fortunately, there’s a citizens group 
in America that’s working to keep public 
beaches and wilderness areas open to 
clothes-optional recreation. The 
Naturists describe themselves as being 
a Sierra Club for skinny-dippers, but it 
would be more accurate to think of the 
Nats as being in the same category as 
Earth First! on environmental issues. 
The Naturists are willing to openly say 
“No” to the Cotton Mather-types who 
want to ran America’s parks. Naturists 
have practiced non-violent civil dis- 
obedience in several states in order to 
challenge anti-nudity laws. Bit by bit, 
the Naturists are establishing them- 
selves as a national forqe working to 
free America’s beaches. The Naturists 
have campaigned against pornography 
and sexual exploitation. The organiza- 
tion encourages people of all types to 
join together to change American at- 
titudes towards nude recreation. 

For information on the Naturists con- 
tact: Naturists, RO.Box 132, Oshkosh, 
WI 54902. 

One final thought: If Catholic France, 
Orthodox Greece, and Communist 
Yugoslavia can accept nude beaches, 
why so much fuss in the United States? 
It’s time to put Park Rangers to work 
protecting wilderness ares and wildlife 
rather than chasing after bare-assed 
swimmers and topless matrons. 
America, grow up! You have nothing to 
lose but their prudery. 

Yours truly, 

Henry Anasazi 

Santa Fe, NM 

Dear whoever you are Editor, 

Pass us off for dead if you will, but 
there are close to two hundred thousand 
acres of wilderness already designated 
between the two Virginias, and as much 
left over from the RARE II reccomen- 
dations. Granted, not a large chunk by 
the standards of you big boys in the 
West, but then again, our mountains are 
not so big. We boys in the small states 
like Virginia are in desperate need of 
help. The Freddies want to clearcut 60% 
of our National Forests real soon. Small 
fish to you big boys, but you will never 
clean up the Mississippi Basin without 
some help from the East. Not to men- 
tion that THE BAY yet remains to be 
a focus for all you big boys. If you want 
to stop the massacre in the West, stop 
applying those bandaids. The whole 
movement has been in the emergency 
ward too long. Let’s start talking about 
some restoration. We have a 40,000 acre 
Wilderness in West Virginia to connect 
with 93,000 acres of the Shenandoah 
National Park. 

Let’s do it. 

JDAV, 

Washington, DC 

Dear Friends, 

I’m not sure how often you folks out 
there climb down out of your trees to 
eyeball the latest Wall Street Journal 
(say, to see if L-P’s stock has plummeted 
or some such good tidings) so I’m send- 
ing along the enclosed clipping regard- 
ing some eek-o-tage some folks seem to 
be perpetrating in our nation’s forests. 
Not that I think there may be any re- 
lationship between you folks’ call to 
arms in defense of Mother Earth and 
these rep-re-fcen-sible activities con- 
ducted by some row-di-cal fringe ele- 
ments, but all of us down here at the 
National Capital Garden Club and Mod- 
erate Enviro-Apologist organization 
jist thought you might want to see Dave 
Foreman quoted in a real (i.e. Eastcoast 
capitalist establishment) newspaper re- 
garding this terribul, terribul state of 
affairs. Funny thing, though, WSJ 
never once stopped to ask why people 
risk life and limb spiking trees to con- 
found the timber interests. But then, I 
guess there’s no money to be made in 
such philo-sop/i-i-cal specu-Za-tion. 

No Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth! 

Yers truly, 

Let’s hear it for anonymity! 
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COLORADO (continued) 


will not be released until the following 
demands are met: 1) All wilderness 
streams and rivers must be sucked dry 
and given to Aurora, so that it can ex- 
pand into Kansas. 2) AU water not used 
for suburban expansion shall be given 
to environmentally destructive projects 
like those of the Synfuels Corporation 
so it can continue laying waste to Col- 
orado’s wilderness areas. 3)The few 
drops left by Synfuels Corporation, if 
any, will be used by welfare ranchers 
on public lands to turn elk habitat into 
overgrazed cow pastures. 

Things looked grim for the fauna and 
flora, tied to the telephone pole. They 
waved their Honk For Wilderness sign. 
People in cars that cost under $6745 hon- 
ked readily. One lady rolled down the 
window so her toddlers could meet the 
bear. Then, out of nowhere, was it a 
spotted owl? A golden eagle? No! It was 
the Earth Ranger! Earth Ranger 
routed the forces of darkness with a few 
well-placed rubber darts. Just to be 
sure, the creatures drove a wooden 
stake into Dracula’s dehydrated heart. 
Happily, the stake was connected to one 
of Nicholas Brown’s terrific signs — 
ARMSTRONG SUCKS THE BLOOD 
FROM WILDERNESS (in dripping 
color). 

Armstrong and Strang, sagebrush re- 
bels, are making a states’ rights outcry 
of this. They seek to abrogate the legal 
process to prevent Wilderness from hav- 
ing its rightful day in Colorado’s water 
courts. The legislation proposed by 
Armstrong and Strang would set a 
catastrophic precedent. Watch for simi- 
lar moves in your state. Remember that 
reserved water rights for Wilderness 
might be the one tool by which congres- 
sional and presidentially mandated ex- 
ceptions to the Wilderness Act, e.g. for 
water projects, could be legally re- 
sisted. We have several such battles 
looming in Colorado, as the empire 
makes its big move for mega-obscene 
growth along the Front Range. 

Bombard these madmen with calls, 
cards and letters — water for wilder- 
ness, water for life!! 



Vampire senator Bill Armstrong prepares to sink his teeth into a Colorado wilderness 
trout. 



Adopt a BLM Wilderness! 


The Sierra Club and The Wilderness 
Society are conducting an Adopt-a- 
Wildemess program, in which individual 
environmentalists will explore, study, 
and seek to protect Bureau of Land 
Management units that have been or 
should be designated as Wilderness. 
This program offers ecologists an excel- 
lent opportunity to become active in pro- 
tecting one or more of their local wild 
areas. Simply choose your favorite area; 
learn its topography; find where it has 
been encroached upon by developments; 
communicate with state coordinators 
concerning appropriate boundaries for 
Wilderness designation; write to the 
BLM recommending the area as Wilder- 
ness and telling why it must be pre- 
served; and monitor the area to make 
sure that the scoundrels in the BLM do 
not allow the area to be ravaged by the 
land despoilers. To learn more about the 
program, contact your state coordinator: 
Arizona 

Joni Bosh, Arizona Wilderness Coalition, 
2127 E Osborn, Phoenix, AZ 85016 (602- 
956-4390) 

California 

California Wilderness Coalition, Box 
429, Davis, CA 95616 (916-758-0380) 
California Desert Conservation Area 
Scott Simons, POB 1062, Phelan, CA 
92371 (619-868-6934) 

Colorado 

Sharyl Kinnear, POB 204, Grand 
Junction, CO 81502 (303-245-1191) 
Idaho 

Brian Schaeffer, Committee for Idaho’s 
High Desert, Box 463, Boise, ID 83701 
(208-377-9389) 

Montana 

John Gatchell, Montana Wilderness 
Association, POB 635, Helena, MT 
59624 (406-443-7350) 

Nevada 

Roger Scholl, POB 9096, Reno, NV 
89507 (702-323-1223) 

New Mexico 

Steve Marlatt, 2422 S Espina #32, Las 
Cruces, NM 8800 1 (505-526-0934) 


Oregon 

Don Tryon, POB 848, Bend, OR 97709 
(503-388-0089) 

Utah 

Jim Catlin, 1120 S Windsor St. Salt Lake 
City, UT 84105 (801-531-7552) 


Washington 

Jean Duming, The Wilderness Society, 
1424 4th Ave. #822, Seattle, WA 98101 
(206-624-6430) 

Wyoming 

Mike Massie, Wyoming Chapter of 
Sierra Club, Rt. 62, Box 164, South Pass 
City, WY 82520 (307-332-6506) 



West Potrillo Mts WSA, New Mexico 
Photo by Dave Foreman 


BACKGROUND FACTS 

Senator Armstrong and his cohort, 
Congressman Mike Strang, are en- 
gaged in a campaign which could com- 
promise all designated Wilderness in 
the US. These villains are holding the 
Colorado Wilderness Bill hostage by in- 
sisting that language be inserted 
therein to eliminate reserved water 
rights for Wilderness. In addition, 
Strang introduced a bill in committee 
on November 6, 1985, to deny water 
rights to Wilderness and National Parks 
in Nevada. Federal reserve water rights 
have been upheld in US courts since 
1908 to protect Indian Reservations, 
National Parks, National Forests, Rec- 
reation Areas, and Wildlife Refuges. 
These lands are to be allowed enough 
water to provide for the purposes for 
which 'they were established. In Wilder- 
ness this means minimum stream flows 
and lake levels. But, as Armstrong dis- 
covered, Wilderness had never been 
awarded reserved water rights in court. 
That is, until Judge Kane’s historic de- 
cision of November 26, 1985, in District 
Court in Denver. 

Alarmed by the failure of the Forest 
Service to protect water rights for Wil- 
derness, the Sierra Club filed suit to 
legally establish the existence of such 
rights, and to force the Forest Circus, 
against its will, to enter Colorado water 
court to claim those rights. Judge John 
Kane Jr. ruled that these rights do in- 
deed exist, saying “without water, the 
wilderness would become deserted 
wastelands.” However, Kane found no 
violation of a “public-trust doctrine” in 
the Freddies’ lack of initiative. Al- 
though “dismayed by federal defen- 
dants’ benign neglect of this issue,” 
Kane did not uphold the Sierra Club’s 
contention that the government illeg- 
ally, and capriciously took no action to 
claim water rights. This despite the im- 
minent closure of the window of oppor- 
tunity for entering Colorado’s statewide 
water adjudication process. 

Sadly, the FS is not required by 
Kane’s decision to enter Colorado water 
court on behalf of Wilderness. The 
Freds must come up with a plan to pro- 
tect their water resources by April X, 
1986. The federal fatocracy has argued 
that there are ways other than going 
to court to accomplish this purpose. It 
is likely that he FS will condemn and 
purchase the water rights for Wilder- 
ness, even though they plead a shortage 
of staff and funding for going to court 
over water rights. Yet a legal and polit- 
ical nightmare will result if condemna- 
tion is attempted in Colorado or any- 
where else in the West, so, in effect, 
the FS is escaping their duty to obtain 
Wilderness water rights. 

The Circus claims that it will deny 
rights of way and permits for projects 
on federal lands that might threaten 
Wilderness water, but this claim is de- 
ceitful. Armstrong has already written 
legislation to limit federal authority in 
this area. Furthermore, the FS could 
not stop diversions upstream of Wilder- 
ness as long as the development 
occurred outside of National Forest 
boundaries. Were they not so pro- 
development, the FS might be able to 
use trespass lawsuits as a legal resort 
to block some water diversions, but to 
truly protect Wilderness water, the FS 
must obtain Wilderness water rights, 
which it does not want to do. 

It seems as if the Mountain States 
Legal Foundation (MSLF, James Watt’s 
Frankenstein’s Monster) must be giving 
free secret legal advice to our nature 
nazis. In fact, right after Kane’s ruling 
was issued, Casey Shpall of MSLF was 
quoted in the Rocky Mountain News 
as follows, “He certainly gave the gov- 
ernment the option not to claim water 
rights, if they can figure out another 
measure to protect the areas.” 
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TEXAS EF! PROTECTS 
PINE BEETLES, PECANS 


By Coyote 


AND RIVERS 


Owing to a letter-writing campaign 
initiated by Texas Earth First! (and 
later joined by the Texas Committee on 
Natural Resources and the Texas Sierra 
Club), the Forest Service consented to 
hold a series of public meetings on the 
abominable Land and Resources Man- 
agement Plan for the National Forests 
and Grasslands in Texas. Held in Au- 
stin, Houston, Dallas and Nacogdoches 
in September, the Freddies were given 
a sampling of the public sentiment they 
prefer to believe doesn’t exist, i.e., that 
many citizens are sickened by their in- 
tensive tree farming practices which 
leave once-diverse natural forests de- 
vastated. 

Hundreds of Texans attended the 
meetings. Some traveled great dis- 
tances to admonish the Forest Service 
about even-aged management; some 
presented lengthy speeches; some read 
poetry; some read prose; Bill Oliver 
sang two original songs. The only voice 
in support of FS policies and the Forest 
Plan came from the Houston Trail Rid- 
ers Association (dirt bike thugs) who 
praised the plans to build 200 miles of 
ORV trails. 

As the public comment period ended, 
word was that the Regional Forester 
was deciding on a proposal to commis- 
sion a Supplementary Alternative to 
the EIS which would be an “all-aged” 
management plan. Apparently, this re- 
quest was made in response to threats 
of lawsuits against the FS over the lack 
of a wide range of alternatives in the 
DEIS. Examples: 

1. No uneven-aged management 
plans were considered in detail; 

2. No administrative additions to 
existing Wilderness (presently only 
35,000 acres of National Forest Wilder- 
ness for the third-most populous state 
in the nation); 

3. No alternative to planned 
maximum oil and gas exploration ac- 
tivities; 

4. No alternatives to current policies 
regarding pine beetle control methods 
(i.e., logging and road-building in Wil- 
derness and other sensitive areas); 

5. No alternatives presented which 
provide for the reintroduction of extir- 
pated species such as bison, bear, or 
wolves; 

6. No alternatives presented which 
provide for the establishment of biolog- 
ical “linking corridors,” or strips of un- 
developed, publicly-owned lands which 
would interconnect Wilderness Areas, 
wildlife management areas, the pro- 
posed Neches River National Scenic 
Riverway, local and state parks, and the 
Big Thicket National Preserve. 

Should the Regional Forester ap- 
prove the request to do another alterna- 
tive, the Final Plan and EIS may not 
be available until late 1986. At any rate, 
they won’t be able to implement their 
plans to clearcut 100,000 acres next year 



David Orrsits chained to a 50" diameter pecan tree on Boggy Creek. Standing guard 
are residents of the neighborhood. Photo by Donna Zeck. 


as long as the Plan is held up (the entire 
National Forest System in Texas is only 
665,000 acres in size). 

Meanwhile, the Interdisciplinary 
Study Team for Pine Beetle Control is 
preparing an EIS on timber cutting for 
pine beetle control in Wilderness Areas , 
specifically in Forest Service Region 8 
(Southern Region). The expected re- 


lease date for this EIS is early January. 
EF! activists around the nation should 
write for copies of this paper and make 
appropriate (derogatory) comments on 
it during the public comment period. If 
you live in or near a state which is in 
Region 8 (Texas to Virginia), write the 
Forest Supervisor nearest you and re- 
quest that he hold a series of public 



meetings (if you use the term “public 
hearings,” they get nervous; you’ll get 
a better response if you just call them 
meetings) on the proposed continuance 
of Wilderness timber harvesting. Then, 
get everyone you know who cares to 
lambast the Freddies’ diabolical anti- 
Wildemess activities. 

Public meetings are already being 
planned for cities in Texas (Austin, 
Houston, Dallas and Nacogdoches), but 
so far no other states have announced 
any intention to hold such meetings. 
This would be a good time for Earth 
First.'ers around the South to get busy! 
Texas EF!ers should contact their local 
contact people to find out dates, times 
and places of the planned meetings 
(probably the first week in February). 

In other Texas news, Texas EF! held 
an impromptu Statewide Rendezvous 
November 8-10 at the Upland Island Wil- 
derness in Angelina National Forest in 
East Texas. Despite the fact that it was 
the first weekend of deer season and 
there were drunk hunters crawling 
through the woods, a high time was had 
by all. Videotaping equipment (fur- 
- nished free by Austin Community Tele- 
vision) was used to document the devas- 
tation caused by “pine beetle control” 
logging. A mini-documentary for public 
television, Forest Service public meet- 
ings, and local EF! groups to show, is 
being prepared in the coming month. 
Contact EF! Austin at POB 7292, U.T. 
Station, Austin, TX 78713 for info. 

Cattle are still being grazed in Texas 
Wilderness Areas. Several graziers 
have worked up a sweetheart deal with 
the FVeddies: they have been permitted 
to drive to round up cattle by hand or 
on horseback. As of this writing, some 
of the roads which were ostensibly 
closed in the Upland Island area after 
the Texas Wilderness Act was passed 
are only blocked by a gate which has no 
lock on it. ORV users also pass through 
these unlocked gates into the Wilder- 
ness. The FS is looking into the matter. 



Tom Fitzer makes his “last stand” in a pecan tree at Boggy Creek. 



The Governor rips the shirt off The Taxpayer’s back at EF! demonstration against the 
Texas Water Plan at the State Capitol in Austin. Photos by Barbara Dugelby. 
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Earth First! Bursts Out of the 
Closet in Southern California 


By Randy Seech 
RENDEZVOUS 

Damn! We had a great time at the 
first Southern California Earth First! 
Rendezvous. EFiers started arriving 
November 1 and by the end of the 
weekend over 100 people came to our 
Earth Campaign Rendezvous in Wilder- 
ness Gardens Preserve in San Diego 
County. There was beer drinking, danc- 
ing, earth chanting, workshops, sea 
chanties belted out in beautiful 
baritone, and moon-howling. 

Saturday evening began with a com- 
munity soup dinner. As the fire grew 
from a cook fire to a bonfire, Dave Fore- 
man started speaking, as only Dave can 
do. Dave’s harangue over his encounter 
with Jimmy Watt had me shaking in my 
birkenstocks. Dave got us so fired up 
that when he started howling, with 
everyone joining in, the night sky began 
to explode! During the howl, a multi-col- 
ored shooting star fired over Dave’s 
head. From this celestial sign, I rest 
assured we must be on the right path 
with blessings from the universe. 

Among the workshops, Nancy and 
John of Tucson gave us information on 
EF! organizing, and Dave led a discus- 
sion on desert issues. Earth First! will 
be proposing a California BLM Desert 
Wilderness Bill far more comprehensive 
than anything ever offered before, and 
EFiers all over California will need to 
provide input on areas which should be 
set aside as Wilderness. 

Mathew Bell of Ojai led a workshop 
on Big Mountain and the plight of the 
traditional Navajo as they face eviction 
from their lands by the government/ 
mining establishment. Support will be 
offered to these Native Americans, and 
EF!er’s help may be needed. Ed 
Berger, Ann Pecora, and Jane Jasper, 
involved in the walk across the US in 
next spring's 5000 person Pro-Peace 
March, talked about their plans. 

Torrey Lystra led a workshop on the 
fight to preserve the Santa Margarita 
River, the last free flowing river in 
Southern California. Folks have been 
fighting the Santa Margarita River 
Dam Project for years and so far have 
succeeded; but the struggle continues 
as developers see fortunes to be made 
in lake-front properties and increased 
water supplies for new housing proj- 
ects. The Santa Margarita is prime ripa- 
rian habitat for the least Bells vireo, 
bobcat, mountain lion, and other 
species in trouble here in California. 

SAN DIEGO ACTIONS 
EF! students and staff from San 
Diego State University brought a lot of 
energy to the Rendezvous. After the 
Rendezvous, they hit San Diego with 
actions right before city elections and 
helped pass Proposition A. Prop A was 
opposed by developers who pumped 
bucks into the election, launching a cam- 
paign to confuse voters with lies. If the 
fat cats had been successful, in collusion 
with the City Council, they would have 
continued in their bulldozing of the 
city’s urban land reserves. Now how- 
ever, With Prop A, anytime developers 
want to invade the reserves they must 
get voter approval. However, San 
Diegans must still keep a watchful eye 
on developers. Hail to those folks who 
“corrected” the developers’ billboards 
on election eve. 

The San Diego group has been hard 
at work since the election, too. Among 
the many lagoons feeling pressure from 
developers is Famosa Slough. This la- 
goon is in sorry shape. The Army Corps 
of Engineers built a gate to stop the 
tides from flooding in and developers 
have been encouraging fill dumping. 
The gate was constantly being propped 
open by activists to allows the tides in, 
so finally a guard was stationed to keep 
folks away. Twenty-five EFiers, dres- 
sed like ducks, brought attention to the 
damaging effects on the lagoon and its 
waterfowl by marching with signs like, 
“No more duckbill platitudes, we want 
action!” Then, the ducks cleaned the la- 
goon, hauling away truck loads of tires, 
bottles, and other trash. Their theatrics 



Endangered Species Game at SoCal EF! Rendezvous. Photo by Ed Berger. 


made quite a splash with the media, 
including an editorial in a local newspa- 
per condemning them for violating the 
sanctity of private property! In addition 
to these actions, EF! San Diego has 
brought speakers to San Diego State’s 
campus, and they’ve set up a recycling 
center on campus. 

DESERT ISSUES 

While Dave was leading the desert 
issues workshop, a local desert rat gave 
us information concerning road clo- 
sures/openings in Anza-Borrego Desert 
State Park (one of the largest state 
parks in the US with close to half a 
million acres). The Park is proposing to 
close off a mile portion of a long-used 
4WD (four-wheel drive) route that leads 
30 miles from the town of Borrego 
Springs north to the town of Anza. The 
section in question leads through 
Coyote Creek. In places, the route uses 
the river bed as a thoroughfare through 
Lower Willows, a desert oasis used by 
bighorn sheep, bobcats, people on foot 
and other sensible creatures. However, 
it is also used by those knobby-tired 
monsters. About eight EF!ers from the 
Rendezvous attended the November 
state commission hearing in Borrego. 
The commission heard testimony from 
desert lovers, rangers, naturalists and 
ORV (off-road vehicle) groups. 

The jeep road invades the least Bells 
vireo habitat as well as the senses of 
every living creature in the entire val- 
ley. We support the Park in trying to 
close this portion of the road through 
Lower Wllows. However, the Park 
people in a misguided compromise move 
are proposing to re-route traffic around 
Lower Willows through a gorgeous 
small dry desert canyon. In spring, this 
canyon explodes with color of wildflow- 
ers and cacti. Bobcat and bighorn sheep 
use it as a corridor to the river. 


We EFiers proposed the entire area 
be closed to vehicles. This idea had ap- 
parently never occurred to others. Up 
until that meeting, there were only two 
proposals: 

1. Leave the road through Lower Will- 
ows and through Coyote Creek as is — 
the proposal advocated by the ORV 
groups. 

2. Close the road through the riparian 
habitat and open a new one up a now 
beautiful canyon. This is the proposal 
of the Anza-Borrego Park Service. 
Many conservationists, Sierra Club, 
and even some conscientious 4WD folk 
support this proposal. 

But EF! showed them another more 
logical way: 

3. Block the road through Lower Wll- 
ows, but do not open a new road. This 
would essentially stop 4WD traffic from 
the southern entrance of Coyote Can- 
yon. Before the meeting, some good- 
hearted but visionless folks thought we 
were asking too much, but after hearing 
our sensible proposal, several changed 
their minds, including one of the Park’s 
rangers. Although the ORVers seemed 
to have the upper hand in the beginning 
of the meeting, the tide began to turn 
as people began their testimony for the 
desert. 

The final decision is yet to come. We 
need letters! Some Park officials want 
support in preserving and restoring the 
state’s wilderness areas. Let them know 
we support road closures in Anza-Bor- 
rego or anywhere else and we oppose 
new roads. 

This fight over this road is a prelimi- 
nary to the larger desert issues. EF! 
will propose huge tracts of BLM desert 
to be set aside as designated Wilder- 
ness. Join us in this fight for Anza-Bor- 
rego’s Coyote Canyon and join us to es- 
tablish a truly visionary desert wilder- 
ness proposal. Here are ways you can 
help: 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 

♦Support our Earth First! Anza- 
Borrego Park Poposal. Attend the 
final hearing concerning the road 
through Coyote Canyon. Write: Dr. 
Charles Hostler, Chairman, State 
Parks and Recreation Commission, 
POB 2390, Sacramento, CA 95811. Tell 
him to: 1. Support the closure of the 
jeep road through the Lower Wllows 
and recommend extension of the Wil- 
derness boundaries. 2. Oppose a new 
road being built to by-pass the Lower 
Wllows. The proposed Wilderness ex- 
tension should not be bordered by a 
jeep trail. 

*If you want to join our Anza-Bor- 
rego Desert War Council, call me at 
714-728-0705, or write me, Randy 
Seech, POB 1532, San Juan Capis- 
trano, CA 92693. Or contact Sidewin- 
der: 230 Upward Trail, Julian, CA 
92036 (619-765-2468). 

♦If you want to get involved in the 
California BLM WIderness Proposal, 
Contact Dave Foreman in Tucson, or 
contact me. Please include SASE. 

*To join the fight to save the Santa 
Margarita River contact: Ed Berger, 
9422 El Pueblo Ave, Fountain Valley, 
CA 92708 (714-963-8805); or Torrey 
Lystra, 14209 Hwy. 76, Pala, CA 92059 
(619-742-1631). 

♦If you want to help the Navajo re- 
tain their lands, contact: Mathew 
Bell, 212 1/2 E. Eucalyptus St., Ojai, 
CA 93023 (805-646-0386). 

♦For information on the Pro-Peace 
March, contact Pro-Peace in LA at 
213-653-6245. 

♦To get involved with the San Diego 
EF! group contact: Earth First!, 
Dept, of Recreation, PSFA, San Diego 
State U., San Diego, CA 92182 (619-265- 
5562 extension 5110). 

Randy Seech is an Earth First! ac- 
tivist in Southern California who or- 
ganized the SoCal EF! Rendezvous. 
Thanks Randy! 



Planning local actions. Photo by Ed Berger. 


VIRGINIA EF! 
MEETING 


by J. MacDuff 

Nine members of Earth First! from 
Virginia, Maryland, and Washington, 
DC, held a two-day regional gathering 
in Virginia’s George Washington Na- 
tional Forest on October 5 and 6. The 
enthusiastic gathering was held in a re- 
mote area near the North River — but 
within the sad sight of a recent 40-acre 
clear-cut. The group examined nearby 
wilderness pockets, harvested sections, 
and the valleys and mountains affected 
by current Forest Service plans. 

Discussions centered on the newly 
proposed 50-year FS plan for the 
Washington and Jefferson National 
Forests in Virginia and the Monon- 
gahela National Forest in West Virginia. 
These three together total more than 
two million acres and are the largest 
National Forest region close to the big 
population centers of the East. Also dis- 
cussed were the soon-to-be-built Coors 
brewery complex in Rockingham 
County, Virginia, bordering Shenan- 
doah National Park; the possibility of 
linking present forest wilderness is- 
lands to create true ecological pre- 
serves; and the problem of logging road 
construction in the forests. 

The EFiers agreed upon several proj- 
ects: to work on alternatives to the FS 
50-year plan (for the George 
Washington, the initial proposal by FS 
was to extend harvesting to 85% of the 
Forest!); to increase public attention to 
the threat to these vital forests; to work 
against the Coors’ project; and to press 
vigorously for road closings in the Na- 
tional Forests (at a time when FS is 
complaining of the cost of maintaining 
existing roads while proposing to in- 
crease new road construction four- fold). 

The EF! group will hold future re- 
gional gatherings. EFiers wanting to 
connect should write or call contact per- 
sons listed in the EF! Directory. 
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Dave Foreman and Dave Brower at California Wilderness Conference. Photo by David 
Cross. 


BAY AREA 
EARTH FIRST! 


by Karen Pickett 

On a whirlwind tour, Dave Foreman 
and the crew from Tucson cruised 
through the Bay Area in late October 
to attend two booksignings of 
Ecodefense and to speak at our local 
East Bay Greens meeting. 

On October 23, nearly 200 Greens 
filled a hall on the U C Berkeley campus. 
Mike Roselle, our roving agitator who 
has been agitating here in the Bay Area 
of late, explained some of our current 
foci — notably the Sinkyone Willder- 
ness issue, and the rainforest issue. 
(See Sinkyone and rainforest articles in 
this issue.) When the stage was given 
to Dave, he launched into his jumping, 
whooping, fist-thrusting routine to get 
that old blood flowing. After everyone 
was sufficiently aroused, he delivered 
a moving talk, expressing hope in the 
Green movement as the only political 
movement with a base in ethics, and 
expressing hope that Green ethics will 
be biocentric. He also celebrated (us as) 
the “new Neanderthals” and discussed 
with those in attendance action vs. 
rhetoric, finding the female side of one- 
self, subverting the dominant 
paradigm, and non-violence as applied 
in “peaceful transmutation” of destruc- 
tive machinery. It was an inspiring piece 
of verbage, and served to inject excite- 


Long-time Earth First! er 
would like to meet other 
EF! ers in San Diego County 
for direct action, informa- 
tion exchange, friendship, 
etc. My interests include: 
Deep Ecology, environmental 
education, Earth religions, 
and aboriginal skills. POB 
23449, San Diego, CA 92123. 


ment and humor into the Greens group, 
who have been struggling with process 
and organization. Dave’s talk served to 
pour cement into the alliance between 
EF! and the Green movement. 

The following day we shuttled Dave 
from a booksigning at Bound Together 
Books in San Francisco, then back to 
the East Bay for a signing hosted by 
the local EF! group. Thanks to all who 
helped put these events together. They 
go a long way in promoting dialogue be- 
tween us EFJers and the community. 

A focus of our local group will con- 
tinue to be the rainforest issue. We have 
discussed ideas for possible actions 
(beyond Burger King, though they will 
not be ignored), will research possible 
targets, and plan to produce a fact sheet 
on World Bank involvement in rain- 
forest destruction. It is a slow process, 
but we are plodding along. (I thought 
EF!ers were supposed to jump into the 
middle of the hot coals, not plod along. 
Oh well, another bubble burst. Some- 
times you have to do your homework, 
damn it.) We are amassing good files, 
which anyone is welcome to use. Any 
contributions or additional researchers 
will help us all. Our local group will be 
the EF! rainforest contact, since Randy 
Hayes, previously the contact, will be 
coordinating the Rainforest Action Net- 
work. 

A note to all those from the Bay Area 
who subscribe to Earth First!: Being a 
subscriber to the journal does not get 
you on our local mailing list. If you did 
not receive the last update mailing I 
sent out in early November, you are not 
are not on our local list. If you want to 
be, send your vital statistics to EF!, 
POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516. Please in- 
clude phone number and indicate 
whether you are interested in coming 
to meetings or just want informational 
mailings. 

Karen Pickett is the Bay Area EF! 
contact. 


A Visit To 
California 


By John Davis 

In November, Dave Foreman and 
Nancy Morton and I stormed through 
California, leaving in their wake a path 
of bedazzled ecologists awed by Dave’s 
fiery speeches. We began the journey 
by meeting the Berkeley Greens. While 
in the Bay Area, Dave made two book- 
signing appearances (for Ecodefense), 
one of them on the famed Haight Street 
where 1980s punks have replaced 1960s 
peaceniks. (See article by Karen 
Pickett in this issue.) 

Fortunately, Dave escaped from the 
punk San Francisco scene with all his 
little-remaining hair and in its natural 
color, for our next stop was at Visalia 
for the California Wilderness Confer- 
ence (CWC) where a pink mohawk hair- 
cut would have looked conspicuous. The 
CWC was one of the most significant 
environmental conferences of the dec- 
ade. Seven hundred activists represent- 
ing dozens of groups attended the con- 
ference. EF! had a powerful presence 
there: the Sierra Club came with a pro- 
posal to designate as Wilderness 8 mil- 
lion acres of Southern California BLM 
lands — most of California’s roadless 
desert. This proposal was an improve- 
ment over the Club’s previous proposal 
which the Club abandoned in favor of a 
more visionary proposal. Furthermore, 


EF!’s booth was the most popular. The 
speeches also brought ’ credit to the 
radicalism of the EF! movement. Dave’s 
John Muir speech and plea for donations 
earned $700 for the California Wilder- 
ness Coalition, and his longer speech 
inspired great enthusiasm. Especially 
popular was his proposal for a RARE 
III study — Roaded Area Review and 
Evaluation — to determine which roads 
should be closed so that the Wilderness 
system can be expanded. David Brower 
then gave an excellent speech in which 
he endorsed Dave’s RARE III proposal 
and challenged California ecologists to 
become so radical as to make Dave Fore- 
man look reasonable! 

The last stage of the journey was the 
Southern California EF! Rendezvous. 
This gathering was wildly successful, 
and generated actions and plans for ac- 
tion. Among the areas in need of en- 
vironmental actions, EF!ers discussed 
strategies for protection of the Sespe- 
Frazier Roadless Area, Anza Borrego 
State Park, Santa Margarita River, the 
San Diego area, and BLM desert areas. 
On the final evening of the Rendezvous, 
San Diego EFlers did a successful ac- 
tion in which they altered objectionable 
billboards. (See Randy’s article in this 
issue.) The success of this rendezvous 
suggests that regional gatherings are 
an effective way to advance the EF! 
movement. 


THE GREAT 
PEACE 



by Mark Williams 

Next March 1st, 5000 people will 
leave Los Angeles on “The Great Peace 
March,” and spend the next nine 
months walking across the country, en- 
ding in Washington DC by November 
15, where they hope to be joined by hun- 
dreds of thousands of others as they 
march into the capital city and effec- 
tively bring it to a halt for a day. 

Pro-Peace, the outfit putting to- 
gether the March, also hopes this event 
will initiate a new era of grassroots 
American political action; that all the 
attention generated by the marchers 
will create such an acute public aware- 
ness of nuclear issues that officeholders 
will no longer be able to avoid doing 
something about the nuclear menace. 

The Great March will pass near the 
ever-growing Military and Supersonic 
Operations Areas of Nevada . . . past 
the missile silos of Nebraska and on- 
ward . . . providing a forum for people 
in towns along the route to confront the 
pervasiveness of military. 

Currently, Pro-Peace is staying neu- 
tral as far as allying itself with other 
political parties or causes, though such 
neutrality is subject to change in the 
years of “Phase 2” — the hoped-for 
movement following the march, encom- 
passing civil disobedience, and plans for 
organizing similar events between East 


and West in Berlin, and even in the 
Soviet Union. 

However, more prosaic concerns grip 
Pro-Peace at the moment: arranging for t 
2500 tents, 20,000 pairs of shoes, 3 mil- 
lion meals, etc. , for all the marchers . . . 

As with all good movements, this one 
is still looking for people: marchers, 
sponsors of marchers, sponsors of tents 
(you get to put a logo on any tent you 
sponsor: imagine EF! fists dotting the 
tentscape). Experienced EF! packers 
might want to offer expertise; local 
issue folk might want to arrange to 
speak at one of the campsites, or or- 
ganize a town-greeting. Everyone’s 
help is needed. 

While there may be folk from EF!’s 
fabled misanthrope squad who grouch 
about the slickness of Pro-Peace’s ef- 
forts — TV spots with movie stars, etc. 
— whatever gets people into action 
should be used. Any audacious chal- 
lenge to the military-industrial cartel 
can only be good — for us, for the future 
of the green movement we hope will 
arise, and for Earth. 

If you want to help Pro-Peace in any 
way, contact: Pro-Peace, 8150 Beverly 
Blvd., #301, Los Angeles,’ CA 90048 
(213-653-6245); or phone toll-free 1-800- 
453-1234. 

Mark Williams is a playnrrite ayid en- 
vironmental activist living in Califor- 
nia. 
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Earth First! Opposes DON’T DAMN 

BIG A Damn IT'TTTT' D AV 


By Gary Lawless 


tions Commission, the only state hurdle 
the paper company’s dam was facing. 
Both of Brennan’s appointees were 
paper company related. The Land Use 
Regulations Commission voted four to 
three in favor of the dam. Brennan is 
the governor who called our only nu- 
clear power plant “a socially-acceptable 
risk,” thus agreeing with Maine Audu- 
bon and the Natural Resources Council 
that nuclear power was not an environ- 
mental issue. This is the governor who 
called aerial spray programs of over one 
million acres an “economic trade-off.” 
This is a corporate lackey, and now he 
wants to run for Congress. 

Both of Brennan’s appointees voted 
for the dam. One questionable vote for 
the dam was cast by Commissioner 
Reynold Raymond, who attended only 
four of the 24 days of public hearings. 
The project now moves to the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission for its 
decision. 

The Big A Dam will flood the 
Ripogenus Gorge — a spectacular 
Whitewater section of the Penobscot 
River — as well as a highly regarded 
salmon pool. One surprising aspect of 
this issue was the support given to 
Great Northern by eight rafting com- 
panies. These lowlife river runners 
turned their backs on a stretch of river 
which had provided their livelihood, and 
tried to guarantee their future access 
to the river by supporting the paper 


Maine is a feudal state, an occupied 
territory. Seventy-nine percent of 
Maine is owned by the forest products 
industry; 34% of Maine is owned by 
seven large paper companies. Great 
Northern Paper owns 11% of Maine, 
with over two million acres. According 
to the Forest Service, “in no other state 
does industry ownership account for 
such a large percentage of forest land.” 
This is not Maine Vacationland. This is 
several million acres of clearcuts, mil- 
lion acre spray programs, poisoned riv- 
ers and air. And now Great Northern 
Paper wants to build a dam on the west 
branch of the Penobscot River. To quote 
from William Osborn’s The Paper Plan- 
tation: “The political and economic con- 
trol of Maine by a handful of absentee 
corporations has turned the state into 
a paper plantation. The monopolies 
have forced an unconsenting public to 
pay the social costs of the paper com- 
panies’ production activities. Maine 
people have few rights under such an 
arrangement. They do not sit on the 
boards of Scott Paper, Georgia-Pacific, 
or Diamond International.” 

Our Democrat governor, Joseph 
Brennan, tries to appear independent 
of corporate control, yet just before the 
Big A Dam proposal hearings the Gov- 
ernor had the opportunity to make two 
appointments to the Land Use Regula- 


in the sense of the huge acreages in the 
West, because it is sparsely populated 
rough country surrounded by a sea 
notorious for strong currents and fogs, 
it is a place pervaded by a feeling of 
wildness. Yet this wildness is 
threatened. 

In spring of 1981, the Maine State 
Legislature passed a bill authorizing 
the Cobscook Bay Tidal Power Author- 
ity. Pioponents of the Authority plan- 
ned to build dams on bays in the 
Cobscook Bay area in order to produce 
electricity, but before the Authority 
could be officially established it needed 
approval of voters of communities ring- 
ing Cobscook Bay. First on the list of 
bays to be dammed were Half Moon 
Cove, in the Pleasant Point-Eastport 
area, and Straight Bay, which lies be- 
tween Lubec and Trescott. 

In response to the threats to the bays, 
a group of residents in the Straight Bay 
area organized itself into the Straight 
Bay Association to oppose the creation 
of the Authority. The Association 
helped awaken the public to the adverse 
environmental consequences — includ- 
ing damage to wildlife populations and 
to such traditional livelihoods as clam- 
ming and fishing — of damming the 
beautiful bays. So successful was the 
Association that voters rejected the Au- 
thority by a three to one margin. 

However, in early 1985 a new proposal 
surfaced to dam Straight Bay, this time 
by a private developer seeking a prelimi- 
nary permit directly from the federal 
government. The dam proposed would 
be 750 feet long and 40 feet high. It 
would block Straight Bay at Race Point, 
thereby raising the low tide line and 
permanently blocking access by boat to 
the bay. Large vertebrates, such as 
seals and porpoises, would also be bar- 
red entry. The survival rate of fish, eels, 
etc. passing through the turbines is not 
known but may be low. Since waters of 
the bay would no longer interchange 
freely with waters of the larger 
Cobscook/Fundy system, changes in 
water quality would occur: Summer 
water temperatures would rise; winter 
water temperatures would fall; the sa- 
linity of the water would change; pat- 
terns of sedimentation inside and out- 
side the dam would change. 

Wildlife of the bay would be harmed 
by the dam and its accompanying struc- 
tures, construction activity, water qual- 
ity changes, and new tide line. Acres of 
clam flats would be permanently lost 
due to flooding. Seals who now summer 
in the bay would be displaced. Pre- 
sently, the bay is an important mating 
area for seals in late summer. Eagles 
nesting near the bay would lose much 
of their low-tide feeding area, and might 
abandon their homes. The black duck 
— already a species suffering a danger- 
ous decline in numbers — would suffer 
from reduced habitat and reduced food 


By Nancy Nielsen 

Coastal wetlands, estuaries, 
mudflats, marshes, and bays have been 
dumped in, filled, polluted and de- 
veloped from the earliest days of our 
country. The rare few unspoiled coastal 
areas that remain should be vigorously 
defended for their own value and for 
their importance to us as living sys- 
tems. Maine’s Straight Bay is one of 
these rare unspoiled coastal areas. 
Straight Bay is a body of water which 
is a part of Cobscook Bay, one of the 
basic units which forms the larger sys- 
tem called Passamaquoddy Bay. Lo- 
cated in the northeast comer of the 
country, it is surrounded by land which 
is surprisingly wild. Heavy industry has 
not reached this part of the US, and 
much of the economy is still based on 
the sea, on fish and shellfish. This area 
supports a small but growing population 
of bald eagles. While it is not wild land 


company’s dam. (The company owns the 
land on each side of the river.) In return, 
these corporate rafters have been prom- 
ised several miles of now-dry riverbed, 
which Great Northern will flood several 
times weekly, for wilderness rafting ex- 
periences. They have even suggested 
bulldozing boulders into the riverbeds 
to provide these grandiose water slides 
with the excitement of whitewater raft- 
ing. One of the turncoat outfitters, 
Wayne Hockmeyer, wants to remove a 
large rock from the center of the most 
exciting rapids now existing on the 
river, making the section safer for his 
customers. Bumperstickers are now ap- 
pearing suggesting “Save the rock, blow 
up Hock.” Maine EF! is calling for a 
boycott of the companies who supported 
the dam, giving our business as rafting 
customers to those companies who op- 
pose the dam. 

In another related issue, the Park 
Service is trying to coordinate protec- 
tion and ownership of the Appalachian 
Trail from the New Hampshire border 
to Mt. Katahdin in Baxter State Park. 
They are dealing with paper companies 
to set aside land permanently, to be pro- 
tected forever. Most of the paper com- 
panies are bargaining and giving good 
concessions (1000 foot corridors, tops of 
mountains etc.). Great Northern does 
not want to negotiate with the Park Ser- 
vice, and will deal only with the state, 
thus assuring a greater possibility of 
having their own way, without conces- 
sions. The state is very quietly dealing 
with this issue, and it is likely that by 
the time the public learns of it, Great 
Northern will have had their way again. 

“Occupation is the imposition of rule 
by aliens.” Maine is occupied territory. 


Gary Lawless is the Maine EF! con- 
tact, a poet and bookstore owner. 


Ripogenus Gorge. Photo by Mark Shepard. 
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SINKYONE 

STRUGGLE 

CONTINUES 


By David Cross 

Two years ago civil disobedience and 
a lawsuit stopped the clearcutting of 
Sally Bell Grove — 75 acres of ancient 
redwoods that overlook the Pacific and 
enclose at least one living-site of the 
Sinkyone tribe. The lawsuit claimed 
that the archaeological site and the 
California Environmental Quality Act 
(CEQA) would be violated by the log- 
ging plans of Georgia-Pacific (G-P). As 
soon as G-P learned they were being 
sued they sent out crews bent on render- 
ing the complaints moot. After two 
court orders, 22 arrests, one injury, and 
20 trees down, the cutting stopped. 
Then it was quiet for nearly two years 
while the Appeals Court considered the 
Sally Bell suit, and the Sinkyone strug- 
gle continued on other fronts. 

After judgment became final in Sep- 
tember — finding for the plaintiffs, En- 
vironmental Protection Information 
Center and International Indian Treaty 
Council, plus three individuals — G-P 
simply resubmitted the Timber Harvest 
Plan (THP) to California Department 
of Forestry (CDF) with lip service to 
protecting environmental quality and 
Indian heritage. 

This did not go well in the community. 
On October 21, CDF held its first-ever 
public hearing on a THP in a room 
packed with 80 people. G-P’s only sup- 
porter was an employee. G-P’s reps, 
Jere Melo and his boss Dow Jakobszoon, 
sat stolidly through the hearing, until 
the last question. This came from a lit- 
tle-old-lady who told me her strategy 
afterward: “I go to these meetings and 


listen until they all get through arguing. 
At the end there is always a question 
that nobody has asked, so I ask it.” It 
was — after losing one lawsuit (and fac- 
ing another) and with everybody here 
against it, how come G-P wants to cut 
those trees? Jakobszoon answered in 
management prose that it was just the 
“logical continuation” of the plan they 
had been following all along. 

G-P is willing to spend more in legal 
fees than the Sally Bell trees would 
bring, a spokesperson admitted. Fur- 
thermore, G-P seeks to log the Grove 
in winter. Winter means 100 inches of 
rain pouring onto 65-degree slopes. Jere 
Melo calls the erosion hazard “moder- 
ate,” but his crews know it would be a 
hell of situation in which to work .... 
Plus the protesters. So much for busi- 
ness logic. 

The real reason for cutting has two 
parts. First, CDF and G-P recognize 
that if environmental legislation al- 
ready on the books (CEQA) were actu- 
ally applied to forest practices even on 
private lands — and the Sally Bell deci- 
sion states it is legally applicable — it 
would disrupt the logging business. If 
the CEQA guidelines are applied in the 
Sally Bell case, it will set a precedent 
which does not bode well for tree de- 
stroying firms. The California Forest 
Practices Act (CFPA) and/or its ad- 
ministrators are incapable of restrain- 
ing major firms, as G-P’s tally of over 
200 violations in a three-year period un- 
derscores. What teeth the court’s Sally 
Bell ruling has is still unclear. But it is 
clear that CFPA guidelines are less 
adequate than CEQA guidelines. 



"This is your work, Jere Melo!’’ Agnes Mansfield confronts Georgia- Pacific's head 
forester. Photo by David Cross. 


supply. 

Current laws do not favor preserva- 
tion of natural water systems. If the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commis- 
sion grants a permit to a hydropower 
developer, that developer then has the 
power of eminent domain. It is not 
necessary for a developer to have prior 
ownership of any of the land needed for 
the dam, access roads or accessory 
structures, or right-of-way for the pow- 
erline. In the case of Straight Bay, the 
developer proposes to take the power- 
line to the Bangor Hydro substation at 
Jonesboro, Maine. FERC issued a pre- 
liminary permit to the developer in May 
of 1985. This permit gives him the right 
to do studies for a period of three years, 
during which time no one else may apply 
for a permit for the same site. Due to 
public pressure, restrictions were 
placed in the permit, requiring the de- 
veloper to consult with the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service and National Marine 
Fisheries in order to produce a plan 
which will limit the impact on bald 
eagles and seals. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Comments in opposition to the 
license for a dam across Straight Bay 
are now needed. This is the procedure 
to follow: 

On the top of your comment, write 
in capital letters: COMMENT or PRO- 
TEST. If you wish to intervene, write: 
MOTION TO INTERVENE. Also 
write the project number: Project 
Number 8702-000. The name of the 
Project is Straight Bay Tidal Power. 
Make four copies of your letter. Send 
to: Kenneth Plumb, Secretary, 
FERC, 825 N Capitol St. NE, 
Washington, DC 20426; Fred Springer, 
Director of Division of Project Man- 
agement Branch, Office of Hydro- 
power Licensing, FERC, Room 208 
RB, 825 N Capitol St. NE, 
Washington, DC 20426; and Arthur 
Fowler, First Fiduciary, 31 Central St. 
Bangor, ME 04401. 

For more information call 207-733- 
2194, or write: Straight Bay Assoc., 
RFD 1, Box 149A, Lubec, ME 04652. 



The "Medicine Tree’’ is damaged but still standing in the Sally Bell Grove thanks to 
tree-huggers. Tobacco ties were placed by Native Americans to help in the healing. Photo 
by David Cross 


Among other inadequacies, CFPA 
guidelines say nothing about how much 
of a watershed can be logged. 

If we win the second Sally Bell case, 
we may get real environmental stan- 
dards for the timber industry in Califor- 
nia, but the true bottom line is that if 
this place is sacred, you can’t cut the 
trees. The US Constitution, as judged 
by the G-0 Road decision of 1983, recog- 
nizes the inviolability of sacred 
grounds. Part of our job is to extend 
this recognition to Sally Bell Grove. 

The second factor behind G-P be- 
havior is the vindictiveness of their 
brass in Ft. Bragg (CA). It drives them 
nuts that their THP 1-85-524-MEN is 
known all over northern California as 
Sally Bell Grove — after a woman, and 
an Indian, yet — and they can’t cut it 
down. Whether the higher-ups at head- 
quarters in Atlanta are more rational is 
an important question. Someone, most 
likely in Atlanta, gave the order to offer 
all 7000 acres of their Sinkyone land for 
sale last spring. And if the word had 
been passed to Governor George 
Deukmejian (a replica of Ronald 
Reagan) that they really wanted to sell, 
and that it was not just a public relations 
ploy, the Sinkyone would be protected 
now. Deukmejian vetoed the fiinds, but 
1986 is an election year and even Paul 
Harvey thinks the Sinkyone should be 
saved! 

That will happen only when G-P sells 
its holdings, either to a private land 
trust or to the State of California. (Save- 
the-Redwoods League has already 
pledged $500,000 to purchase old- 
growth.) If G-P can be made to with- 


draw their “harvest” plan it would seem 
to indicate a willingness to let go, this 
time in earnest. Last spring legislators 
easily rounded up $7 million to buy G-P 
land, which probably indicates their 
wish to be done with the issue. Though 
Deukmejian axed the money, a pro- 
tected Sinkyone Wilderness will become 
a reality, through more “constant pres- 
sure, constantly applied.” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Here are the numbers: On De- 
cember 13, CDF is due to approve or 
deny the timber harvest plan; denial 
would be unprecedented. If winter op- 
erations are approved and G-P is not 
immediately restrained by court order 
they will go in to cut the trees and 
Earth Firstlers will be there to stop 
them. Whatever happens, tell G-P 
what you think, toll-free at 800-243- 
2492. Be polite; it’s the South. Try 
President T. Marshall Hahn or World 
Timber Operations chief Hal Ar- 
rington. Address is 133 Peachtree St. 
NE, Atlanta, GA 30348; toll phone 404- 
521-4000. For more information, to 
send money, etc.: Environmental Pro- 
tection Information Center, Box 397, 
Garberville, CA 95440 (707-923-2931); 
or call Gil & Cecilia Gregori at 707- 
986-7787. Or contact International In- 
dian Treaty Council, 1259 Folsom, San 
Francisco, CA 94103 (415-863-7733). 

David Cross is an activist in the Bay 
Area Earth First! group, and a profes- 
sional photographer whose work, often 
appears in these pages. 


HOUSE AVAILABLE! 


By Roger Featherstone 

City life got you down? The relentless 
life of Earth First! organizing burning 
you out? Have I got a solution for you. 

I own a five bedroom house sitting 
on an empty city block at the edge of a 
ghost town in a depressed farming area 
in the northern reaches of middle 
America half way between the Black 
Hills and the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area ( ie northeastern South Dakota). 

Since I’m going to be organizing here 
in Tucson for the foreseeable future, 


this house will be sitting empty. 

I need someone to live in it. It is a 
very peaceful place. There is a good gar- 
den spot, a few chicken houses, a huge 
lawn, and good fishing and hunting. The 
house, although old, is in very good con- 
dition and has “modem conveniences. ” 

Terms for the use of my house for 
Earth Firsters! are very negotiable. If 
you are serious about living in my house 
send me a propasal. We can work things 
out. 

Write me, Roger Featherstone, do 
Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 
85703. 
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The Congressional Grizzly 


Hearing's 


By Tony Povilitis 

A week before Halloween, the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs held a hearing on the Yellowstone 
ecosystem, chaired jointly by Con- 
gressmen John Seiberling (Ohio) and 
Bruce Vento (Minnesota). The first wit- 
ness, Senator John Melcher of Mon- 
tana, expressed “pity for what’s happen- 
ing around Yellowstone,” and urged that 
the grizzly bear be “maintained, how- 
ever difficult.” Representative Vento 
agreed with Melcher’s view that “man 
must be educated,” and added that 
maybe the bird hunters that recently 
shot a grizzly shouldn’t have been where 
they were at all. Despite Vento’s percep- 
tive comment, the idea of seriously re- 
stricting certain human activities for 
the good of bears and other wild animals 
got lost in the subsequent harvest of 
opinions. 

Much of the hearing featured the fed- 
eral stewards of our public lands, or per- 
sons masquerading as such. National 
Park Service (NPS), Forest Service 
(FS), Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) and Fish & Wildlife Service 
(FWS) officials argued that existing 
statutory authority was adequate, and 
that more interagency coordination is 
essentially all that is needed to save the 
Yellowsone ecosystem. As a backdrop 
to this chorus, Rep. Ron Marlenee 
(Montana) harangued the skeptics that 
most “threats” to Yellowstone were 
imaginary anyway, and rained kudos on 
officials for their efforts, singling out 
Yellowstone Park Superintendent Bob 
Barbee for praise. Like everyone else, 
Barbee failed to criticize his counter- 
parts from the other agencies, even as 
Seiberling and Vento probed deeper. 
Yes, the Park Service “comments on FS 
and BLM plans adjacent to the Park,” 
but no “we were not involved with 
energy leasing (plans) . . . .” NPS Direc- 
tor William Mott, recommended, based 
on the “success” of the Interagency 
Grizzly Bear Committee, a similar 
super committee to deal with other 
management issues in the Yellowstone 
area. Still unconvinced, Vento re- 
marked that the agencies “can write 
back and forth about each others plans 
but there’s still a basic problem.” 

BLM Director Robert Burford, next 
on the grill, said that his agency can’t 
refrain from geothermal leasing unless 
there is definite proof that geothermal 
development presents a danger to 
Yellowstone’s geysers. Later, Paul 
Pritchard of the National Parks & Con- 
servation Association urged that “until 
it can be proven conclusively that geoth- 
ermal exploration and development 
within the ecosystem will not adversely 
effect the park’s geysers, such action 
should be prohibited.” (Indeed, a shift 



in the burden of proof could greatly help 
keep Yellowstone natural.) 

Rep. Marlenee was cool to geysers, 
however, remarking on the sulfur 
dioxide “pollution” they cause. Seiberl- 
ing joked that we also have it from a 
higher (Republican) authority that 
trees are a great source of air pollution. 

After a discussion on what an ecosys- 
tem is, Max Peterson, spoke. Peterson 
claimed 1) that logging may help the 
grizzly bear (Rep. Jim Weaver of Ore- 
gon suggested that the grizzly popula- 
tion thus ought to be growing by leaps 
and bounds); 2) that plans for reading 
Yellowstone are fine (Weaver challenged 
him to draw on the Yellowstone map the 
650 miles of new roads planned over the 
next 10 years); and 3) that grizzly bear 
mortality in Yellowstone has declined 
over the last 2-3 years. 

Later private views were heard. The 
oil & gas, timber, and commercial in- 
terests wanted a continuing firm com- 
mitment to “multiple use.” Seiberling 
assured them that “at no time did we 
(the committee) consider legislating a 
buffer zone around the Park . . . even 
the Park Protection Act didn’t do that.” 

Bob Anderson of the Greater Yellow- 
stone Coalition argued that federal man- 
agement of public lands was not well 
coordinated, but said that the Coalition 
was not suggesting super legislation or 
some alternative to existing authority. 
Bill Tumage of The Wilderness Society 
challenged the FS to change its outrage- 
ous Forest Plans. Amos Eno of National 
Audubon supported the agencies, and 
remarked how European brown bears 
(which he mistakenly called grizzly 
bears) nicely coexist with man (as if that 
were really the case). Phil Hocker of 
the Sierra Club asked that the FS, and 


Photo by Doug Peacock. 


not the BLM, have the authority for oil 
& gas leasing. Defenders of Wildlife 
urged wolf recovery. Campaign for 
Yellowstone’s Bears (CYB) asked for the 
official designation of critical grizzly 
bear habitat (including Yellowstone 
Park and an area ranging from 10-30 
miles beyond its borders), and re- 
quested that its petitions to FWS for 
endangered status and critical habitat 
for the grizzly be made part of the hear- 
ing record. 

When the hearing began, Seiberling 
described it as a “truly landmark hear- 
ing.” Whether such is the case remains 
to be seen. Indeed, the “basic problem” 
— i.e. the trashing of Yellowstone’s 
wildlife and natural wonders — cannot 
be stopped merely by more interagency 
cooperation. Only basic changes in man- 
agement attitude can do that. 

Federal officials should stop making 
misleading statements or outright lies 
about the biological status of the Yellow- 
stone grizzly population. Interior Sec- 
retary Donald Hodel, FS Chief Peter- 
son, and Chris Servheen, grizzly pro- 
gram coordinator (FWS), have all been 
quoted in media of the Yellowstone area 
as saying that the grizzly bear’s situa- 
tion is improving. For example, the Bil- 
lings Gazette ran a story with Peterson 
reporting that the greatest grizzly 
population growth is taking place on the 
National Forests! The Campaign for 
Yellowstone’s Bears has asked both 
Peterson and Servheen to issue news 
releases setting the record straight. In 
replying, Servheen ignored the re- 
quest, arguing instead that he was cor- 
rect in concluding that grizzly mortality 
is down. 

Here are the figures for known 
grizzly mortalities in the Yellowstone 


JAPAN: Eyes Right! 


by Rick Davis 

Though many people in the West are 
concerned with the shift to the political 
right in Western nations, there is little 
awareness of what is happening in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. Recent political 
trends here, toward which other East- 
ern nations show an acute concern, indi- 
cate that Japan, under the rule of Prime 
Minister Nakasone Yasuhiro, is swerv- 
ing dangerously to the right, a turn 
which in degree and seriousness can be 
compared to that underway in the US. 

Prime Minister Nakasone has, during 
his administration, made constant refer- 
rals to “the final taking account of post- 
war politics,” and in recent months it 
has become more and more apparent 
what he has in mind. This first became 
apparent with the textbook scandal of 
three years ago, in which the Japanese 
government, much to the horror of 
neighboring China and North and South 
Korea, attempted to rewrite the history 
of World War II on the continent, par- 
ticularly with regard to incidents such 
as the Japanese Army’s invasion of the 
mainland, so that Japanese children 


would respect their imperialistic 
forebears. Upon the insistence of the 
Korean and Chinese governments, 
Japan promised to make wording of fu- 
ture editions of the textbooks conform 
more closely to historical reality. How- 
ever, it remains to be seen what expres- 
sions are used in future text books. 

This past summer saw a political play 
of three acts which clearly shows the 
continuing shift to the right, and the 
true meaning of Nakasone’s “taking ac- 
count.” 

Act One is the preparation of public 
opinion for the abandonment of the 
GNP 1% ceiling on defense spending. 
Nakasone has suggested that defense 
spending must be raised. The aim is to 
remilitarize Japan in the name of the 
sea lane defense and sustained fighting 
power demanded by the Reagan admin- 
istration. The continuing effort to build 
a 2500 meter runway over a coral reef 
off the coast of Ishigaki Island in 
Okinawa is one scene in this act. The 
excuses offered for this airport cannot 
conceal the truth — this runway, located 
at the southern extremity of Japan’s ter- 
ritory, is to be used for military pur- 


poses. Also, the Nakasone government 
has been aggressive in promoting the 
return of the so-called “Northern Territ- 
ory,” the islands northeast of Hokkaido 
which are still occupied by the Soviet 
Union. 

Act Two is the effort to pass the “Es- 
pionage Prevention Act,” a law which 
would clearly be used to control infor- 
mation and curtail freedom of expres- 
sion and the press. The government in- 
sists that this law is necessary to “pro- 
tect state secrets,” but opponents are 
legion, so proponents have not yet 
gained passage of the bill. 

Act Three is the attempt to revive 
the pre-war militaristic atmosphere. 
This is exemplified by the official visit, 
on August 15 of 1985, of the Nakasone 
cabinet to the Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo. 
Yasukuni Jinja (Yasukuni Shrine) was 
established in 1869 in order to enshrine 
those who gave their lives for the coun- 
try, and now enshrines over 2.5 million 
such martyrs, among them some Class 
A war criminals (note here the similar- 
ity with Reagan’s visit to the Bitburg 
Cemetery in West Germany). 

The Japanese press and all the oppo- 
sition political parties have vehemently 
protested Nakasone’s shrine visit, con- 
tradicting Nakasone’s insistence that 


area since 1975: 1975 — 3, 1976 — 6, 
1977 — 14, 1978 — 7, 1979 — 9, 1980 — 
9, 1981 — 13, 1982 — 17, 1983 — 6, 1984 
— 10, and a preliminary survey through 
September 1985 already finds 12 mor- 
talities. 

Besides treating data fairly, the agen- 
cies should avoid actions that may pre- 
vent the growth of the grizzly popula- 
tion. The current “bottom line” on proj- 
ects such as Grant Village and Ski 
Yellowstone is whether they may jeopar- 
dize the grizzly’s continued existence. 
This is clearly not an adequate basis for 
grizzly bear recovery, and it falls short 
of the intent of the Endangered Species 
Act. 

The surest way to change this is to 
have FWS designate critical habitat in 
the core of the Yellowstone ecosystem. 
Federal agencies by law must avoid the 
“destruction or adverse modification” of 
critical habitat — i.e. , habitat essential 
to the grizzly’s recovery. 

Another need is a firm commitment 
by NPS and FS to fully evaluate human 
impacts on the grizzly bear before ap- 
proving projects or developments. This 
is not current policy. For example, NPS 
says it is premature to predict if opening 
both the Grant Village and Fishing 
Bridge developments will hurt the 
grizzly (even though FWS in its 1979 
biological opinion on Grant Village said 
that it would). In any case, it opened 
both facilities over the past two years, 
and plans to open them again in 1986. 
Meanwhile, FS is promoting increased 
recreational development, new roads, 
and oil & gas leasing prior to any 
analysis of how these will affect 
grizzlies. 

CYB has asked both agencies for a 
comprehensive “baseline” study and re- 
port on the cumulative effects of land 
uses on the grizzly bear, in terms of 
mortality risk and habitat needs. And 
it has asked that until the study is done, 
largely irreversible actions such as the 
construction of new recreational sites 
be avoided within grizzly range. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Readers can help the Yellowstone 
grizzly by writing to John Seiberling, 
Bruce Vento, and other concerned 
members of Congress asking for the 
needed reforms (House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC 20515). Please 
send copies of your letters to CYB 
(POB 416, Boulder, CO 80306). As Di- 
rector of CYB, I would Hike to thank 
Earth First! for sending me to 
Washington to testify on the grizzly’s 
behalf. 

Tony Povilitis, PhD, is the director 
of the Campaign for Yellowstone’s 
Bears, and a 'wildlife ecology professor 
at the University of Colorado. 


this will not revive pre-war state 
Shinto, and pointing out that this is in 
violation of the constitution. As with 
the textbook incident, other East Asian 
countries are aghast at this develop- 
ment. Victims of World War II Japanese 
imperialism have not forgotten what the 
Japanese military perpetrated before 
and during the war, and China in par- 
ticular warns that this official visit to 
Yasukuni will have an adverse effect on 
its relations with Japan. 

Nakasone and his Liberal Democratic 
Party cooperate fully with the Reagan 
administration, and while paying lip ser- 
vice to the environmental movement, 
they continue to hack away at these once 
beautiful islands, not to mention the en- 
vironmental atrocities committed by 
Japan in other parts of the world. 

This summer’s three-act play is a 
good indication of how industrial to- 
talitarianism is tightening its iron grip 
on Japan. 

Rick Davis is our EF! contact in 
Japan. 
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WATT! ! WHOSE PARK IS THIS? 



Yellowstone Lake — wilderness or playground for the rich? Photo by Dave Foreman. 


By Arthur Dogmeat 

There’s just one experience in Yellow- 
stone Park you can’t miss. No, it’s not 
watching Old Faithful spout, nor watch- 
ing a run-of-the-mill sunrise at the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. In- 
stead, spend a day on Yellowstone Lake 
aboard a houseboat called the S.S. 
Watt. 

Yes, thanks to a joint effort by the 
National Park Service (NPS) and the 
Park concessionaire, TW-Services, this 
enthralling experience is available to 
every Park visitor; every visitor, that 
is, who can afford the SS Watt’s $45 an 
hour rental fee. It’s a bargain. The SS 
Watt has plush furniture, carpets, 
stereo system, cooking facilities, and a 
bar. The SS Watt even comes with fish- 
ing poles and two fishing guides. 

TW-Services purchased the SS Watt 
with money provided by the “capital im- 
provement fund,” which is part of the 
contract between the Park Service and 
the concessionaire. Twenty-two percent 
of TW-Services gross revenues go into 
this capital improvement fund — an es- 
timated $4.5 million a year. 

Former Secretary of Interior James 
Watt masterminded the capital improve- 
ment fund. While some money from the 
capital improvement fund has been used 
for legitimate projects — installing fire 
escapes at the Lake Hotel, for example 
— it is apparent that the capital im- 
provement fund has corrupted the 
NPS’s fundamental role as a regulatory 
agency which protects the Park and the 
public from the vagaries of private en- 
terprise. The NPS is supposed to strike 
a balance between Park use and Park 
preservation, but the TW-Services/ 


NPS contract provides the Park Service 
with a profit motive. Now the NPS and 
the concessionaire are working to- 
gether to exploit Park resources. The 
purchase of the SS Watt is just part of 
a trend that is turning Yellowstone into 
a plush playground for the wealthy. 

Although the cost of renting the SS 
Watt is prohibitive to all but the weal- 
thy, TW-Services has been known to 
give certain customers special rates. In 
1983, for example, at least one Con- 
gressman from a state bordering Yellow- 
stone was treated to a complimentary 
day on the Lake. The SS Watt, then, 
serves two purposes. First, it is a plea- 


sure vessel for TW-Services executives 
and any prominent guests they choose 
to entertain. Second, it is a tool TW-Ser- 
vices uses to lobby for TW initiatives in 
the Park. 

TW-Services makes no secret of its 
plans for Yellowstone. In 1984, the Bil- 
lings Gazette paraphrased comments of 
TW’s president Hal Ritchie on the new 
Yellowstone: “People may like to rough 
it on occasion, he said, but hot dogs and 
campfires don’t hack it when you feel 
like getting fancy in a nice dress or suit 
and enjoying a meal of lobster and 
pate.” 

The public pays substantial “opportu- 
nity costs” for the SS Watt. The money 


the NPS spends on a deluxe houseboat 
should pay for boundary patrols to pre- 
vent poaching of grizzly bears. Further- 
more, the drone of the SS Watt’s engines 
carries for four miles in every direction, 
thus ruining many square miles of wil- 
derness waters for wildlife and 
canoeists. 

Based on events at Grant Village, it 
is apparent that neither Congress nor 
the public has any say in how the NPS 
spends money from the capital improve- 
ment fund. I?. 1980, Congress approved 
construction funds for Yellowstone. In 
1981, Congress deleted all but $3 million 
from these funds, which were to fund 
development at Grant, among other 
things. The NPS responded by using $7 
million from the capital improvement 
fund for more development at Grant. 
So the capital improvement fund giveth 
what Congress taketh away. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Clearly, it is time for;a change in 
Yellowstone. The Park Service and 
TW-Services are simply business 
partners. The NPS has proven itsell 
incapable of responsible Park man- 
agement. The capital improvement 
fund must be eliminated or controlled 
by Congress. Write your Congressper- 
sons now, before you’re required to 
wear gowns and tuxedos to enter TW, 
ooops, Yellowstone National Park. 
(US Senate, Washington, DC 20510; 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515). While you’re 
at it, ask them to ask National Park 
Service Director William Mott to fire 
Yellowstone Park Superintendent 
Robert Barbee for gross dereliction of 
duty. 


PINNACLES PIGS 



by Karen DeBraal 

Grunting, snorting, and rooting their 
way through a piggy paradise, non-na- 
tive feral pigs are decimating Pinnacles 
National Monument in central Califor- 
nia. Their destructive activities are well 
known in Volcanoes National Park in 
Hawaii, in the Smoky Mountains of Ten- 
nessee, in San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Park, and in Australia. All of these 
areas, with the exception of Pinnacles, 
have worked toward the elimination of 
the pig problem. 

The blame cannot be attached to the 
National Park Service at Pinnacles. Try- 
ing desperately to solve the problem, 
Pinnacles continually runs up against 
idiotic road blocks from local ranchers 
and the BLM. To solve the pig problems 
of environmental degradation — ero- 
sion due to rooting, digging, and even 
sliding down hills; stream fouling due 
to wallowing; food source loss for native 
wildlife; all this compounded by prolific 
reproduction — Pinnacles has decided 
to follow a plan implemented success- 
fully at Volcanoes National Park — this 
would entail fencing in the entire Monu- 
ment and then hunting and/or trapping 
the pigs out of existence (or at least to 
a manageable level) within the monu- 
ment. This appears to be the best plan 


for managing this problem. 

Cattle are the reason for the opposi- 
tion of ranchers and the BLM to this 
plan. To build an effective fence (along 
ridge tops as opposed to valleys) would 
require the acquisition of parcels of 
BLM land along the outside of Pinnacles 
Monument. The BLM and local congres- 
sional representative Leon Panetta 
voice no objections to Pinnacles obtain- 
ing the land, but the BLM and ranchers 
are opposed to the fence being built on 
those lands, as it would prevent the il- 
legal grazing of cattle on Monument 
lands. Panetta will not openly support 
the fence either. Unfortunately, the 
fence issue tends to cloud the land ac- 
quisition issue. Local opposition to the 
fence also asks “why spend all that 
money on a fence (about five million dol- 
lars) to save worthless chaparral?” 

Pinnacles is hardly a piece of worth- 
less chaparral. Declared a National 
Monument by Theodore Roosevelt, the 
16,000 acre area features twisted, 
sky-prodding, ryholite and basalt rock 
formations. Prairie falcons, Cooper’s 
Hawks, golden eagles and other raptors 
nest on the jagged peaks. Ravens croak 
in the dense chaparral and kangaroo 
rats flit through the chamise. Mountain 
lions, bobcats, badgers, and grey foxes 
roam the Monument’s varied ecosys- 


tems of oak woodland, coastal chapar- 
ral, and riparian habitat, all of which is 
interspersed with soughing digger 
pines, and all of which inhabit an area 
of extreme temperatures and delicate 
balance. 

Since Pinnacle’s great popularity 
among outdoorspersons is recognized 
by the NPS, the Pinnacles staff has 
been told to obtain the surrounding par- 
cels of land but not to cloud the issue 
with the pig fence. But the acquisition 
of this land requires an act of Congress 
and Representative Leon Panetta 
needs to hear support in favor of this. 
Pinnacles has recently been given per- 


mission to begin trapping pigs to re- 
move them from the Monument. 
Though things are beginning to look up, 
Panetta has heard much opposition to 
the pig fence and it is important to re- 
mind him that pigs are destroying a 
unique National Monument. 

Write: Leon Panetta, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, DC 20515 

Karen DeBraal spent last summer 
at Pinnacles studying the effects of rock 
climbers upon the fragile Pinnacles en- 
vironment. 



™Save Shiraho’s 

By Nanac Sakaki 

One of the most beautiful and di- 
verse, yet vulnerable, environments is 
the coral reef. Slightly north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, 400 kilometers south- 
west of Okinawa’s capital, lies Ishigaki 
island, home of a remarkably healthy 
reef — rare in Japan’s Okinawa Prefec- 
ture where landfill, pollution, and silta- 
tion have destroyed many lagoons. 

Japan is prosperous, but its moun- 
tains, rivers, and ocean areas are dying. 
Tokyo ignores fisher people and peas- 
ants, but listens to big enterprise. Now, 
Ishigaki’s Shiraho Village is being 
threatened by Japanese officials in 
Tokyo. They have plans for a new airport 
which will fill and pave Shiraho’s coral 
reef — robbing islanders of food and 
income. 


Coral Reef 

As a Japanese poet and ecologist, I 
wish to ask your help on behalf of 
Shiraho’s villagers. They love their way 
of life with the ocean and reef. If they 
lose their ocean, they may lose their 
culture too — songs, weaving, 
ceramics, and mythology unique to the 
archipelago. Forty years after World 
War II, American and Japanese military 
are still on Okinawa. There is evidence 
that military reasons may be the real 
reasons behind Shiraho’s airport. 
Please write to the Prime Minister of 
Japan to stop this Kamikazi project! 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone, 
c/o Japanese Embassy, 2520 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. NW, Washington, DC 
20008. Contributions for “Save Shiraho” 
may be mailed to: Nana o Sakaki, c/o 
Tooth of Time, Star Rt. 760, Corrales, 
NM 87048. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
WILDERNESS UNDER 
THE BLADE : 


By Rabinowitz 

There is a war surfacing between 
clearcutting interests and those deter- 
mined to save the last wilderness areas 
in British Columbia. The editorial sec- 
tions of British Columbia (BC) newspa- 
pers are regularly dominated by logging 
controversies: Meares Island confronta- 
tion being decided in court; the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers Association back- 
ing the Indian land claim in the Stein; 
Chilcotin white settlers, trappers, wil- 
derness guides and native Indians hold- 
ing off elearcuts with their anger inspir- 
ing company fears of monkeywrenching; 
logging resumed on Lyell Island, in the 
“Canadian Galapagos” of South 
Moresby in the face of Haida Nation 
resolve to stop it. 

Austin Pelton, the BC Minister of En- 
vironment was lambasted by environ- 
mentalists for putting the contested 
areas before a study committee slanted 
in favor of development — a committee 
with no environmental group or Indian 
representation. 

Pelton enacted a three month stay on 
decision-making for the contested wil- 
derness areas starting in October, a 
move to avoid a bad image until after 
re-election. However, he excepted from 
the stay the South Moresby islands, said 
by botanists to be a unique prehistoric 
ecosystem. In singling out this key area, 
Pelton reversed his own decision to halt 
logging there until the area could be 
adequately assessed. Media speculation 
suggests that South Moresby’s tree 
farm license lumber had already been 
committed by the provincial govern- 
ment to a number of mills. The govern- 
ment has not admitted this. Recent is- 
sues of the Moresby Island-based “Red- 
neck News” express outrage over 80 
jobs lost by the previous stay of logging 
on Lyell Island, and note meetings be- 
tween government officials and local 
loggers whose jobs are threatened. The 
Haida Nation has followed its spoken 
resolve to protect their land claim in 
the South Moresby by initiating an occu- 
pation of Lyell Island as loggers move 
in, with many others ready to join them 
should the Haida call for assistance. 


Stein preservation activists, though 
unhappy with the stay of decision, have 
taken advantage of the stay to wage a 
letter-writing campaign and gamer fi- 
nancial support for legal action under 
way against land expropriation for the 
logging road right of way. Now, how- 
ever, it looks like the Stein too may be 
exempted from logging delay — re- 
cently logging company representatives 
were met by 80 preservationists when 
they came to the Stein to study the pro- 
posed logging road site. The Lillooet 
and Lytton Indian bands will be the first 
to meet the road crew when it arrives 
as early as December 2. 

In the West Chilcotin, a mountainous 
area in the BC interior, wilderness advo- 
cates include ranchers, who recognize 
their need for a watershed protected by 
stands of lodgepole pine; and trappers, 
■who see the necessity of trees for mar- 
ten, fisher and other fur-bearers. They, 
as well as other white settlers and local 
Indians, say they would rather live with 
the pine beetle “epidemic” (the BC 
Forest Ministry’s excuse for clearcut- 
ting), as they have for ten years, than 
with “emergency” logging that would 
ruin their way of life. Already, trees in 
the area have been marked with sur- 
veyor’s ribbons with the words “clear 
cut” printed on them. In a reversal of 
the usual logger vs. ecologist roles, 
sheds of pro-logging people have been 
burned down, and feces smeared on the 
truck of a logging company advocate. A 
spokesperson for Carrier Lumber Ltd., 
which has been granted a minimum 
stumpage area in the Chilcotin equal to 
about half the size of Vancouver Island, 
admitted to the Vancouver Sun that the , 
company is holding back because of the 
anger of the people — fear of “sabotage” 
was mentioned. A rancher spoke 
warmly of the working relationship es- 
tablished between the Ulkatcho Indian 
band and concerned whites in trying to 
save the Chilcotin. 

Indeed, whites and Indians, working 
together for wilderness, have developed 
a healthy relationship in BC. For once, 
whites defer to the spiritual values of 
the original guardians of the land, let- 
ting them create a framework (land 
claim) for guarding the Earth Spirit. 


Letters in support of wilderness and 
Indian land claims are needed. Whether 
or not you’re a Canadian, officials will 
be affected when they hear from you of 
the potential that BC wilderness has 
for tourism. Write in support of preser- 
vation, with no logging, of all contested 
wilderness areas in BC (which together 
comprise only 2-3% of BC’s land). Men- 
tion that these heavily government-sub- 
sidized timber exploitations in BC are 
leading to a US tariff on Canadian 
timber imports that could be devastat- 
ing to the shaky Canadian economy. 
Criticize the Canadian loggingpractices 
whereby credit is given for “stumpage 
fees” in such a way that the government 
pays the cost of logging roads and other 
developments that make an otherwise 
unprofitable timber harvest affordable 
for logging companies. For the Stein 
venture, the logging company is re- 
questing a transfer of stumpage credit 
from one region to another, a dangerous 
precedent that could open more areas 
to deficit logging. Let BC officials know 
you are aware of this proposal and that 
it will make a US tariff more likely. 

In Canada there are institutionalized 
critics of environmental posts, and rec- 
ognized leaders of the opposition party 
in Parliament. So that your letters may 
be as effective as possible, send copies 
to critics and peers of the person addres- 
sed (all of the officials listed below are 
appropriate). Also, in BC it apparently 
works to mark your envelopes “Personal 
and Confidential” to get your letters 
past office staff to the people you want 
to address. Write now, before it is too 
late. 

Address letters to: Austin Pelton, 
Minister of Environment; Barbara 
Wallace MLA, Environment Critic; 
Tom Waterland, Minister of Forests; 
Frank Howard MLA, Forest Critic; and 
Bob Shelly, Leader of the Opposition — 
all at: Parliament Buildings, Victoria, 
BC, V8V 1XU CANADA. Also address 
letters to: Thomas McMillan, Minister 
of Environment; Charles Caccia MP, 
Environment Critic; Gerald Mer- 
rithew, Minister of Forests; Brian Tobin 
MP, Forest Critic; and Lome Greena- 
way, MP — all at : House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont., KIA OH3 CANADA. 


CHIPKO: 

Tree 

Huggers 

By Bill Devall 

Chipko means tree hugging. The 
Chipko movement is one of the most 
significant grassroots movements in 
India, since independence in 1947, to 
combine ecological awareness and reli- 
gion. It serves as an inspiration for ac- 
tivists in the the Deep Ecology move- 
ment throughout the world. 

There are many accounts of direct ac- 
tion by women and children in the move- 
ment over the last twenty years. I re- 
peat one story (from Forests and 
People, p. 46) to show the quality of this 
action. 

In March of 1974 all the menfolk of 
Reni village had been called to Chamoli 
town to pay overdue compensation. 
While they were gone, a girl saw labour- 
ers marching toward the forest. Gaura 
Devi, a child-widow now in her fifties 
and accepted by village women as their 
leader, was informed. Soon she assem- 
bled 27 women who rushed after the 
labourers. “Brother,” Gaura Devi first 
addressed the labourers, “this forest is 
our maternal home. From this we 
satisfy so many of our needs. Do not 
axe it. If you do so, landslides will ruin 
our homes and fields.” The labourers, 
whose families lived in similar condi- 
tions in the hills, understood the agony 
of these women. They agreed to return. 
Then the contractor and some officials, 
though hurling curses, also had to fol- 
low. 

The endangered trees of Reni had 
been saved. Soon after the State govern- 
ment appointed a committee to study 
the validity of the demands of the 
Chipko movement. This committee re- 
commended a moratorium on the com- 
mercial exploitation of Reni and several 
other forests of Alaknanda catchment 
for a decade. This recommendation was 
accepted by the State Government and 
subsequently a moratorium was im- 
posed. 

Sunderlal Bahuguna, a disciple of 
Mahatama Gandhi, is a messenger of 
the Chipko movement. Sunderlal thinks 
that it is necessary to live simply. He 
says that social activists must be willing 
to make what many people would con- 
sider sacrifices. Sunderlal also believes 
that environmental problems must be 
solved together with economic prob- 
lems. We here quote Sunderlal to show' 
his understanding of the close links be- 
tween economic justice and ecological 
well-being. 

“I was surprised to hear from so many 
learned speakers that it is poor people 
who harm the environment. Have you 
ever experienced real hunger? This is a 
hungry man’s philosophy — before any- 
thing else can be considered he must 
have something to eat. We have to find 
ways to solve this problem; how can 
human beings and trees co-exist. There 
is one answer, we must plant trees 
which give food for hungry people. We 
must plant nut trees, because nuts can 
be stored and they are rich in protein 
and fats. We must plant trees with edi- 
ble seeds and oil bearing seeds. We must 
plant fruit trees and trees which encour- 
age the production of honey. 

“Our second priority in the fight 
against hunger must be fodder trees, 
and not just for our own domestic ani- 
mals. In our Hindu philosophy we say 
’The whole Earth is your family,’ but 
our family has become so small and self- 
ish that now we only care for mankind. 
So in the Chipko movement we stress 
that we must plant fodder trees for 
beasts as well as for our domestic ani- 
mals. 

“Our third priority is to plant trees 
for fuel. . . Our fourth priority is to 
plant fertilizer trees which create vast 
amounts of rich soil nutrients and thus 
guarantee our long term soil fertility. . 

. Lastly we encourage villagers to plant 
fibre trees ... for clothes, ropes and 
building materials. 

“The Chipko program will make com- 
munities self-sufficient, in all their basic 
needs. It will generate a decentralized, 
self-renewing and permanent economic 
prosperity.” ( Forests and People, p. 87) 



Stein Gathering. Labor Day, 1985. Photos by Barbara McCandless and others. 
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Thinking Like A Rainforest 



By John Seed 

Queensland zoologist Peter Dwyer 
has noted that the New Guinea highlan- 
ders find the rainforest wildlife not only 
good to eat, but also “good to think.” 
He says that “Whilst we don’t eat our 
rainforests, we do become enmeshed in 
our perceptions and thinking about 
them until they suddenly and vividly 
possess for us values that we can only 
identity as symbolic, intrinsic and — 
with some desperation — as spiritual. 

“The tropical rainforests are primi- 
tive and ancient ecological systems 
whose origins stretch backwards 
through the emergence of the flowering 
plants in Jurassic times over 135 million 
years ago to the plants preserved in the 
coal measures of the Carboniferous mil- 
lions of years before that and which ap- 
pear to us today in the form of plastics 
Such is biogeochemical continuity.” 

Dwyer’s ability to see rainforests of 
hundreds of millions of years ago em- 
bedded in the plasties of the present 
age is a good example of the psycholog- 
ical effects of rainforests upon people 
who spend their time in them. Perhaps 
this is psychobiogeochemieal con- 
tinuity? Why do we who spend time in 
rainforests “become enmeshed in our 
perceptions and thinking about them?” 
I believe that contact with rainforests 
energizes, enlivens a realization of our 
actual, our biological self. They awaken 
in us the realization that it was “I” that 
came to life when a bolt of lightning 
fertilized the chemical soup of 4. 5 billion 
years ago; that “I” crawled out of Devo- 
nian seas and colonized the land; that, 
more recently, “I” advanced and re- 
treated before four ages of ice. 

We are composed of the ashes of an- 
cient stars weaving themselves into 
ever more brilliant complexity, weaving 
themselves into rainforests, weaving 
themselves into us. I am that! Yes, our 

Rats & Cats 

By Wayne T. Williams 

Ecologists refer to natural environ- 
ments as tightly integrated sytems 
where everything in some way affects 
everything else. The magnitude of those 
effects lends complexity and stability 
to ecosystems of which we are an in- 
separable and at times diminuitive part. 
To make this interconnectedness appar- 
ent, many examples of predator-prey, 
feast and famine, erosion/tectonics, and 
eternal nutrient cycling sequences 
could be described. I prefer the follow- 
ing: 

Deep in lowland jungles of the Peten, 
in Guatemala, Mayan Indians grow 
com. Com is their central cultural pil- 
lar, and their society is dependent on 
crop success to feed itself. Rats are the 
worst enemies of com crops. Rats eat 
young com ears. At night, mobs of rats 
invade cornfields and ravage crops. 

Peten villagers have tried to poison 
rats, but their dogs ate the dead rats 
and died. Villagers also brought in cats, 
but they died too. I did research to dis- 
cover why the cats had died. Malaria 
had been the worst human problem in 
the Peten jungle, and in order to make 
it at all possible for the Mayans to live 


psyche is itself a product of the rain- 
forests. We evolved for hundreds of mil- 
lions of years within this moist green 
womb before emerging a scant five mil- 
lion years ago, blinking, into the light. 

When we enter the rainforest we be- 
come acutely and personally aware of 

ment initiated a Malaria Control Pro- 
gram. The program consisted of spray- 
ing DDT along the bottom meter of the 
walls of the houses of every village — 
inside and out. The US Agency for In- 
ternational Development and Guatema- 
lan entomologists had discovered that 
after a female Anopheles mosquito fed 
on her human host, she weighed too 
much to fly very far, and simply flew to 
the nearest wall to rest and digest. 
After eating, the blood-gorged mos- 
quitos landed on walls below the one- 
meter level. The Mosquito Control Pro- 
gram with DDT was to spray only the 
lower parts of walls. This technique ap- 
peared to work well. Malaria was con- 
trolled and did not prevent human set- 
tlement in lowland jungles, plus the 
ecosystem was not saturated with the 
chloronated hydrocarbon pesticide. 
(Though one does wonder how much 
long-term harm was caused by the 
spraying of DDT inside houses and out- 
of-doors.) But the cats died. Cats rub- 
bed against walls and accumulated 
DDT. And cats clean themselves by lick- 
ing their coats! Thus rats continued to 
eat com and jeopardize the Mayans. The 
ecosystem is so interconnected that 
each time attempts to control one or 
more problems were tried, new prob- 
lems resulted. I recommended that the 
farmers bring in vicious rat terriers and 


the exquisite intelligence of Nature, 
holding millions of species in dynamic, 
evolving equilibrium. In the light of 
these forests, our puny human intelli- 
gence becomes aware of itself as a mere 
fragment of this vast compassionate 
web. Our tiny, momentary life finds a 


by Joan Huber 

The mountains of Costa Rica have 
been and continue to be deforested to 
make pasture for cattle. In past cen- 
turies, temperate forests of the foothills 
and lowlands, and rainforests in the 
mountains covered most of Costa Rica. 
Traditional Indian cultures cleared 
forests but in a renewable fashion. They 
slashed and burned forests and moved 
on when nutrients were used up by their 
maize. But the small patches they 
cleared allowed the forest to reseed it- 
self by the surrounding trees. Only dur- 
ing the last thirty years has widespread 
deforestation occurred. 

The deforestation of the past three 
decades, stimulated by the insatiable 
US market for beef, is not reversible 
because creating pastures has depleted 
soils of vital nutrients and because pas- 
ture areas are too large to allow adja- 
cent forests to reseed the cleared areas. 
After pasture areas have ceased to be 
productive, and cattle have cleared the 
grass, rain beats the soil into hardpan 
— a brick-like soil in which seeds cannot 
grow. Experiments in the same type of 
deforested areas in Columbia as exist 
in Costa Rica have remained barren for 
ten years despite serious attempts to 
restore the forest. 

The incredible diversity of Costa Rican 
forests — where there are 5000 species 
of trees as compared to 1000 in all of 
North America — is also a factor in the 
inability of the forest to restore itself. 
Costa Rican rainforest trees grow indi- 
vidually instead of in groves. For exam- 
ple, cecropia trees are not adapted to 


true frame of reference there, against 
which our humanity can see itself. We 
realize the matrix within which (regard- 
less of any arrogant fantasies we may 
have to the contrary) we are inextrica- 
bly embedded. 

The intelligence of the rainforest 
which gave rise to humans and myriads 
of other creatures remains accessible to 
humans who choose to surrender to it. 
Unfortunately the thick insulation of so- 
cial fictions that we call our “selves” 
may prevent us from recognizing that 
we are just one leaf on the tree of life, 
just one strand in the vast biological 
fabric, incapable of independent exis- 
tence. We may then labor under various 
delusions like: the universe revolves 
around Earth, the world was created 
for our benefit, or our proper relation- 
ship with the myriad creatures is to 
“subdue and dominate” them. 

A few years ago, the Pulitzer prize- 
winning eco-poet Gary Snyder was 
working for the then Governor of 
California Jerry Brown. An exasper- 
ated Brown said: “Gary, why is it that 
you’re always going against the flow?” 
Snyder replied: “Jerry, yhat you call 
‘the flow’ is but a 16,000 year eddy. I’m 
going with the actual flow.” Thinking 
like a rainforest! 

If we enter a rainforest and allow our 
energies to merge frith the energies 
that we find there, then the rainforest 
may be a place where our roots are able 
to penetrate through the soft soil reach- 
ing beyond the sad 16,000 year history 
and into the reality of our billions of 
years of carbon journeying through the 
universe. Various truths which had been 
heretofore merely “scientific” become 
authentic, personal and, yes, spiritual. 
We may now penetrate to a truly deep 
ecology'. 

John Seed is the founder of the Rain- 
forest Information Centre in Australia, 
and has been a major sparkplug in 
catalyzing international action to pre- 
serve the world’s rainforests. He is a 
also a leading student of Deep Ecology. 


share close quarters with their own 
kind. Thus a cleared area of too many 
acres creates a barrier of space too wide 
to overcome. A patch of trees migrates 
by dropping seeds along its edges, but 
these widely spaced trees cannot do 
this. 

Deforestation is disrupting the Costa 
Rican climate. Where the land is 
stripped of trees it is hotter. As a result, 
now when rain clouds hit the heat over 
the deforested ridges they evaporate. 
Rainfall has dropped measurably. 

When it does rain, erosion in de- 
forested areas is a serious problem be- 
cause the rain fall is not buffered by 
trees. The soil along slopes weakens, 
and when saturated it slides. The moun- 
tains are scarred from numerous land- 
slides. 

This environmental destruction is 
killing our songbirds. After their flight 
of thousands of miles, many birds from 
throughout North America arrive to 
find their wintering grounds gone. 
Many of the birds starve. The territorial 
instinct to prevent crowding, plus the 
lack of food is decimating these species. 
Birds that are affected include oven 
birds, thrushes, American redstarts, or- 
chard orioles, meadowlarks, indigo 
buntings, yellow-throated vireos, blue- 
winged warblers, black-throated green 
warblers, chestnut-sided warblers, 
Louisiana waterthrushes, common yel- 
low-throats, eastern wood-pewees, 
eastern phoebees, veeries, black and 
white warblers, and many other mig- 
rant species. Studies show that these 
species are suffering serious population 
declines. This is something to think 
about when you eat beef. 


in the lowlands, the Guatemalan govern- set them loose in cornfields at night. . . 



Corn ravaged by rats. Photo by Wayne T. Williams. 
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Pure Indian Group in Brazil Invaded 
by Miners 

The largest unacculturated Indian 
group in South America is the 
Yanomami Indians who inhabit tropical 
forest in the vicinity of northern Brazil 
and southern Venezuela. Because this 
group of 21,000 Indians has received 
more international publicity than other 
South American native groups, they 
were promised over 3 years ago that 
their lands would be protected, but the 
government has failed to fulfill its prom- 
ise. Local businessmen now plan to send 
3000 tin miners onto Yanomami land. In 
January 1985, the Brazilian Indian 
agency, FUNAI, recommended estab- 
lishment of 9.4 million acres, of 
Yanomami land as an Indian Park, yet 
the gradual weakening of legislation 
protecting Brazilian Indians has con- 
tinued and businessmen are pushing for 
legislation to legalize mining on 
Yanomami land. Meanwhile, miners 
have illegally invaded Yanomami areas, 
as they did in the 1960s and 70s when 
they introduced the Yanomami to tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, and viral in- 
fections. The Yanomami have spoken 
publicly against attacks on their land, 
but to no avail. Thus some Yanomami 
have organized raiding parties to evict 
illegal miners. 

We can support the Yanomami and 
the protection of tropical forests by 
writing to Brazil’s new civilian govern- 
ment requesting: protection of forest in 
the Yanomami area; demarcation of the 
Yanomami area as defined in Portaria 
1.817; and removal of all miners from 
this area. Send to: Exmo. Sr. Gerson 
da Silva Alves, Presidente, FUNAI, 
SIA Trecho 4 - lote 750, 71.200 Brasilia 
DF, BRAZIL. For more information, 
write: Survival International, 29 Cra- 
ven St., London WC2N5NT, ENG- 
LAND. 

Sculptor Plans Concrete Tree for 
Utah Desert 

Alongside 1-80 in the Utah Salt Flats 
there will soon be an 83-foot high con- 
crete sculpture with branches and huge 
colored leaves. The sculptor, Karl 
Momen considers this gaudy wasteful 
aberration to be art. Rumor has it that 
some ecologists are considering using 
their own freedom of artistic expression 
upon this monolith. 

Kirkpatrick Defends French on Issue 
of Rainbow Warrior 

Jeane Kirkpatrick, former US ambas- 
sador to the UN, recently defended the 
French, in their efforts to stop Green- 
peace, assuring us that “The French did 
not intend to attack civilians ... or 
maim, torture, or kill them.” Mean- 
while, the State Department has stated 
that it would not be appropriate for the 
US to comdemn the French bombing of 
the Rainbow Warrior. 

Air Force Holds Bombing Jamboree 
in Nevada 

Gunsmoke ’85, considered the Super 
Bowl for fighter pilots, drew 102 pilots 
and over 800 personnel from throughout 
the world to Nevada’s Nellis Air Force 
Base, 40 miles northwest of Las Vegas, 
for 2 weeks of bombing competition and 
combat training. During the strafing 
competition, pilots in advanced fighter 
planes circled nearby mountains and 
dove at targets, each pilot firing 200 
rounds during each of six attempts. 
Meanwhile back at the base, their 
maintenance crews monitored their per- 
formance on TV. 


Pine Beetle Cutting EIS Is Released 

In January or February, the Forest 
Service will release its EIS for its 
timber cutting in east Texas Wilderness 
Areas allegedly to combat pine beetle 
infestations. Biologists have shown that 
pine beetles go through natural cycles 
of population increases and decreases 
and that fighting the beetles by cutting 
trees is ineffective and ecologically ruin- 
ous. The pine beetle provides a conve- 
nient excuse for Freddies to fulfill their 
chosen function of felling forests. Com- 
ments on the EIS are now being ac- 
cepted. This could be a precedent-set- 
ting issue, so people from throughout 
the US should write. Voice your opposi- 
tion to any timber cutting in Wilderness 
Areas by writing to: Kirby Brock, Pine 
Beetle EIS team, Forest Service, 
Southern Region, 1720 Peachtree Rd. 
NW, Atlanta, GA 30367. 

Relocation Efforts May Save 
Rhinoceros 

Poaching and habitat encroachment 
have so decimated rhino populations 
that Africa now has less than 8000 black 
rhinos while Asia has less than 1500 
greater one-horned rhinos (mostly in 
India and Nepal). Rhinos are being 
poached for their horns — which, in Sin- 
gapore, Taiwan, South Korea, Japan, 
and elsewhere in the Far East, are be- 
lieved to have value as medicines and 
aphrodisiacs. Additionally, North 
Yemen now imports rhino horns to sup- 
ply its nouveau riche oil men with dag- 
gers with handles of horn. Kenya hopes 
to save its rhinos by capturing all of 
them and translocating them to four 
guarded sanctuaries enclosed in solar- 
powered electric fences. This $2 million 
project is now underway with help from 
World Wildlife Fund (WWF). Mean- 
while, WWF together with a Nepalese 
environmental group, the King 
Mahendra Trust for Nature Conserva- 
tion, plans to move a breeding popula- 
tion of 12-20 greater one-homed rhinos 
to the Royal Bardia Wildlfie Refuge in 
Nepal. In both the African and Asian 
relocations, the overland transport of 
rhinos may be the riskiest aspect of the 
projects; but even after rhinos are relo- 
cated, they will still be in danger if their 
host countries are not able to provide 
more rangers to protect them than are 
provided in most Third World pre- 
serves. Some ecological activists within 
the US have expressed the hope that 
soon ecologists may have the opportu- 
nity to go to threatened places in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America to directly in- 
tervene against wildlife poachers. 


Information on Fighting Toxics, 
Adopting Horses 

The Rocky Mountain Chapter of 
Sierra Club has started a toxic waste 
hotline offering information and advice 
on toxic waste problems, at 303-572- 
1997. Wild horses from southwest Col- 
orado are now available for adoption. 
For information, contact: Bob Stanger, 
BLM, 701 Camino del Rio, Durango, 
CO 81301 (303-247-4082). 

Australian Environment Abused by 
Government 

Australia’s Environment Minister, 
Bernard Cohen, has lashed out against 
environmental groups trying to stop the 
killing of kangaroos. Cohen has continu- 
ously attacked environmental groups 
for the past couple years, but this attack 
is particularly despicable insofar as two 
to three million kangaroos are 
slaughtered annually despite a law 
against killing kangaroos unless they 
cause economic loss to farmers and 
graziers. An equally ominous indication 
of government anti-environmentalism 
occurred on October 15, when police 
raided a newspaper office in Darwin and 
tried unsuccessfully to forcibly obtain a 


government document supporting the 
handover of Ayers Rock to its Aboriginal 
owners. The Northern Territory Gov- 
ernment opposes the handover. Mean- 
while, in Queensland, the Roaring Meg 
River near Cape Tribulation and within 
the proposed Greater Daintree National 
Park is being damaged by tin mining. 
The local Aborigines, the Gugu Yalanji, 
and the Australian Conservation Found- 
ation are seeking to halt the mining. 

NORA and SCLDF Sue Navy 
Nevada Outdoor Recreation Associa- 
tion and Sierra Club Legal Defense 
Fund have filed a Federal lawsuit 
against the Navy’s plans for a 5500 
square mile supersonic operations area 
(SOA) around the Fallon Naval Air Sta- 
tion. The suit seeks to overturn the re- 
cent decision of Navy Secretary John 
Lehman designating the SOA. For an 
update on the continuing militarization 
of the West contact: Charles Watson, 
NORA, POB 1245, Carson City, NV 
89702. 


Animal Protectors Infiltrate; Get 
Besieged 

Melinda Calleia, an animal rights ac- 
tivist, conducted an undercover investi- 
gation of animal experiments by posing 
as a volunteer for the Childrens Hospi- 
tal of Los Angeles. Her investigation 
and report of cruel experiments per- 
formed upon pigs led to the suspension 
of the two guilty researchers. Mean- 
while, in Canada, animal rights activists 
succeeded in forcing the evacuation of 
the posh meeting place of a group of 
animal experimenters by sending a stink 
bomb in with an unsuspecting waiter. 
In Britain, offices and homes of key 
animal rights activists — some of whom 
have been involved with lab break-ins 
— were raided by police. Detectives 
stole documents from the British Union 
for the Abolition of Vivisection. These 
three incidents again show that the ani- 
mal rights movement is demonstrating 
effective uses of innovative ecodefense 
tactics, while authorities use ruthless 
countermeasures. 


Garbage Incineration Releases Poisons 

Household garbage burned in inciner- 
ators can emit such dangerous amounts 
of dioxin and furans that Sweden has 
declared a moratorium on construction 
of garbage incinerators. Dangerous 
levels of dioxin have been found in cow 
and human milk near incinerators. 

LBEEC Conducts Waste Utilization 
Program 

Long Branch Environmental Educa- 
tion Center is conducting a waste utiliza- 
tion information program which includes 
three seminars on how to alleviate solid 
and hazardous waste problems through 
the cooperation of communities, govern- 
ment agencies, and the private sector. 
For more information, contact: Paul 
Gallimore, LBEEC, Rt.2 Box 132, 
Leicester, NC 28748 (704-683-3662). 


Ruffians Damage Equipment at Burr 
Trail 

“Vandals” opposed to the paving of 
Utah’s Burr Trail pulled survey stakes 
and slashed tires, causing over $3000 
damage to heavy equipment parked 
near the trail. As suggested by this 
incident, it is not too late to stop the 
paving of Burr Trail; this issue is still 
undecided. 

Two Welcome Deaths Appear 
Imminent 

The BLM/USFS land swap, pro- 
posed by the Reagan administration 
and opposed by environmentalists, 
appears to be dead. The Synfuels 
Corporation appears to be dying. The 
House voted to abolish it, but it has 
greater favor in the Senate, so the 
battle against sin-fuel isn’t won yet. 


Animals Continue to Retaliate 

In the marshy forests known as the 
Sunderbans at the delta where the 
Ganga and Brahmaputra flow into the 
Bay of Bengal, forest officials have built 
electrical human dummies as a deterr- 
ance measure to stop the killing of 
honey collectors and other locals by ti- 
gers. Tigers have killed 800 people in 
this region. However, recent years have 
seen fewer victims. In 1982, tigers only 
ate 29 people. 

In a much less severe form of retalia- 
tion, a beaver in Canton, New York, 
fought back at desecrating ORVs by fel- 
ling a tree on top of a Jeepi and a Blazer. 
The deftly dropped tree did $500 of dam- 
age to the vehicles. 

A Benefit for Mono Lake, June 24- 
July 10, 1986 

Mono Lake Committee is sponsoring 
a fund-raising excursion to the 
Galapagos Islands, Ecuador and Peru. 
This trip offers participants an opportu- 
nity to experience Darwin’s “enchanted 
isles” and the rich cultures of the Andes. 
An optional 3-day extension into the 
jungles of Tambopata National Park in 
the headwaters of the Amazon is also 
available. Costs for double occupancy 
are $1805, $1910, or $2035 for the 12-day 
Galapagos-Ecuador segment. Airfare is 
additional. Part of the cost is a tax-de- 
ductible donation to help save Mono 
Lake. Reservations made after January 
15 will be $100 more. Reservations close 
February 15. For information, send self- 
addressed stamped 4.5” X 9” envelope 
to: Adventure for MLC, c/o M. Bennett, 
2719 Marin Ave, Berkeley, CA 94708. 

ONRC Holds Fundraiser 

The Oregon Natural Resources Coun- 
cil invites you on their Winter Whale 
Watching Cruises. The two hour cruise 
departs from Embarcadero Dock in 
Newport at 1 PM every Saturday from 
January 4 to February 22, 1986. Ad- 
vance registration of $15 is required. 
Proceeds benefit ONRC’s coastal con- 
servation programs. For information 
contact: ONRC, 1161 Lincoln St, 
Eugene, OR 97401 (344-0675). 

Pot Growers Kill Wildlife 

In California’s Mendocino County, 
some pot farmers are trapping, shoot- 
ing, and poisoning deer, birds, and 
bears in order to protect their crops 
from consumption by wildlife. 
Economic concerns encourage this 
slaughter: a person may be fined up to 
$2000 per illegal wildlife kill, but 
marijuana can be worth $2000 per plant. 


Truck Carrying Uranium Crashes 

Unbeknownst to the American pub- 
lic, last August 27th a serious nuclear 
accident occurred which the national 
media failed to publicize. A truck, which 
was not marked to indicate its danger- 
ous cargo, was carrying 45,000 pounds 
of uranium oxide when it collided with 
a train near Bowdon, North Dakota. 
The truck was carrying processed 
uranium — yellowcake — from a mill in 
Saskatchewan to a plant in Gore, Ok- 
lahoma. (The uranium had been mined 
at the Key Lake Mine, an environmental 
disaster in itself, which has uprooted 
Dene Indians from their land.) Thirty 
of the truck’s 53 barrels ruptured, al- 
though these barrels met US Depart- 
ment of Transportation regulations. 
The yellowcake spilled outside, expos- 
ing 45 people to radiation before the 
area was cordoned off. The uranium was 
not covered until the following day. This 
was the 6th radioactive accident in 
North Dakota over the past nine years. 

Attention All Poets 

Announcing the first annual Utah 
Wilderness Association Poetry Compe- 
tition. Deadline: Jan. 15, 1986. First 
Prize $50. For rules, send SASE to: 
Utah Wilderness Assn., 455 E. 400 S. 
B-40, SLC, UT 84111. 

Reporter Seeks News of Ecodefense 

Eco News (a syndicated radio and TV 
environmental news service) seeks per- 
sons engaged in monkeywrenching in 
defense of Earth. They wish to give 
these activities wide publicity. If you 
commit civil disobedience or illegal ac- 
tivities even more dastardly, and would 
like the public to know why you are com- 
mitting such acts, contact: Nancy 
Pearlman, Eco News, POB 35473, Los 
Angeles, CA 90035 (213-202-7553). 
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Corporate Executives Sentenced for 
Dumping 

In an uncommonly good legal settle- 
ment in California, the American Cas- 
ter Company had to pay a $20,000 fine 
and $20,000 clean-up costs for its mid- 
night dumping of toxic wastes, and its 
president and vice-president must 
serve 6-month jail sentences. American 
Caster Company was nailed for its il- 
legal dumping by the Los Angeles Toxic 
Waste Strike Force. The Strike Force 
uses SWAT-type tactics to uncover il- 
legal clumping. While we applaud the 
decision to break with tradition and jail 
the corporate executives, we suggest 
that rather than assigning such scoun- 
drels to 6 months of imprisoned welfare, 
they be assigned to 6 years of hard labor 
cleaning up toxic dumps. Make them 
shovel sludge! 

Poacher Spills the Bladders 

In October, a Los Angeles 
businessman ran off highway 299 spil- 
ling 19 black bear gall bladders, 20 bear 
paws, and fresh venison. Police called 
the California Department of Fish & 
Game (DFG) and subsequently the man 
was fined $7800 and sentenced to 6 
months in jail. DFG said that an illegal 
market in bear parts has been thriving 
in Los Angeles’ Korean community and 
in the Orient. The value of bear blad- 
ders — nearly $1000 each — has pro- 
moted year-round poaching in northern 
California. Buyers pay up to $12 per 
gram for dried, processed gall bladders. 
Despite the lucrative profits made at 
the expense of bears, the normal pen- 
alty under the Fish & Game Code for 
illegal trade in wildlife items does not 
exceed a $5000 fine and/or 6 months in 
jail. Again, EF! suggests an alternative 
sentence: complete expropriation of the 
guilty party’s finances (to be used to 
buy wild habitat); and 6 years of hard 
labor picking up trash, breaking up 
dams, etc. 

Freddies’ Sloppiness Allows Timber 
Thefts 

Failure of FS officials at Olympic Na- 
tional Forest in Washington to properly 
monitor timber harvesting has allowed 
at least 15 loggers to steal an estimated 
$1 million worth of timber over the past 
few years. An investigation of these 
thefts has brought 15 loggers to face 
criminal indictment and has caused four 
Freddies to be “disciplined.” EF! 
suggests that such discipline include 
planting $1 million of seedlings, and un- 
paid assistance in a thorough investiga- 
tion of all other National Forests to see 
if they too are allowing timber theft. 

Santa Cruz EF! Publishes Newsletter 

Santa Cruz Earth First! now pub- 
lishes a fine little newsletter dealing 
with ecological problems and EF! ac- 
tivities in California. If you wish to re- 
ceive this, write to EF! Santa Cruz, 
Box 651, Capitola, CA 95010. 


Letter Writing 

One of our more avid letter-writers, 
Loon, suggested that we remind EF! 
letter-writers to put public officials on 
the spot by asking them what their po- 
sition is and whether they will support 
the EF! proposals. If they ignore your 
questions, hound them until you get a 
straight answer. If they never send a 
decent reply, we may be able to use this 
evasiveness to make them look bad. As 
always, address representatives at 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 20515; senators at US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; Secretaiy of In- 
terior Donald Hodel at 18th and C 
Streets, NW, Washington, DC 20240; 
and Director of National Park Service 
William Mott also at 18th and C Streets. 

^Michigan residents: Write to your 
senators asking them to support S. 1767, 
a Michigan Wilderness bill, with 
strengthening amendments to grant 
Wilderness status to Delirium and Gov- 
ernment Island. 

'•■'Minnesota residents: Write in sup- 
port of designating the northern border 
of Minnesota as a National Historic 
Trail, passing through Boundary Wat- 
ers Canoe Area Wilderness, Superior 
National Forest, Voyageurs National 
Park, and Grand Portage National 
Monument, to be called the Interna- 
tional Voyageurs Highway and Explor- 
ers Trail. Send letters to: President 
Reagan (White House, Washington, DC 
20500), Donald Hodel, John Block (Ag- 



Whale rally at University of Florida. Photo by Gary Woljson for 1 he Gainesville bun. 


FLORIDA FIGHTS FOR 

ICELANDIC WHALES 


By Holly Jensen 

On October 31 the University of 
Florida decided to allow faculty 
member Richard Lambertsen to partici- 
pate in a controversial whale research 
study in concert with the Icelandic gov- 
ernment. University officials stated 
that while they do not “seek to encour- 
age the killing of whales” they will, 
nevertheless, act to ensure that “the 
right of the faculty member to conduct 
research is fully protected.” Despite 
pouring rains, protesters marched to 
Provost Robert Bryan’s office accom- 
panied by a 30 foot inflated whale 
named Flo to draw public attention to 
the issue. Apparently, the protest suc- 
ceeded, for recently Lambertsen suc- 
cumbed to pressure from environmen- 
talists and scientists and withdrew his 


riculture Secretary, 14th St & Indepen- 
dence Ave. SW, Washington, DC 
20250), Senator James McClure, Repre- 
sentative Morris Udall, Tom Gilbert 
(Trails Coordinator, National Park Ser- 
vice, 1709 Jackson St. Omaha, NE 
68102), Clay Beal (Supervisor, Superior 
National Forest, Box 338, Duluth, MN 
55801), and to all US senators and rep- 
resentatives from Minnesota, 

*US residents: Write to Secretary 
Hodel and Director Mott in opposition 
to the proposed Circle Cliffs and Tar 
Sand Triangle tar sand projects in 
southeast Utah. Tell them that these 
boondoggle projects would damage 
parklands and Wilderness Study Areas. 

'■'Write to representatives telling 
them to oppose HR 1790, which would 
reauthorize and expand military reser- 
vations in the West whose land with- 
drawls have expired. Tell senators to 
oppose S 1444, which would amend the 
Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act to allow the Interior Secretary to 
award “temporary” land use permits to 
any government department or agency, 
such as the Air Force. 

*Write to Senator Jeff Bingaman 
(and to New Mexico representatives, if 
you are a NM resident) telling him to 
oppose the proposed Conner Dam on 
the Gila River, which would destroy 20 
miles of riparian habitat. 

“■'Write to Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Elizabeth Dole (400 7th St. S.W. , 
Washington, DC 205900i asking her to 
direct the Coast Guard to remove the 
wrecked ship, the A. Regina, from the 
coral reef off Mona Island (near Puerto 
Rico) which is being destroyed by the 
leaking ship. 

■■'Write to Max Peterson (Chief, 
Forest Service, USDA, POB 2417, 
Washington, DC 20013) asking him to 
force the regional Forest Service in 
northwest Idaho to implement plans to 
restore the endangered population of 
mountain caribou in the Selkirk Moun- 
tains. 


plans to participate in the destructive 
whale research. 

The controversy over experimental 
whale kills emerged at this past July’s 
International Whaling Commission 
(IWC) meeting when Iceland elected to 
issue itself a scientific permit to kill ap- 
proximately 220 whales per year for the 
next four years. After more than ten 
years of negotiations, in 1982 the IWC 
finally voted for a moratorium on all 
commercial whaling. This cessation 
would go into effect December 31 of this 
year. Presently all 10 species of great 
whales are listed by the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered 
Species of Flora and Fauna (CITES) 
under Appendix I, the most protected 
categoiy. The majority view by the Sci- 
entific Committee was that the Icelan- 
dic proposal had little scientific merit 
and would not add appreciably to exist- 
ing knowledge. The IWC has no author- 
ity over the regulation of whales killed 
for research; however, a resolution was 
adopted expressing “serious concern . 
. . at the possiblity of whaling for scien- 
tific purposes . . . assuming the charac- 
teristics of commercial whaling,” and 

Rafters Jailed 

by Canyon Frog 

On October 25th, two rafters from 
Colorado Springs had the dubious honor 
of receiving the first jail terms ever im- 
posed for violating federal rafting regu- 
lations. Eric Leaper and Collyn Bray 
were ordered to serve four days and two 
days respectively in Colorado lockups. 
The Federal Magistrate, Jill Clifton, de- 
creed that Collyn showed “immaturity” 
when both she and Eric attempted to 
escape the Park Rangers who had or- 
dered them to shore. Eric was also 
placed on two years probation, fined 
$500 and ordered to perform 200 hours 
of community service. Collyn was 
placed on a year’s probation, fined $200 
and ordered to give 40 hours of commu- 
nity service. Stuart Bray, the protest 
leader, who was the only member to 
plead innocent, received no jail term, 
but was fined $500 and given one year 
probation and cannot enter National 
Park land for one year. 

Obviously, the Feds wanted to make 
an example of these people. The Court 
missed the point completely in ignoring 
what the protest was about and focusing 
entirely on the letter of the law. Yes, 
these people broke laws, caused the 
Park Pigs embarrassment and upset 
their normal routine. But, damn it, they 
harmed no one and only attempted to 
bring before the courts and the press 
some obviously unfair federal laws that 
affect all people who run the few remain- 
ing wild rivers in America. The verdict 
stunk! Colorado Earth First! is proud 
to know these people and to support 
their efforts. 


requesting that the countries involved 
(Iceland and South Korea) “take ac- 
count of the advice and guidelines of 
the Scientific Committee.” The whale 
meat was to have been sold to Japan for 
$30 million. 

Brazil and Norway had also enter- 
tained the idea of using this loophole in 
the law to continue killing whales, but 
both rejected it. If Iceland pursues this 
course, there is no reason to assume 
that other countries will not also issue 
themselves permits, and thus effec- 
tively dissolve the integrity of this inter- 
national treaty. 

Fearing economic sanctions from the 
US, Japan recently made it known that 
they would not buy Iceland’s whale 
meat. Since many believe that Iceland’s 
primary interest in this is financial, the 
loss of a market may effectively scrap 
the entire project. 

Anyone interested in stopping all 
whaling can obtain more information by 
calling Holly Jensen, 904-495-9203. 

Holly Jensen is an animal rights ac- 
tivist living in Gainesville, Florida. 



I Wendy Wade 1 


In the early snows that have softened 
western Washington, Earth has called 
back a friend from the senseless world 
of human circles. On November 21, 
Earth Firstler Wendy Wade died in a 
car collision. She may have been on the 
way to a demonstration at the Mt. 
Baker/Snoqualmie National Forest 
Headquarters in Seattle. Wendy was a 
key link in the EF! chain around Puget 
Sound. Her energy helped get EF! 
going, and her friendship helped keep 
EFiers going here in Washington. She 
takes with her hope and dedication, but 
she has left with us her strength to work 
toward the ideals we shared. 

We think of Wendy, and we are sad- 
dened. But the love that we feel urges 
us to continue in the way that she 
wanted. To Wendy, that Earth may love 
her as we have, and that the memory 
of her may live on in all that we do. 
Earth First! through eternity. 
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Alice Benally, Big Mt. Elder. 
Photo by Cate Gilles 1985. 


By Eric Holle 

In modem industrial America, the 
natural world is something apart from 
our everyday existence, an isolated poc- 
ket, museum-like, that one visits all too 
rarely. Returning home after the annual 
10 day “wilderness experience,” many 
of us no doubt wish we could live in a 
way that would integrate our daily lives 
more into the natural world. We live, 
essentially, apart from Earth. 

Most of the indigenous peoples of the 
world, before their cultures were so 
heavily impacted by contact with Euro- 
pean “civilization,” lived in tune with 
Earth. The concepts of parks or wilder- 
ness areas were foreign and unneces- 
sary because they lived in harmony with 
their environment, and wild nature was 
a part of their daily existence. Native 
people no more needed National Parks 
than eagles need air traffic control. 

In parts of the Navajo and Hopi reser- 
vations in northern Arizona, native 
people still live in the old ways, where 
rocks, trees, springs, and animals are 
sacred, and the ties to the land are so 
strong that to leave the land is to vanish 
altogether. Medicine women like 82 year 
old Irene Yazzie pray and offer yellow 
and white com pollen for all living 
things, including vegetation, humans, 
four leggeds (animals), birds and 
insects. 

Pressure from the US government 
and white society (the Mormon church, 
in particular) has caused the loss of 
much traditional homeland, creating 
poverty, overcrowding, overgrazing, 
and other hardships. But the people re- 
main tied to the land, still speaking 
their native tongues, and refusing to 
yield to harassment by the US govern- 
ment. The traditional Dine (Navajo) and 
Hopi have never signed treaties with 
the US and remain sovereign nations. 
Their culture could teach us a great deal 
about living lightly on Earth, and de- 
fending Earth against those who would 
exploit it. 

Public Law 93-531 tells these people 
they have to leave. Also called the 
Navajo-Hopi Land Settlement Act, it 
was passed in 1974 and promoted by 
Arizona Senator Barry Goldwater and 
Representative Morris Udall. On the 
surface, the law deals with a supposed 
“land dispute” between the Navajo and 
Hopi people, and pretends to form a 
just settlement. In reality, it is simply 
an attempt to force the people to leave 
the land and open it up to massive and 
destructive mineral exploitation. It 
will, if carried out, be one of the largest 
forced relocations in history, removing 
some 13,000 people from their ancestral 
homeland. 

To begin to understand the situation, 
we must study the history of land grab- 
bing in the Four Corners area, and the 
imposition of tribal councils on the 
people. Political boundaries and private 
land ownership have always been 
foreign concepts to the Navajo and Hopi 
tribes. The Hopi maintained permanent 
villages on the mesas with small fai-ms 
nearby, and the Navajo were pastoral, 
traveling with their flocks between sum- 
mer and winter homes. Any conflicts 
that may have existed between them 
were settled peacefully. Trading and 
intermarriage were common. 

In 1892, the US government drew a 
rectangle on a map one degree long and 


THE NAVAJO-HOPI 
RELOCATION 


one degree wide, and called it the Hopi 
reservation. The reservation bound- 
aries did not consider traditional land 
use or topography, and excluded the 
original Hopi homeland and the farming 
village of Moeneopi. Evidence exists 
that the Hopi reservation was created 
in part to allow legal action against 
white people who were helping the Hopi 
resist kidnapping of their children by 
Mormons and the US government for 
“Americanization” at boarding schools. 
In any case, the reservation was clearly 
established to give the US legal power 
over the Hopi and their land. 

As federal troops arrived and tradi- 
tional leaders were arrested, a split oc- 
curred among the Hopi. A few wanted 
an agreement with the whites, while 
most made no concessions. Originally 
called “friendlies” and “hostiles,” the 
two groups today are called “progres- 
sives” and “traditionals.” The weal- 
thiest and most powerful Hopi family 
today are descendents of Emory 
Sekaquaptewa, who was kidnapped as 
a child and “Mormonized.” 

In the 1930’s, President Roosevelt’s 
commissioner of Indian Affairs, John 
Collier, chose Oliver La Farge to per- 
suade the Hopi to adopt a constitution 
and establish a tribal council. Although 
voting was alien to the Hopi — their 
Kikmongwi (spiritual leaders) used a 
type of consensus decision making — 
and they showed little interest in form- 
ing a council, a bogus vote was held and 
the constitution and tribal council were 
established. This imposed form of gov- 
ernment completely ignored the role of 
spiritual guidance in Hopi culture, and 
was boycotted by more than 80% of the 
people. Never recognized by the tradi- 
tionals, the council was largely dormant 
until 1948 when the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) attempted to revive it to 
sign oil and gas leases. At that time 
Hopi religious leaders wrote to Presi- 
dent Truman proclaiming their 
sovereignty and refusing to lease their 
sacred soil. Protests have continued 
until this day, and are certain to 
continue in the future. 

In 1970, the Hopis wrote to President 
Nixon, “The white man, through his in- 
sensitivity to the way of Nature, has 
desecrated the face of the Mother 
Earth. The white man’s advanced tech- 
nological capacity has occurred as a re- 
sult of his lack of regard for the spiritual 
path and for the way of all living things. 
The white man’s desire for material pos- 
sessions and power has blinded him to 
the pain he has caused Mother Earth 
by his quest for what he calls natural 
resources . . . The path of the Great 
Spirit has become difficult to see by al- 
most all people, even by many Indians 
who have chosen instead to follow the 
path of the white man.” In spite of such 
such protests, the BIA reorganized the 
tribal council with pro-development 
“progressives,” who signed mineral 
leases with Peabody Coal Company. 

The history of the Navajo tribal coun- 
cil is similar. In 1921, Standard Oil dis- 
covered oil on Navajo land and proposed 
a lease deal. Seventy-five Navajo elders 
unanimously rejected the deal, so the 
BIA created a “tribal council.” When 
three men were persuaded to sign a 
lease they were made the tribal council. 

The tribal councils of the Navajo and 
Hopi have continued to this day as 
puppet organizations maintained and 
funded by the BIA for the principal pur- 
pose of signing mineral leases with 
energy companies. The councils do not 
have the support of the majority of the 
people but the US government has 
shown no interest in listening to 
traditional leaders. 

The reservation system imposed on 
the Navajo and Hopi people included a 
large shared section of land known as 
the Joint Use Area (JUA). It was in the 
JUA, on Black Mesa, in 1950 that Pea- 
body Coal discovered the richest coal 
field in Arizona. At that time, John 
Boyden, former archbishop in the Mor- 
mon church, and a lawyer from the US 
Attorney’s Office in Utah, appeared on 


the scene. Although 5 of the 10 Hopi acid rain and acidification of ground and 

villages refused to hire him, the BIA surface water. Reclamation of such arid 

made him the attorney for the Hopi na- lands is virtually impossible, leading 

tion in 1952. Boyden worked diligently the National Academy of Sciences to 

for years, convincing the tribal council propose declaring the Joint Use Area 

to sign leases with energy companies. and the other Four Comers lands a 

When Peabody signed a lease with the “National Sacrifice Area.” 

Navajo in 1964 to mine coal on Black 

Mesa, they needed a lease from the The wealth from mineral exploitation 

Hopi as well, and Boyden successfully goes to people like John Boyden, who 

railroaded one through. While repre- received a million dollars from the Hopi 

senting the Hopi tribal council, he also tribal council alone. The tribes are paid 

did legal work for Peabody. only a few cents per ton for their coal, 

As a subsidiary of Kennecott Copper and many traditional people living near 

Company, Peabody was controlled by the mines suffer the environmental con- 

the Mormon church. Influential mem- sequences but don’t have electricity 

bers of the church played key roles in themselves. The electricity is consumed 

the leasing game — Stewart Udall, as by the sprawling neon cities of southern 

Secretary of the Interior, signed the Arizona and southern California. 

Peabody leases, and Morris Udall (his Peabody Coal was the only energy 

brother) introduced a bill to exempt company able to get mineral leases in 
Indian lands from environmental pro- the JUA. Neither tribal council alone 
tection laws. was legally allowed to lease it. This 

Black Mesa is a sacred area to the created years of legal hassles for the 

traditional Dine and Hopi. The Hopi use BIA and energy companies. John 

it as a burial ground, and believe that Boyden began in the 1950s to find a way 

its destruction will set the stage for the to get around this obstacle, and essen- 

destruction of Earth. The Dine call tially created the Navajo-Hopi “land dis- 

Black Mesa the Female Mountain, a pute.” Boyden also filed a land claim, 

symbol of the balance of nature which supposedly on behalf of the Hopi, which 

it is their duty to protect. But Black resulted in a loss of millions of acres for 

Mesa has been desecrated almost very little money. Both the traditionals 

beyond belief; the juniper and pinon and progressives have, to this day, re- 
covered sandstone has been drilled, fused to touch this money, saying that 

blasted, and bulldozed into a huge scar. their homeland can never be sold. 

Mining has devoured 65,000 acres. In 1974, Boyden lobbied in Washington, 

Much of the coal is sent by rail to the DC, for a bill to divide the JUA and 

Navajo Generating Plant in Page, and proceed with mineral leasing. At the 

the rest is sent in a slurry pipeline to same time, Evans and Associates, a Salt 

the Mohave Plant in Bullhead City, Lake City public relations firm, fabri- 

Arizona. The extensive water required cated a range war on the reservation 

by the slurry pipeline (3 million gallons and wrote speeches for Hopi tribal coun- 

per day) has caused Hopi and Navajo cilmen about the “land dispute.” Evans 

wells to go dry, and the situation is wor- and Associates also represented WEST, 

sening as the water table drops. Use of a consortium of 23 utility companies 

Black Mesa coal in Southwest power with interests in Southwest power 

plants has reduced atmospheric visibil- plants. All the sleazy activities of 

ity to about one half of what it was 15 Boyden and his accomplices paid off: 

years ago. Three hundred and fifty tons Congress passed PL-93-531, which split 

of sulphur compounds and 210 tons of the JUA 50-50 and ordered a barbed 

nitrogen compounds are released each wire fence constructed to separate the 

day by the Four Comers Power Plant Navajo and Hopi. It also mandated a 

alone, causing a tremendous increase in 90% reduction in livestock, which for 



Thomas Banyacya, Traditional Hopi spokesman. Photo by Cate Gilles 1985. 
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Katherine Smith, Dine Resistance leader, speaking at April 1985 Survival Gathering. 


many traditionals was their only live- 
lihood. This stock reduction was 
supposedly to protect Hopi lands from 
overgrazing, but where else in the West 
has the US government shown any con- 
cern about overgrazing? 

The law also placed a freeze on con- 
struction or building improvements on 
property within the JUA. Residents 
can actually be arrested for simply 
patching a hole in their roof. The tradi- 
tional people have no legal recourse, be- 
cause all lawsuits have to go through 
the tribal councils. Morris Udall re- 
cently admitted that the stock reduction 
and construction freeze were instituted 
to “persuade” the Navajos to leave their 
land. 

As fencing proceeded, about 100 
Hopis and 10,000 Navajos were told (by 
the Relocation Commission established 
by the Act) they had to move. The tra- 
ditional Navajo refused, saying that the 
land was their sacred homeland. In 
Navajo language, the closest word for 
relocation means to vanish altogether. 
In 1979 they sent a letter to the US 
government, saying: “The Dine Nation 
of Big Mountain wishes to inform the 
various Federal agencies that the sa- 
cred laws of the Dine give no authority 
for the Federal Government and its re- 
lated agencies to intrude and disrupt 
the sacred lands of Big Mountain. We 
demand that the Federal Government 
remove all Government equipment and 
personnel from the area of Big Moun- 
tain by November 16, 1979. Any equip- 
ment left or that is in the Big Mountain 
area is subject to confiscation by the 
Independent Dine Nation . . . .” The 
Navajos also stated, “We further declare 
our right to live in peace and harmony 
with our Moqui (Hopi) neighbors, and 
cooperation between us will remain 
unchanged.” 

The BIA’s attempts to enforce live- 
stock reduction have met massive re- 
sistance, as have their attempts to 
complete the last 5 miles of fence. Even 
80 and 90 year old women and men have 
been arrested while defending their 
homeland. The Relocation Commis- 
sion’s job is to force or coerce the Dine 
to leave their lands. The few who have 
done so have found life exceedingly dif- 
ficult in racist border towns. Many are 
swindled out of the housing promised 
to them, and are prohibited from return- 
ing to their homelands. This results in 
high rates of alcoholism and suicide. The 
Relocation Commission is currently the 
object of Congressional investigation 
regarding their fraudulent dealings 
with relocatees. More than one commis- 
sioner has resigned in disgust at the 
unworkability of the Act, and its severe 
impacts on the people. 


PL-93-531 requires all those who re- 
fuse to move to be forcibly removed by 
July 1986. This will prove to be a dif- 
ficult task for the government. In the 
words of 62 year old Ruth Benally, “We 
won’t stop (resisting). I’ve lived here all 
my life. Big Mountain is sacred to us. 
It is where we collect our herbs and 
medicines . . . When the time comes, if 
we don’t have any other choice, we are 
going to use our fists. No matter how 
small I am, I’ll fight all the way to the 
end.” Pauline Whitesinger says “I will 
never leave this land. If they come to 
move me, they can shoot me right here. ” 

A military solution to the govern- 
ment’s problems enforcing relocation is 
a very real possibility, recalling the 
events at Wounded Knee in 1973. Pres- 
ident Reagan’s personal emissaries to 
solve the “dispute,” William Clark (Sec- 
retary of Interior) and Richard Morris, 
have stated that those refusing to leave 
would “be declared as trespassers . . . 
the eviction could be enforced by US 
Marshals and the US military.” 

Many of the misconceptions regard- 
ing the situation on the reservations are 
the result of the media’s and the govern- 
ment’s failure to recognize traditional 
tribal leaders. Instead, they prefer to 
deal with people like Peter MacDonald 
or Abbot Sekaquaptewa, who were tribal 
chairmen for the Navajo and Hopi until 
1982. 

MacDonald, head of the Council of 
Energy Resource Tribes (CERT), is one 
of the wealthiest Indians in America. He 
is proud of the fact that the Navajo tribal 
council, under his leadership, opened 
up much reservation land to massive oil, 
coal, gas, and uranium exploitation. The 
Mormon Sekaquaptewa family is among 
the most affluent of the Hopis, with the 
largest cattle herd of all, and committed 
to using JUA lands for ranching and 
mining, (Mineral leasing provides all 
the funding for the Hopi tribal council.) 
The current Navajo and Hopi tribal 
chairmen, Peterson Zah and Ivan Sidney 
seem to be following in the footsteps of 
MacDonald and Sekaquaptewa. 
pets. Write your legislators (US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, DC 20515), and 
to help further, contact: Big Mountain 
Legal Defense/Offense Committee, 124 
North San Francisco, Flagstaff, AZ 
86001 (602-774-6923); or: Big Mountain 
Support Group, 1412 Cypress, Berkeley, 
CA 94703 (415-841-6500). 

Eric Holle is an environmental as- 
sociate with the Rocky Mountain Peace 
Center in Boulder, Colorado. 


ARIZONA 


The Earth First! movement in 
Arizona continues to grow and stay busy 
— focusing mainly on the Mt. Graham 
and Grand Canyon issues. We attended 
public hearings in Phoenix and 
Flagstaff on the problem of aircraft in 
Grand Canyon and added a touch of 
humor to these otherwise insipid hear- 
ings. In Phoenix, we were grossly out- 
numbered by pro-aircraft speakers, 
rounded up and brought to the hearing 
by a bus hired by the filthy rich aircraft 
interests. However, in Flagstaff, cold 
snowy weather kept away the wimpy 
aircraft proponents so opponents of air- 
craft in Grand Canyon verbally 
trounced those sluggardly Canyon de- 
secrators. We dramatized our tes- 
timonies by smashing a model helicop- 
ter (Dave Foreman); speaking on behalf 
of the creatures, in bear costume 
(Roger Featherstone) and mountain 
lion costume (Pete Rand); representing 
Aircraft First! and calling for a ban on 
unsightly hikers marring the scenery 
from the air (John Davis); and other fun 
stunts. ■ 

Arizona EF! strategized with other 
Mt. Graham preservationists on how to 
take advantage of Steward Observat- 


ory’s abuse of Mt. Graham to prevent 
the Forest Service from renewing Stew- 
ard’s permit to hold temporary facilities 
atop Mt. Graham. Already Steward has 
cleared trees, erected structures, and 
bulldozed over an Indian sacred site, 
scattering hundreds of Indian artifacts. 

Phoenix EF!ers held their first chap- 
ter meeting. They plan to focus their 
efforts on stopping Cliff Dam and re- 
storing the Salt River to healthy ripa- 
rian habitat, as opposed to building 
dams and then developing the Rio 
Salado project in the Salt River floodp- 
lain. Phoenix-area EF!ers should con- 
tact one of our Phoenix contacts (see 
our directory) to find how they can help. 

Arizona EF! also continues to or- 
ganize the acid rain strategy conference 
scheduled for January 24-25 here in Tuc- 
son. 

Finally, Arizona EF! hereby an- 
nounces a big EF! rally in Tucson on 
the evening of February 6 which will 
feature such luminaries as Ed Abbey, 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman and Bill 
Oliver. This rally will ger .-ate en- 
thusiasm to greatly accelerar ; the pace 
of eco-activism carried on by Arizona 
EF! 


Australian Battles 


By John Seed 

The struggle for the Australian rain- 
forests continues. Presently most of the 
attention is on the state of Queensland 
where the arch-conservative govern- 
ment of scumbag Johannes Bjelke-Pet- 
terson continues to ravage the most pre- 
cious biome in the country. 

Last year we blockaded the construc- 
tion of a road through the pristine rain- 
forest wilderness but were beaten back 
by savage fines (up to $800) and savage 
police dogs that mauled several of our 
people. Now an ugly sear joins Cape 
Tribulation and Bloomfield; closing this 
“road” is high on our agenda. Mean- 
while it is rumoured that all the creek 
crossings are going to wash out in the 
rainy season when the pipes under the 
road mysteriously get blocked. 

Unfortunately, Joh’s gerrymandering 
of voting district boundaries means that 
he only needs 35% of the vote to win 
state elections next year. 

Roading, logging, mining and real es- 
tate development all threaten Au- 
stralia’s wet tropics where 30% of the 
country’s species inhabit 1/10 of 1% of 
the land area. The rainforests left in 
Australia would fit into a circle with a 
radius of 50 miles. 

We took actions in Sydney over the 
rainforests. The largest of the rainforest 
loggers was recently taken over by the 
giant washing-machine manufacturer, 
Email, so we held press conferences and 
street theatre outside their corporate 
headquarters. Our action at their an- 
nual general meeting attracted a lot of 
media attention. We issued a press re- 
lease stating that Australia’s biggest 
manufacturer of refrigerators was log- 
ging the last virgin lowland tropical 
rainforest in the country at Downey 
Creek in north Queensland. We an- 
nounced a press conference and told the 
press that there would be street theatre 
including two treespirits dancing 
around an Email refrigerator. The 
dance would culminate in a woman tak- 
ing an axe and logging the fridge — to 
make the point that logging of a virgin 
rainforest was as inappropriate as log- 


ging a refrigerator. The press came 
from everywhere for that action. 

At the Annual General Meeting, the 
shareholders resolved to sell the offend- 
ing subsidiary, but we announced that 
they would have to pull it apart because 
it wasn’t worth a pinch of shit. No one 
wold buy a company which was a target 
for every conservation group in Au- 
stralia. 

An interesting thing we have learned 
from this is that cutting the wires on a 
company (unlike monkeywrenching a 
bulldozer) is legal, yet has the potential 
to bring a lot of bulldozers to a halt. So 
... we will fight them in the stockmar- 
kets! We will chase them through the 
financial columns of the daily papers! 

Meanwhile, in New South Wales, the 
police have finally dropped charges 
against 100 or so people arrested defend- 
ing Mt. Nardi (now included in the new 
Nightcap National Park and nominated 
by the NSW government for World 
Heritage listing). Most people are 
pleased to have the charges dropped, 
but several of us have written to the 
Police Commissioner stating that we re- 
fuse to have these charges dropped. 
After having them hanging over our 
heads for three years, after having our 
good names dragged through the mud, 
we insist on our day in court to prove 
our innocence. I am particularly of- 
fended by this arrest because of how it 
happened: One day several of us de- 
scended into Grier’s Scrub to inspect 
the logging operations — gianormous 
Euclalyptus Grandis crashing to the 
forest floor off steep slopes, clearing a 
couple acres as each huge crown swept 
down the slopes. We discovered that ero- 
sion mitigation conditions were being 
breached and other laws relating to log- 
ging were being broken, so I CB’d back 
to base and asked them to call the cops. 
We then sat in front of the dozers until 
they arrived. When constables Hayes 
and Cheeseman arrived, they had the 
temerity to arrest us when we refused 
to leave, instead of arrresting the log- 
gers! I insist on cross-examining the 
two constables and making sure that 
they never make that kind of mistake 
again. 



Nightcap Blockade, Australia, September 1982. 
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Gunawaw Alif of Indonesia and Doug Norlen of Oregon Earth First! 


By John Davis 

The Rainforest Conference organized 
by Randy Hayes, Mike Roselle, and 
other Earth First lers and held 
Novembe ■- 15-18 near San Francisco was 
a great t ecess. Randy gathered en- 
vironmental activists from 12 countries, 
several American Indian tribes, and 35 
groups to plan strategies to combat 
what may be the most serious environ- 
mental problem of the decade — the 
destruction of tropical rainforests. 
Earth First! was represented by a sig- 
nificant portion of the 90 participants, 
and this portion grew during the confer- 
ence as more and more people recog- 
nized their affinity with the EF! move- 
ment. 

The results of the conference were 
impressive: Participants solidified the 
Rainforest Action and Information Net- 
work, and developed a tentative agenda 
for the Network. The Network will be 
coordinated by Randy and will consist 
of a loose alliance of environmental 
groups, native rights groups and unaf- 
filiated activists, with a steering com- 
mittee to direct its activities. Randy 
will continue to work in San Francisco 
on the rainforest campaign, providing a 
clearinghouse for rainforest news from 
throughout the world. The Network will 
publish emergency news bulletins to 
keep activists informed of upcoming 
demonstrations and blockades, as well 
as giving information on were to write 
advocacy letters and where to write for 
data on forests and threats to forests. 
Additionally, Charles Secrett, of 
Friends of the Earth - England; John 
Seed of EF! Australia; and Randy will 
coordinate efforts to produce an interna- 
tional rainforest newsletter — perhaps 
retaining the title World Rainforest Re- 
port. 

Campaigns discussed by the Network 
are basically those which EF! had al- 
ready tentatively planned. Plans are 
still tentative, but it looks like we can 
expect the following: First, Bay Area 
EF!ers will launch a national campaign 
to stop US importation of rainforest 
beef. Mike Roselle expects this cam- 
paign to involve using silent agitators 
(stickers), picket lines, and port bloc- 
kades to force Burger King, Campbell’s 
Soups (makers of Swanson TV dinners, 
which contain Central American beef), 
Mariott Corporation (owners of Roy Ro- 
gers and Hot Shoppe restaurants, 
which use Central American beef), and 


other guilty firms to stop importing 
beef from Central America. While EF! 
uses direct action to try to end the rain- 
forest beef problem, mainstream 
groups within the Network will pursue 
legislative and lobbying channels to- 
ward the same end. 

Second, again under the leadership 
of the Bay Area chapter, EF! will in- 
itiate a campaign to stop US importa- 
tion of tropical hardwoods. On this cam- 
paign, EF! will rely heavily on informa- 
tion to be found by the North American 
Water Office, mainstream US environ- 
mentalists, and Charles Secrett, who 
developed FOE-England’s impressive 
tropieal hardwoods campaign. This cam- 
paign — like the English campaign — 
will aim to develop consumer pressure 
upon wood importers to begin to buy 
tropical hardwoods only if those 
hardwoods were produced using sus- 
tainable timber practices. Currently, 
the US is the world’s second leading 
importer of tropical woods (Japan is 
first; England is third), and no tropical 
woods are harvested in a sustainable 
fashion, so pressure from US consum- 
ers is crucial. The hardwoods campaign 
will involve direct actions by Earth 
First! and orthodox actions by 
mainstream groups. 

Third, and perhaps most important, 
is the campaign to force multilateral de- 
velopment banks (MDBs) to stop financ- 
ing projects which destroy rainforests. 
Presently, the World Bank and other 
MDBs are loaning money for some of 
the most ecologically, socially, and 
economically destructive projects ever 
undertaken. Catherine Caufield, au- 
thor of the excellent book, In the Rain- 
forest, suggested that the Network 
place among its top priorities battles 
against the following projects: the In- 
donesian transmigration project, which 
will force five million Javanese residents 
to relocate to outer islands where they 
will unavoidably destroy rainforests and 
indigenous peoples; the Grand Carajas 
project, which will involve spending $62 
billion to build towns, dams, and 
ranches in Brazil’s Amazon region; the 
Narmada dams in India, which will flood 
ecosystems and displace millions of na- 
tive people; the Acre road in Brazil, a 
continuation of the 1500 mile dead-end 
road built into Brazil’s Amazon region 
as part of the Polonoroeste project; and 
the Bakun Dam in Malaysia. The Net- 
work will use a wide range of activities 
to pressure the MDBs to cancel plans 
to fund these boondoggle projects. 



Among the activities will be demonstra- 
tions in Washington, DC, against the 
Inter-American Development Bank — 
perhaps the worst of the MDBs — and 
the World Bank — the most important 
of the MDBs. One of the Native Amer- 
icans at the conference wisely 
suggested that on the day of the World 
Bank protest, we call for all concerned 
Americans to abstain from any money- 
spending for the day. This idea, and all 
other plans, will be developed through 
the bulletin and rainforest report as the 
campaigns progress. 

One final priority agreed upon by con- 
ference participants is an effort to save 
the only tropical rainforests remaining 
in the US — the remnant rainforests in 
Hawaii. Hawaii’s rainforests are 
threatened by geothermal develop- 
ments and woodchipping. The native 
Hawaiian representative at the confer- 
ence said that Hawaiians, like activists 
in underdeveloped countries, urgently 
need information so that they can pur- 
sue legislative and legal channels to stop 
the rapid deforestation now occurring. 

The Rainforest Action and Informa- 
tion Network and Earth First! need ac- 
tivists — letter- writers, organizers, 
demonstrators, blockaders, etc. — for 
what may be the most important ecolog- 
ical battle of the decade. If you are will- 
ing to help in any way, or if you wish to 
receive Network publications, please 
contact: Randy Hayes, Rainforest Ac- 
tion Network, 466 Green St. Suite 300, 
San Francisco, CA 94133 (415-433-7373 
or 771-8012). 

by Karen Pickett 

In order to arm Bay Area Earth 
First !ers and other activists with more 
information, ideas and support, and to 
provide a medium for discussion of tac- 
tics, participants from the November 
Rainforest Action Network Conference 
(see John Davis’ article) were invited to 
attend a public forum in Berkeley im- 
mediately following the conference. 
One hundred and fifty people filled a 
hall on the UC Berkeley campus, includ- 
ing many conference participants who 
were here from out of the country. The 
purpose of the forum, and it was well- 
served, was to look at avenues of action, 
and vulnerable agencies and areas to 
target. 

As you know, the rainforest problem 
is enormous and the villains are many, 
but most of the pillagers do have a com- 
mon origin in the so-called developed 
countries, the US being a primary cul- 
prit. That is why we must do something 
about the problems here, far from the 
forests themselves; this is where the 
power base lies. When looking at the 
corporate consumers of tropical forests, 
you find names like Weyerhauser and 
Georgia-Pacific; and a look at the mul- 
tilateral lending institutions that fund 
much of the destruction shows the bal- 
ance of power tipped in our direction, 
the US having about 25% of the voting 
power in World Bank decisions, and 
about 33% in the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 

To find the villains, we must look at 
the causes of destruction. There are, as 
outlined by panel participant Catherine 
Caufield (author of In the Rainforest), 
four main pressures on the rainforest: 
cattle ranching, logging, slash and bum 
agriculture, and industrial develop- 
ment. 



Simon Muchiru (Kenya), Josh Karliner (USA), and Emmy Hafield (Indonesia) at 
International Rainforest Conference. Photo by David Cross. 
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To put things in perspective, we must 
understand that the widespread use of 
slash and burn techniques in the areas 
where we now see it is due primarily 
to land maldistribution. Citing the 
transmigration project of Indonesia, 
which would move two million people in 
the next five years from Java to the 
outer islands of Indonesia, Catherine 
pointed out how the unjust political and 
economic motives of the transmigration 
project are masked as a response to 
“population pressure,” and result in cul- 
tural and ecological devastation. The 
transmigration project, because it has 
proven to be a disaster for the rainforest 
and the people and a waste of money, 
is vulnerable to pressure. To give an 
idea of the “imaginative boondoggles” 
the developers have envisioned for rain- 
forest areas, Catherine outlined the 
Gran Carajas scheme. This $4 billion 
program would turn Amazon rainforest 
into a huge industrial area the size of 
Kansas and Texas combined. This would 
include ten large cities, roads, 40 dams, 
railways, ten plantations, iron smelters, 
bauxite smelters, and ten mines — cop- 
per and tin and the largest iron mine in 
the world. There’s no way it will all hap- 
pen, says Catherine, but once the vil- 
lainous schemers have contrived a plan 
like this, it takes on a life of its own and 
becomes hard to stop. They will likely 
build a few roads and mines, opening 
the area and forcing the native people 
off the land. It is funded by a consortium 
of private Japanese, Swiss and Amer- 
ican banks. Catherine said, “You can be 
sure that one way or another the World 
Bank will be in on it. ” Clearly, the lend- 
ing institutions are a target on this one. 

The “burger connection” campaign is 
one that the Bay Area group and other 
EF! groups have been following for 
some time. The validity of our fast food 
target, Burger King, was upheld by 
Doug Shane, a researcher who has 
spent ten years studying Latin Amer- 
ican rainforests and problems as- 
sociated with them. In 1979 the US gov- 
ernment, in its perfunctory look at the 
role of cattle ranching in rainforest de- 
struction, contracted Doug to write a 
report on the effects of ranching on the 
forests of Central America. His report, 
“Hoofprints on the Forest,” was signific- 
antly more detailed than what the State 
Department had in mind, but has 
served as a valuable source of informa- 
tion for those looking into the burger 
connection. Unfortunately, said Doug, 
the State Department was not one who 
made good use of his work. For our au- 
dience, Doug described the process by 
which the landless poor seek new lands 
for subsistence farming, practicing 
slash and bum techniques, which in 
years past were done on a small enough 
scale that lands could regenerate. Now, 
however, cattle ranchers move in on 
these cleared lands, and clear additional 
lands to establish ranches that are only 
good for a few years before new lands 
are needed. Because the soil structure 
is so poor, once the nutrient-rich 
biomass is removed, the sun bakes the 
soil, and the laterite surface turns into 
something akin to concrete. So goes the 
destruction in the burger production de- 
partment. 

Doug raised the idea of a “dirty 
dozen” list. His candidates for the list 
include Burger King, the Mariott Cor- 
poration (Roy Rogers et al), and 
Campbells Soups. Doug explained that 
tropical beef finds its way into all kinds 
of products, including baby food and 
Swanson’s frozen dinners. 

Doug also suggested that the rain- 
forest campaign could gain allies from 
the food industry, like the United Food 
and Commerce workers (AFL-CIO). If 
the unions were educated about the con- 
taminants that are brought to this coun- 
try with the beef — to workers and con- 
sumers alike — including banned her- 
bicides and pesticides, would they want 
to handle these products? 

Doug Shane and Jim Nations, who 
has also done extensive research on the 
beef connection, have agreed to try to 
get the American Cattleman’s Associa- 
tion to lobby to get labelling on beef (as 
to its point of origin) that would get to 
the consumer. The American Cattle- 
man’s Association and the National Cat- 
tleman’s Association are opposed to 
large imports of beef and have said that 
they could meet domestic demand. Both 
organizations are possible allies in this 
campaign, strange bedfellows with en- 
vironmentalists though they would be. 


Charles Secrett, another panel 
member, was representing Friends of 
the Earth from Great Britain (F.O.E.- 
U.K., try to say that without chuckling 
or groaning and be glad our initials are 
simple). They have worked on a success- 
ful campaign to curtail the use and im- 
portation of tropical hardwoods, using 
consumer education as the primary 
tool, and Charles gave advice from that 
campaign. To bring the problem home, 
he said, you have to simplify it so that 
the people understand that they and 
their consumer habits make a differ- 
ence. If the fact that tropical forests are 
the watershed for a large portion of the 
world’s water supply doesn’t grab your 
neighbors, try the fact that a quarter 
of all our pharmaceutical chemicals 
come from tropical forests. And the fact 
that, along with the trees, killing these 
forests is destroying the indigenous 
people who know how to use these 
medicinal plants. The successful Nestle 
boycott shows that consumer cam- 
paigns can succeed. 

FOE-UK decided to focus on tropical 
hardwoods because the activities of the 
international timber industry are re- 
sponsible for one-fourth of tropical 
forest destruction, and Britain is a 
major importer of tropical hardwoods. 
They planned actions targetting shop- 
pers, to teach shoppers to look for the 
origin of products before buying. 
Charles told us that FOE presented 
timber industries with a code of conduct 
and asked them to buy only products 
produced in a sustainable manner. They 
agreed “in principal.” The consumer 
campaign was launched after FOE com- 
missioned a report on the timber trade: 
what species were traded, how much 
came to Britain, what percentage of 
each country’s output it was, the ports, 
shipping lines, importers involved, etc. 
Then about 200 local groups helped pro- 
duce a tropical hardwood product list 
that names, in 50 cities, all the shops 
and all the products including brand 
names, model, type of wood used, etc., 
and then went public and asked people 
not to buy these products. To add pres- 
sure, they produced stickers to put on 
products in “uncooperative” shops. 
These stickers say things like “11 million 
acres were laid to rest for this bed,” 
“kitchen units consume 11 million acres 
a year,” “a monkey lost his nuts for this 
product.” Posters were produced with 
the message that every year 11 million 
acres are destroyed for the sake of con- 
venience, “convenience” being the En- 
glish term for toilet (yes, they do have 
mahogany toilet seats in Great Britain). 
If the consumer campaign does not 
product the desired results, Charles 


said they will consider peaceful direct 
action in the ports of entry. 

Non-violent direct action was dis- 
cussed by John Seed from Australia, 
who brought with him the film “Give 
Trees a Chance,” (which can be bor- 
rowed from EF! Tucson) the excellent 
film that documents the successful 
Terania Rainforest blockade in New 
South Wales. John also discussed ac- 
tions in the Solomon Islands, and told 
the story of the efforts of the Karoga 
tribe to prevent the logging of their rain- 
forest, which culminated in the burning 
of the Lever Corporation’s logging 
camp. (See past issues of EF!) 

The discussions that took place at this 
forum gave us a lot of food for thought. 
We are committed to an active cam- 
paign, and using this input, are develop- 
ing plans. We must realize that in this 
country we have the power base that 
wields the most influence regarding the 
billions of dollars that are spent every 
year to fund projects that destroy rain- 
forests. And we have our own vanishing 
tropical forest to save — in Hawaii. One 
hundred acres a minute destroyed — 
it’s staggering. But let’s stagger up off 
our butts and do something. If you want 
to help, -please contact the Bay Area 
local group (POB 83, Canyon, CA 
94516). 

Karen Pickett is a coordinator of the 
Bay Area Earth First! group. 



Harrison Ngau of Malaysia. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth y , / 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily Wli 

encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 'M J 'j 
DEAR NED LUDD. , 


HARD ROCK vs. 
HEAVY METAL 



of some value. First, roll-up heavy 


ByT.O. Hellenbach 

Certain types of rock could well be 
the ideal type of anti-sawblade “pin” for 
planting in condemned trees. As with 
other types of monkeywrenching, proper 
materials and technique are essential. 

EQUIPMENT: Begin by obtaining 
copies of lapidary magazines at a quality 
newsstand. Among these are Gems and 
Minerals and Lapidary Journal. Scan 
the ads for lapidary supply houses and 
supplies in large cities. For security 
reasons, select a business in a distant 
city. For example, if you live in Oregon, 
plan a trip to the Los Angeles area to 
make your equipment purchases in 
cash. Never leave your name or address. 

In the magazine ads, you are looking 
for either manufacturers or retailers of 
lapidary saws, particularly a type called 
a “trim” saw, used to cut small stones 
into precise sizes and shapes. This 
power tool handles a circular saw blade 
made of high grade steel core with a 
cutting edge impregnated with chips of 
industrial or human-made diamond. 
The smallest size, a six-inch blade, 
should be more than adequate. These 
circular sawblades are far better than 
band or wire saws for our purposes, as 
they will handle greater pressures. 
Make sure your trim saw has a vise for 
holding the stone during cutting. You 
will also want to purchase the recom- 
mended coolant, as it is essential that 
the saw blade’s bottom edge is immersed 
in this oil-based protective material. An 
extra blade or two can save you a return 
trip sould you damage your first one 
while learning proper cutting tech- 
nique. Trim saws vary in price from 
about $160 to $350, with good quality 
models averaging around $300. Dia- 


by Head of Joaquin 

By the time these words reach the 
printed page, one of the most obscene, 
barbaric, unforgivable rituals of modern 
man will have started its bloody annual 
slaughter. Late in November in most 
states each year, the trapping season 
begins — the fur-bearing season, the 
leghold, steel jaw trap, the agonizing, 
terrorizing wait for death by bewil- 
dered, frantic wild animals. Coyotes, 
foxes, golden eagles, bobcats, por- 
cupines, I have even seen a raven, its 
wing caught and mangled by the cold 
steel teeth of the killer without a con- 
science — like the man who sets them. 

These men — and I use the word with 
great skepticism — are not trying to 
make a living out of trapping. It is a 
“hobby,” and they call themselves 
“sportsmen.” Give me a break, guys. 
You’re killers. 

We have talked about all this before. 
And we have talked about trap-taking 
. . . breaking the economic back of the 
trapping industry, making it too expen- 
sive is the only way to end this hobby. 
We cannot afford to wait for these bar- 
barians to catch up with the already im- 
perceptible advance of civilization. We 
have to hit their pocket books. 

This information should be consi- 
dered an addendum to a previous story 
submitted here and reprinted in Fore- 
man’s book E codefense. Since its publi- 
cation, I have learned some additional 
information about this wretched prac- 
tice. 


mond blades range in price from $20 to 
$45. The more costly types are thin 
blades for fine cutting with a minimum 
of material loss (important only for 
work with precious and semi-precious 
stones), so the lower priced general- 
purpose blades are what you will need. 
Dulled or damaged blades can be re- 
paired and re-surfaced by manufacturers, 
but be sure you don’t leave a name and 
address for investigators to trace you. 

Information on proper use of the trim 
saw can be found at a large public li- 
brary in lapidary and jewelry-making 
books, but make sure you read and/or 
photocopy the information at the li- 
brary. If you check a book out, you will 
leave a paper trail betraying your in- 
terest in this subject. 

Following are some of the most impor- 
tant rules for correct operation of a trim 
saw: 

1) Always put safety first. Wear 
safety glasses. Be patient while learn- 
ing to use the saw. 

2) Don’t use long extension cords to 
power the saw as this will cause a loss 
of power through voltage drop. 

3) Check the coolant level to insure 
proper levels. Otherwise you will 
quickly destroy an expensive blade. 

4) Make sure the surface of the rock 
you are cutting into is at right angles 
to the blade. Cutting into an angled sur- 
face can create side pressures that bring 
about a wobble and rapid wear-out of 
the blade. 

5) Slow down at the end of every cut 
to keep the rock from breaking and leav- 
ing a jagged spur protruding from the 
cut surface. 

Stones can be cut into any elongated 
shape that will fit into the holes drilled 
into trees, generally not exceeding one 
inch in diameter. After cutting, clean 


Types of Sets 

A trap and all its trimmings is called 
a set, and it’s not too difficult to tell 
just what the trapper is after. Bobcat 
and fox traps are incredibly obvious; a 
coyote’s is extremely difficult to spot. 
Bobcats, and to a lesser extent foxes, 
are very meticulous about where they 
place their feet. A cat moving along a 
canyon wall or a sandy wash will gin- 
gerly step over a rock or twig. They will 
stay close to the edge of the wall or 
stream bank. Trappers will try to funnel 
their victims toward the jaws and will 
frequently cut tree limbs and strategi- 
cally place them along the intended 
route. That is your first clue and it’s 
fairly obvious. The trap set itself can 
hardly be missed. The trapper will of 
course bury the trap, but will place 
rocks or twigs around the trap. The bob- 
cat, not wanting to step on the rocks/ 
twigs will walk between them, into the 
jaws of death. (See diagram.) But the 
trapper does not like to leave anything 
to chance; you can almost guarantee 
that a second trap will be placed just 
beyond the first. 

Coyotes are so smart, they are so 
clever that a coyote would immediately 
cast a wary eye on a bobcat set and stay 
clear of it. Thus coyote sets are difficult 
to detect. They are buried with nothing 
to draw the coyote near. However, I 
have located several and they have al- 
ways been under large cedar trees along 
sandy washes. 


the stone “pins” in warm water and a 
little dish soap. When finished, they 
must be free of fingerprints and stored 
in a container to prevent accedental 
handling with bare hands. 

ROCK TYPES: The large majority 
of rock types are not suitable for modifi- 
cation into “pins” simply because they 
are not hard enough to damage a saw- 
mill blade. For a number of reasons, 
quartz and related minerals are perhaps 
best. On the Moh’s scale of hardness 
(from one to ten), quartz rates a seven, 
making it harder than iron and steel 
which ranks from 5.5 to 6.5. Further- 
more, virtually anyone with outdoor ex- 
perience will recognize quartz in the 
field. Quartz is found throughout most 
of the US. 

Quartz comes in a variety of colors, 
from clear or milky white, to rose or 
reddish, yellowish, and even blue grey 
in some gold-bearing regions. A good 
field test for rocks you think are quartz 
can be carried out with a small piece of 
glass. If the rock is quartz, it will 
scratch the glass. If not, it is simply a 
quartz look-alike. Start with small 
quartz rocks until you know what your 
trim saw can handle. Proper use of the 
saw will permit a single diamond blade 
to cut thousands of square inches of 
quartz. 

LOWER COST ALTERNATIVES: 

If the cost of procuring a trim saw is 
prohibitive, one can scour the area of 
quartz deposits for small fragments or 
river- worn pieces small enough to insert 
into a one-inch hole. On the negative 
side, they can be difficult to load into 
the drilled hole and are less likely to 
come into proper contact with a 
sawblade. 

Smaller quartz gravel can be com- 
bined with cement to make a round pin 


Where to Look 

As I said in the first installment, trap- 
pers are lazy bastards; they like to work 
out of their macho pickup trucks. Drive 
up the main highway and start checking 
intersecting dirt roads. Look for sandy 
washes that cross the dirt road, and in- 
tersecting canyons and narrow valleys. 
Bobcats wall stay very close to the can- 
yon wall. They will not travel randomly. 
A bobcat will pick its next point of cover 
as it moves downcountry. And it hates 
to walk in snow. So check the canyon 
edge that receives more sunlight. It will 
pick that route. 

Frequently the slob trapper will not 
even want to get out of his truck at all. 
He will instead rig up a Iazy-boy, two 
sticks perched delicately against each 
other — if the trap has been disturbed, 
the lazy-boy will collapse. A good pair 
of binoculars will help you spot them. 

TVap-Lines 

A trap-line rarely consists of more 
than two sets, occasionally three sets. 
(Remember each set consists of two 
traps.) A trapper will run trap lines 
along several parallel routes. It is possi- 
ble to work up one drainage and down 
the next, repeating the process and ef- 
fectively clearing an area. 

Be Careful 

I cannot overstress this. These are 
not normal people. They are mutants. 
They are sub-humans who will not hesi- 
tate to use modem technology, a high 
powered rifle, to do very barbaric 


paper and glue it into tubes one-inch in 
diameter or a little less. Mix three parts 
gravel with one part cement and one 
and one-half parts sand. Add water, a 
little at a time, until the mix is wet but 
still very stiff. Next, load it into the 
tube a little at a time and use a dowel 
to tamp it into place, eliminating air 
bubbles. Wearing plastic gloves will pro- 
tect your hands from the lime in the 
cement. Set your pins in a cool but moist 
place to cure. Ideal conditions are 70 
degrees fahrenheit and 80 per cent rela- 
tive humidity. Allow them to cure from 
three to six months for maximum 
strength. Finally, peel off the paper 
tube exterior and paint the pins with a 
coat of exterior latex paint. The paint 
will protect the concrete from deteriora- 
tion both inside and outside the tree. 
Make sure the concrete is never ex- 
posed to freezing temperatures while 
curing. Use as large pieces of quartz 
gravel as is feasible. 

Still another low cost pin involves 
using large quartz gravel or cobbles in 
a matrix of a good quality resin epoxy 
available at hardware stores and lumber 
yards. Form it into pins in the same way 
you would the concrete method. This 
can allow you to use larger quartz rock 
fragments with a better chance of im- 
pacting a blade properly. The paper can 
be soaked in water and gently scrubbed 
off once the epoxy has set-up properly. 

Previous episodes of the “Blade 
Ruiner” provide detailed information on 
methods for drilling trees and disguis- 
ing the presence of these pins designed 
to defeat the metal detector. As always, 
avoid planting pins in the lower three 
feet of a tree where they can cause 
chainsaw kickback, perhaps the leading 
cause of logging industry injuries. After 
all, we’re in it to save trees, not hurt 
people. 


things to your body. If a trapper comes 
upon you messing with his sets, you 
have two choices: 

1) You can give him a lecture on the 
barbarism of trapping, that this hideous 
practice has no place in the civilized 
world and that he should be ashamed 
of himself. He will probably kill you or 
beat you until you’re no longer recogniz- 
able as a human being and you can be- 
come a martyr for a week or a month 
or until your friends forget and go on 
with life. 

2) Act stupid. Talk with an Arkansas 
accent. If you’re actually holding the 
trap, ask him what it is. If you’re prod- 
ding around, tell him you think there’s 
buried treasure there. Speak derisively 
of hippies and tree huggers and say “by 
golly” a lot. It might save your life. 

Again, check the information already 
available in Foreman’s book. In Utah, 
trapping starts in late November. Check 
with your state wildlife office. Let’s get 
them. 



On the EDGE The Barbaric Ritual of Winter 
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Intent upon staying one step 

AHEAD OF THE FOREST (dis-)SERV|CE, 
THE BLADE RU1NER HAS BEGUN 
TO PREPARE HIS NEXT SURPRISE — 
THE HARDEST "SPIKE* EVER ENCOUNTERED i 


From his local newstand 

HE bought SEVERAL gem 
AND LAPIDARY MAGAZINES. 



f z 


There he purchased a 
TRIM SAW WITH DIAMOND 
SAW BLADES DESIGNED 

to cut Rocks i 



Study of the 

MAGAZINE ADS RE- 
VEALED A LARGE 
LAPIDARY SUPPLY 
HOUSE LESS THAN A 
DAY'S DRIVE DOWN 
THE CONGESTED 
COASTAL FREEWAY. 



He DIDN'T* KNOW WHICH HURT WORST 
THE THREE HUNDRED BUCKS... 



OR THE DAMN ROCK HAMMER! 


Soon he found that 

THE SMALL FRAGMENTS 
OF QUARTZ LAYING 
AROUND AT THE BASE 
OF LARGE OUTCROPS 



WERE TVS T THE SIZE 
HE NEEDED. 




WITH A LITTLE 
PRACTICE, HE 
WAS SOON ABLE 




TO AN ASSORT- 1 DRILLED AT 
mentofpiecesInight INTO 

SUITABLE FOR lANCIENT TREI 
INSERTING I MARKED FOP 
INTO HOLES. J DEATH. 


drilled at Soon every 

NIGHT INTO SAWMILL 
ANCIENT trees was plagued 
MARKED FOR WITH 


cs^xxv>x\vvvvvvv\\v^; I 


Frustrated 

AT EVERY 
TURN... 


To TRIM 
THE 

QUARTZ 

ROCKS 

DOWN... 


...dispatched stake-out teams 

WITH NIGHT* VISION SCOPE s. 






with 

DAMAGED 
AND BROKEN 
BLADES. 
THE CHAINSAW 
SLAUGHTER 
OF THOUSAND 
YEAR “OLD 
TREES 
BEGAN TO 
SLOW DOWN. 



The forest 
Service 

OFFERED 

REWARDS 




COMPLICATING MATTERS 
WERE ‘TREE SITTERS"... 


BUT THERE WERE TOO MANY NIGHTS 
AND Too MUCH FOREST... AND THE 
BLADE RUlNER WAS A CAUTIOUS MAN/ 




ATTACKS ON COR- 
PORATE offices. 




FINALLY, RELUCTANT 
OFFICIALS WERE 
FORCED TO PROTECT 
WILDERNESS FOREST 
THAT NO CORPORATE 

timber barons 

WOULD BID ON. 



irmmiHiiumiiiniil/Wff 


The blade ruiner 

AND LEILA HIT THE 
ROAD FOR THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST. 
THEY HAP HEARD 
OF NEW DAMS, 
URANIUM MINES 
IN THE GRAND 
CANYON, AERIAL 
GUNNING OF 
COYOTES AND A 
HOST OF OTHER 
OBSCENITIES! 
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WOLVES AND MOOSE 

IN ALASKA 




by George Wuerthner 

In the 1940’s Aldo Leopold wrote an 
essay titled “Thinking Like a Moun- 
tain.” In it he related how his view of 
wolves changed after killing one in the 
Southwest during his youth. Leopold 
wrote: We reached the old wolf in time 
to watch a fierce green fire dying in her 
eyes. I realized then, ami have known 
ever since, that there was something 
new to me in those eyes ■ — s omthing 
known only to her and to the mountain. 

I was young then, and full of trigger- 
itch; I thought that because fewer wolves 
meant more deer, that no wolves would 
mean hunters’ paradise. But after 
seeing the green fire die, I sensed that 
neither the wolf nor the mountain 
agreed with such a view .... 1 now 
suspect that just as a deer herd lives in 
mortal fear of its wolves, so does a 
mountain live in mortal fear of its deer. 
And perhaps ivith better cause, for 
while a buck pulled down by wolves can 
be replaced in tivo or three years, a 
range pulled dawn by too many deer 
may fail of replacement in as many dec- 
ades. 

Leopold realized then what too few 
people, even biologists of today, fail to 
appreciate: the best management policy 
is no management unless previous 
human intervention has so disrupted 
the natural cycles that we are forced to 
manage in order to save a species. 

In Alaska, the Fish and Game Depart- 
ment has not yet learned to think like 
a mountain. They are engaged in a mas- 
sive wolf reduction program ostensibly 
to save a declining moose population. 
What is not considered is the full impli- 
cations of this reduction. The Fish and 
Game has failed to think through the 
consequences of its actions. Like the 
youthful Leopold, they believe that 
fewer wolves will mean more moose. 
They are correct in a limited sort of way. 
But one must ask the question: if wolves 
can delay the recovery of moose popula- 
tions for long periods of time, then what 
ecological purpose does this fulfill? 

To appreciate the wolf situation, some 
background on the Alaska wolf issue is 
necessary: When the first white people 
came into what is now called Interior 
Alaska, they found a sparsely peopled 
land. Most of Alaska’s natives lived on 
the coast where fish, sea mammals and 
other resources were abundant. In the 
interior, game was generally scarce. 
The land could only support small 
groups of Indians who lived a semi- 
nomadic existence concentrated along 
the major rivers where salmon could be 
caught. The occasional moose or caribou 
only supplemented their livelihood, but 
seldom was the mainstay. The Indians 
had to move frequently as local game 
populations increased or declined in di- 
rect reaction to the availability of 
browse. The amount of browse was con- 
trolled by wildfire. Moose, for example, 
eat early successional- plant species that 
colonize burned over regions. After a 
number of years, when the plants ma- 
tured and grew out of reach of the ani- 
mals, the moose population either de- 
clined or went locally extinct. 

The coming of white people changed 
the face of Interior Alaska. During the 
late 1800’s gold was discovered in many 
of the region’s rivers and streams. The 
last major gold rushes occurred just 
after the turn of the century. These gold 
miners cut down the forests to build ca- 
bins, heat homes, drive the steam oper- 
ated dredges and paddle wheelers, and 
even to mine the gold itself. Much of 
Interior Alaska is underlain by permaf- 
rost. The miners melted the frozen 
ground with fires, then shoveled away 
the softer gravels to be washed by the 
same means they used to get the placer 
deposits out of rivers. 

As the forests disappeared, so did the 
large game mammals. Market hunters 
supplied the miners year-round with 



that if huntable populations of moose 
were to be maintained, than wolf control 
was necessary. Aerial hunting was rein- 
stituted. To increase the efficiency of 
the hunting, wolves were trapped. 
Radio collars were placed on the cap- 
tives, which were then released to join 
the pack again. Gunners were lead to 
the pack by the radio signals and the 
entire group was shot. In some parts of 
Alaska the goal was to eliminate 80% 
of the wolf population. Fish and Game 
did not set out to exterminate wolves, 
but it knew how many living wolves it 
wanted and it was a lot less than existed 
out on the tundra and forests. 

In early 1985 the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission ruled that radio col- 
lars used to track wolves for the purpose 
of killing them violated the permit. Fish 
and Game temporarily halted the hunts 
to reevaluate the situation. In March, 
1985, the Alaska Fish and Game Com- 
mission voted to countinue the aerial 
hunts without the use of collars. Wolves 
' in Alaska will be killed until their num- 


fresh meat. In many areas, big game 
was practically eliminated. Large por- 
tions of Alaska became biological de- 
serts. 

By the 1930s much of this had 
changed. Gold mining had waned, since 
most of the easily recoverable deposits 
had been worked. Fish and Game laws 
stopped the excessive killing of game 
by market hunters. And the denuded 
forests made a remarkable recovery. 
Early successional species like aspen 
and birch dominated the landscape. 
Moose browsed these early successional 
species and flourished. While the moose 
population was increasing, wolf popula- 
tions were declining due to bounty hunt- 
ing, poisoning, and trapping. With few 
predators, the moose population took 
off. By the 1950’s and 60’s moose were 
at an all time high. Even in the pristine 
times before the coming of the white 
people, there were never so many 
moose in Alaska. The hunters of the 
state came to think of this population 
aberration as the norm. 

Then in the late 60’s and early 70’s 
changes began to occur. First, the early 
successional stages of the forest were 
reverting back to climax spruce forest 
leaving the moose with less food to eat. 
Of the browse left, the quality declined. 
The moose population began to suffer. 
Fewer twins were bom. More animals 
starved in winter. Overall fitness de- 
clined. 

Attitudes towards the wolf changed 
during this period also. The wolf was 
no longer considered the big bad villian. 
Fish and Game persuaded the legisla- 
ture to eliminate the bounty in 1968. 
Aerial hunting of the wolf was discon- 
tinued in 1972. The wolf responded 
quickly. It found the moose vulnerable. 
And there were still a lot of moose. The 
wolf population took off. 

By the late 70’s, Fish and Game in 


Alaska was concerned. Moose popula- 
tions throughout the state were declin- 
ing. Something had to be done. At first, 
it was suspected that fire suppression 
might be the culprit. After all, begin- 
ning in the 1940’s the Bureau of Land 
Management had begun an effective 
campaign to eliminate all fires from the 
landscape. Fires were placed into the 
same category as wolves — something 
bad, something to be managed, and if 
at all possible eliminated. By the 70’s it 
became increasingly apparent to resear- 
chers that the natural ecosystem of 
Alaska was dependent upon wildfires 
for nutrient cycling and that the forests 
had evolved to live with fire. Not only 
the forests need fire, but some animals 
like the moose need periodic fires to 
stimulate the growth of plant species 
favored by it. 

Fish and Game biologists convinced 
the BLM to let some fires bum. In 
selected areas fires were even pur- 
posely set. These “controlled bums” 
were designed to increase the available 
moose browse species. It was hoped 
that the failing moose herds might re- 
cover if sufficient food could be created. 
The biologists did their bums. They 
anticipated a moose boom. None 
materialized. They went back into the 
field and ran transects in moose habitat. 
Plenty of food. Next they checked birth 
rates. These were high. Finally, they 
looked at the wolf. 

In one part of Game Management 
Unit 13 south of the Alaska Range, all 
wolves from an 8000 square kilometer 
area were shot. Then the survival of 
young moose from within this area was 
compared to a control area outside of 
the study area. As expected the moose 
from within the wolfless area had a 
dramatic leap in survival rates. The 
population took an immediate turn up- 
ward. Fish and Game became convinced 
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bers reaeh the level desired by Fish and 
Game. 

Throughout this entire process, Fish 
and Game has not considered what is 
good for the land. All they are con- 
cerned about, although they claim diffe- 
rently, is the production of animals so 
hunters can shoot them and some 
people can view them. Ultimately, they 
claim there will be more moose and as 
a result of increased prey base, more 
wolves. They are probably correct. But 
they forget the plant communities. Back 
to my original question. If wolves can 
delay the recovery of moose populations 
for a long time, what ecological impor- 
tance could this have? 

I believe future research will show 
that the moose, the wolf, the caribou, 
and most northern species have highly 
cyclic populations. This cyclic nature 
has been demonstrated for smaller 
mammals like hares and lemming. The 
only reason it has not been teased out 
for the larger mammals is a lack of time. 
We simply have not studied these ani- 
mals long enough to see these cycles. 
The amplitudes between the highs and 
lows may be spread over 50 or 60 years 
instead of the ten or so years typical of 
smaller mammals like the hare. The 
periods of low moose numbers give 
plant communities a rest from heavy 
browsing. Without this rest, the plants 
that moose depend upon may be elimi- 
nated from the region. For example, 
aspen will resprout after a fire, but if 
browsing pressure is heavy, then the 
new saplings will be eliminated. The 
wolf keeps moose populations low for 
many years until the plant communities 
can recover. Eventually a point comes 
where so few moose and other game 
remain in a region that the wolfs prey 
base is eroded. The wolf becomes locally 
extinct. They either starve or wander 
to new areas where the moose popula- 
tion is on the upswing. In any case, 
moose are now relieved of wolf preda- 
tion pressure. They begin a rapid up- 
ward swing. Eventually wolves recover 
or reinvade the region. Their own popu- 
lation begins to grow. Wolves probably 
do not limit prey populations at the high 
end of the cycle. As long as sufficient 
food supplies are available, moose can 
outproduce the wolf. They can easily 
balance out the losses. The moose be- 
gins a decline because it eventually over- 
browses its range — just as cattle can 
overgraze a pasture. But once the down- 
ward slide begins, the wolf speeds the 
process and delays the recovery of 
moose for years. So predation is more 
important when moose are trying to re- 
cover. 

The important thing is the long 
amplitude of these cycles and the fact 
that wildlife over vast areas can go 
through periodic ups and downs — even 
local extinctions. But while one drain- 
age or region may be experiencing a 
decline, another area will be on the up- 
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WILDERNESS: A 

Bioregional Approach 


By George Wuerthner 

The present trend to designate Wil- 
derness Areas on a state by state basis 
is inadequate and will ultimately fail to 
protect a good percentage of the na- 
tion’s remaining wildlands. For the most * 
part, the Congressional delegations of 
the western US, where most potential 
Wilderness and public lands exist, are 
anti-wilderness. Leaving them the deci- 
sion as to which lands are suitable for 
Wilderness protection is analogous to 
leaving the fox to guard the chickens. 
The results of this process are Wilder- 
ness bills which only designate lands 
having little commercial development 
potential. The small acreage included 
as Wilderness Areas usually precludes 
the possibility of protecting whole 
ecosystems. In considering Wilderness 
designation, decision-makers subordi- 
nate ecological values to recreational 
value, which centers wilderness preser- 
vation on present human use, rather 
than on the long term value as a natural 
system. 

As a result of this short-sighted Wil- 
derness designation policy, most Wil- 
derness proposals are small, and sac- 
rifice wilderness lands to accomodate 
special interests. The recently passed 
Arizona Wilderness Bill is a good exam- 
ple. Quite a number of the newly 
created Wilderness Areas run from can- 
yon rim to canyon rim, excluding any 
flat land which might be grazed or log- 
ged. In case after case, large chunks of 
roadless lands were excluded from des- 
ignated Wilderness so as to not incon- 
venience a single rancher or other com- 
mercial users of the land. 

Too many state and national conserva- 
tion groups have bought into this state 
by state wilderness destruction pro- 
cess. What is needed instead is a bioreg- 
ional approach to wilderness protection. 
There ought to be a Northern Rockies 
Wilderness bill to protect all the remain- 
ing roadless lands in Montana, Idaho 
and Wyoming. A Colorado Plateau Wil- 
derness bill would safeguard the red 
rock country of Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. A Great 
Basin Wilderness bill could address 
areas in Nevada, eastern Oregon, south- 
ern Idaho and western Utah. And so on. 

In each case the proposed Wilderness 
bills would strive to protect entire 
ecosystems, entire drainages of rivers, 
regional geological formations. To do an 
adequate job of ecosystem protection 
some roads must be closed. Some previ- 
ously developed areas will be included 
and allowed to reclaim their pristine 
qualities. 


surge. Thus we will find many areas 
with no wolves at all or only small 
groups of wanderers with no breeding 
pairs. The area may have enough prey 
to support one or two itinerate wolves, 
but not enough to support a breeding 
pack. 

These cycles take many years. More 
than the lifetime of most research 
biologists, hunters or other observers 
of nature. We need to realize their exis- 
tence is measured in decades. Leopold’s 
dictum that we leam to think like a 
mountain — in the time frame of moun- 
tains — is important in so many ecolog- 
ical relationships. To speed up these cy- 
cles as Fish and Game proposes will 
throw out of balance an important 
ecological limiting factor. If we decide 
to manage wolves to benefit the recov- 
ery of moose, then we will have to man- 
age the moose to benefit the plants. And 
then we will have to manage the plants 
and the fires. What you have is an impos- 
sible mess. 

There is a balance of nature that 
exists out there — if we only have the 
eyes to se it . We just need to think like 
a mountain. 

George Wuerthner is a student of 
forest ecology and a long-time urilder- 
ness activist. He writes regularity for 
this newspaper. 


As an example, the closure of the 
Wise River dirt road which now sepa- 
rates the East Pioneer roadless area 
and West Pioneer roadless area in Mon- 
tana would create a single unit of more 
than 400,000 acres — probably the 
lower limit necessary to preserve any 
semblance of a functioning wilderness 
ecosystem. The closure of the Burr Trail 
in southern Utah could unite slickrock 
canyon country north and south of this 
road into one huge Wilderness, as pro- 
posed in a recent EF! article by Dave 
Foreman. 

A bioregional approach with some 
road closures would result in a number 
of improvements in our efforts to pro- 
tect wild, functioning ecosystems. 
First, it takes the designation of wild- 
lands out of the hands of local political 
development interests. Crossing state 
lines, a bioregional approach promotes 
the idea of national interest lands. 

Secondly, there is a concept in biology 
called Bergmann’s Rule, which states 
that animals living in colder climates 
will tend to have a larger body size than 
members of the same species living in 
warmer areas. A large body gives an 
animal a more efficient surface to vol- 
ume ratio, hence it will lose heat to the 
environment slower than a smaller ani- 
mal. Similarly, a roadless area with a 
large volume in relation to small bound- 
ary area can more effectively protect 
wilderness. By creating one large road- 
less area out of two or more smaller 
units, we significantly increase its abil- 
ity to ward off the influence of human 
development. Wide ranging wildlife 
species will be given increased protec- 
tion from human contacts. 

Finally, larger areas give greater lee- 
way for ecological change to occur with- 
out a negative impact on ecosystem in- 
tegrity. Many of our present efforts to 



preserve wildlife or other natural ele- 
ments assume the status quo found 
today will be maintained into the future. 
The good elk winter range of today may 
not be so good in a hundred years, as 
ecological succession occurs. We need 
to preserve not only present popula- 
tions of animals and plants, but the 
ecological options and opportunities of 
the future. Too often these are ignored 
since they can not be predicted. Protec- 
tion of large roadless areas preserves 
these options. 

Wilderness preservation for the last 
remaining large wild lands in the US 
should be national priorities — not state 
decisions. Like the Alaska Lands Bill, 
a Wilderness bill for the Northern Roc- 
kies or the Colorado Plateau should be 


a national issue and a focus of all conser- 
vation groups. 

We must make our proposals ecologi- 
cally realistic — at least as a starting 
point — rather than beginning with 
small politically realistic bills as is com- 
mon among state conservation groups. 
This means designation of at least 20 
million acres of new Wilderness in the 
Northern Rockies. It means proposing 
a Wilderness bill for the Colorado 
Plateau in excess of 20 million acres. It 
means being realistic about the ecolog- 
ical needs of wildlife and the spirit of 
wilderness. 

George Wuerthner is an experienced 
wilderness activist living in Montana. 


Montana Sellout 

Over 5 million acres of roadless 
wildlife habitat in Montana are in immi- 
nent danger. The main culprit in this 
potential tragedy is US Senator John 
Melcher, a Democrat, and a man who 
hates wilderness. Melcher, who last 
year introduced a bill that would have 
released over 5 million acres of de-facto 
wilderness to the multiple abuse man- 
agement of the Forest Service, is 
threatening to introduce similar legisla- 
tion this winter. And because he has 
developed a powerful grassroots ally, 
the “Senator from Burlington-North- 
ern” is likely to succeed in his anti-wil- 
derness crusade. The Senator’s unlikely 
ally is the Montana Wilderness Associa- 
tion (MWA). 

MWA has a long history as an effec- 
tive pro-wilderness voice in a state 
whose population is probably as suppor- 
tive of wilderness protection as any in 
the nation. The Absaroka-Beartqoth, 
Great Bear, and Scapegoat Wildernes- 
ses ail attest to the past grassroots ef- 
fectiveness of MWA. So do the “Metcalf 
Wilderness Study Areas,” most of 
which by now would have been 
thoroughly trashed by the Freddies 
were it not for the late Senator Lee 
Metcalf and the effective support of 
MWA. 

But times have changed. There are 
roughly 6.5 million acres of unprotected 
wilderness in Montana’s National 
Forests. These areas include some of 
the most productive wildlife habitats in 
the temperate world. In Montana, 
grizzly bears still wander down from the 
Rockies to forage and hunt on the high 
plains. Elk herds, bighorn sheep, moun- 
tain goats, bald eagles, wolverines, 
lynx, cougars, and gray wolves still 
roam Montana’s roadless areas in utter 
disregard of the political atrocity soon 
to befall them. Last year’s Melcher plan, 
which Montana Earth First! played a 
key role in defeating, would have pro- 
tected a mere 700,000 acres as Wilder- 
ness, while MWA is currently support- 
ing a pitiful 2 million acre plan called 
“Alternative W” (the “W,” I suppose, 
stands for WIMP!). 



MWA still has some effective activists 
within its ranks. But its leadership has 
become a gutless and fragmented shell 
of its proven past. The flawed strategy 
of advocating puny Wilderness pro- 
posals (especially in a relatively pro-Wil- 
demess state) in order to appear “mod- 
erate and reasonable” has once again 
reared its ugly head. Whom is MWA 
trying to appease? Melcher? He hates 
them anyway. Williams? Baucus? Mar- 
linee (the Republican answer to 
Melcher)? Damn it, the average Monta- 
nan probably supports more Wilderness 
than the MWA! Had the wilderness sell- 
out strategy been working, Melcher and 
company would not have introduced last 
year’s horrible bill, nor would they rein- 
troduce a similar measure this winter. 

MWA has confined the parameters of 
Montana’s wilderness controversy to 
the low end of the wilderness acreage 
spectrum. They have played directly 
into the hands of Melcher, who will 
likely announce cosmetic “improve- 
ments” in his miserable lilttle habitat 
destruction plan. The resulting bill will 
probably protect a million acres or so, 
thus approximately splitting the differ- 
ence between Alternative W and timber 
industry desires. Melcher will look like 
a statesperson, securing a compromise 
“solution” between two widely differing 
factions. The bastard will rise from the 
political quagmire smelling like a rose, 
thanks largely to MWA, and over 5 mil- 
lion acres of roadless lands will be “re- 
leased” to the Tree Nazis. This is the 
exact scenario which recently occurred 
in Wyoming (as well as other western 
states). 

To prevent this scenario from occur- 
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ring in Montana, Montana’s wilderness 
leadership must drastically alter its 
strategy. The Montana Wilderness As- 
sociation should immediately renounce 
Alternative W, and develop an ecologi- 
cally sound Wilderness proposal of five 
or six million acres. This would be a 
courageous, controversial, and pragma- 
tic course of action. It would in no way 
preclude individual activists from lobby- 
ing to lessen the impact of Melcher’s 
impending disaster by adding key areas 
to his bill. Nor would a six million acre 
Wilderness proposal be an “all or no- 
thing” stance. On the contrary, this 
would be a way to shift the controversy 
away from the low end of the acreage 
spectrum. “Kill the bill” must remain 
the battle cry of Montana conser- 
vationists. If Montana’s wilderness sup- 
porters organized and united around a 
five or six million acre proposal, 
Melcher might not be able to hold his 
ground. Furthermore, a revamped Al- 
ternative W might throw enough addi- 
tional controversy into the issue to kill 
the bill. In any event, it is extremely 
important that MWA immediately de- 
fine the new parameters of the contro- 
versy by advocating five or six million 
acres of Wilderness (thus putting 
Melcher and the loggers on the defen- 
sive), and begin to organize and educate 
so that we have a chance in the future 
to protect most of the remainder of Mon- 
tana’s wild country. 

Even if it passes, a Melcher bill must 
not become the final word for Montana’s 
National Forest Wilderness, and Earth 
First! must not be the only group in 
Montana advocating the protection of 
six million acres. Come on, MWA, wake 
up! 
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REVIEW 


The Turning Point: Science, Society 
and the Rising Culture by Fritjof 
Capra; Simon and Schuster 1982, Ban- 
tam Paperback Edition 1983. 

Fritzjof Capra’s Turning Point is a 
rewarding book largely because Capra 
occupies the rare position of being a 
highly trained scientist who is neverthe- 
less quick to criticize the current scien- 
tific establishment, and able to do so in 
a very readable way. Capra is a physicist 
of a counter-cultural, holistic, and 
ecological integration. His book is a 
very good interdisciplinary study of the 
problems of our time in a multi-cultural 
framework leaning heavily on an or- 
ganic view of nature in accordance with 
traditional sciences of China. Capra, 
even though he is a scientist, is on the 
side of the poets when he must choose 
between science and poetry. Yet he 
criticizes the kind of dualistic thinking 
which places science and poetry at odds 
with each other. Capra takes his book’s 
title from the ancient Chinese oracular 
symbol for the discarding of or transfor- 
mation of the old, following a time of 
decay, and the introduction of the new. 

This need for a new paradigm remains 
his theme throughout, with his em- 
phasis on the jettisoning of the mechan- 
ical world view ushered in and sym- 
bolized by the French mathematician 
and philosopher Rene Descartes. The 
separation of matter and mind which 
Descartes stood for is to be replaced by 
a unity of reason and intuition in a holis- 
tic world view. The achievement of this 
framework goes along with the decline 
of the fossil fuel age, the decline of pat- 
riarchy, and a cultural rebirth through 
harmony with the organic cycles of his- 
tory and nature. In these cycles, rise 
and fall are the natural movement of 
the Yin and the Yang — the apparent 
opposites or complementary principles 
that turn into each other at their ex- 
tremes of rhythmic movement. 

The unity of harmonic interplay be- 
tween things that appear to be in con- 
flict can be seen in the basic patterns 
of natural structures, such as in 
mathematical physics today in which 
matter itself has two faces at the atomic 
level. Waves and atomic particles or 
“quanta” are two concepts which are 
only properly described as two parts of 
what is really a unity more subtle than 
the separate particles into which tradi- 
tional science misleadingly divides 
things. Mathematical or physical con- 
nections are really influenced by the 
whole universe, in which causes may be 
indefinitely far away from each other. 
In other words, post-Classical physics 
shows that ecologists have been right 
in claiming that all things are intercon- 
nected. The stability of the vibrating 
atomic world, says Capra, derives (like 
ecology) from a proper balance of Yin 
and Yang. Furthermore, as the physicist 
David Bohm says, the whole world can 
be seen folded up in each one of its parts. 
This atomic ecosystem idea has just 
begun to influence biology and 
medicine. Even psychology at this turn- 
ing point is moving away from mechan- 
ical models as the study of conscious- 
ness is being reborn, despite obstacles 
to holism presented by society’s addic- 
tion to hard technology. 

Soft economics and technologies of 
decentralized grass-roots ecology-mod- 
eled systems are beginning to raise 


their banners amidst big industry, big 
agribusiness, and big medicine. Organic 
relations are primarily symbiotic, crea- 
tive, and seek newness. At the peak of 
this newness Capra sees the symbol of 
the pure conscousness of ultimate real- 
ity, the stuff of ecological systems in a 
mystical sense, beyond science but not 
unrelated to it. All of the sciences which 
study this vibrant dance of birth, death, 
and self-renewal move toward their goal 
of the achievement of the best possible 
adaptation to life in the self-healing of 
our world. “After a time of decay comes 
the Turning Point.” 

Reviewed by Peter Bralver, a long- 
time environmentalist and mathemati- 
cian living in California. 


Nuclear Battlefields: Global Links in 
the Arms Race by William M. Arkin 
and Richard W. Fieldhouse; Bal- 
linger, 1985. 

Nuclear Battlefields is a disturbing 
book for environmentalists. In it Arkin 
and Fieldhouse demonstrate that in 
terms of knowledge and control of phys- 
ical features, the world today is the 
military’s, and that if we do not want 
this situation to continue and to worsen, 
we have to act. 

The authors’ topic is what they call 
“the nuclear infrastructure.” By this 
they mean the military nuclear systems 
of the five powers that admit to having 
nuclear weapons: US, United Kingom, 
France, China, and the Soviet Union. 
The infrastructure consists not only of 
arsenals and military bases but also of 
complexes for developing, testing, and 
producing nuclear materials, warheads, 
and weapons systems; surveillance and 
early warning networks; and communi- 
cations and command structures. It in- 
cludes supposedly civilian facilities — 
95% of the communications system that 
would support a US nuclear strike is 
provided by commercial carriers — and 
it stretches through the oceans, earth, 
atmosphere, and space. 

Arkins and Fieldhouse set out the 
contents of the infrastructure in devas- 
tating detail. In their text they discuss 
the character and the interrelationship 
of the various components. In five ap- 
pendices, one for each of the five na- 
tions, they identify facilities. These use- 
ful appendices show, for example, that 
California has the largest number of nu- 
clear locations, 80, and the fourth 
largest number of warheads, 1437. 
Arizona has 15 sites, among them the 
impressive “Yuma Proving Ground: . . 
. one of the largest uninhabited areas 
in the US, increasingly important in 
Army equipment testing in the desert 
environment, range is 1400 square 
miles, used for test firing of nuclear ar- 
tillery projectiles.” The overseas area 
with the largest number of US facilities 
and warheads is West Germany; but the 
list of host nations and territories be- 
gins with Antigua and Ascension Island 
and ends with the Yap Islands in Micro- 
nesia. 

In order to improve their military sys- 
tems, the armed forces are learning all 
they can about the planet’s physical fea- 
tures. In terms of raw facts, “no one 
knows the earth better than the milit- 
ary” (p. 18). Knowledge of topography 


is crucial for missile guidance — the US 
Defense Mapping Agency has already 
“digitized,” that is electronically map- 
ped, one-third of Earth’s surface. Accu- 
rate weather forecasting is important 
for planning missile and bombing flights 
and for predicting fallout patterns — 
the military has its own system for col- 
lecting data on weather. Planners are 
intensely concerned with the effect of 
radiation on military equipment and op- 
erations, though not with its effect on 
ecosystems. 

The infrastructure has an existence 
of its own, apart from human and en- 
vironmental considerations. Military 
systems are in constant flux with one 
feeding off the actions of another. Up- 
dating of targets is an almost daily pro- 
cess. Sooner or later, probably on the 
ocean, a commander is likely to fire tac- 
tical nuclear weapons. The infrastruc- 
ture which wires nations together will 
insure that the conflict becomes global. 

The only way to prevent a nuclear 
war, Arkins and Fieldhouse argue, is to 
dismantle the nuclear infrastructure. 
Cities and nations that consider them- 
selves Nuclear Free Zones, because 
they have no missiles or nuclear reac- 
tors, do not understand the nuclear sys- 
tem. (However, establishing a so-called 
“Nuclear Free Zone” is a step in the 
right direction.) A global nuclear war 
could be fought with small bombs rather 
than with missiles “as long as the intel- 
ligence, targeting, basing, training, and 
communications infrastructure is in 
place around the world” (p. 150). 

And here is where environmentalists 
come in. We are used to fighting battles 
involving the use of land and other nat- 
ural resources. Nuclear Battlefields 
while showing that the military is cur- 
rently misusing these resources, as well 
as threatening the continuation of life 
on Earth, indicates that by working in 
our traditional areas, we can make a 
contribution to preventing nuclear war. 

The book is itself a tool for this pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, the text is difficult 
reading — in part due to the complexity 
of the infrastructure, but also because 
of insufficient editing. I suggest reading 
the introduction and the concluding 
chapter, and looking at the chapter “The 
Earth,” and then using the book as a 
reference work. The appendices, maps, 
and tables famish instant information 
on the facilities in any given location. 

Understanding the contents of the 
book may put some current battles in a 
new light. Take, for example, the plan 
for an observatory on top of Mt. Graham 
in the Coronado National Forest of 
southern Arizona. It is being con- 
structed by a university, but, to a reader 
of Nuclear Battlefields, the idea that 
the observatory will nevertheless fur- 
nish information to assist the military 
is not far-fetched. The peace movement 
needs to be made aware of the environ- 
mental and military implications of such 
facilities. “There is a pervasive lack of 
understanding — even within the milit- 
ary — of the pervasiveness of the arms 
race” (p. 145). Environmentalists can 
help to remedy that lack. 

Reviewed by M. Bird 


Declaration of a Heretic by Jeremy 
Rifkin; Routledge & Kegan Paul; 
1985; 140pp.; $19.95 cloth, $7.95 paper. 

Jeremy Rifkin is a rebel in the scien- 
tific community, and Declaration of a 


Heretic is his well-written essay de- 
nouncing the mainstream scientific es- 
tablishment. In this book, Rifkin chal- 
lenges the two most significant scien- 
tific developments of the 20th century 

— nuclear power (weapons and plants) 
and genetic engineering. Rifkin effec- 
tively argues that the current unques- 
tioning acceptance of nuclear and gene- 
tic technologies could spell doom for 
Earth. 

The most intriguing part of Rifkin’s 
book is his discussion of genetic manipu- 
lation. Presently, Rifkin is the leading 
opponent of research and technologies 
which tamper with genetic integrity of 
organisms. We owe Rifkin much appreci- 
ation in his fight against genetic en- 
gineering, for he is one of the few strong 
opponents of genetic technologies. Rif- 
kin cites several examples of artificially 
created organisms which geneticists 
have developed or could develop and 
which may soon be widely used in the 
environment if Rifkin does not succeed 
in legislatively blocking their use. One 
organism is a bacteria which will be 
used on crops to prevent frost from kill- 
ing them. This bacteria could have dis- 
astrous effects on climate. Another is 
an enzyme which would destroy lignin 

— a substance which gives wood rigid- 
ity — in order to rapidly biodegrade 
waste wood. Imagine if this enzyme es- 
caped into a National Forest. We might 
then see millions of acres of wilted 
trees. A third example is the organism 
which eats oil, and thus could be used 
to clean oil spills. This oranism almost 
makes one wonder if genetic engineer- 
ing might not be all bad. How nice it 
could be for an organism to escape and 
devour all our fossil fuel supplies! 

Rifkin concludes his book — as an 
increasing number of scientists and 
writers are doing — by insisting that 
Earth’s survival depends upon a major 
shift in human consciousness and a rad- 
ical reform of our activities. We are 
again reminded of the need to subvert 
the dominant paradigm. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 


The Death of Nature: Women, Ecology 
and the Scientific Revolution by Caro- 
lyn Merchant; Harper and Row; San 
Francisco; 1980; 348 pp.; $8.95. 

Carolyn Merchant is a historian of sci- 
ence who has done exceptional work in 
clarifying the social-philosophical 
change that occurred in the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries that have allowed 
civilization of today to destroy Earth. 

The destruction of the gatherer- 
hunter culture of the European tribes 
by the Roman Empire was still not com- 
pletely accomplished by the Middle 
Ages. The consensus government, 
cooperative/communalism, and land- 
based subsistence economies of peasant 
cultures, continued to provide a base 
for resistance against the patriarchs of 
empire all through the Middle Ages. 
Surges of resistance were sometimes 
strong enough that on occasion cities 
were seized, goods redistributed, and 
mutual sharing instituted in a spiritual/ 
communalist revolution. By the Renais- 
sance, the ancient communalist 
paradigm had lost ground but continued 
to surface until the 1800s. Merchant 
shows vividly how the perspective inh- 
erited from the Pleistocene — that the 
world is an organism with a soul — 
clung tenaciously in the sense of the 
people as it was assaulted by the male 
hierarchs of science, theology, and in- 
dustry who were organizing a new 
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Schmookler Replies to 
Australopithecus 


By Andrew Bard Schmookler 

I was delighted that a review of my 
book, The Parable of the Tribes: The 
Problem of Power in Social Evolution, 
appeared in Earth First!. For much of 
the passion that inspired the writing of 
my book is the same as the passion that 
is blazoned in your pages. 

I was pleased also that your reviewer, 
Australopithecus, evidently from a 
species akin to my own, the mis-named 
Homo sapiens, thought as highly as he 
did of The Parable of the Tribes. How- 
ever, there are a few statements in the 
review that would give your readers an 
inaccurate understanding of the views 
I present in my book. I’d like here to 
correct such misunderstandings. 

The review says that I find capitalism 
basically decent. In fact, while I do find 
many of the usual left-wing criticisms 
of the market economy misguided, my 
purpose in the part of Chapter 7 entitled 
“The Market as a Power System” was 
to spell out the strongest legitimate 
critique possible of the workings of the 
capitalist economy. My conclusion with 
respect to the market exemplifies my 
thesis throughout the book: that the 
market, like other systems ruled by 
power, cannot be trusted to rule our des- 
tiny wisely or humanely. The market 
attends well only to certain values, 
while ignoring others — including most 
emphatically the panoply of values con- 
nected with the natural world. The most 
that can be said for the market is that, 
properly limited by political choices re- 
flecting other values, it can be a useful 
tool. 

Nor was I praising our species when 
I wrote that “there is something special 
about the human animal.” By special I 
meant unique — as one might also say 
that the genocide committed by the 
Nazis was unique. Indeed, I introduce 
the book with the idea that this book is 
intended to help remove our remaining 
prideful illusions about ourselves as a 
species. 

The reviewer suggests that biologists 
would take issue with my emphasis on 
competition as the driving force in 
evolution. He would be right if that 
were how I characterize biological evolu- 
tion. But it is not. The whole purpose 
of Chapter 6, “Systems of Nature and 
of Civilization,” is to delineate the vari- 
ous ways that the evolution of civiliza- 
tion represents a destructive departure 
from the evolutionary processes that 
characterized the previous, biological 
evolution of living systems. I stress that 
the competition evident in biological 
nature forms part of a fundamentally 
synergistic and harmonious order that 
protects the viability of all the compo- 
nents of the system. Whereas the strug- 
gle for power among civilized societies 
takes place outside the regulation of any 
life-serving order. 

When creatures begin to invent their 
own way of life, it might appear that 
their societies would be free to develop 
in any way the creatures want. But 
what is freedom for a single society is 
anarchy in an interacting system of 


those societies. Anarchy, which Hobbes 
regarded as the state of nature, is in- 
deed a state of unnature — for it had 
never before existed in the history of 
life. This is the circumstance from which 
arise the struggle for power and the in- 
evitable spread of the ways of power 
that my book describes. 

Finally, I’d like to respond to the re- 
viewer’s disappointment that I do not 
have more to say about how to escape 
our plight. Of the various critiques I 
have encountered since the book was 
published a year and a half ago, this has 
been the most frequent and the most 
distressing to me. 

The Parable of the Tribes shows that 
the essence of our problem lies in the 
overarching anarchy within which 
human action’ takes place. So long as 
that anarchy persists, the destructive 
rule of power will persist. The general 
nature of the solution is clear: we must 
create a life-serving order that both al- 
lows and requires us to act consistently 
with the needs of human beings and of 
other living things. If we are to survive 
for much longer, our present anarchy — 
a recent development of only some 
10, 000 years — must be made but a brief 
interval between two systems that em- 
body wholeness: the pure order of nature 
from which we emerged, but to which 
we cannot return; and another frame- 
work of human devising to guide and 
limit human activity. 

It is true that these general notions, 
even if accepted, do not offer detailed 
guidance on how to get there. Still less 
do they promise a quick solution to the 
destruction that plagues us. But that, 
unfortunately, is the human condition. 
We will not reach the promised land any 
time soon; and we are required to grope 
our way toward it without a map. This 
is frightening, demanding of us re- 
sources of courage and faith. What dis- 
tresses me is the thought that those 
who fault a book that diagnoses 10,000 
years of destructiveness for not offering 
a “solution,” are shrinking from facing 
the true nature of our predicament and 
of what escaping from it demands of us. 

I, for one, believe we can make it. I 
believe that if the readers of Earth 
First! were to see Earth 1000 years from 
now, they would weep with joy and relief 
at what they found. 

Andrew Bard Schmookler is the author 
of Parable of the Tribes and a commen- 
tator for All Things Considered on 
National Public Radio. 

REVIEWERS REPLY: Most of my 
doubts about Schmookler’s book have 
now been dispelled. This is such an ex- 
cellent response to my misguided review 
that I’m almost glad I did his book a 
disservice. However, some of us will be 
bothered by his negative use of the term 
“anarchy. ” Anarchism as advocated by 
such thinkers as Murray Bookchin 
seems a very positive and ecological 
goal toward which society should, 
perhaps, move. What do you think of 
Bookchin’s advocacy of anarchism, Mr. 
Schmookler? 


world of wealth and military power. 

Merchant states that, “The Renais- 
sance view of nature and society was 
based on the organic analogy between 
the human body, or microcosm, and the 
larger world, or macrocosm.” She also 
says that, “Not only did the image of 
nature as a nurturing mother contain 
ethical implications, but the organic 
framework itself, as a conceptual sys- 
tem, also carried with it an associated 
value system.” But, as the power of the 
hierarchs of science and industry de- 
veloped, “The animistic concept of na- 
ture as a divine, self-active organism 
came to be associated with atheistical 
and radical libertarian ideas. Social 
chaos, peasant uprisings, and rebellions 
could be fed by the assumption that in- 
dividuals could understand the nature 
of the world for themselves and could 
manipulate its spirits by magic.” 

As destruction threatened the or- 
ganic holistic world view, the holistic 
thinkers continued valiantly. In the 17th 
century, Tommaso Campanella penned 
City of the Sun, a eommunalist/ 
spiritual/organic, utopian tract; and 
Johann Valentin Andrea wrote the uto- 
pian Christianopolis. The social move- 
ments of the Familists, the Diggers, the 
Ranters, Levelers and Quakers resisted 
the assault. In philosophical realms 
Paracelsus led the resistance. The 
school of thought identified with 
Paracelsus is now called Vitalism. 

Paracelsus’ line of thought, Merchant 
says, “Designates the unity of matter 
and spirit as a self-active entity in which 
the spiritual kernel is considered the 
real substance and the material ’cover’ 
a mere phenomenon.” In this line of 
thought also stand Jean Baptiste Van 
Helmont, his son Francis Mercury Van 
Helmont and Anne Conway. 

Also opposing the hierarchs, whose 
body of thought would become known 
as the “mechanist/reductionist” school, 
were the alchemists, the Rosicrucians, 
Masons and other spiritual societies. 

As Karl Polanyi, in The Great Trans- 
formation, shows how the industrial 
elite forced the destruction of peasant 
subsistence culture and created an 
urban labor market; Merchant bril- 
liantly shows the change in the 
philosophical realm. She shows how the 
philosophical perspective of nature 
changed from Mother-nurturer to sub- 
ordinant female producer (worker) and 
reproducer (of more producers). She 
shows also the connection between the 
raping and killing of “witches” and the 
mechanist assault upon both women and 
nature. 

Francis Bacon carried the flag for the 
materialist forces. He created the basis 
of the predominating present day 
materialist science (though there is still 
a small minority of vitalist scientists). 
The mechanistic world view was further 
clarified and reinforced by the 
mathematician and philosopher Rene 
Descartes. 

The Mechanists, led by Bacon and De- 
scartes, see the world as an intricate 
machine, a giant clock. Where earlier 
theologians saw God as immanent in na- 
ture (which would make one pause be- 
fore manipulating nature), compliant in- 
dustrial theologians saw God as trans- 
cendent, a director, sitting removed 
from the world, and telling humans that 
nature was for their use and dominion. 

The Mechanists created the reduc- 
tionist view that the world can be under- 
stood by reducing it to increasingly 
smaller parts and studying them. The 
whole is no more than the sum of its 
parts, they would say. 

Merchant shows the Mechanists as 
hand in glove with hierarchy. “In Fr- 
ance,” she says, “The rise of the 
mechanical world view was coincident 
with a general tendency toward central 
government controls and the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the royal 
ministers. The rationalization of admin- 
istration and the natural order was oc- 
curring simultaneously.” As with the 
science of today, order and power was 
the thrust of the early Mechanists. The 
Mechanists assumed the world to be 
made up of particles and the laws of the 
behavior of these particles to be discov- 
erable in their motion (mass, accelera- 
tion, inertia, etc.). Leibniz and Newton, 
with their new theories in math and 
physics, strengthened the Mechanist 
world view. As the power of patriarchi- 
cal and materialist culture solidified 
around science and industry, the basic 
symbolic images clarified — male 


hierarchical power over the compliant 
and static female “order of nature.” 
There was an emphasis on power and 
order in society and on the subjugation 
of women and nature. As Merchant 
says, the world view of the Mechanists 
— of structure, stability, the passivity 
of matter (and females), has won out 
over Vitalist concepts of organic flux, 
change, becoming and process and has 
become the common sense world view 
of 20th century civilized people. 

While Merchant treats the history of 
science, other feminist authors examine 
the subjugation and persecution of na- 
ture and women from other perspec- 
tives. Women’s Creation: Sexual Evolu- 
tion and the Shaping of Society, 
examines the emergence of non-egalita- 
rian culture since Sumer and since the 
death of the Goddesses. Susan Griffin 
has written the intuitive and powerful 
Woman and Nature: The Roaring In- 
side Her. An essential history is Woman 
and Madness, by Phylis Chesler, which 
gives one the immediate sense of how 
these values translate into real effects 
on real people who are in human social- 
institutional environments, dominated 
by ideologies of male superiority. Mary 
Daly’s GynlEcology: The Metaethics of 
Radical Feminism will cure your naiv- 
ete. One learns from her, for example, 
that J. Marion Sims, who is considered 
the “father of Gynecology” by industrial 
medicine, developed his knowledge of 
female anatomy by cruel and sadistic 
surgery on black, female slaves. 

These incisive studies together form 
a formidable body of thought, a 
critique, that calls into question the fun- 
damental bases of the institutions of ex- 
pansionist, male dominated, hierarchi- 
cal systems of social-ecological power. 

Reviewed by Wm. H. Koethke 



The American Hunting Myth by Ron 
Baker, $10.95 plus $1.25 postage, Van- 
tage Press Inc., 516 W. 34th St., N.Y., 
NY 10001, 287 pages. 

In an era when the “scientific man- 
agement” of natural resources has come 
under fire from a wide range of environ- 
mentalists, only wildlife management 
has been spared intense scrutiny and 
analysis. With the publication of Ron 
Baker’s The American Hunting Myth, 
this period of neglect is coming to an 
end. 

In the past, most writings critical of 
sport hunting and management prac- 
tices have relied on strident emotional 
condemnations or repetition of gory 
tales. Baker sets a new standard with 
his largely empirical approach, relying 
on the written and spoken words of the 
wildlife agencies to build his case. 
Perhaps most significant is his well 
documented premise that wildlife man- 
agement is as much a commercial enter- 
prise as any other form of natural re- 
source development, a state of affairs 
largely overlooked by environmen- 
talists who are quick to criticize loggers, 
miners, ranchers and others who exploit 
wild lands. In fact, the decision making 
bureaucracy is primarily supported by 
the system’s beneficiaries, with a direct 
correlation between the size of a wildlife 
dapartment’s budget and the number 
and cost of hunting licenses. Imagine 
the indignation if the US Forest Service 
had to rely on timber sale revenues to 
pay its employees! To say that there is 
a potential for conflicting interests 
would be quite an understatement. 

Author Ron Baker has been long ac- 
tive in the defense of wild lands in Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and New York, 
working to curtail abuses by off-road- 
vehicles, snowmobilers, and highway 
and pipeline builders. Perhaps it is this 
background that has tempered his view 
of wildlife, for he has largely avoided 
the romanticized view of the natural 
world. For example, he does not hesi- 
tate to point out that wildlife popula- 
tions are largely cyclical, their fluctua- 
tions being a component, rather than a 
contradiction, to the much abused “bal- 
ance of nature.” And yet, in his view 
these natural variations in populations 
are a threat to the wildlife agencies who 
require the steady income from stable 
numbers of hunting licences sold every 
year. This economic dependence on 
large “harvests” is what compels 
wildlife managers to manipulate habitat 


and decimate predators to produce 
large numbers of huntable species. A 
wildlife official in New York is quoted 
as saying that the success of their ef- 
forts to increase deer populations is evi- 
denced by a high level of “deer-car col- 
lisions” and destruction of agricultural 
crops! In a near-perfect Catch 22, these 
deliberate overpopulations tend to in- 
crease support of hunting even among 
non-hunters (especially the victimized 
farmers who control hunting on large 
expanses of rural acreage). Michigan’s 
Department of Natural Resources suc- 
ceeded in boosting that state’s deer 
population from 200,000 to over one mil- 
lion. Not surprisingly, the argument 
that sport hunting prevents winter star- 
vation has been largely abandoned by 
the professional management commu- 
nity. 

Baker contends that the favoritism 
shown a handful of “game” species is 
responsible for unwarranted manipula- 
tion of wild lands, such as clearcutting 
to boost deer numbers. His philosophy 
is neatly summed up in one sentence: 
“I can not emphasize too strongly the 


importance of maintaining natural 
ecosystems whenever and wherever 
possible.” To this end, his proposals for 
reform include boadening the base of 
public funding for wildlife programs, 
reintroduction of large predators to 
former range, and wilderness preserva- 
tion. 

Though his writing style is basic and 
generally clear throughout, the first 
fifty pages of this volume are its 
weakest point, as Baker attempts to put 
wildlife management into a political and 
historical perspective. Most of the re- 
maining pages systematically attack the 
wide range of arguments used in de- 
fense of contemporary hunting prac- 
tices, and it is here that the strongest 
points are made. The factual material 
is well organized and most conclusions 
thoroughly supported. 

Still, Baker’s book is not without 
weak points. Among the factual errors 
is a failure to mention the major role of 
the livestock industry in the declilne of 
large predators. In addition, Baker re- 
peats the idealized view that predators 
continued on pg 27 
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First, I would like to say how insulted 
I am by the alleged portrait of myself 
which now accompanies this column. It 
fails to capture the subtle nuances of 
my personality which exude from every 
■pore of my head. Where is that devilish 
charm? That devil-may-care ambience? 
And where is the twinkle in my glass 
eye!? He has drawn me empty sockets! 
It is not a pretty sight. 

I have been absent from these pages 
and I do not even know where I have 
been except that I have been absent. 
Were I to be Oscar I could say I was 
absent-minded but I am not so I cannot 
. . . say that. 

So what can I say? Well, I can say 
that things are a mess down here. Never 
in my memory has this place called 
Southern Utah been under such vicious 
attack from so many directions. I am 
always angry. I would like to say I am 
pissed off, but I can’t because I can’t (I 
only have a head). Actually this is all 
too tragic to apply any dopey humor. 
Let me tell you what is happening: 

Nuke Dump Rises from the Grave 

It is hard to believe, but it is true. 
After being dropped from its prime vic- 
tim list, the Department of Energy 
(DOE) has decided to give Canyonlands 
“another chance.” When the top three 
sites for the dump were being deter- 
mined, certain characteristics — 
geologic, socio-economic, environmental, 
etc. — were considered and weighted 
based on their importance. When the 
DOE announced that the Davis Canyon 
site was not among the top three, the 
agency submitted their determination 
to the National Academy of Sciences for 
review. Apparently, the esteemed scien- 
tists felt that socio-economic factors 
such as the fact that the dump would 
sit a mile or so from a National Park 
and turn Southeast Utah into a night- 
mare were not that important. They felt 
that the long-range geological factors 
were more important. If the DOE ac- 
cepts NAS recommendations, the Davis 
Canyon site will be bumped to number 
one or two and the fight starts all over 
again. 

Burr Trail Boondoggle Debacle 

Good God, I’m sick of this. Of all the 


asinine, stupid, greedy, moronic pro- 
posals this one may rile me the most. 
The bastards have managed to spend a 
few million dollars paving the Boulder 
Mountain Road; this road provides 
smooth as silk travel for all the slobs 
who want to frantically dart from Lake 
Bowell to Capitol Reef to Bryce Canyon 
in two hours and twenty-two minutes. 
Paving of the Burr Trail has been heroi- 
cally opposed by Kincaid and Weed and 
the Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance. 
Senator Jake The Snake Gam however, 
has slipped an eight million dollar am- 
mendment to an appropriations bill to 
pave it and those lowlife creeps from 
Creamer & Noble Engineering consul- 
tants are staking the right-of-way at 
this very moment. One man, one very 
decent congressman from Illinois has 
opposed and stopped the Burr Boondog- 
gle once before. He needs your voices 
to stop it again. I strongly urge you to 
write to the Hon. Sidney Yates, US 
House of Representatives, Room B- 
308, 2234 Rayburn Bid., Washington, 
DC 20515. 

I also implore you to support those 
SUWA guys with your hard earned dol- 
lars. Weed and Kincaid are a couple of 
self-righteous royal pains in the opposi- 
tion’s ass and that’s why I love them so. 
They have a new colleague named Del 
Smith; she claims to be “sweet and pass- 
ive” but I’m suspicious — she probably 
can chew nails and spit fire. Anyway 
write to SUWA, c/o Box 348, Escalante, 
UT 84726. And don’t write inflammatory 
crap on the envelope. Even the postmas- 
ter over there is probably a dangerous, 
fascist, psychopath. Beware. Remember, 
the Burr Trail is not only a sacrilege — 
it’s a waste of money (impress them with 
your fiscal conservatism). 

Calvin Black’s Wheatfield 

Speaking of fiscal conservatives and 
self-righteous pains in the butt, let me 
tell you a new story of Calvin Black, the 
Little Kingfish of San Juan County, 
Bishop Love, etc. As by now you all 
know, Calvin is the richest man in San 
Juan County and supports every think- 
able and unthinkable proposal to exploit 
and destroy the natural beauty of South- 
ern Utah. But some people are never 
satisfied. Their greed is insatiable. And 


so it is with ol’ Calvin. You see, there’s 
a little canyon that State Highway 95 
near Blanding crosses. The road has to 
snake and twist a little; nothing serious 
.... It drops into the canyon, a little 
sagebrush meadow and climbs up the 
other side. 

A sagebrush meadow. Until last year. 
One day I crossed Zeke’s Hole and . . . 
what is happening? Instead of sage, a 
wheatfield; a two acre wheatfield. Well, 
guess who owns the two acre wheat- 
field? Answer: Calvin Black. And guess 
who plans to straighten the road in 
Zeke’s Hole and buy the private prop- 
erty there? Answer: The Utah Depart- 
ment of Transportation. And which 
would cost more to buy, sagebrush 
(primitive, undeveloped, worthless) or 
a developed 2 acre wheatfield? Answer: 
What do you think? 

The whole damn thing stinks of cor- 
ruption and collusion between Calvin 
and the folks at DOT. Well, we’re not 
going to let him get away with it. Yes, 
let’s write another letter to: Hon. 
Norman Bangerter, Governor, State 
Capitol, Salt Lake City, UT. Tell the 
guv you don’t appreciate cheap politi- 
cians abusing citizen’s tax dollars. Let’s 
stick Calvin in Zeke’s Hole. 

The Dave Foreman Controversy 

Good grief, Foreman. What are you 
trying to do? Get me killed again? I’ve 
been through all that before. So I was 
in Milt’s Stop & Eat and Burger Burner 
John and his beautiful but spunky assis- 
tant Bonnie assaulted me with the most 
recent issue of Moab’s pitiful excuse for 
a newspaper, The Times-Independent. 
There, in headline type it said, “EF! 
Leader Calls Miners ‘Brain-Damaged.’” 
Yes there it was: Dave “Mr. Tact” Fore- 
man was quoted as saying that Moab 
would be a nicer place to live if only 
“the brain-damaged uranium miners” 
would leave town. Of course, I was 
shocked beyond belief. Some of my best 
friends are brain-damaged uranium 
miners. 

All hell broke loose. Loyal miners’ 
wives wrote letters to the editor proc- 
laiming their husbands’ mental compe- 
tence. A wanted poster with Foreman’s 
mug shot was taped to the wall above 
the Stop & Eat counter. I retaliated and 
bent a soup spoon and Bonnie drop- 
kicked me out the door. 

It is difficult to say whether our 
leader should be beaten bloody with a 
rubber hose for maligning these folks 
'who for reasons beyond their control 
ended up eeking out a living as slaves 
for some corporate creep, or whether 
he should be beaten for failing to men- 
tion all the other brain-damaged dolts 
around here. Christ, they are 
everywhere! Some of them even wear . 

. . yes, it’s true . . . Patagonia jackets 
. . . The horror. The horror. 

The Island in the Sky ... A Last 
Gasp at Salvation 

The curves are gone, the bumps and 
twists and turns, the way the road fol- 
lowed the land’s contours instead of 
bisecting it. Or dissecting it. The Island 
in the Sky Road is fast becoming like 
any other Park road. Paved, smooth, 
gently curving, boring (where are you 
Henry Mota — if that’s your real name, 
you thrill seeker?). If it hasn’t already 
occurred, the first 12 miles will be paved 
shortly, from the knoll to the Y — where 
dirt roads still lead to Grandview Point 
and Upheaval Dome. Those are slated 
for asphalt next year and there seems 
to be little anyone can do about it. But 
there is another paving plan that has 
slipped by unnoticed and I think it’s 
time to get loud. The Murphy Point 
“road” is actually a grassy centered lit- 
tle route to Heaven. Everyone assumed 
that this quiet dirt land would be left 
alone. Instead, it will get the same cruel 
treatment destined for the rest of the 
Island. With a 30 car parking lot at the 



Burr Trail entering Long Canyon, Utah. Photo by Scott Smith. 


“road terminus.” NPS administrators 
have mumbled rather defensively that 
it would require a re-write of the gen- 
eral management plan to leave the road 
alone. Well fine, go to it boys. Paper- 
work is your forte isn’t it? God knows 
it isn’t walking. And yes — you guessed 
it — let’s all write a letter. Demand that 
the Murphy Point Road be left alone, 
that a 30 ear parking lot is ridiculous. 
What are they planning next? A Safe- 
way? Leave it alone. Write to: Peter 
Parry, Canyonlands National Park, 
Moab, UT 84532. 


Bears Ears To Be Chained 

I know what you’re saying. How can 
anyone disseminate so much good news? 
It is why I keep thinking about those 
beings from Betelgeuse. Again I turn 
to SUWA — Kincaid, Smith & Weed — 
for delaying this thing long enough for 
the rest of us to get mad. Quietly, sur- 
reptitiously, with a tiny notice in the 
San Juan Record (circ. 7), the Forest 
Service and the BLM planned to chain 
1600 acres of pinyon/juniper forest 
around the Bears Ears. If you’ve ever 
been to Southeast Utah you know the 
Bears Ears. They tower over White 
Canyon and Natural Bridges. They can 
be seen for a hundred miles in almost 
any direction. And these government 
lackies representing us, the taxpayers, 
were drooling with anticipation so they 
could get out there and do some 
RANGE IMPROVEMENT. You see, 
poor old Melvin Dalton keeps stock on 
BLM land in the winter and moves his 
herd up to higher elevation in the sum- 
mer, but the big lug needed a two week 
“transitional” grazing alottment in the 
spring. So Melvin said jump and the 
Forest Service, like Pavlov’s dog, said 
how high? 

But then . . . SUWA to the rescue. 
They appealed the decision, all the way 
to the Regional Supervisor. And lo & 
behold the appeal was upheld. But don’t 
get too excited. It just means we all go 
back to square one. At least more people 
are aware of the latest covert operation. 
I guess they are thinking that chaining 
isn’t such a great idea after all, and in- 
stead (God help me, but it’s true) the 
FS wants to spray the 1600 acres with 
a defoliant. Back to ’Nam — Agent 
Orange. Madness. Madness. 

So here’s one last address for you. 
This can be a short one. Just tell those 
big dopes that you don’t like them mes- 
sing with the Bears Ears, or anybody 
else’s ears for that matter. And tell them 
you want to be kept up to date on late- 
breaking “developments.” Here’s 
another address: Forest Supervisor, 
Manti-Lasal N.F. , 599 West Price River 
Dr., Price, UT 84501. 

It is 1:22 AM and I am weary. Pick 
your cause and write a letter. If the pen 
isn’t mightier than the sword . . . well, 
it is best to keep both edges sharp. Re- 
member the Alamo. Che lives in the 
hearts of women and men. Free the 
Chicago 7. Bring back Bert Parks. 

After a long absence, our correspon- 
dent from southern Utah, The Head of 
Joaquin, has returned to enliven our 
pages with his cheery report. The Head 
resides in a jar of alcohol in the men’s 
room at Milt’s Diner in Moab. 



MOVING? 

SEND 
US YOUR 
NEW 

ADDRESS! 
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DEEP ECOLOGY SOUNDTRACK 
PART IV: Indian Sings to Wolf 


By Lone Wolf Circles 

Soothing and seductive, or loud and 
powerful, it is the function of music to 
wrest your attention from trivial intel- 
lectualization. Like a clap of thunder or 
a sexy purring in the ear, music must 
leave the omnipresent commentator of 
the mind speechless. Whether ac- 
complished with aggression or seduc- 
tion, it is only with the flow of alleged 
reality and preconception halted, with 
the canvas clean, that the muse can 
enter to do its dance, to teach its indi- 
vidual expression of passionate awake- 
ness. As the composer Lucia Dlugos- 
zewski writes, “Such music is not ex- 
pressing man instead of nature, nor na- 
ture instead of man, but man identical 
to perfect nature, bringing us to our 
very best . . . real, alive, free.” 

Every race, every culture has this an- 
cestory of consciousness in common, 
staring out of similar womb-caves, over 
tribal fires to the powerful and mysteri- 
ous world beyond; their teacher. 

Various Pantheist religions with 
many faces, many names for Goddess 
or God, and yet each sharing the sacred 
view, the recognition of the spirit in the 
trees, rocks, and animals. Recognition 
of the illusion of mortality, the life in 
every element, each with a lesson and 
a rhythm, each with its own song. Rocks 
hum ... a different vibration from each 
kind. Primal humans, too, each had 
their own song, like a medicine shield 
of musical notes, a spiritual self-por- 
trait. There were also songs sung exclu- 
sively by the clan, those promoting tri- 
bal identity, and those performed in har- 
monic communion with all of creation. 
Songs set to the universal heartbeat, 
pounded out incessantly on skins 
stretched over hollowed wood: the 
womb again, the drum. 

Spirituality is at the root of much of 
the music of the indigenous peoples of 
Africa, the Orient, and the Americas, 
blossoming still at the hands of those 
we call Indians. The first two-leggeds 
on this island continent sang to express 
emotions, to teach a way of being, to 
celebrate life and a oneness with the 
rest of nature. The ancients of the south- 
west US, where I make my home, 
carved and painted on the cliff faces the 
many manifestations of Kokopelli, the 


REVIEWS (cont) 

are a check on some prey populations 
through their predation on the more vul- 
nerable old and sickly animals. This 
much espoused view is contradicted by 
a mass of recent evidence showing pre- 
dation on the new-born and young ani- 
mals of a population is usually of greater 
significance. As humans, our emotional 
reaction to preying on the young has 
probably delayed recognition and accep- 
tance of this aspect of natural checks 
and balances. 

In his criticism of management prac- 
tices, Baker missed a few opportunities 
to strike a better balance in his presen- 
tation. Though most habitat manipula- 
tion is as detrimental to as many species 
as it is favorable, some has in fact helped 
to restore pre-civilization conditions. 
Foremost in this area is re-establish- 
ment of wetlands, so many of which 
were drained or otherwise eliminated 
by agriculture and flood control. 

Though having no bearing on the sub- 
stance of his arguments, minor errors 
like the “six-inch spikes” on a saguaro 
cactus are evidence of the author’s east- 
ern background and orientation 
(saguaro spines average an inch or less 
in length). 

More serious than the factual erors 
are a couple of dubious value judg- 
ments. Though he supports unmanipu- 
lated habitat, Baker expresses shock 
that lightning-caused fires are allowed 
to run their course in some western 
forests. A little familiarity with fire ecol- 
ogy is in order. 

Even more significantly, Baker would 
accept the extinction of a species if it 
“would not seriously disrupt ecosys- 
tems and if the procedures that would 


horned-one. The burdens and gifts of 
the world in his hunched back, always 
playing his spirit-flute; in a constant 
state of sexual excitement symbolizing 
preparedness, love, and fruition . . . 
Kokopelli continues to inspire, to jam, 
to dance. 

Native American music creates the 
feeling of magic through sound, and the 
spaces between sounds. The effect is an 
accumulative sensuality, liberating the 
mind of the modem perceptual straight- 
jacket, then building to a climax where 
the boundaries between humans and 
the rest of the natural world dissolve. 
Amerindian music is an invitation to the 
mysterious, not to be resolved but re- 
veled in. Their songs celebrate abso- 
lutely every aspect of existence, from 
birth songs to those bravely composed 
pieces of existential verse one greets 
death with. In each is a sense of the 
cycles of nature, the cycles of rebirth. 

A large selection of traditional styles 
can be found on the Indian House label, 
including the spellbinding “Flute Love 
Songs of the Lakota Sioux” by Kevin 
Locke, and on Canyon Records (4143 N 
16th St., Phoenix, AZ 85016) who also 
produce the contemporary interpreta- 
tions of A. Paul Ortega (“Two Worlds,” 
APO-2C, and “Three Worlds,” APO-3C) 
in which the drum effect is carried out 
instead on an electric bass. Ortega intro- 
duces each cut with a description in En- 
glish of the song’s history and meaning. 
Like my art, the intent is vital to the 
music. My favorite, written in part by 
a nine-year old boy is called “The Four 
Ways,” in which he prays: 

“Help me, O’ Grandfather, 

To fight my greatest enemy, 

Which is myself.” 

The greatest block to our real learn- 
ing, to real seeing and real hearing, is 
ourselves; the limitations set down by 
the tunnel-vision of our consciousness. 
The radicalism of the sixties found 
groups like Exile and Redbone present- 
ing the Indian view in a rock and roll 
format. But the queen of popularized 
Indian music was Buffy Sainte-Marie. 
She was most effective when avoiding 
tunes of the slick folk genre, and concen- 
trating, instead, on ethnic pieces comb- 
ing the new with the old. 

You can travel all alone, 

Or you travel with me, 

In the old way . . .” 


by Brian David Steinberg 

The following is a portion of a letter 
by a disgruntled National Wildlife Fed- 
eration member, dismayed at that 
group’s overly-compromising attitudes, 
sent to NWF in August 1985: 

I no longer want to belong to the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. I still believe 
that securing a National Wildlife Feder- 
ation membership is one of the few posi- 
tive acts a “sportsman” may perform 
during the course of his life. However, 
I am beginning to dislike your 
magazine. This is partly because of arti- 
cles excusing poor management and its 
underlying cause, human insensitivity. 
I found two such articles in your August- 
September 1984 issue. One, “Birds of 
A Different Bill” bemoaned the loss of 
the ivory-billed woodpecker, but sus- 
pected that its demise was inevitable 
because it was somehow ecologically 
dumber than the pileated woodpecker. 
The other article “The Kite Hangs By 
a Thread” says it all in the abstract: 
“The endangered snail kite may be too 


be used (to protect them) would result 
in adverse conditions for many mem- 
bers of non-endangered species.” This 
statement seems at odds with the 
deeply ecological philosophy expressed 
thoughout the book. 

The American Hunting Myth is un- 
mistakably a work of importance that 
deserves the attention of hunters, scien- 
tists, anti-hunters and the environmen- 
tal community at large. 

Reviewed by J. Walker 


Where are you now, Buffy? From 
“Star-Walker” (on “Sweet America,” 
ABC #ABCD-929): 

“Star-Walker, he’s a friend of mine. 
You’ve seen him looking fine. 

He’s a straight-talker, 

He’s a Star-Walker, 

Don't drink no untie. 

Wolf -Rider, she’s a friend of yours. 
You’ve seen her openin’ doors. 

She’s a history-turner, 

She’s a sweet-grass burner, 

And a Dog-Soldier, whoa-oooh- 
whoa — 

Holy Light, guard the night, 

Pray up your medicine song. 
Straight nailer, 

You’re a spirit healer, 

Keep going on." 

The work of Floyd Westerman goes 
back as far. I saw him recently donating 
his energies at a benefit for the Treaty 
Council — a political step-child of AIM 
that presents the global-ecological- 
spiritual position of the earth’s indigen- 
ous peoples in international forums in- 
cluding the United Nations. No left or 
right, East or West, but the unifying 
recognition of the sacred earth mother, 
and the valuable contribution of undi- 
luted primal traditions. Not to be im- 
itated, but to be used as an invitation 
to discover our own cultural inheri- 
tance. In a voice so deep you love or 
hate it, Floyd presents this message. 
His latest collection, entitled “LaTierra 
es tu Dadre , ” is a stirring collection with 
country flavor. 

Lying between “Country” efforts by 
the Sioux, Buddy RedBow, is the 
spiritual and cultural manifesto “Jour- 
ney To The Spiritual World” (Tatanka 
TLP-101, 6949 Hwy. 73, Evergreen, CO 
80439). Utilizing sound effects and syn- 
thesizer, with Kevin Locke on flute. 
Songs of joy and sadness through the 
Indian eye, the primal eye. Songs about 
Wounded Knee, the provider the Buf- 
falo, the ride on the Thunderbird . . . 
The travel of the soul. If he never 
creates another piece, this album can 
stand as a lasting contribution to both 
the message we seek to spread, and to 
music for its own sake. 

I’ve been fortunate to hear him play, 
and even at a late-night Taos party he 
seems to take on the energies of the 
world. As he begins to play he rises out 
of the troubled mortal body, and almost 


specialized for its own good.” Implied 
in the articles is the conviction that 
these birds are not viable species. 
People are therefore absolved of respon- 
sibility. True, your kite article does go 
on to detail the importance of sensitive 
management, but you never address the 
root of the problem — money hungry 
developers who are draining the Florida 
swamps at an alarming rate. 

In the following issue, author Richard 
Wolkomir states that clear-cutting is 
good for moose. Fine. When do you plan 
to run an article specifying what clear- 
cutting is not good for, to wit, woodland 
caribou, elk, squirrels, porcupines, and 
of course trees? Two issues later, L. 
David Mech has the gall to suggest that 
after twenty years of research he can 
manage wolf-deer populations better 
than nature. He concludes, “wolf con- 
trol can aid prey recover.” That reads 
more like Field and Stream editorializ- 
ing than sound ecological research. 

Then there are those depressing En- 
vironmental Quality Indexes, year after 
year showing worsening conditions. 
You’d think by now someone would draw 
conclusions from the cumulative 
graphs. Maybe write, “Hey folks, the 
situation is going really badly. It’s time 
for drastic action.” Instead you print a 
cozy chat with Ronald Reagan. Addi- 
tionally, you present nature hero 
legends — people who are single-hand- 
edly staving off environmental destruc- 
tion. A good example is Harold 
Koopowitz, the biologist in “Frozen As- 
sets” who travels the world collecting 
and preserving seeds from rare and en- 
dangered plants. Their native habitats 
will be wiped out but, by golly, these 


floating above the chair, he sings to our 
hearts; frees the eagles of our souls to 
soar. 

Carrying wisdom beyond his own, 
Marrion Three-Hawks recites rythmic 
poetry and prayer. I am honored that 
this Creek “Skin” is performing my 
poems with me, as well as mystical 
works of his own, on our new Earth 
First! production, the cassette “Full 
Circle.” His words echo over the sounds 
of nature as if the ancient ones them- 
selves were speaking to us from the tops 
of the mountains. There are beautiful 
songs played and sung by aesethetic 
white renegade Gary Boggs, and intri- 
cate guitar and flute by Donny Mallory, 
fading out to the drum beat and wolf 
howls symbolizing our interaction with 
nature, our Source. 

Amerindian music, primal music, 
passes on to those who truly listen the 
only viable remedy to humanity’s di- 
lemma: sensitivity, living softly on the 
land, recognition of the sacred. It is the 
magical element in the works of the 
likes of anglo musicians Bill Oliver, Paul 
Winter, the members of “Ancient Fu- 
ture,” that allows them to transcend 
preconception and heighten awareness. 

Like a bolt of lightening, like the 
growl of a wolf — this is music that puts 
you back in touch with your senses; that 
blows petty commentary from your 
mind and leaves you thrilled to be alive. 


plants can still be found growing in a 
greenhouse near Irvine, California! No 
doubt the public will one day be charged 
admission to help finance the effort. I 
have no quarrel with Mr. Koopowitz, but 
the message from that article is clear: 
things are going to pieces. 


Sincerely, 

Brian David Steinberg 



A letter to the National Wildlife Federation 
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SPOTTED OWLS AND 

OLD GROWTH 



Photo by Michael Williams 


Spotted owls have become a center 
of focus in the US Forest Service forest 
planning process. The Forest Service is 
now releasing its Forest Plans for each 
of its National Forests. The Forest 
Plans for California National Forests 
propose management practices (i.e. 
road-building and timber cutting) that 
will destroy most of the habitat of 
California’s spotted owls. Environmen- 
talists have an opportunity to fight the 
USFS’s bad intentions by commenting 
on Plans for their local Forests, and 
when doing so, it is effective to use the 
spotted owl as a focal point of the com- 
ments. Here is a little background infor- 
mation on spotted owls and forest man- 
agement to assist in writing comments. 

Scientists recognize three sub- 
species of spotted owl: the California 
spotted owl found in the Cascade and 
Sierra ranges (primarily on the west 
slop^) from north-central Tehama and 
northern Plumas counties in north-cen- 
tral California, south to the Southern 
Calilfomia mountain ranges; the north- 
ern spotted owl found from southwest- 
ern British Columbia along the Coast 
and Cascade Ranges south to Marin and 
Siskiyou counties in California; and the 
Mexican spotted owl found from central 
Colorado, southern Utah and extreme 
west Texas south in Mexico to the moun- 
tains 100 miles northwest of Mexico 
City. 

The first attempts at management of 
the spotted owl were conducted by the 
FS in the mid 1970s. Several timber 
sales in the Klamath National Forest 
were modified to leave 40-80 acres of 
old-growth forest intact around owl nest 
sites. This was done because the spot- 
ted owl was included on the FS’s newly 
created sensitive species list. The 
species on this list were judged to have 
populations adversely affected by nor- 
mal FS activities, such as timber har- 
vesting. The idea was to manage these 
species to maintain viable populations 
over known and/or historic ranges and 
to keep them from being added to the 
federal threatened or endangered 
species list. 

When the National Forest Manage- 
ment Act was passed in 1976, one of the 
key stipulations was for each region and 


Forest to develop a 10 year management 
plan. In September 1979, the guidelines 
for formulating and implementing these 
plans were published in the Federal 
Register. The goal of this planning pro- 
cess was to manage the Forests on an 
ecosystem basis, establish goals for sus- 
tained yield of products and services 
resulting from multiple-use manage- 
ment without impairment of the produc- 
tivity of the land. The specific stipula- 
tions for wildlife at the regional level 
include a provision to maintain or im- 
prove wildlife habitat and improve crit- 
ical and essential habitats of threatened 
or endangered plant and animal species. 
On the Forest level, wildlife habitats 
were to be managed to maintain viable 
populations of all existing native verteb- 
rate species and to maintain and im- 
prove habitat of management indicator 
species. It further stated that manag- 
ment indicator species would be 
selected whose population changes 
were believed to indicate effects of man- 
agement activities on other species of 
a major biological community. Popula- 
tion trends of these indicator species 
would be monitored and relationships 
to habitat changes determined. 

The spotted owl needs lots of old- 
growth forest. It is considered a sensi- 
tive species, the FS has the legal man- 
date to manage it to keep it off the en- 
dangered species list, it is a manage- 


ment indicator species in the Forest 
planning effort and its habitat must be 
improved. However, timber interests 
oppose the FS’s duty to protect the spot- 
ted owl. 

Timber has long been a major indus- 
try in the Pacific Northwest. Over the 
past 100 years heavy harvesting has oc- 
curred especially on private lands con- 
trolled by large forest product com- 
panies. Their policy has been to remove 
the old-growth forest, replant, then har- 
vest on a 50-100 year cycle (instead of 
250 years that it takes to grow old- 
growth). This rotation would be ac- 
complished by intensive management 
practices including planting trees, 
brush control, several pre-commercial 
and commercial thinnings, fertilization 
and harvest by elearcut. Essentially we 
would have vast acreages of tree farms. 

By 1980 almost all of the old-growth 
had been removed from private lands 
and very little of the land cut earlier 
was ready to harvest (and won’t be until 
about 2010-2030), so timber companies 
requested that the FS pick up the 
“slack” for the next 30-50 years by allow- 
ing them to cut the remaining old- 
growth on National Forest lands. For 
the most part, the FS timber interests 
favor this approach because it allows the 
timber “shop” to “get out” their target 
cut and allows the silviculture “shop” 
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to practice the high technology tree 
farming methods they learned in school. 
It also aids (superficially) the local and 
national economy and enables the indi- 
vidual foresters to live happily with the 
loggers and mill workers in the small 
communities to which their jobs have 
taken them. As a result of all these fac- 
tors, there is a great deal of pressure 
to liquidate the old-growth forests 
which are viewed by foresters as a de- 
cadant, non-productive systems, and re- 
place them with young, “vigorous,” 
“highly productive” ones. 

With this background information, ef- 
fective comments on California Forest 
Plans can be compiled. In your com- 
ments, it is useful to ask the Freddies 
some difficult questions. Here are ques- 
tions you can ask when you are review- 
ing the individual Forest’s proposals. 
For some of these questions you will 
already know the answer. You can use 
these to judge the accuracy of answers 
for questions for which you don’t know 
the answers. 

1) What per cent of the Forest has 
been censused for spotted owls? Actu- 
ally what the Forests have done is a 
survey. A census is a complete count 
and none of the Forests have done that. 
Also ask how the survey was done. Did 
they just do a calling survey, or did they 
actually find the nesting groves? If all 
that has been done is a calling survey 
you probably have biased sample since 
non-mated owls respond most vigor- 
ously to tapes; non-breeding but mated 
birds respond less; and breeding birds 
respond least of all (sort of like humans 
in a bar). The overall response rate to 
these calling surveys is only 25%. If 
areas have not been visited several 
times the results are suspect. 

2) What percent of the “best esti- 
mate” of spotted owl numbers are they 
proposing to keep? 

3) How were the keepers determined? 
Keepers are those owls which the Forest 
Service plans to save by leaving their 
habitat intact. 

4) Have the keepers been censused? 
The answer should be yes, yet in many 
Forests this census has not been done. 
If they answer no, they are in violation 
of the regional guidelines. Call Dean 
Carrier of the FS (415-556-3126) to com- 
plain. 

5) Have the nesting core habitat and 
replacement core areas been mapped? 
Where is the nesting grove within the 
core? In most cases they won’t have the 
answer to this, so ask them why they 
are confident that the nest site lies 
within that individual core area. 

6) How are FS plans being im- 
plemented? Where are timber sales 
planned in the Forest? What percentage 
of existing mature habitat is proposed 
to be cut? How much of the core habitat 
of spotted owls is to be cut or has been 
cut? The answer should be none, but 
forest planners don’t always have good 
communication with district timber 
management officers. Ask to see timber 
sale plans for the last 10 and the next 
10 years for areas around several of the 
keepers on each district on your Forest. 
If timber sales have been proposed for 
the habitat of proposed keepers, call 
Dean Carrier again. 

In California, the average reduction 
in spotted owl populations is 65 % from 
current levels if Forest Plans are im- 
plemented. This means that of every 
100 pairs of owls, 35 will kept and 65 
will have their habitat removed in the 
process of timber management. FS 
plans would maintain only a total of 249 
pairs of northern spotted owls and 265 
pairs of California spotted owls (Sierra 
population only) from the current totals 
of about 750 and 800 pairs. 

One final note: special attention 
should be paid to California’s southern 
mountain forests where all spotted owls 
are going to be protected. The few 
timber sales there may be impacting the 
small amount of available habitat. 
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VISIONS 


❖ WITH 


THE SECOND COMING 


CLOUDS 


The sun rose with colors of pink and red. The 
people moved quickly for there was much to be 
done. They had sidewalks to sweep , mail to 
deliver, feathers to be cleaned, and noses to be 
picked. Each had her own job to do. They all 
moved like ants, moved like dust particles in a ray 
of light . Moved like the atoms of destruction in 
nuclear fusion. And things began to make sense. 


He was Steve's friend. 

opened to receive him 
like a mother in her grief 
folding warmth around his body 
His body cooling into meat. 

It's foolish. Meat. 

They don't batter in the head of 
a calf, Butchers are humane. 

Not repeated blows. 

They never buried him. 

Just dumped the body 

on a street in Antigua ifl| 

I'd like to say he was folded 
into the warmth of his mother. 

I have this image of red Indian 
corn, black, striped with color, white, 
being gently pushed into the soil. 

The image doesn't fit. 

Kai Yutah Clouds was also split. 

Also known as Viet Nikolaus Stoscheck. 
Algonquin and Dutch. 

No image fits. 

Steve writes to me about 

how he sent off for several kinds 

of Indian corn and when he holds 

the seed I know he knows 

that through reverence for the life 

it contains he bridges distance, time 

and is part of a ritual 

Algonquin, even Dutch, peasant Dutch, 

and Guatemalan, Indian. 

Steve looks at the mix of seed 
and can recall his friend 
when he opens the hole in the ground 
when he pushes the dirtto fill it. 

I didn't even know him. 

I have no act, ritual to keep out the image 
from the bulletin in Steve's letter, 
from my readings, from Orwell. 

The security forces and a boot. 

Orwell's image, a boot. 

Guatemalan government officials used a 
pistol. 

stomping, Orwell's image 
pounding, Guatemalan officials 
battering, the images combine 
smashing in 

they drug him into a red Honda 
stomping on 

over a hundred people witnessed 

his face 

forever 

on his face 

forever 

JOE NAPORA 
Oxford 


The streetlights were taken down and 
lighthouses put in their place. The streets were 
covered with a plush yellow sidewalk to sidewalk 
carpet. The clouds were taken down and strings of 
pearls put in their place. They tore down buildings 
and put up white sidewalls. The aircraft carrier off 
shore was beached and made into a playground for 
the children (all weapons being replaced with 
libraries and mountains). 


The park was dug up and the people planted a 
reflection. They brought colors and reality to keep 
it in. All kitchen sinks were removed from the 
houses and replaced with true to life statues of 
richard nixon. They gathered all the vehicles 
together and sent them off to mainland china. The 
time was drawing near soon he would be here. 
Would he use a buffalo this time or maybe fly in on 
a theory (although they aren’t as safe as a 
hypothesis). Parking meter s were lined up and 
given bonnets. 


The strings of pearls swayed and slithered with 
the wind the opals parted and the sapphires bowed 
and then they saw him. Riding in a foreign policy. 
And the people cheered. Their dreams were 
fulfilled. 


REBECCA L. MOY 

North Las Vegas 


G MeUo/Vt y4AMU/MSA 
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Dear Friends 

Hello and good wishes to all EFlers. 
This Christmas I am again offering 
for sale my stoneware chimes imprinted 
with plants of the Pacific Northwest, 
as well as tapes of my music. 

Proceeds from tapes will go to the 
Alliance newspaper in Portland. The 
l Alliance is a voice for the Cathedral i 
iForest Action Group, as well as peace 
and social justice issues. Do you 
i care about wilderness in Oregon? 
i Then subscribe — $15 a year. 

1 1 would like to invite everyone to 
i my free concert, Tuesday, Dec. 10, 

|at noon, at Region 6 Forest Service 
>HQ in downtown Portland. I will 
(Sing wilderness music with my new 
(group, All Life Is Equal . 

^Prices for stuff : 

( Chimes $l6 

i Tapes $6.50 

^includes prompt shipping to you or 
kgiftee. 

^Cecelia Ostrow, c/o THE ALLIANCE 
POB 14742, Portland, OR 97214 


WAY OF THE MOUNTAIN 
LEARNING CENTER 
Box 542 

Silverton, Colorado 81433 


NATIONAL GRIZZLY 
GROWERS T-SHIRTS 

Mother Bear with cubs, 4 color, 
NGG logo — proceeds go to pro- 
tect and extend grizzly habitat. 
$9.50 postpaid from NGG/Gary 
Lawless, Box 687, South 
Harpswell, Maine 04079. 


STREET. 


Read The Path of the Pagan 

f 0 Warrior as Revolution- 

JL 1 0 ary Activism today. 

1 I orientations: 

® •World & Local events 

k & Liberation Struggles 

£ 0 N •Against Racism, Sex- 

M 1 JjL ism. Homophobia, Class 

Jl I Society 

Journal and •Defense of Mother 

documents Earth & the web of life 

•History of Pagan resi- 
Faerie Fire stance to Patriarchal 

c/o Pagansword Imperialism 

St. 432 (Dept. R) •Modern issues of anti- 
2634 West 19th St. Pagan bigotry and on 

New York. NY 10011 fighting for our rights 


Faerie Fire is also an activist nucleus 
working to build a movement of Pagan Warr- 
ior Societies— those interested in the spi- 
ritual politics of the Pagan Warrior Path, 
please write us for a free issue and info. 


fceRie 
fine A 

Journal and 
documents 

Faerie Fire 
c/o Pagansword 
St. 432 (Dept. R) 
263A West 19th St. 
New York. NY 10011 


ANIMALS. 

Do they matter? 

An exciting new awareness is 
unfolding about our relationship 
with animals and the rest of the 
natural world. Read about it in 
THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA. 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA gives 
you news, views and articles 
about animal rights, welfare and 
protection, and aland the people 
who are making animal rights one 
of the major issues of the '80's. 

A WHOLE MOVEMENT,,, 

IN ONE MAGAZINE. <— ‘ sst:F - 


□ YES, Sign me ts 

up for THE ESQ* 
ANIMALS’ hfj 
AGENDA //:?_./ MM 

LI 1 yr. SI 5.00 ~ .4 

i 2 yrs. S27.50 .jBHj 

I I 3 yrs. $37.50 

□ Here’s $2 - Send me a sample 
copy ar\d more information 


CITY STATE ZIP 

THE ANIMALS’ AGENDA 
P.O. Box 5234, Westport., CT ()(>881 


MOUNTAIN BIKE 
I MANUAL J 


Dennis Coello 


THE MOUNTAIN BIKE MANUAL 

Demis Coello 

A thorough, practical guide to one of 
America's fastest growing sports! 


HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS ' - 

& •;'! 

other materials on 

Deep Ecology • Place • the “old ways’ 
& 1 

other Earth-centered topics 

* SEND FOR FREE CATALOG * 

* * 


T he term "mountain bike" is used to describe the 
new generation of bicycles which are built to 
withstand bumpy dirt roads, sand, and winter road 
conditions. Characterized by sturdy, heavy duty frames 
and knobby, oversized tires, they have quickly found 
widespread acceptance with the public. Until now there 
has not been a practical, thorough guide to purchasing 
and maintaining them. Bringing to this subject an 


immense background in conventional bicycling, Dennis 
Coello, a leading writer for Bicycling magazine and 
Bicycle Sport, has produced the definitive guidebook to 
purchasing and operating the mountain bike. In his 
.•esearch he consulted all the major manufacturers, 
compared and tested their products, and rode over 10,000 
miles in all kinds of terrain and conditions. Included are 
sections on repair and maintenance, how to pack and 
load, trip and touring options, and how to best exploit the 
machine's capabilities. Richly illustrated with photographs 
and drawings, this book is designed to be carried along 
and will enhance the cyclist's experience while keeping 
him safer, happier, and more self-assured. Essential for 
anyone getting into this extremely fast-growing sport. 

$7.95, 5'/2x8'/2, 1 28 pp., black & white photographs and 
illustrations, durable "lotebook" design. 

ISBN: 0-942688-26-0 niJPAVI ~ 

UKtAM P.O. BOX 27076 

GARDEN SALT LAKE CITY. 

PRESS UTAH 84,27 


FREEDOM INSURANCE! 
Alternate Identities Book 
$10.00. Survival Book List $2. 
Tech-Group, Box 93124, Pasadena, 
CA 91109 DEALERS WANTED!! 


Reality Inspector 

by John Caris 

A world championship chess 
match and computer cracking 
play their part in this imaginative 
and entertaining novel. 

$5. postpaid from: 
Westgate House 

56 Westgate, Suite 107 
San Francisco, CA 94127 


ADVERTISE IN EARTH FIRST! 
Our advertising rates are as follows: 
Full page - $110, Half page - $70, 
Fourth page - $40, Column inch - $4. 
Columns are 2 3/8 inches wide. Page 
fractions may be done in a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2 3/8, 5 3/4, 
7 3/8, or 9 3/4 inches wide. Ads that 
do not fit these dimensions will be 
PMTed to that width and an addi- 
tional $5 will be charged. All prices 
are for camera-ready copy. Classified 
ads are available for 10* a word ($2.50 
minimum). 


^fxCKPACKING 


AMISH FAR/i^ 


WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and M.S. degrees 

You can’t fully leant about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. fj incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Lj of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex, religion or national origin. 


J SeRVATORIES -WILD RIVE^ 
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BACK ISSUES 

Yes, back issues of Earth First! are available for 
$1 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- 
penses). Some of the early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Yol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vol. II, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog- 
ressive); letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Voi. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell; Western Civilization by Chim Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey . 
Stakes Pulled. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VIII) Out 
Of Print 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilderness Proposal. 

YULE/BRIGID Dec. 21, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. II) 
Salt Creek Blockade; Nightcap Blockade in Au- 
stralia; Bisti Mass Trespass; Howie Wolke on Real 
Wilderness; Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; Foreman on 
Primeval Wilderness Management; Bill Devall on 
Earth Bonding; Foreman on Books; Ed Abbey on 
Pigs; Mama Rue on Yule; Wilderness & the Bible; 
Juniper Chaining in Utah; Bisti. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
• on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
"White Cloud Wilderness Proposal(Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wolke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Woods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tar Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- . 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VI) 
Bald Mt Road Stopped!; Round River Rendezvous; 
Marcy Willow: You; Chim Blea on Population Con- 
trol; Photos of EF! Glen Canyon Demo; The En- 
dangered Rainforest by John "Seed; Watt Enters 
Coyote (A Greek Tragedy) by Marc Brown; John 
Seed on Anthropocentrism; EF! and Dignity; 
Mama Rue on Lughnasadh. 

MABON Sept. 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. VII) OUT ' 
OF PRINT 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. I) Sin- ! 
kyone Redwood Blockade; EF! National Forest J 
Campaign; Rainforest Burgers by Roselle; Bald Mt 
in Retrospect; EF!: The First 3 Years (with many 
photos); Howie Wolke on the Forest Service; Con- 
servation Biology review; The Battle of Salt Creek 
(an epic poem) by Marcy Willow; Watt’s Last EIS. 

YULE Dec. 22, 1983 (Vol. IV, No. II) Forest 
Service Attacks Wilds, National RARE II Suit, 
DARN Report, Wolke on the Forest Service; EF! 
Utah Wilderness Proposal; EF! Ishi Wilderness 
Proposal (California); How To Do An EF! Wilder- 
ness Proposal; Ed Abbey in Utah; EF! Black Rock 
Desert Wilderness Proposal(Nevada); Sinkyone 
Struggle; Greenpeace in Siberia; An Ecological & 
Evolutionary Ethic Review; Coors “Beer;” Chim 
Blea on the Humanpox; Ned Ludd/Vehicle Modifi- 
cations. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Krower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness Proposal(Idaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wldlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Ludd/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kvone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wlder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted To 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wldemess — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions; 




Address 


City State : Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 


Here's $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 


Here’s $20 or more for a year’s subscription to Earth First! Send it first class or to Canada or Mexico (U.S. $ only). 
Here’s $25 (U.S. $ only) for a foreign subscription. 

Here’s $15 (or $20/first class or $25/foreign) to resubscribe to Earth First! 


Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First ! 


Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


Name 


DEFEND THE 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 


!■/ 


Photo by David Cross. 


Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 


Earth First! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
and insure you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours-whichever is shorter)? Then become 
a life subscriber! Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the 
Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent 
agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the form. 


Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30? for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 


Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wil- 
derness Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
, Areas; Br idger-Teton Forest Supervisor; 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush- 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest- 
Damtree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen- 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non- 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism?; 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mt 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on Ecodefense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
TVranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther- 
Shooting Wolves from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
ment?' Movement; Em^jof the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 


Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Waste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wayne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWR Desecrated; 
Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wolke on Hunt- 
ing; Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Bioeen- 
trism of W'estem Civilization; Ned Ludd/Advanced 
Billboarding. 

BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol. V, No. V) Yellow 
stone’s Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, 
Alabama Wilderness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Middle Santiam, Welfare Ranchers, Great 
Exchange, Welcome to Earth First!, Critters 
Protest Bighorn Forest Plan, RNR Management, 
Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 


Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, 
Dark Side of Wilderness, Review of Fragmented 
Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985 (Vol. V, No. VI) Road 
Frenzy, Tree Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions 
in Oregon, EF! Guide to NF Planning, Aircraft in 
Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham Observatory, Jarbidge 
Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon Mine, Rainforest 
Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike Frame 
on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting 
the Expectations of the Land, Review of In the 
Rainforest, Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced 
Tree Spiking, Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

ORDER BACK ISSUES FROM POB 5871 , TUC- 
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BOOKS 



ECODEFENSE: 

A Field Guide to 
Monkey wrenching 



Edited by Dave Foreman 
Forward! by Ed Abbey 


detailed, field-tested 
hints from experts on: 

* Tree-spiking 

* Stopping ORV’s 

* Destroying roads 

* Decommissioning heavy equipment 

* Pulling survey stakes 

* Stopping trapping 

* Trashing billboards 

* Hassling overgrazers 

* Leaving no evidence 

* Security 

. . . and much more! 


HEAVILY ILLUSTRATED) 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DIAGRAMS AND) 
CARTOONS! 

$10 postpaid 
Order from: 

Earth First! 

PO Box 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 



.Jhii- . — 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

/antes Hepworth and Gregory McNamee,Eds. 
Edward Abbey Exposed as Important Writer. 

With essays by Wendell Berry, Barry Lopez, 

Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, 

Richard Shelton and others. 

A book that is both important and 
pleasurable to read. 


RESIST MUCH, 
OBEY LITTLE 


Some Notes on 
Edward Abbey 



Edited by 
James Hepworth 

Gregory McNwncc 


E dward Abbey can boast of professional success. He 
has achieved wide fame as an author of novels and 
essays and has been accepted by the Eastern 
literary junta as a rare Western specimen worthy of some 
notice. He is visible as a champion of many causes, a few 
of which dismay his staunchest fans. Clearly identified 
with the radical environmental movement. Abbey's The 
Monkey Wrench Gong has contributed the symbol (the 
monkey wrench), the tone (outrage tempered with 
humorous detachment), and the character types (George 
Hayduke, Seldom Seen Smith, Bishop Love) for the next 
battle for the soul of the American West. But have these 
activities been a hindrance to genuine appreciation of 
Edward Abbey, the writer? 


Resist Much, Obey Little is a straightforward, simple 
collection of pieces that deal with an artist and his work. 

It is intended for Abbey's audience, those who read him 
for pleasure and insight, not academic rumdumbs. The 
contributors' goals are the same as Abbey's: to amuse and 
to edify. Abbey's writing moves the reader. These pieces 
are similarly inspiring. Wendell Berry, William Eastlake, 
and Barry Lopez tell us why they believe Abbey to be 
important. As careful, intelligent writers themselves, they 
elevate Abbey above the debates that rage about him. 
Richard Shelton, Nancy Mairs, and Robert Houston, 
among others, discuss specific aspects of Abbey's work 
and relate those issues to the whole. £ary Snyder and 
Sam Hamill take him head on and thereby spell out 
Abbey's underlying ethos. In addition. Abbey speaks for 
himself in several wide ranging interviews. The result is a 
readable, unpredictable first effort at putting Ed Abbey 
into clear perspective. His fans and foes alike will benefit 
by reading it. 

cloth, 5'/:x8‘/:, 744 ;>/>. ISBN: 0-942688-16-3. 
paper. ISBN: 0-942688-17-1. 


8 


10th Anniversary Edition 



MONKEY 

WRENCH 

GANG 


Signed by 
the Author 


DEEP ECOLOGY 
Living As If Nature Mattered 


Ed Abbey’s Masterpiece 
Illustrated by R. Crumb 

$25 postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 


The philosophical fundamentals for the defense of Earth 



by Bill Devall and George Sessions 


$17 hardcover postpaid from Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 


CALENDARS 



DREAM 

GARDEN 

PRESS 



THE 1986 WESTERN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 



CD 

a 



T he fifth edition of the Western Wilderness Calendar 

celebrates the diverse beauty and intriguing mystery 
of the western American landscape in thirteen 
wilderness photographs. It is annotated with visionary 
statements from the works of Mary Austin, D. H. 
Lawrence, Robinson Jeffers, Ellsworth Kolb, along with 
quotations from Barry Lopez, Edward Hoagland, John 
McPhee, John Graves, William Least Heat Moon, and 
others. Packed with an eclectic mix of important and 
trivial dates as well as occurrences, holidays and events 
you're likely to have heard of, and a wealth of wilderness 
lore, the Western Wilderness Calendar has firmly established a 
unique place in the calendar market. 


horizontal wall calendar. Large 14" x 10" size. Large grid 
with room for personal notations. ISBN: 0-942688-22-8. Illustrated 
by Jim Stiles. Available June 1, 1985.' 


D ream Garden Press is pleased to announce the 

inaugural year of The Utah Wilderness Calendar. Few 
places in the world have such incredible geologic 
and geographic diversity and beauty as does Utah. From 
towering granite peaks to the scorching Bonneville Salt 
Flats; from the slick rock of Zion National Park to the 
sandstone spires of Bryce Canyon, The 1986 Utah 
Wilderness Calendar is a beautiful tribute to the almost 
surreal landscapes and awesome spectacles of Utah. 
Designed to be used for personal notetaking, it is a large 
14"xl0" horizontal wall calendar with a six-month 
(July — Dec. 1985) poster inserted. 

. 75 full color photographs. Annotated. 14"xl0". 

ISBN: 0-942688-24-4. 


P roduced in cooperation with the Big Bend Natural 
History Association, this large (14"xl0") horizontal 
wall calendar portrays the exceptional scenic beauty 
of Big Bend National Park, the majestic gem of the Rio 
Grande. Unsurpassed photographic reproduction coupled 
with fascinating graphics and literary lore of that historic 
area make this calendar a prize for those interested in the 
history and natural history of Texas. Featuring a six- 
month poster insert (July — December '85), this calendar 
will set a new standard for photographic interpretation of 
Texas wilderness. 


., 14x10, 15 full color photographs, black & white photos 
and illustrations. Available May 1, 1985. ISBN: 0-942688-29-5. 



T he highly successful Yosemite! Calendar returns for its 
second annual appearance featuring 15 photographic 
interpretations of that magical place, plus 19th 
century stereoviews, woodcuts, and other illustrative 
matter. Annotation includes significant dates in the history 
of the Sierra Nevada, information about and ancient lore of 
native Indians, and moving passages from the pens of John 
Muir, Clarence King, Frederick Olmsted and others 
instrumental in preserving the Yosemite Valley. From 
granite cliffs and spires to meandering streams and 
thundering waterfalls we explore this national treasure 
photographically and historically, and so present a living 
vision of this land of subtle beauty and majestic grandeur. 

10" x 13" vertical wall calendar with 15 full color 
photographs. With six-month 1985 poster calendar. 

ISBN: 0-942688-23-6. Available May 1, 1985. 
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T-SHIRTS 


********* THE CRACKING OF +*****+*V 

GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little 
precision earthquake! Black design on blue or tan heather 75/25 blend. 
$9.00 postpaid. 


*»*****«*»••* TOOLS ************* 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and 
new, the monkeywreneh and the warclub crossed. Black design on tan 
or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T’s. $9.00 postpaid. 


DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt, Drawing by Bill Turk. Silver design 
on black 100% cotton Beefy-T’s for night work or black design on white 
100% cotton ($9.00 postpaid). Also available in black long sleeves Beefy- 
T’s ($11 postpaid) and in black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9.00 postpaid). 


******* AMERICAN CANYON FROG ♦♦***♦* 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus Abyssus 
Pistoffus) with the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT 
OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $11.00 postpaid. 


PRORVGANDA * 8 ®® 8 ®® 8 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

All of our bumperstickers are green lettering on long lasting white vinyl. Most 
are $1 postpaid each.* The multi-colored ones with flags or designs are $1.25 postpaid. 




•r 
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•t 
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ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 


*********** EARTH FIRST! *********** 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense 
of Mother Earth!” in black on green, red or yellow in 100% cotton 
Beefy-T’s or in french cut 50/50 blend. $9.00 postpaid. In kids sizes, 
too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS-L. $6.00 postpaid. 
Specify kids when you order. 


I **** * '********* *** **** ** ***** * ***** * ****'***'** "* *** 


BOYCOTT 
COORS “BEER” 

Damn the Corps 
Not Rivers 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST!* 
with or without flag 

Hayduke Lives 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 
MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


Oil & Bears Don’t Mix 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere - bar, 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers, dead bulldozers, 
anywhere. 

COORS - Spread the word on 
these land rapers. Green words on 
white stickers. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in red 
ink. l 5 /s inch diameter. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 


WINDOW STICKERS 


Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No Compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on 3 inch diameter white 
vinyl. 4 for $1 postpaid. 



Rednecks for Wilderness 


REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 
RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(With Bear drawing and 
No Ski Area logo) brown & red 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY- 
ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN! 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS* with flag 
LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT ALONE 

NATIVE* with globe 
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Helen Wilson’s mfflgmmm 
WILDLIFE NOTECARDS 



For all of you fans of the critters drawn 
by Tucson artist Helen Wilson which 
pepper our pages, we are now offering , 
Earth First! Notecards featuring Helen’s , 
work. Twelve notecards come for $4.50 
postpaid — three each of Grizzly, Moose, 
Quail, and Ringtail. These are printed on 
attractive recycled paper. Buy them in 
time to use for your Yuletide greetings. 
All proceeds to protect the habitat of our 
friends featured on the cards. 


Our back cover art this issue features one of the 

note card designs by Helen. 






HAYDUKE LIVES 

EMBROIDERED 
imsm PATCHES 


These are black 3 inch diameter 
circles with a red monkeywrench 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES 
in red. Sew them on your pack, hat 
coat, whatever. $3.50 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS ORDER FORM 


Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to: Earth First! POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. Please send cash for orders of $5 or less. Allow 5 weeks for 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received by then). First class delivery can be 
arranged. Enter or circle size, color, style, etc. Orders from out of country must 
be in U.S. dollars and include some extra for shipment. 

Sometimes we are temporarily out of something while we wait for our stock to 
arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item as 
soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, best give us a second choice of colors 
or whatever and when you need it by. 


We’ve got a variety of camoflage baseball caps. They come in either woodland or 
desert camo. There’s 100% cotton cloth backs or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” are 
printed in black. Specify which style you want or we’ll just send you what we think 
is best. $8.00 postpaid. 


MUSIC 


how 

many 


T-SHIRTS 

EF! Fist Size Color . 

French cut or regular — $9 
Kids — $7 

Glen Canyon Damn 
Size Color $9 

Defend the Wilderness 

Size Color 

French cut or regular short sleeve 
Long-sleeve — $11 

Tools Size Color $9 

Frog Size Color $1! 

Bomber Size $9 

BUMPERSTICKERS 


SILENT AGITATORS 

EF! Fist (30/sheet) $1.25 


Boycott Coors (10/strip) $1.25 

CALENDARS 


1986 Western Wilderness Calendar $8 

1986 Yosemite! Calendar $9 

1986 Big Bend, Texas Calendar $9 

1986 Utah Wilderness Calendar $8 

SNAKE OIL 

■ Wildlife Notecards 12/$4.50 

EF! Window Stickers 4/$l 

EF! Camouflage Baseball Caps $8 

Hayduke Lives Patches $3.50 

Songs of Fishing, Sheep, and Guns in 
Montana by Greg Keeler $6.50 

Texas Oasis, by Bill Oliver $9 

BOOKS 


Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty 
Trees; If Cans Were Nickles; Shopping 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter 
March; River Libber; Habitat; and lots 
more! $9 postpaid. 


Songs of fishing, sheep 
and guns in Montana 


The Monkeywrench Gang, 10th Anniversary 
Edition, hard cover, signed, $25 

Deep Ecology, by Bill Devall & 

George Sessions, hard cover, $17 

Ecodefense, by Dave Foreman $10 

Full Circle by Lone Wolf Circles $5 

Sacred Cows at the Public Trough 
Denzel & Nancy Furgeson $1 (postage only) 

Resist Much, Obey Little, by James Hepworth 
and Gregory McNamee $9 


“I’ve been waiting for years to see a 
tape of Greg Keeler’s songs out, and 
who better to do it than Earth First!? 
Greg’s cutting, witty, hard-hitting, di- 
verse, intelligent songs are already a 
legend in Montana. Now they can do 
their work all over.” — Gary Snyder 


Including these smash hits: 


Add 5% Sales Tax If Resident Of AZ 

OKAY, HERE’s 


Ballad of Billy Montana • I Don’t Waltz (and She Don’t Rock’n’Roll) • 

Drinkin' My Blues Away • Miles City Buckin’ Horse Sale • Latter Day Worm Fisherman 
• Fossil Fuel Cowboy • Montana Cowboy 


Cold Dead Fingers • Last Great American Cookout • I call My Mama Papa • Good Morning Sailor • Make 
Bucks, Get Rich • Roll on Missouri 


SEND TO 


Name: 


Address: 


EARTH FIRST! MUSIC LTD 

P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, Arizona 85703 

All Proceeds Go To Preserving Our Environment 


Only $6.50 postpaid 


Zip ; 
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Means your Subscription 
is Expired. Please Renew! 



